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A CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY OF RAS ALULA: A 
GE‘EZ MANUSCRIPT FROM MANAWE, TAMBEN—I 


By Haceat ERLICH 
INTRODUCTION 


European contemporaries regarded Ras Alula, Emperor Yobannes's general, 
as one of the most prominent leaders of Ethiopia in the crucial period of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. This was a period in which the country 
was struggling to remain independent during the ‘ scramble for Africa’. The 
Ras was referred to as ‘ the best native general and strategist that Africa has 
perhaps produced in modern times ’,1 and ‘ undoubtedly ' the ' greatest leader 
that Abyssinia has produced since the death of the Emperor Theodore in 
1868 '.? His Italian adversaries thought in 1885 that ‘ Ras Alula is the most 
serious, the most influential, and the strongest personality in today’s Abyssinia. 
The word of Alula is heard with enthusiasm and confidence by the King '? 
A Sudanese Mahdist historian wrote that ‘ Ras Allulà was one of the famous 
and brave men in war, very experienced in the tactics of battles. He was a 
bone in the throat of the British, Italian, and Turkish [Egyptian] empires °.* 
A British soldier and diplomat was of the opinion that ‘the Abyssinian 
generalissimo ' was ‘ apparently the moving spirit of that country ae 

As remembered by the Ethiopians and reflected in their literature, ' the 
famous and brave Ras Alula ’ € was a great warrior whose bravery and military 
skill contributed greatly to important victories over Ethiopia's enemies. ' Since 
he was feared and well known for his bravery ’, a statesman and a writer told 
a new generation in the 1920's ? ‘ he [Alula] always defeated and drove away 
the external enemies who came from the side of Hamasén [i.e. the central 
district of Eritrea].' 

Indeed, Ras Alula is regarded today by many Ethiopians as a national 
hero. On 7 February 1974, the Haile Sellasse I Theatre staged the historical 
drama Alula Aba Nega® by Mamo Woudineh. The drama described Ras 
Alula’s victory over the Italians at Dogali on 26 January 1887.’ 


1 A. B. Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, London, 1900, 20. 

2G. F. Berkeley, The campaign of Adowa and the rise of Menelik, London, 1902, new ed., 
1935, 13. 

3 ASMAI (Archivio Storico del soppresso Ministero dell'Africa Italiana, Rome) 36/3-23, 
Ferrari’s report, 14 September 1885. 

4 Ismāʻil b. ‘Abd al-Qadir, al-Tiraz al-manqüsh bibushra qatl Yihanna malik al-hubüsh, MS, 
School of Oriental Studies, University of Durham, pp. 33-4. 

5 PRO (Public Record Office, London), FO 406/1, Hewett to Admiralty, 7-10 January 1884. 

6 Táklü Sadeq Makuriya, Yd-Ityopya tarik, Addis Ababa, 1960/1967-8, 48. 

7 Heruy Waldi Sellas&, Ya-heywat tarik [biographies], Addis Ababa, 1914/1921-2, 47. 

s‘ Abba Nágga' was Ras Alula’s ‘Horse name’. See Mahtàmà Sellasé Wäldä Miasgal, 
‘Čs Bül&w ^, Journal of Ethiopian Studies, vi, 2, 1969, 199-303, and the English introduction 
there by Bairu Táfla, pp. 195-8. 

? Ethiopian Herald, 7 February 1974. For the clash of Dogali see pt. m of this article, 
BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976, translation of leaves 19 and 7a, and nn. 1-5. 
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A CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY OF RAS ALULA à 


Ras Alula’s role in Ethiopia's internal history was significant. He was the 
son of a mere peasant who managed to become Emperor Yohannes's right-hand 
man. As such he was one of the main builders of Tigre’s military superiority 
and political hegemony in Ethiopia during the reign of his master. After 
Yohannes’s death Alula became the champion of Tigrean nationalism 1? before 
submitting to Menelik II in 1894.? 

But it was as a fighter for his country’s independence that Alula gained his 
position in his country's history. He helped Yohannes to face the Egyptian 
Khedive Ismà'il's imperialist aspirations by fighting under his direct command 
in the decisive battles of late 1875 and early 1876.4 He was then nominated 
governor of the future Eritrea and so became ‘the warden of the northern 
frontier ', and went on fighting the Egyptians in a continuous series of border 
clashes lasting till 1884.1 

From early 1885, the Emperor bemg occupied in internal affairs, Alula had 
to face simultaneously a Mahdist threat to conquer Eritrea and Italian 
encroachment inland from Massawa. In a crucial battle at Kufit, on 23 September 
1885, Ras Alula defeated the Amir ‘Uthman Digna, thus ending the Mahdist 
aspirations to at least the Muslim populated areas of Eritrea. His Tesistance 
to Italian encroachment culminated in a famous clash at Dogali (some 30 km. 
from Massawa) in which an Italian battalion was annihilated! 

Alula took part in the battles against the Italians in early 1888 !5 and 
against the Mahdist army at Mütámma (al-Qallabat) in March 1889, where 
Yohannes his master met his death.” 

In the following four years, reputed as an old invincible warrior, Alula took 
& major parb in the many clashes among the desperate leading Tigreans," 
before he accepted Emperor Menelik's hegemony. Considered by this emperor 
as ‘a great bogey ' to the Italians,” Alula finished his colourful military career 
by playing a significant role in the great national victory over the Italians at 


10 See below, pp. 29-33, and especially pp. 34-5. For his origin see p. 30, n. 35, and p. 31, n. 43. 
For his being ‘ a ranker’ vis-à-vis the agrarian hereditary nobility, see H. Erlich, * Alula ** the 
son of Qubi ", a ‘‘ king’s man ” in Ethiopia, 1875-1897 ', JAH, xv, 2, 1974, 261-74. 

11 See below, inter alia, p. 30, nn. 37-41, pp. 33, 34, nn. 48-51, and pt. 11 of this article, BSOAS, 
xxxix, 2, 1976, n. 35. 

12 See pt. I1 of this article, translation of leaves 40a—45b (especially 45a—b), nn. 44-68, and 
Appendix. 

13 Seo Appendix to pt. It of this article, BSOAS, XXXIX, 2, 1976. 

14 See below, pp. 29,30, nn. 30-4. 

15 See below, p. 39, and n. 69. 

16 See below, pp. 40, 41, nn. 71-4. 

17 ag pt. m of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976, translation of leaves 19 and 7a, and 
nn. 1-5. 

3 ee pt. rr of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976, translation of leaves 47b-25b, and 
nn. : 

19 See pt. m of this article, translation of leaves 37b-39b, and nn. 36-43. 

20 For example see pt. I1 of this article, translation of leaves 39b—45a, and nn. 44-64. For 
a fuller description of the internal struggles in Tigre in the period 1889-94, see H. Erlich, A political 
biography of Ras Alula, 1875-1897, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1973. 

21 ASMAT 36/17-168, Capucci to Traversi, 17 October 1894. 
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Adwa on 1 March 1896. He died 11 months later of wounds he had received 
fighting a local rival in Tigre.? He was undoubtedly a key figure in the context 
of both the two major processes of his time: the survival of national in- 
dependence, and the fall of Tigrean internal hegemony and the rise of Shoa. 

From the historical point of view this Ge‘ez contemporary ? biography of 
the Ras contributes much. Though it always tends to praise its hero (silhouetted 
against a selection of villainous rivals),?4 to underemphasize internal conflicts,?5 
to disregard delicate questions such as Alula’s origin, and sometimes to be 
inaccurate in quoting facts and figures,?° the text triumphantly survives the 
test of cross-checking with European and other documents. The period of 
1875-90 is coherently narrated and one cannot avoid concluding that the 
anonymous writer?" was an eyewitness to almost everything he put into 
writing. 

But the author’s greatest contribution is not that he provides additional 
information, valuable as it may be, but that he authentically reflects the spirit 
of the Tigreans in a period which saw their finest hour and their political 
collapse. The Tigreans’ Ethiopian religious nationalism, their proud and even 
hostile attitude to European and African rivals, their uncompromising approach 
to the Muslim Galla, their military skill and bravery, together with internal 
rivalries and jealousies among their leading figures, are all here. 

The history of Tigre in the modern period is still a wide field for research. 
One can be encouraged by the assumption that similar biographies and other 
documents still exist, as in other places in Ethiopia, to be found and studied. 


22 See Appendix to pt. 11 of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976. 

?3 See below, p. 29 and n. 29. 

*4 See below, p. 37, n. 62, and p. 45, n. 93. 

26 See below, p. 34, n. 50, and pt. 11 of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976, translation of 
leaf 37b, and n. 35. 

26 See below, p. 41, nn. 74-5, P. 42, n. 78, p. 44, n. 85, p. 45, nn. 90-1. 

?* See Appendix to pt. xr of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976. 
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TRANSLATION 


Translator’s note 
This Ge‘ez MS, 18 x 12-5 cm., consists of: 


1. One leather cover and 28 parchment leaves, sewn in three sections 
(1-8, 9-18, and 19-28). Leaf la has the number 1 at its head, 2a has 3, 9a also 
has 8, 19a has D, and 22a has 4. i 

2. Nine double leaves and one single leaf, all loose, which the translator 
arranged in order and numbered 29-35, 36-45, and 46-47. 31 is the single 
leaf. Folio 29a has the number 4 at its head and 36a has 2. 

The MS is written by several hands. 


l. Leaves 1, 8, and 29-35 are very well written. 

2. Leaves 2-7, 9-28, and 36-47 are in a clear but undistinguished hand, 
with many minor scribal errors. 

9. The head of 15b has a pencil annotation, and 19a, 28a, and 36a have ink 
annotations in similar hands. The annotator twice mentions a Qäňňazmač 
Cewa, and is perhaps a relative of his. 

4. 28b has an illiterate ink annotation. 

5. A few alterations and erasures have been made, mostly concerning 
Dajjazmaé Wäldä Mika'el. 

The annotations have been enclosed in square brackets in the translation 
below. The translator's conjectures and editorial headings appear in italics. 
Hiatuses in the text where it was evidently intended to fill in names in red ink 
are represented by continuous lines. Parts of the text which are completely 
illegible are represented by pecked lines. 

Examination of the text shows that leaves 1-28 were sewn in the wrong 
order. The annotations on 19a and 36a have evidently been added after the 
dislocation, in an attempt to mend breaks. The translation below attempts to 
reconstruct the original order. 

It seems that the narrative falls into the following parts. 

l. Leaves 1, 29-35, 8-18, 2-6, 27, 19, and 7, a continuous narrative dealing 
mainly with Alula’s appointment as Terkwe Baia, his conflict with Dajjazmat 
Wäldä Mika’él, the death of Wüyzüro Amlàsu, a battle with Dervishes, and 
a battle with Italians. It lacks a conclusion, as 7b has no continuation. 


28 This manuscript was lent by the priests of the church of Manawé, Ras Alula’s birthplace, 
to H. Erlich who visited the village in February 1972 looking for oral sources on the Ras. The 
manuscript was then photocopied in Maqalé and returned to the church. The author of this 
article wishes to thank H. H. Ras MangaSa Seyum, W. YasaSwarq of Abiy Addi (a great-grand- 
daughter of Alula) Ato Sihay Alámayyahu of Abry Addi, Mr. Isaac Greenfeld of Tel-Aviv 
University, Dr. R. Pankhurst of Addis Ababa, and the people of Manawé for their generous 
help. The manuscript was translated by R. Cowley and annotated by H. Erlich. Leaves la, lb, 
29a, and 29b were extensively blaekened, and are reproduced above from handwritten copies 
made by Manbüru Farrüdà of Gondar. An annotation at the top of leaf 15b is too faint to be 


reproduced. It reads MPN TTF : PP : AUU.: AGH: A&A c. Mrs. K. Thorogood 
assisted by typing the article. 
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2. Leaf 20, leaf 28, leaves 22, 23, 21, 46-7, 26, 24-5, concerning Yohannes 
and the kings of Shoa and Gojjam, a battle with Italians, and a visit of Yohannes 
to Aksum. 20b, 28b, and 25b lack continuation, so it is not possible to link 
these three pieces together, though from their contents they appear to belong 
together. 

3. Leaves 36-45, concerning the death of Yohannes and subsequent events. 
45b may not have been the original end of the MS. 

The Ge‘ez text is reproduced here in the order of leaves given above; leaves 
1 and 29 have been reproduced from handwritten copies of the photocopies. 
The English translation is literal and follows the order of the Ge'ez closely. As 
the punctuation of the MS is haphazard, the translator has introduced his own 
punctuation and paragraphing in the English. 


Introduction 

la (Inthename of God the father ————, and in the name of God the Son) -——-, 
who from the holy virgin became man, (the Son of Man), and m the name 
of God the Holy Spirit, who has existed since before all times (and ages), 
we are writing all the glories and victoriousness of the elect and blessed 
man of God, Ras Alula, chief of the nobles, true to the Orthodox faith, by 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom honour and praise are due. 
May the riches of the help of our Lady the virgin Mary, mother of God, 
our mother of the heavenly Zion, save him from the evil day, and protect 
him from all trouble for ever and ever.?? 


1875, 1876: Alula’s vole in the battles of Gundet and Gura 9? 
In the fourth year of the reign of Yohannes, king of kings,** Muslims 
lb came and arrived in the land of Hamasén,®* and / when Ras? 
(Alula) heard the news of their coming, the grace of the Holy Spirit aroused 
him and Messianic power emboldened him. He took up his spear, and 
girded his sword, and fought with them. Some died from the sword, and 
some by the point of the javelin and some by the throwing of stones 
which were of lead (bullets). The corpses of the Muslims fell, and in one 





29 This suggests that the MS is a contemporary history, which was written before the death 
of Alula on 15 February 1897. (ASMAI 3/17-229, V. Governatore to M. d. G., 25 February 
1897; H. Erlich, A political biography of Ras Alula, 39. The last event described in that MS 
took place in March 1890. See pt. 11 of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976, n. 68.) 

39 Alida had a major role in the battles of Gundet (16 November 1875) and Gura (7-9 March 
1876) against the invading Egyptian troops of Khedive Isma‘il. Under the supreme command of 
Yohannes, he distinguished himself as an excellent general, and this may be justifiably regarded 
as the beginning of his career. According to an Itahan writer Alula was later called ‘ the Lion 
of Gura’ (A. Bonacnema, Due anni a Massawa, Fabriano, 1887, 43). 

31 Dated from the coronation of Yohannes the fourth year ended in January 1876 just before 
the battle of Gura. 

82 A sub-province in today’s Eritrea. 

33 In fact Alula was then only a Saliqa (G. Douin, Histoire du règne du Khédive Ismail, 
Le Caire, 1933-41, mn, pt. nr, 770). 
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day 102,500 perished.** This man (Alula) returned with much spoil and 
prizes of war, and did homage to the king. He cried out and said, ‘I am 
your servant, the son of your maidservant 35 The king said to him, ‘ My 
son, live for me for a long time’, because he saw that the grace of the 
Holy Spirit rested on him. He said to his nobles, ‘Do you not see that 
favour follows this man, who showed promise from his childhood ? ^. And 
he (the king) said to him (Alula), ‘I give you this land which flows with 
milk and honey 7.35 


1877: Alula is called by Yohannes to fight Menelik 37 

29a In the second year after this he fought 38 / with the tribe of the 
Ishmaelites, namely the men of T — ——, who came out of Egypt. While the 
great and honoured ( Yohannes), king of kings, was in the country of 
Tigre,?* the great land, the mother of lands, he thought that he would go 
towards Begemdir; and he went quickly thither, and reached the land 
which is named Dabra Tabor, and he made an encampment there, because 
this is the centre and the crown of the whole land, the exemplification of 
Jerusalem, the land of salvation. He made there a dismissal of the people 
and the nobles, and he sent them all away, each in his own direction and 
to his own place.4° He (Yohannes) sent this elect and blessed man of God, 
Ras (Alula), chief of the princes, towards Gayent, that he might 
make justice and equity there; for they are powerful and wicked demon- 
possessed men, and there is no one who can control them, except him,*! 








%1 In the battle of Gura the Egyptians admittedly lost 2,500 dead and 1,500 wounded (Ratib 
Pasha to Captain Wharton in FO 78/2631, Vivian to Derby, 23 January 1877). 

55 Alula was of humble origins. His parents were peasants from the village of Zuqli, near 
Manawé, some 20 km. south of Abiy Addi, Tambén. In his early career he was an A&kür, follower, 
of Dajjazmaé Kassa, subsequently the emperor Yohannes. 

** In early October 1876 Yohannes appointed Alula over Hamasén and granted him the rank 
of a Ras (Douin, Histoire, x1, pt. m, 1085). Thus Alula replaced Dajjazma$ Waldaà Mika’él, who 
had supported the Egyptians in Gura. (See J. A. Kolmodin, Traditions de Tsazzega e Hazzega 
Rome, 1912-16, no. 239; Muhammad Rif‘at Bek, Jabr al-kasr fé *l-khilag min al-asr, Cairo, 
1314/1896-7, 14-15.) 

37 In March 1877 Alula was called by Yohannes from Hamasén back to Tigre (L. H. Mitchell, 
Report on the seizure by the Abyssinians, Cairo, 1878, 97). The emperor had to react to the Shoan 
king Menelik’s advance of February 1877 to Dabra Tabor (Guébré Sellassié, Chronique du régne 
de Ménélik II, Paris, 1930-2, ch. xxiv). Yohannes reached Gojjam in the early rainy season to 
find that Menelik had already returned to Shoa. Yohannes spent the rainy season of 1877 at 
Dabrá Tabor and Alula was sent to camp near Menelik’s border (Erlich, 32; L. Gentile, L’ Apostolo 
dei Galla, Torino, 1916, 345). 

38 1877. 

39 i.e. The district of Adwa then called Tigre. As reflected in our MS, the term Tigre as a 
reference to the whole of this northern province was not frequently used in Yohannes's period. 

40 [n order to spend the rainy season in their homes (see, e.g., Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, 36). 

41 Dabrü Tabor is east of Lake Tana, and Gayent is the district between Dabra Tabor and 
Wállo. As Alula was sent to camp near Menelik’s border, this is possibly a reference to the Galla 
whom he presumably raided during the period between March 1877 and Yohannes's invasion 
of Shoa of February 1878. 
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Ras Alula is appointed Terkwe Baša and becomes Yohannes’s right-hand man 

At this time ** Yohannes, king of kings, had a good idea, and the grace 

29b of / God which rested on him made him concerned about the glory and 
konour of Ras (Alula) saying, ‘ With what name shall I magnify 
him, and with what name shall I honour him, for this man is faithful after 
my own heart, and he does all my wishes, and he does not hold back from 
doing my commands’. And he was at a loss for what he should do for 
him, for he loved him greatly from the depths of his heart and his stomach. 

When the work that he (Alula) did for him weighed heavy on him, he 
called his father and his counsellors, the great chief of the priests Etigé 
(Téwofelos),** pillar of the faith which does not tremble, whose sea of 
knowledge is undepleted. Ali the princes and nobles, priests and chiefs of 
the people used to praise him (Hédgé), saying of him, ‘ A chief priest like 
this 1s fitting for us, because he is a teacher and a rebuker who shows no 
partiality, and (Yohannes), king of kings, does nothing at all except 

30a he first / consults with him ’. 

Because of this, he (Yohannes) called him (H¢dgé), and said to him, 
‘O my father, hear me, that I may say something to you. I shall ask 
you, and you will answer me about it as the Holy Spirit gives you 
understanding *, Htagé (T'éwofelos) answered, and said to him, * Then 
tell me what is in your heart’. And — (Yohannes), king of kings, said 
to him, ‘O my father, the work that I should do for my beloved and 
faithful Ras (Alula) weighs heavy on me, and I ask myself, “ Which 
is the name which is greater than all names, and which is the rank which 
is higher than all ranks ? ", that I may name him with this name, and 
honour him with this rank, my beloved and faithful Ras (Alula), by 
reason of the great love with which I love him. You yourself know that 
I love him abundantly, and that he loves me. Our love is strong like 
death. Much water cannot destroy our love, nor rivers shake it.55 If 

20b I gave / all my possessions to Ras (Alula) because of the love with 
which I love him, would not any of the princes or nobles, or any of the 
troops, utterly scorn it, as Solomon said formerly ? ' 

After he (Yohannes) had said all this, Ecügé ——— (Tēwofelos) was 
silent for a long time, amazed at the word of the matter of the king. Then 























42 Between March 1877 and February 1878. 

*5 Alula was then trusted and liked by Yohannes. This may be attributed not only to the 
Ras's personality, but also to the faot that * Alula is of low birth and has no pretensions of himself 
with the royal family ' (FO 78/3806, Egerton to Salisbury, 26 July 1885, quoting Mason Bey). 

** A great supporter of Yohannes and after the Emperor's death of Ras Mangada Yohannes 
and Ras Alula (Mercatolli in Le Tribuna, 5 July 1805, ASMAI 3/6/42, De Martino to Baratieri 
14 December 92; for his later career sce C. Conti Rossini, Italia ed Etiopia, Roma, 1935, 469-71). 

45 For Alula's friendship with Yohannes, and the best comparative sketches of their characters, 
seo W. Winstanley, A visit to Abyssinia, London, 1881, rr, 224, 225, 230, 235. According to 
Heruy, Alula was the emperor’s ‘ baldmwal’, i.e. a favourite. Heruy Waldd Sellas&, Ya-heywat 
tarik, 47. 
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he opened his mouth, and said, ‘I had an idea like this; and like you, 
that which should be done for him weighs heavily upon me. Nevertheless 
let us pray to the Lord our God. Let the two of us ask him, as the apostle 
says, “If there is one who lacks wisdom, let him ask of God the giver, 
because God is not deaf to the request of the soul which is made with fear 
and trembling, as he himself has said, and he will grant his prayer to the 
one who prayed "'. After they had discussed this matter, they prayed 
and besought God concerning the glory and honour of the / elect and 
(Alula), chief of the princes, as Nathan the prophet and 
David the king prayed about the building of the temple of God ; and God 





. - heard their prayer and accepted their request, and he revealed to them 


31b 


the thought of their heart that they should do what they desired. 

The king and the Eğägë met a second time, in private, not in public, 
and it was said, ‘ Behold, we have found an honourable name and a high 
rank which is fitting for the elect and blessed Ras (Alula) ’, and saying 
this, they named him Terkwe Baša,% saying, ‘ There is nothing which is 
greater than this name, and there is nothing which is better. than this 
rank’. And they closed the matter with this counsel. 

When this matter pleased the king, he assembled all the craftsmen in 
silver who know craft and skill, and he said to them, ‘ Make for the elect 
and blessed Ras (Alula), beloved of my soul and faithful of my heart, 
a covering of gold for his head, and a necklace of gold / for his collar’ ; 
and for his legs, he had made for him rings of gold and shoes of gold, and 
also he had made for him many adornments of gold and silver. In the 
matter of beautiful clothes, he ordered the officials of his house, namely 
the custodians, and said to them, ‘ Prepare beautiful clothes woven in 
gold and silver for his adornment’. Further he said to them, ‘ Bring fine 
cloth that he may gird his waist’; and they did this as he commanded 
them: 

Then he (Yohannes) said, ‘Call the elect and blessed Ras’. The 
messengers of the king went, and they said to him, ‘ Your lord the king 
says to you, " Come "". He came with enthusiasm because of the word 








. of the king's message, and having come, he stood before him and bowed 


down on his knees. He said, ‘ Behold me, O my lord’. When the king 
saw him, he rejoiced because he had come quickly to him.‘ 
A command went out from (Yohannes), king of kings, which said, 





48 The title of Terkwe Baša was connected in Ethiopian history with the introduction of 
firearms. This funotionary was the commander of the fusiliers and in charge of the imperial 
stores of firearms. The former Terlowe Baga was killed in Gura. (Aláqa Lümlüm, Tarik, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, MS Eth. 259, Mondon 72, fol. 21. An English translation is kept by Dr. R. 
Caulk, National University, Addis Ababa.) Alula used that title to emphasize his superiority 
over the other Rases in Yohannes's court, and he always referred to himself as ‘ Ras Alula who 
is a Terkwe Baša?’ (see, e.g., Alula's various letters in C. Giglio (ed.), L'Italia in Africa. Serie 
storica. Etiopia-Mar Rosso, v, Documenti (1885-1886), Roma, 1966). 

47 This may indicate that the obedience of others of the Emperor's vassals was grudging. 
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* Assemble, all you princes / and nobles, priests and monks. Let not one 
be missing from my troops, small or great, in order that they may see the 
glory and honour of the elect and blessed Ras —— (Alula), chief of the 
princes °. He adorned him with all adornments of silver and gold, and with 
fine clothes of thin material, as we said before. He did nothing like this 
for the other nobles. Seeing this, the people who were assembled on that 
day, from the least of them to the greatest, said, ‘ Grace and honour such 
as this are fitting, they are fitting, they are fitting for the man of God 
Ras (Alula), honest in understanding and true of mind '. There were 
those who said, “He who has become a prince and a noble does not covet, 
but bows his head’; and there were those who said, * For it is by humility 
that he has obtained lordship °. And we, my brothers, let us not lose hold 
of humility, and let us not raise up our heads; for in the place where 
there is pride, there is trouble. Further it was said that pride is a burden 





32b to / God, and we ourselves know that pride threw down the Devil from 


33a, 


his seat. 

Let us return to our former matter. When { Yohannes), king of 
kings, had completed the ceremony of appointment of the Ras, he said to 
him, “Hear me, that I may speak to you, O elect and blessed Ras 
(Alula), beloved of my soul and faithful of my heart. Behold, I have given 
you the right of authority. Let your authority be under me. Do all that 
you wish, and there will not be found one of the princes or nobles who 
will be honoured above you. And for me, there is nothing with which 
I could make you greater, except only the throne of my kingdom °. Having 
heard this matter from the word of the king, Ras (Alula) bowed before 
the throne of the king and rejoiced. There was on that day rejoicing and 
gladness, praise and singing because of the honour of the appointment, and 
because of the great joy of Ras (Alula). 














1878: Submission of Menelik + 

After all this, the two of them counselled together, / the king of kings 
and Ras — (Alula), the chief of the princes. They said, ‘ Let us assemble 
our troops, and let us go to the land of Shoa’. And in this counsel all the 
nobles were united. They hastened to go there in great majesty, with 
many troops. When the king and the nobles of the country of Shoa, and 
ali creatures from man to the animals, heard this news, they trembled 
and were afraid, and melted like wax, all those who were living there. The 
land trembled, and the whole of the land of Shoa was troubled because of 
the majesty of the coming of —— (Yohannes), king of kings, and because 
of the strength of the power of Ras (Alula), chief of the princes, for 
they greatly feared Ras —— (Alula), because he was a man powerful and 
resolute, and greatly to be feared. Because of his majesty the Jand feared, 
and all the power of the young men was shaken. 





48 [n February 1878 Yohannes finally invaded Shoa. 
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33b With the help of his all-powerful God, and by / the wish of his lord 
(Yohannes), conqueror and ruler of enemies, Ras —— (Alula) did in that 
land great deeds which are uncountable and cannot all be written or told. 
If all the deeds which were done in the country of Shoa were written 
down singly, the matter would be too much for us. And it would seem 
like falsehood to the hearers, and like forgetfulness to those who write 
and read 10.9 And for us, the spirit of God which rests upon us, makes us 
diligent and inspires us, in order that we write the history of the glory 
and honour of Ras (Alula), chief of the princes. 








1878: Ras Alula retakes Hamasén from the rebellious Waldà Mika’ al à 

When (Yohannes), kings of kings had returned from the country 
of Shoa and was in the country of Wüllo,? messengers came and told him 
the news of the death of the great Ras Bar'u, prince of the land of Tigre.5? 

And the reason for his death is as follows. There was a noble who was 

34a called Dajjazmaé Wäldä Mika'él -—— / zmač Walda Mika'el, namely 
Christian —-— — in his work; ‘I will kill him, and I will cut off his head 
like Goliath the giant, and I will depose him from his honour like 
the deceitful Devil, because he is proud like Goliath and lifted up like the 
Devil’. And again the faithful man Ras (Alula) said, ‘To me the 
strength of the power and the glory of the authority of this man — —— 
seem like a weak reed stem which waves before the face of the wind, and 
like grass on the housetops which dries before they reap it’. 

— (Yohannes), king of kings, having heard this matter from Ras —— 
(Alula), was silent for a long time while he thought in his heart, and he 
said, ‘If this Ras (Alula) is separated from me and goes to where 
that man, — — — (the enemy of) good is, namely Dajjazmat Wilda Mika’él, 

34b who will uphold for me the house of my kingdom ? /; for there is no one 
who can order the house of the kingdom like him. But if he stays with 
me, who can fight this — — — (wicked man) ?; for there is not to be found 
a man faithful like him (Alula), who does my will’, 











48 In March 1878 Menelik sued for peace. According to some Italian writers, it was Alula 
who removed the stone from the neck of Menelik when he submitted to Yohannes. (Among 
others, Col. Pietro Valle ‘ Abissinia, schizzo fisico e storico ', Rivista Militare Italiana, 1, 1887, 
495-508.) 

°° The author clearly tended to minimize the internal conflicts which were referred to in the 
MS. See also part 11 of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976, n. 35. 

51 While Alula was helping Yohannes to consolidate his hegemony, Alula’s own new province 
was recaptured by its previous ruler Waldü Mika’él. Waldü Mika’él was supported by the 
hostile Egyptian authorities of Massawa and Karan, by whom he was also recognized as a Ras 
(FO 407/11, Gordon’s memorandum of 15 September 1879). 

5? Where he conferred with Menelik and Ras Adal over acute religious and political problems. 

?* Ras Bariyaw Gibra S&ádeq, the governor of Adwa, was left by Yohannes in March 1877 
in charge of Tigre. In May 1878 he crossed the river Márüb to fight Waldi Mika'el, but was 
ambushed and killed by the latter on 20 May 1878, near Asmara (Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Paris, Massauah 4, Carbonnel to MAE, 25 May 1878). 
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While he { Yohannes) thought about this, an angel of God appeared to 
him in secret, and said to him, * It is better for you that Ras —— (Alula), 
your faithful and beloved one, should go to fight your enemy. Is not this 
Ras (Alula) a man powerful and warlike ? Just as you have made 
him rejoice, so he will make you rejoice, and just as you have honoured 
him, so he will honour you’. 

When the king — — — (Yohannes) heard this word from the mouth of the 
angel, he said to Ras — (Aula), the beloved of his soul and faithful of 
his heart, ‘Go to the place you mentioned to me yourself, and let it be 
according to your word’. And he blessed him again saying, ‘May the 
power of the Lord of hosts rest upon you, and may the riches of the help 
of Our Lady / (Mary), mother of God, who is our mother of holy 
Zion, not depart from you’. 

Having received this blessing, he went rejoicing and with gladness. 
His joy was not pride in the strength of his power or in the number of his 
troops, but he knew that the power of God was following him and that 
the prayer of ( Yohannes), the righteous king was helping him. In this 
matter Ras (Alula) was like David, for David first besought Saul, 
the king of Israel, and said to him, ‘ Send me to —— (Goliath) your enemy, 
that I may kill him and cut off his head in the power of the Lord my God, 
may His name be lifted up and His remembrance be great, who separated 
me and took me out of my mother’s womb; and not by my own power. 
Then your heart shall rejoice in this work °. 

The faithful man Ras —— (Alula) spoke like this to his lord 
(Yohannes) /, king of kings, ‘Send me to this man Dàjjazmaó Walda 
Mika'el, of good name but a traitorous rebel, who is by faith and by works 
a Christian. And I will have a battle with him, and I will conquer him 
by the power of the Lord my God, and not by my own power. If he 
conquers me, do not bury my body in the ground’. 

With this word, and others like it, he took his leave, and began to go 
towards Tigre, growling like a lion and seeking what he would devour. 
The priests and monks, people and nobles, old people and children, men 
and women rejoiced when they heard the news of the coming of the man 
of God, Ras (Alula), a man powerful, resolute, and warlike, in order 
that he might fight their enemy and protect their land. And all those 
whom we mentioned before spoke one to the other, saying, “So -—— who 
can conquer us? For behold the faithful man / Ras (Alula) has 
come among us in order to save us from the hand of onr enemy and from 
the hand of all who hate us’, While they were rejoicing and were glad like 
this, this honoured prince Ras (Alula) arrived in the great land, the 


























5! The text has been tampered with hero, as in 33b, 34a, and 34b above. 

55 Wilda Mika’él was encouraged by the Egyptians at Massawa to advance and take Adwa 
(B. Hill, Colonel Gordon in central Africa, London, 1881, 209; British Museum, Add. MS 51294, 
Gordon to his sister, 26 April 1878, 15 May 1878). 
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land of Endárta, and passed through this country, and arrived in the 
country of Tünbén.5* This was for us a guide to the good path, namely 
the certain teaching of the faith. He went from there to the country of 
Aksum, the mother of lands and the pride of all the world. And the 
people received him, many priests and monks, old and young, men and 
women, and all the singers, some leading and some following, crying out 
and saying, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers, who has raised you 
up for us as a horn of our salvation, from the house of —— — (2) his servant, 
namely Ras (Alula) of honoured name and beautiful memory ’. / He 
bowed down before them. 

' After this it pleased him to go to where this ——— (wicked man) was," 
because the spirit of power which rested on him inspired him. When 
there was heard the news of the coming of the man of God, Ras 
(Alula), a man resolute and warlike, in all the districts of Tigre, fear and 
trembling seized him, this wicked man Däjjazmač Wäldä Mika'el, and he 
melted like wax before the fire. The country was not able to bear him, 
and all the land of Hamasén was troubled by the majesty of Ras —— 
(Alula), chief of the princes, saying ‘ Woe is me, alas for me ! °. And after 
this he (Waldà Mikaël) sent emissaries to him, to Ras —— (Alula), 
saying, ' Forgive me, Ras Alula, my lord, and do not look on the evil of 
my deeds, because I will not fail to —— — (bless you); and you, do not lose 
the opportunity for mercy’. He said this, not from a desire to make 
peace and love, / but because fear and trembling rested upon him. After 
this they made reconciliation and peace.5? 

And Ras Alula said to him, ‘Come, let us go to where our lord, 
Yohannes, king of kings, 15,99? that we may see his face, and bow down to 
the glory of his kingship, for he is forgiving and not revengeful’. When 
Yohannes, king of kings, saw Dajjazmaé Wäldä Mika’él bowing before 
him and domg homage to the glory of his kingship, he remembered the 
word of the book which says, ‘If your brother sin, forgive him seventy 
times seven’. He gave him the appointment over the land of Hamasén, 
and granted him a name greater than all names, and adorned him with all 








9b beautiful adornments. He made for him a crown of gold for his head, / and 


a necklace of gold for his collar, and rings of gold for his legs, and clothes 
of gold for his back. Was he not named with a great name, that is to say, 


*6'Tdmbén and Endarte are two sub-provinces in today’s Tigre. The capital of Tambén 18 
Abiy Addi and that of Endarta is Maqalé. 

67 Waldi Mike’él, who was in his headquarters at Hazàga, then the capital of Hamasén 
(Kolmodin, Traditions, no. 260). Owing to Gordon’s policy the Egyptians, in May 1878, stopped 
supporting the Ethiopian outlaw (A. B. Wylde, '83 to °87 in the Soudan, London, 1888, 1, 334, 335). 
Alula managed to mobilize in Tigre some 20,000 troops and crossed the Márab in late September 
1878 (MAE, Massauah 4, Carbonnel to MAE, 10 November 1878). 

53 December 1878 at Aksum (Hill, Gordon, 328, 329, Kolmodin, Traditions, no. 261). 

5? Yohannes was then in Dábrä Tabor (Kolmodin, Traditions, no. 261). 
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Ras W&ld& Mika'el ? 9 And they returned with joy and gladness, as Ras 
Wáldà Mika’él praised Yohannes, king of kings, and glorified Ras Alula, 
saying, “ What can I give back te Ras Alula for all he has done for me ? 
For he has made me great and has lifted me up above all the nobles of 
Hamasén ’,®1 


1879: Alula establishes his government in the Márüb Mella 
After this he made an encampment on the border of Hamasén, which 
is called Gwera‘e.® And all the people and all the tribes were subject to 
him. From there he passed on and went over opposite this place, and made 
10a an encampment in the place called Ad Taklay.® / The people of Hamasén 
and the people of Sárayé and the people of Qwahayn and the people of 
Danbilas and the people of Egila, light-skinned slaves and black-skinned 
slaves, people of Halhal, Mogiis, Hasügáde, and Baqla,® brought offerings, 
being obedient to his word and respecting his power, not by free-will but 
by compulsion. 


Alula’s noble wife: Wayzäro Amlásu 


At that time there was a woman, Wayziro (Amlásu), beautiful in 
her voice and graceful in her deeds. Is she not a beautiful woman, and 





°° Thus Yohannes recognized the rank given to Walda Mika’él by the Egyptians (Kolmodin, 
Traditions, no. 261). 

ĉl In fact Alula did not return with Walda Mika’él to Hamasén, but accompanied Yohannes 
to the Galla country (P. Matteucci, In Abissinia, Milano, 1880, 95). They returned to Dabra 
Tabor in late March 1879. 

° Alula crossed the Marab in July 1879 and camped at Gura west of Sagüánayti (MAE, 
Massauah 4, Raffray to Consul, Egypt, 8 September 1879). In August and September he sent 
raiders to Halhal and Bogos, and actually controlled the Marab Mella& (the future Eritrea). 
While in Gura in August-September 1879 (but before 16 September 1879, when he received 
Gordon there), Alula imprisoned his deputy Ras Wilda Mika’él. Ras Wilda Mika'6l was accused 
of treason, was sent to Yohannes m Dübra Tabor, and then was put on Amba Salama (where 
he stayed till 1891) (Kolmodin, Traditions, nos. 262-5; Takld Sadeq Makuriya, Yà-Ityopya 
tarik, Addis Ababa, 1960/1967-8, 57, 58). In Hamasén, Alula’s role in the fall of Walda Mika'el 
was well remembered to his discredit (Kolmodin, Traditions), and it is interesting to note that 
the author of our MS preferred to ignore the subject. 

5 Alula moved to Addi Taklay (west of Asmara) in late September 1879 (FO 407/11, Wylde 
to Salisbury, 20 October 1879). This place was his permanent headquarters til! the second part 
of 1884 when he moved to Asmara (Erlich, Ras Alula, 139). 

9! Districts, places, and tribes in the Marab Mella$. * The people of ... Hasagadé* are the 
three Tigre-speaking tribes of Eritrea, Habbab, Ad Takles, and Ad Támaryam (see J. S. 
Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, second ed., London, 1965, 158-61). Bágla is the coastal region 
north of Massawa, known also as the Sübil (Trimingham, 10). The population of those peripheral 
Muslim Eritrean tribes, which were nommally under Egyptian government, was tributary to 
Ras Alula and was frequently raided by his armies till the appearance of the Mahdists and the 
Italians in the area in 1885. 

$5 I$ was probably in 1878 when he was appointed as a Terkwe Baša that Ras Alula divorced 
his wife Botwata, a daughter of a peasant from Tambén, and married Wayzaro Amlasu, the 
young and beautiful daughter of Ras Ar’aya Demsu (fellequ). Ras Ar’aya was the emperor’s 
uncle and a very influential person, of whom tho young Alula had been a follower in the late 
1860's (Erlich, Ras Alula, 12). i 
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very wonderful? She was like Egzi’e Harüya, the mother of Abunü 
Täklä Haymanot, in deeds and in faith. She thought in her heart, and 
she said to him (Alula) in a humble voice, ‘ Hear me, my lord, let me say 
one thing to you. What will become of all this property of ours? That 
which is needful to the poor, let us give to the poor and the wretched, to 


10b widows and orphans; / and that which is needful to the church, let us 


lia 


llb 


]2a 


give to the church’. And he said to her, * Certainly, let it be as you say’. 
He gave all his property to the poor and the wretched, and to all the 
churches. Most of all, for our mother of Zion (Aksum), he had made for her 
her ornaments, a cross of gold and & censer of gold and silver, a crown of 
gold and clothes of gold and silver and clothes of silk, a chalice of gold 
and a paten of gold. For they were knowledgeable and full of under- 
standing, and observed the word of the book which says, * Do not lay up 
treasure which is on earth, but lay up treasure which is in heaven, where 
moth does not spoil it and thief does not find it’: and further says, ' What 
use is it to a man if he gains all the world and destroys his soul ? ’. 

After this a serious illness seized her for many / days,5* and she died.° 
Angels with crowns descended, and took up her soul with songs and chants, 
saying, ‘ O blessed soul, blessed is the womb that contained you, blessed 
the back that carried you, blessed the knees that supported you, blessed 
the breasts that fed you and blessed the day on which nothing happened 
except that you were born’. They stood her before the Most High. And 
He said to them, ‘ Put her in her eternal inheritance, which is Paradise, the 
place of the righteous, who keep the law of the Most High, and perform 
His will’. 

The priests and monks, nobles and troops, men and women, old people 
and children, masters and servants wept and made lamentation, standing 
in their ranks and in their families. They held all / her adornments, and 
they said, ‘ (Amlüsu) was clothing for our nakedness and food for 
our hunger and strength for our weakness, a support for our hands, and 
joy and gladness for our sorrow --~ (and for our sadness) and for our 
grief. For she was the favour of the priests and the hope of the monks, 
the protection of old people and children and the pride of all women’. 

And especially, sorrow overwhelmed Ras Alula and he wept greatly, 
saying, ‘ (Amldisu) was the covering of my head, the necklace of my 
collar, and the shield of my upper arm. Behold, the wall of my house has 
fallen, alas for me, woe is me, for my light is darkened and my lamp 
extinguished, alas for me, woe is me. My praise has become silent, my 
thought is weakened and my strength trembles ’. 

/ After this, they buried her in a new grave, in the place of Abba 








86 Sce Matteucci, In Abissinia, 233. 

*? Amlasu died in October 1883 (FO 406/1, Hewett to Admiralty, 7-10 January 1884). For 
a song lamenting Amlisu’s death see C. Conti Rossini, Proverbi tradizione e canzoni tigrine, 
Roma, 1912, p. 281, song no. 39 and also p. 283, song no. 40. 
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Arigawi, that is zü-Mika'el, who was the guide of the nine saints in the 
path of the gospel. This place is called Däbrä Hale Luya.9? 

He (Alula) wrote a letter about her death to his lord, Yohannes. The 
king sorrowed and grieved on account of her strong faith and princely 
deeds, for he loved her greatly, more than all the female relatives of his 
father and mother. 


1883: A clash at Séhate with the Egyptians *? 

In those days, many wicked men, namely Turks, came against him, 
and they arrived on this side of the sea of Eritrea, at a place called Sühati. 
When Ras Alula heard the matter of their coming and the news of the 
arrival of these wicked and apostate men, his heart blazed like a fire, and 

12b he could not be patient, / and he rose up to fight them. He said to the 
nobles and troops who were with him, * In faith be brave, and do not fear '. 
The powerful chiefs of his army, namely Blatta Gabru, Salüqa Ar'aya, 
Lejj Fanta, Baša Talla Waddi, Bata Fánja, Baša Dasta, Abba Gai, Baša 
Asro Balla,?° came to him when they heard that he had risen up for battle. 
They said to him, * It is not good that you go to do battle, but we ourselves 
will go, and we will do battle with him while you help us with your strong 
power'. And further they said, ‘It is not a marvel if the strong defeats 

19a the weak. The marvel is if the weak defeats / the strong’. And he said 
to them, * No, but I will go with you and do battle’. 

And going, they found them (the Egyptians) digging the ground, 
gathering up wood, and piling up stones to make a strong wall. When 
they (the Egyptians) heard the news of the coming of Ras Alula, a man 
resolute, powerful, and warlike, they left this place and fled by night, and 
the tracks of their path were not found. For fear and trembling had 


$3 According to the evidence of the old people of Mandwé, Amlásu was buried at Dabra Damo. 
The ' place of Abba Arügawi' is Dabra Damo, where Aragawi, one of the Nine Saints, taught 
Christianity towards the end of the fifth century. See Taddesse Tamrat, Church and state in 
Eihiopia, 1270-1527, Oxford, 1972, p. 24, n. 1, quoting Conti Rossini's Storia d Etiopia, 158-61. 
See also Appendice III by Maurice de Coppet in Guébré Sellasié, Chronique du règne de Méndlik 11 a 
1, 657. 

$9? During the period 1879-83 Alula, the governor of the Marab Mella, had hostile relations 
with his Egyptian neighbours, and he frequently raided and clashed with them in Bogos, which 
was claimed by Ethiopia. Yet, as Alula was interested in developing commerce with Massawa, 
he maintained a modus vivendi with the Egyptians in that port (see Erlich, Ras Alula, 50). 
In October 1883, the Egyptians sent a company of irregular troops to occupy Sdhati, then a 
deserted water source on the caravan route to Massawa. Alula demanded the evacuation of 
the Egyptian troops from this place, which he regarded as ‘a neutral ground’ (FO 78/3808, 
Mareopoli to Chermside, 26 August 1885, quoting Alula). This demand was rejected by Massawa, 
and Alula raided the place, killing 45 Egyptian irregulars and imprisoning 15 (Times, 26 Novem- 
ber 1883; FO 407/28, Moncrief to Baring, 4 November 1883). This clash was the last one 
which the Ethiopians had with these neighbours. As the Egyptians were then actually facing 
destruction in the Sudan, British diplomacy was soon to initiate a peace treaty between Ethiopia 
and Egypt (to be signed also by Britain). 

7? They were all people of humble origin, like Alula, natives of Tambén (Erlich, Ras Alula, 
148-9). 
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seized them, and the ground was not able to bear them. Powerful men, 
whom we mentioned before, went into it and knocked down the wall, as 
Joshua and his troops knocked down the wall of Jericho, and eradicated 

18b the people within it. He returned with joy / and gladness to the settlement 
of Asmara. 


1885; the battle of Kufit 7 


When he had been there for two years, unclean Muslims of the country 
of the west, whom they call Dervishes, rose up, and spoke great blasphemies 
against God and against his anointed one, Yohannes the king, as Senna- 
cherib blasphemed against God the Lord and against Hezekiah the king. 
The prophet said about them, and about those like them, ‘ They thought 
vanity and spoke it; they spoke lawlessness in the highest. They lifted 
up their mouth to heaven, and their tongue went to and fro on the earth, 
and their heart passed the bounds of pride’. 

14a When Ras Alula, the true of faith and the foundation / of good works, 
heard this matter of the blasphemy of these unclean pagans, he became 
strong and powerful in the Holy Spirit, he growled like a lion and shouted 
with a great voice, and sent a written message to — — — (this wicked man), 
whom these rebels and apostates called Esla Endané,72 saying, “ How 
have you dared to come towards me, O evil and troublesome man. Do you 
not fear the Lord God who made heaven and earth and all that is in 
them ? ’,78 

At that time he remembered the word of the book, which says, ‘ Who 
can withstand us while God is with us ? There is none that shall separate 
us from the love of Christ, neither death nor life, neither powerful thing 
nor angels, neither anything of the heights, nor of the depths, nor any 
other creation of the lower regions ’. 

14b He sent round a herald, / who said, ‘ Every man who goes here and 
there at the time of battle, I will kill with a cruel death, and he will have 


^1 After Sahati the British sent Rear-Admiral Hewett to sign with Yohannes a treaty between 
Ethiopia, England. and Egypt. According to the so-called * Hewett Treaty’ (3 June 1884), 
Alula started facilitating the Egyptian withdrawal from the eastern Sudan, where their garrisons 
were besieged by the Mahdists. Thus Ethiopia and the Mahdist state camo into direot con- 
frontation. In the Eritrean arena tension was gathering momentum during 1885 owing to 
Alula's intention to march on Kassala and relieve the Egyptian garrison. The Mahdists, on 
the other hand, influenced: the Muslim inhabitants of Bogos and the area around Massawa, 
aiming to replace there the evacuated Egyptians. In August 1885, ‘Uthman Diqna, the Amir 
of the eastern Sudan, arrived at Kassala (whioh had already fallen) and marched to Kufit, 
threatening in words and deeds to invade the Marab Mella. Alula, who had hitherto hesitated 
to take the road to Kassala because of the Italian occupation of Massawa (February 1885), 
marched to meet him at Kufit, mid-way between Karan and Kassala, south of Bisha, on 
23 September 1885 (Erlich, Ras Alula, 69-138). 

?? i.e. ‘Uthman Digna. 

?? For other versions of Alula’s letter to Diqna, dated 18 September 1885, see SOAS micro- 
film M.518, ‘Sa‘d Rif'at Report’; Na'üm Shuqayr, T'rikh al-Südàün, Cairo, 1903, 401; H. C. 
Jackson, Osman Digna, London, 1926, 113. 
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no hope of life in the kingdom of Heaven '. Does the book not say, * This 
one died a unique death, and by His death overthrew sin ?' And also it 
says, ‘Do not fear death, fear sin '. Then eagerness increased, for the 
word of the book which says, ‘ Desire the grace which is greater’, and 
which says, ‘ Zeal for Your house has eaten me up °’, made him diligent. 

He (Ras Alula) came upon them (the Dervishes), holding spears and 
mattocks and axes,”4 and they met in a place called Kofit. When he saw 
the nobles and the troops, he became like one drunk, and lost his mind ; / 
and just as a trained dog despatches the prey, so Ras Alula made battle 
with him, and a great killing from sunrise until sunset. Ras Alula conquered 
and finished off the wicked and apostate men who brought division upon 
the name of Christ and who make arguments over the Messianic law. There 
was not one man of them left,”5 for the strong power which helps those in 
difficulty and strengthens the weak helped him. Then was fulfilled the word 
of the book which says, * All the abundance of things which man does are 
not completed except by.the help of God’. 

From among his troops, many faithful ones died, those called Blatta 
Gabru, Assillafi / Hagwüs Wärräta [and Qäňňazmač Cewa, brother of 
Ras Alula].5 For the rest, no one knows their names,” but their names 
are written in Heaven, in the book of life, where there is no spoiling or 
corruption, for they became martyrs for the faith and patiently endured 
the blade of the sword, the point of the javelin, the blade of the axe and 
the mattock, just as many martyrs endured the flame of the fire and the 
blade of the sword, and fulfilled the word of the book, which says, ' He 
who does not carry the cross of My death cannot serve me’. This also 
says, ‘He who finds his soul, let him lose it, and he who loses it for My 
sake, will find it’. 

The angels took up their corpses; and there were some which wild 
animals ate, in order that the word of the book should be fulfilled, which 
says, ‘ The flesh of your righteous ones / shall be for the wild animals of 
the waste lands'. And many priests and monks and nobles and troops 
saw a crown of praise and glory descending. They loved death rather than 
life, and poverty rather than riches, and wretchedness rather than glory. 
And he had a beautiful idea, saying, ‘ If we are like him in suffering, we 


"4 In fact Alula's army was armed with modern Remington rifles (among others: Zerboni 
to Depretis, 23 September 1885, Allegato 2, in C. Giglio, Etiopia-.Mar Rosso, v, 60). 

75 The number of the dead Mahdists was estimated by an Ethiopian officer as 5,050 troops 
(in FO 78/3811, Cameron to Egerton, 25 October 1885). But in fact at least a few hundred 
Mahdists survived the battle, including ‘Uthmin Diqna himself (Erlich, Ras Alula, 126-8). 

76 I found no other written or oral source which mentions a brother of Alula named Cewa. 
Alula’s brothers were Küffa, Tüs&mma, and Gabrd Maryam (killed in Gura). His sisters were 
Denqu and Kassa.' Alula’s father was Engeda Qubi and his mother's name was Gáüráüda. (Inter- 
view with Alula's descendants: Wáyzáro YaSaSwarq Büyyünü of Abiy Addi and Fitawrari 
Bàüyyanü Abreha of Aksum, February 1972.) According to G. Puglisi, Chi à dell’ Eritrea ?, Asmara, 
1952, 14, he also had & sister named Tamarsa. 

77 Alula was the only prominent Ethiopian leader who participated in Kufit. 
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shall be like him in glory, and if we are like him in dying, we shall be like 
him in life, and if we are like him in exile, we shall be like him in reigning 
with Christ. Because of this, they hated and left this transient world, 
with all that is in it, which spoils and is corruptible, which will not be a 
ransom for the soul; and they wandered among the hills and waste lands 
and pits of the earth in clothes of sackcloth and skins. They suffered and 
hungered, they thirsted and were afflicted, of whom the world was not 
worthy. / They obtained, they did right, they inherited their hope’. 

When the chiefs of the troops heard that a crown of praise and glory 
had descended for them, for these dead whose corpses had fallen on the 
path, one said to another, * Do not fear those who kill your flesh, for they 
cannot kill your soul. Behold, your names are written in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and in the church of the Ag‘azi (Ethiopians) which is in Heaven. 
For your reward is awaiting you ’.78 

To him, to Ras Alula, God gave a promise, saying, ‘I will give you 
power and victory in your travelling and in your returning. And I will 
make your foes and your enemies submit to you, and you will inherit the 
world / which eye has not seen, nor ear heard, which has not been thought 
of in the heart of man, which God has prepared for those who love him’. 
For this man was diligent in works and good deeds and kept the certain 
faith with a pure heart and a clean conscience. For faith is profitable 
and works make it complete. And for him, his true faith and determined 
good deeds completed all that he wanted. For he that searches shall find, 
and he that desires shall perform, and he that thinks shall complete. 
There was nothing that he could not do in the house of Yohannes, king 
of langs.?? 

After this he returned with much praise and with princely power. All 
the country of Hamasén heard the news and rejoiced, for / power and 
victory in time of war were given to Ras Alula, and he destroyed the rebels 
and the apostates who were in the neighbourhood of the country of 
Hamasén. And the men of the country of Hamasén said, ‘ Praise to you, 
O Ras Alula, who delivered us from the hand of our foes and from the 
hand of all who hate us. Praise be to your name. For you saved us from 
sudden death and took us out of bitter bondage, that is, bondage to the 
Dervishes; and out of slavery you have given us freedom, and out of 
darkness light, by your power. You have brought us near to you in order 


7$ The battle of Kufit was not, as reflected in our MS, a battle between Christians aud Muslims. 
Many of the Eritrean Muslim tribes who opposed the Mahdiyya fought in Kufit, under the 
command of Alula. The Bani ‘Amir tribesmen, led by their Shaykh Misi al-Fil and by Blatta 
Gäbru, made up the mam body of the Ethiopian advance guard (f Sa'd Rif'at Report’). 

7 In 1885 Alula's prestige was at its height. ‘Ras Alula is the most serious, the most in- 
fluential and the strongest personality in today's Abyssinia. An Italian visitor was Impressed : 
*. .. one can say that it is very easy to get anything from the N egus of Abyssinia once Ras Alula 
is interested ın it (ASMAI 36/3-23, Ferrari’s report, 14 September 1885). 
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that we might see the glory of your praise and that we might rejoice with 
the joy of your people ’. 

18a The priests and monks praised aid sang melodious songs, / saying, 
* Blessed is Ras Alula, who comes in the name of God’. And there were 
some who said, * We praise God, who is and was to be praised, for he has 
performed for Ras Alula many miracles and wonders in the time of war 
and in the time of the slaughter of the Dervishes ’.®° 

He (Alula) sent a written message to his lord Yohannes,*! saying, 
‘Behold, our foes and enemies, who heaped boasting and pride upon us, 
are reduced to wretchedness, and became before me like wax before the 
face of the fire and like smoke blown by the wind. All the Muslims, whom 
they call Dervishes, were finished off’. He sent together with the written 

18b message some weapons, that is, an axe and a spear, that / all the nobles 
and princes and troops in the house of the king might see the strength of 
the power and the glory of the authority of Ras Alula. 

When the written message, filled with joy and gladness, reached 
Yohannes, king of kings,® he rejoiced and was glad in his spirit, and leapt 
around like a calf, and assembled all the great nobles. He said to them, 
‘Behold, my son, whom my heart loves, that is, Ras Alula; hear what 
Ras Alula says: ‘‘ Behold, wicked men came against me, who deny the 
name of the Most High and who make rebellion within our mother the 
holy church, and who do not know Christ. They did battle with me, and 

2a they fought and they died. The number / of those who died was like the 
sand of the sea, like the stars of the heaven, and like the leaves of the 
forest. For all these wicked men became like grass before the face of the 
fire and like earth which the winds sweep away ”’’. 

The nobles and troops, having heard this written message and seen the 
weapons of the enemy Dervishes, were amazed and astonished, and blessed 
God saying, ‘ Power be to you, and strength be to you, who have made 
Ras Alula great, and have honoured him and given him authority like 
this, in order that he should be power and strength for us for a long time 
and for many years, and be the pride of later generations ’. 

Were not all those who were in the settlement of the king ® assembled 

2b at the gate of the house of the king ? / And not one was missing, neither 


80 Alula entered Asmara on 6 October 1885 (FO 78/3810, Egerton to Salisbury, 18 October 
1885; unlike F. R. Wingate, Mahdism and the Egyptian Sudan, London, 1901, 252). 

81 Dr. R. Caulk of the National University, Addis Ababa, has kindly given to me an English 
translation of a letter from Yohannes to Alula. This letter had been shown to one of his students 
by the late Fitawrari Agbeha Abreha of Koram, a great-grandson of Alula. The letter, dated 
Samira (Dabrd Tabor), 5 Teqemt (14 October 1885), praised Alula for his victory (at Kufit) and 
thanked him for his letter to the emperor dated 20 Maskdrim (29 September 1885). So this letter 
of Alula was sent to Yohannes from Karin, where the Ras stayed after the battle, before pe 
to Asmara. 

82 On 12 October 1885 (3 Teqemt), according to the above-mentioned source. 

83 i.e. Samdra, that is D&brá Tabor. This was one of Yohannes's three capitals; the other 
two were Adwa and Müqiüle. 
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man nor woman, neither old people nor children, neither virgins nor 
monks, neither male nor female slaves, neither widows nor orphans, neither 
strangers nor beggars—on this day no one spent the time in his own house, 
for a deed had ‘been done which had not been done previously ; but they 
spent the day admiring the glories and the strength of the power of Ras 
Alula. At that time there was no hunger nor thirst, the sorrower forgot 
his sorrow and the griever his grief. There was no other thought on that 
day except amazement and astonishment, because a horn had been blown, 
3a and the / sanctuaries of the idols had echoed. 

' Let us return to our former matter, namely Esla Endiné,* a powerful 
and warlike man. He destroyed all the lands of the people and of the 
tribes, and broke down many churches.®* In appearance and in form, in 
pride and in determination he is like the false Messiah, for he did not spare 
any man, but the believer and the apostate were encircled by swords; 
and this man surrounded the people of Ishmael and the people of Leo,* 
namely the English and the Turks (Egyptians), until they were in difficulties 
for anything to do against him, because they did not go out or go in once 
or twice while they were there.9 Is he not light-footed, and a runner like 
a gazelle in the waste lands ? And they know that they will nob escape / 

3b hither and thither. He destroyed eighty strong and great walls, and 
eradicated the people who were within them. Some died of hunger and 
some of thirst, some from fear and trembling, and some by the sword. 
And for the rest, the Spirit of God, and not the Spirit of Satan, revealed 
to them that God does not desire the death of a sinner, but his entering 
into repentance. 

They sent to Ras Alula, saying,®* ‘ Save us, your people, and bless us, 
your inheritance; give us power and victory, to us your servants who 
call on your name, and obtain rest for us from this hard labour and fearful 
trouble. If you get us out of this trouble and affliction and much pain and 

4a great wailing, will we not give you much gold and / silver without 


84 “Othman Diqna. 

35 In fact ‘Uthmin Diqna did not break down many churches, as he did not invade Christian- 
populated territories. It was only later, in early 1888, when the Mahdist Amir Hamdan Abii 
"Anja launched a holy war on Ethiopia and destroyed Gondar (23 January 1888), that churches 
were destroyed in large numbers. (For the ambivalent approach of the Mahdists to warfare 
against Ethiopia see P. M. Holt, The Mahdist state in the Sudan, second ed., Oxford, 1970, 150; 
Erlich, Ras Alula, 219-20.) 

3¢ The ‘ people of Leo’ are the followers of Leo I, pope of Rome (a.D. 440-61), namely the 
people who accept the doctrinal definitions of the council of Chalcedon (451), in opposition to the 
followers of Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria (444-64), who reject them. The former group 
are the so-called dyophysites, the latter the ‘ monophysites °. 

87 The author refers to the siege of Kassala. For details see Shuqayr, Tarikh al-Sidan, 
331-43; Holt, Mahdist state,166-9 ; Wingate, Mahdism, 150-1, 241-2, 247-8. 

38 By 9 June 1885 the Egyptian Mudir of Kassala had already written four letters to Alula 
urging him to march and relieve the garrison (Shugayr, op. cit., 398; FO 78/3806, Iffat Bey to 
Chermside, 9 June 18865). 
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measure ? ’.8 He said to them, * I do not want your much gold and silver, 
but I desire your faith. If you worship the Word (Christ) and bow down 
to him, I will get you out of this amazing trouble and fearful astonishment’. 
Did he not know the word of the book, which says, ‘Property is of no 
profit in the day of wrath". Hearing this, they said, ‘Do not leave us, 
and do not desert us, God Alula, help us’. For he seemed to them the 
Cod of all creation, and there is no other except him, because he kills and 
he makes alive, he makes wretched and he exalts, he makes poor and he 
makes rich, and no one equals him in the work of mercy and forgiveness. / 

4b He repeated his word. He said to them, ‘ Believe in me, and believe 
in God my father, because with my father are many lodgings and resting 
places’. And they replied with a word saying, ‘ Let it be for us as you have 
said to us’. They made a strong oath, and fulfilled it, because ‘the 
drawing of a spear ends with an oath ', and by reason of this he got them 
out of darkness and the shadow of death, and out of the trap of Satan, 
the Dervishes.! This is the reason for the slaughter which happened with 
the Dervishes. 


1886: Alula’s raid on the Barya and Kunama™ 
After this he went to the country of Küsüla, and the king sent after 
him three times, saying, ‘My son, return, and do not go there. If you 
go, you are not a doer of my will or a fulfiller of my wishes ’.°? / 
5a Hearing this, he. (Alula) returned, and reached a place which they 


89 Alula was promised by the British the sum of 300,000 thalers if he relieved the Egyptian 
garrison (FO 78/3808, Marcopoli to Chermside, 12 August 1885). 

0 No other source supports this claim that Alula forced the besieged Egyptians to adopt 
Christianity. On the contrary, in that period Alula was known to be most tolerant towards the 
Muslims in the Marab Mella’ (Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, 35; F. Martini, Nell’ Africa Italiana, 
Milano, 1891, 109; Erlich, Ras Alula, 144-5). 

91 In fact Kassala fel! into Mahdist hands on 30 July 1885 and its garrison was not relieved 
by Alula’s later victory at Kufit. Tt was the other Egyptian garrisons, those of al-Qallabat 
(Matamma) and al-Jira, which were relieved by an Ethiopian army and sent by Alula to Massawa. 

82 Alula returned from Kufit to Asmara in October 1885 and spent there the next twelve 
months facing the Italians in Massawa. Though authorized by Yohannes to deal with that 
question (see pt. m of this article, BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 1976, n. 13) Alula’s uncompromising and. 
inflexible policy towards Italian expansionist tendencies did not coincide with the Emperor’s 
belief that British mediation might solve the border problems. Thus in October 1886, Alula was 
diverted by Yohannes to the Mahdist front and was ordered to take the Mahdist-held Kassala. 
On 13 November 1886, Alula reached Karin from where he led a 10,000 strong army towards 
the town. Nine days later when he camped in the Barya territory, Alula learnt that *Uthmàn 
Diqna was aware of his intentions and had fortified the town. Alula decided not to march on 
Kassala and spent the next week destroying and devastating the Barya and the Kunama tribes 
(Erlich, Ras Alula, 171-81). 

93 According to many other sources Yohannes was anxious to see Alula marching on Kassala. 
His son Ras Ar'aya Sellasé and Negus Takla Haymanot were then facing Mahdist pressure in 
Gondar (MAE, Mas. 5, Soumagne to MAE, 30 December 1886 ; Gend to Robilant, 17 December 
1886; Giglio, op. cit., v, no. 272, p. 373). It seems that Alula’s biographer tried here to excuse 
his master's failure to take Kassala. Indeed, Alula’s wise decision to abandon this hazardous 
operation must have damaged his reputation as an invincible general. 
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call Mágálo.4 He stayed there a short time, not very long, and he 
eradicated all the rebels and apostates of that place, and took much 
spoil and captured many men and women, young men and virgins; he did 
not leave any cattle, goats, or sheep. In this majesty of appearance he 
returned and entered his country by another way," and arrived at the 
throne-room of the king.?? 
He went in to where the king was, and while the king was in his throne- 
room, he heard the noise of Sheep and goats and cattle. The lang said, 
5b " What is this that I hear ?’. Ras Alula bowed before his feet / and turned 
his head towards the ground and said, ‘See, my lord, what God who is 
with me has done for His servant Gübrü Mika’él.°8 I entered the land of 
Mägälo and took much spoil, and I have brought it here’. The king 
blessed God, and he said, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who has 
forgiven us and has made salvation for his people ’. 


4 South of Kufit. 

35 For a colourful description see A. Pollera, J Baria e i Cunama, Roma, 1913, 50-2. Alula’s 
aim in devastating the Barya was to create a deserted buffer zone between the Mahdists and 
Ethiopia, to feed and supply his troops towards his coming anti-Italian campaign (Pollera, 
op. cit., 54), and also * in order not to return empty handed ' (MAE, Mas. 5, Soumagne to MAE, 
30 December 1886). 

96 Alula returned via Addi Abo. 

°? Yohannes awaited for Alula in Adwa till 7 December 1886 and then moved to Maqale. 
Alula reached Adwa on 10 December 1886 and proceeded directly to Maqàlé (ASMAI 2/2-13, 
Genó to MAE, 31 December 1886, contains a report by one of the participants, Muhammad 
Mahkimi). 

*8 Alula’s baptismal name. 
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THE NASI-RAS ABBABA ARAGAY TRUCE ACCORDING 
TO TWO AMHARIC SOURCES 


By Tuomas L. KANE 


Books dealing with the recent history of Ethiopia such as Greenfield’s 
Ethiopia, a new political history, or Del Boca’s The Ethiopian war, 1935-1941, 
state that a few works in Amharic have been written about this period. Though 
the number is not considerable, many books have been written on this subject, 
most of them by survivors of this conflict. Since they represent primary 
sources for the Ethiopian point of view, they are of great value, but there are 
several factors which complicate their utilization. 

Firstly, with the exception of longer historical works such as Yd-Ltyopya 
tarik * History of Ethiopia’ or Yà-Musolini mostir ' Mussolini’s secret ’ which 
seek to place the Italo-Ethiopian conflict within the wider context of Ethiopian 
or world history, they are commemorative in nature, seeking to immortalize the 
fallen and extol the brave. Their authors are not trained writers or historians 
and they assume complete familiarity on the reader’s part with the genealogical, 
political, and geographical situations. Most disappointing—and a factor 
obscuring an evaluation of the course of combat—is their tendency to omit 
distinctions in referring to the types of Italian forces involved in the fighting : 
the irregulars under native leaders (bande irregolare), the colonial troops (bande 
nvilitare—usually Eritreans, Somalis, and Libyan Arabs, trained in modern 
warfare but officered by Italians), and regular Italian army units detailed for 
service in Ethiopia. All three are generally referred to as tdlat * the enemy ’, 
though the Eritreans, other colonial troops, and the irregulars are frequently 
called banda. Rarely are more specific designations given: nd¢ ‘white °, 
somale ‘ Somali’, or tərəmbuli ‘ Tripoli’, i.e. Libyan Arab. Dates and locations 
are frequently omitted, and the size of a given insurgent band or enemy unit 
is rarely indicated. 

Another factor affecting the presentation of these accounts is the general 
amnesty proclaimed by the emperor upon his return to Ethiopia. Many of 
those who served the Italians loyally right up to the last minute took advantage 
of this proclamation to escape punishment, and their continued existence, 
often in positions of power, has induced a sense of reticence in the authors of the 
works in question. In order to avoid offending one of these figures, or even the 
loyal relatives of some collaborator, the name of a principal in some incident 
will be deliberately omitted, though some reason such as ‘this would be a 
humiliation for Ethiopia ’ may be given.? A case in point is an incident involving 
a clash between the bande irregolare and Ras Abbübà Aragay’s men during 
which the bande were taking advantage of the fact they could not be easily 
distinguished from the insurgents and were trying to pass themselves off as such 


1 AzaZ Mulu-siw Matokku, Ya-arbannoté togal kafasist gar ‘ The patriots’ struggle with the 
Fascists ’, Addis Ababa, 1937/1944-5, 21. 
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when challenged. On this particular occasion, a group of bande, among whose 
members was a man armed with a machine-gun, claimed to be insurgents when 
challenged by a band of guerrillas led by Yamani-berhan Abba Koran, brother 
of the famous Fitawrari Zàwdu Abba Koran. The insurgents told them to head 
in the direction of the fighting. As soon as the bande began moving away from 
their foes, the insurgents opened fire, killing the machine-gun bearer among 
others. ‘ Thinking he was a European because of his light complexion (pictures 
included in the book show both Abba Korans were light skinned), Yamani- 
borhan rushed forward to strip him of his weapon (the machine-gun) only to 
find it was his brother.’ 2 Only a few pages later; when Züwdu Abba Koran is 
referred to in terms which show he is neither dead nor disloyal, does the reader 
realize there is a third Abba Koran whose name has never been mentioned. 
The following is a reconstruction from the Amharic sources of a significant 
event in the war, when the Italian failure to crush the patriots’ spirit of resistance 
was tacitly admitted by the arrangement of a truce agreement between General 


? Tadddsii Zawiilde, Qdrin gdrrdmdw, Addis Ababa, 1960/1967-8, 83. (Subsequent references 
to this work will be indicated by Qérin.) 
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Firg. 2. EASTERN SHOA 


SS INDICATES THE AREA IN WHICH GARRASU DUKI WAS ACTIVE 


Nasi, the Italian military governor of Shoa province, and the best-known of 
the guerrilla leaders, Ras Abbáb& Arügay. The chief sources for this incident are 
Qarin gärrämäw (freely: ‘ How did I ever make it ? ") and Yabballasonn zümàn 
‘The ruinous years, both by Taddàásà Zäwälde, and Ammastun yü-müküra 
amütatenna. fassamewan aččər mastawása * Brief memoir of the five years of 
tribulation and their conclusion ' by Fitawran Falligé Date. The former was 
an undercover insurgent in Addis Ababa who passed information obtained from 
his contacts with the Italians to the guerrillas and the latter the leader of a band 
which occasionally fought under Ras Abbabi. 

Ras Abbabi Arágay, who was to become the best-known of Ethiopia’s 
guerrillas, was born in Gorn district, Shoa, in 1890 /1897-8, the grandson on 
his mother’s side of Ras Gobäna, one of Menelik II’s more famous generals. 
Prior to the Italian invasion, he served in the Imperial Bodyguard, rising to the 
rank of major, and then transferred to the police. At the outbreak of the war, 
he was chief of police for Addis Ababa and held the modest title of Balambaras.? 

3 Qürin, 66-8. 
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Ras Abbábü began his career as an insurgent shortly after the Italian army 
entered Addis Ababa in May 1936. He returned to his home district of Goru 
with his loyal followers; his first recorded engagement is an attack against 
Qäňňazmač Qumbi Kümsi, a retainer of Abba Woqaw, at Wayo Sakla on 4 June 
1936.4 After Log Haylà-Maryam Mammo's victory at Morat on 21 April 1937 
caused the enemy to withdraw from Geru, Morät, Hnsaro, and Marhabete areas, 
Dalambaras Abbübá and Fitawrari Zàwdu Abba Koran took control of Moriit 
and Geru.5 However, Balambaras Abbaba did not remain there, but joined 
with Leg Haylà-Maryam Mammo, Blatta Takkälä Walda-hawaryat, and Major 
Masfon Səläši on 25 July 1987 for an attack on Addis Alam; however, battle 
was joined at Kolbe with Ras Haylu’s forces and those of General Bellini from 
Ambo on 30 July. Enemy reinforcements and aerial attacks forced the insur- 
gents to break up and withdraw from the Addis Ababa area, so Balambaras 
Abbábà, Log Haylà-Maryam, and their men finally left for Manz, a wild, 
mountainous area north of Addis Ababa, on 1 September 1937.9 

On 27 November 1937, Balambaras Abbäbä met with Leg Màlakü-sühay 
Iyasu, who had contacted him by letter on 16 October, and the Bulga insur- 
gents with Daggazmaté Haylu Walda-Madhon at Gafra Giyorgis.” It was about 
this time he began to style himself Ras.5 In the first letter dated 5 January 
1939 which the Ethiopian emperor sent from London to the Shoan guerrillas, 
Abbabi Arügay was addressed by his old title and his name appears after those 
of Däğğazmač Mängäša Wäsäne and Fitawrari Zawdu Abba Koran.? This, 
of course, did not correspond to the realities of the situation: Dagsazmat 
Mängäša played no leading role in the guerrilla movement, and Fitawrari 
Zàwdu was a staunch supporter of Abbiba Arügay. Possibly the recelpt of a 
letter dated 29 December 1938 addressed to the emperor and signed by Ras 
Abbüb&, Däğğazmač Mängäša, and Fitawrari Zawdu (in that order) alerted the 
emperor, for his next letter was addressed to Ras Abbäbä Arügay, thus tacitly 
confirming his new rank.1? 


*ibid., 84. Abba Waqaw was a retainer of Empress Zawditu and had been imprisoned in 
1928 after an unsuccessful attempt to blook Haile Sellassie’s expanding power. To the very end, 
he remained loyal to the Italians who had freed him. (See Kabbadd Tasimma, Ya-tarik mastawäğa 

Historical memoir ', Addis Ababa, 1962/1969-70, 75 ff.) 

5 Qarin, 41. 

9 Qdrin, 54-8, and Aza% Mulu-siw Motokku, op. cit., 28-30. 

7 Qarin, 105. 

8 Taddisä Záwalde, Yabballagsenk zaman, Addis Ababa, 1955/1962-3, 104. 

? ibid., 103. 

10 Milakii-siihay is identified as a son of Lag lyasu, the emperor deposed in 1916 (though 
his name is not recorded among the descendants of Menelik II in the family tree attached to 
vol. 1 of Hoywütenna yä-I tyopya ərməğğa as an endpaper). Salome Gebre-Egziabeher says 
Malaká-sahay was crowned by the insurgents on 28 October 1937 and confirmed the title of Ras 
* which was given Abebo Aragaye by the people in June, 1936 ’. (See Salome Gebre-Egziabeher, 
‘ The patriotic works of Dejazmatch Aberra Kassa and Ras Abebe Aragaye °, in Proceedings of 
the third International Conference of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa, 1966, Addis Ababa, 1969, r, 
311.) In any case, Málaka-sahay died of some unspecified illness at Ginna Maméa on 7 October 
1938 (Qàrin, 146). 
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This first meeting with the Bulga insurgents apparently led Ras Abbéba 
to fight against the Italians there, but after the battle of Foqre Gemb on 8 
October 1938, Ras Abbäbä decided to return to the Tägulät-Mänz area ior 
undisclosed reasons. Most of the Bulga insurgents stayed behind to keep zhe 
area from falling into Italian hands.11 Ras Abbäbä did not return to Bulga 
until 15 March 1939, again for reasons that are not made clear, but since 15 1s 
said that many insurgents in Tagulit who were cut off by the enemy managed 
to break through to join Ras Abbäbä, enemy pressure may have been the main 
reason.!? Fighting against the Italians continued, the most noteworthy clasaes 
being the battle of Mt. Sotan on 29 June 1939 and the battle of Aliyu Ambe in 
the month of Nahase (7 August-5 September) in which the Italians lost 51 
dead and 105 wounded and the insurgents only 5 dead and 7 wounded.!? 

Ras Abbäbä is reported as having met with Major Domenico Luchstti 
(identified by the same source as the Italian resident at Dabra-berhan and she 
carabinieri chief of Moso-Menfar 14) and a Lieut. Giantilloni at Näğ Donzay 
somewhere along the Bulga escarpment on 9 November 1939. How this œn- 
tact was made is not stated. The Italians are said to have explained to Ras 
‘Abbaba their private view that he should make peace with the Italians, but 
no further elaboration 1s given.!? 

This meeting was followed by a second meeting on 19 November 1939. The 
Italians sent a group of notables to Sano, a town midway between Addis Ababa 
and Dibrii-berhan, then a main Italian strongpoint on the Addis Ababa- 
Asmara road. These notables were: Leu! Ras Soyyum Mängäša, Naggacras 
Tasimma Wate, Dagbazmat Abba Woqaw, Generals Nasi and Martini, and 
others. After arriving in Sano, four notables were chosen to deliver a lester 
signed by the Duke of Aosta to Ras Abbáb&. The text of the letter is not grven 
in full, only the gist: ‘We have granted you amnesty, so submit. Wher an 
enemy from outside comes, you will help us’. To enhance the importance of 
this missive in Ethiopian eyes, all the leading Ethiopians who had east taeir 
lot with the Italians affixed their signatures: Ras Haylu Tàklà-haymaaot, 
Ras Soyyum Mängäša, Abunä Abraham, Sühafe-te'ozaz Wäldä-Mäsqäl, and 
Nággadras Afä-wärq (Gübrá-Yásus).!* 


11 (drin, 148. 

1? jbid., 158. 

13 jbid., 164. 

14 ibid., 167, 186. 

15 jbid., 114. This was not the first Italian peace effort. On 6 May 1938, M. Castagns, an 
Italian engineer resident in Ethiopia since 1896, had been sent on a similar mission and had met 
with Ras Abbübà at Gülila. Except to aceuse Castagna of using his knowledge and his o»por- 
tunity to draw up plans for a large-scale attack against Ras Abbaba on 20 May, nothing further 
is said about this mission. Castagna may have continued his efforts for Gárrasu Duki reported 
capturing him in a letter dated 24 October 1939 and Taddasa Zawálde says Garrasu hangec him 
on 20 September of that year. (Yabballasatii zaman, 108, Qarin, 114.) 

19 Ras Haylu was the ruler of Gojjam imprisoned in 1931 for his role in Ləğ Iyasu's e=ape. 
Ras Sayyum was the hereditary ruler of Tigre and Abuna Abraham a bishop of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church whom the Italians made head of that church. Naggadras Afa-warq had. been 
involved in the Ueciale affair (sce Sven Rubenson, Wichale xvi, Addis Ababa, 1964, 587. 
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The principal spokesman for the Italians, Major Domenico Luchetti, has 
been characterized by Taddüs& Züwülde as being most highly esteemed by the 
Italians for his political ability. No political officer gave the undercover insur- 
gents as much trouble as Luchetti, he declares, and the undercover Insurgents 
had observers watching his every move.!? The architect of this poliey (which 
had the blessing of the liberal Viceroy of Ethiopia, the Duke of Aosta), was 
Dr. Pietro Franca, Director of Political Affairs,® and though his name is men- 
tioned several times, no attempt is made to describe his role, despite the fact that 
he did not remain in the background. On one occasion, for instance, it is stated 
that arrangements were made for General Nasi to meet with Ras Abbaba at 
Masobit, but an unidentified person warned Nasi that Ras Abbäbä planned 
to capture him. Nasi came as far as Sano, then sent Franca on ahead with the 
other envoys, claiming that the receipt of emergency orders from Rome 
required his immediate return to Addis Ababa. Although Nasi had sent Franca 
as head of the delegation from time to time, Ras Abbiba felt slighted and sent 
Franca back forthwith, telling him he had nothing to discuss with him.?? 

From a reference in one of General Nasi’s letters, it seems that the Italians 
hoped to conclude the negotiations in a matter of weeks, but the legacy of 
suspicion arising from such incidents as the killing of the Kasa brothers was 
not lightly to be overcome.?° At one meeting at Mahbärä-bäk"ər, attended 
by “Italian generals’ (not otherwise identified, but probably Generals Nasi 
and Martini) the Ethiopians were so suspicious that they searched the envoys 
seven times before their arrival ‘ just like the corpse on its way to church ’,21 
examining even the match-boxes in their pockets and refusing to let them bring 
their swagger sticks, ?2 

As an inducement and to show good faith, the Italians pulled their troops 
out of the forts they had built in the area. Only two such are identified, how- 
ever: Lalo Moder in Manz (which was occupied by Qäňňazmač Abbäbä 
Awraris), and Qollo Margáfiya (which was taken over by Log Tafarra Daňňe). 
This does not seem to have placed the Italians at any great disadvantage, for 
on 20 May 1940, ° when Nasi realized his truce hopes were dead ’, the Italians 
sent Montizmo [sic] troops from Dabra-Sina against Qollo Margüfiya, and they 
captured the fort along with Leg Tüfürra by simply waiting until most of the 
defenders had dispersed to their homes.?? 

When the insurgents from Les Haylà-Maryam Mammo’s old band 24 who 


U 'laddasa Záwalde, Yabballasaiit zaman, 59. 

18 ibıd., 40. He is also said to have been Italian consul in Adowa before the war (1bid., 23). 

19 Qadrin, 172. 

20 The Kasa brothers surrendered to Graziani only to be murdered (for details, see Salome 
Gebre-Egziabeher, op. cit., 300). 

21 The reference is to the custom of pausing and resting the bier on which the corpse lies seven 
times en route from the deceased's house to the church. 

22 Marin, 169. 

23 ibid., 266. 

** Lag Hayla-Maryam Mammo was killed in action on 7 June 1938 (Qarin, 128). 
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^ were operating in the Tàgul&t area showed themselves unwilling to follow Ras 
Abbäbä’s example, the Italians moved against them on 28 October, sending out 
three columns from Gendabarat, Galtu, and Addis Ababa. The outnumbered 
insurgents retreated toward Salale but were captured at Guwa. The leaders, 
Balambaras TaSaggar Gozaw, Aggafari Mollalləňň Gozaw, and Log Girbi Bulto, 
were captured on 4 November and taken to Saino. There the Italians told them 
they had made peace with Ras Abbáübà and released them on condition that 
they would return to their family estates. They also released two other notables 
who had been imprisoned for some time. These insurgents ‘ kept their word ' 
until 16 March 1940, when the news of the Italian attack on Qaiinazmaé Taddasa 
Balaynih apparently reached them and they felt freed of their obligation.?5 
The Amharic sources do not specify what territory or what bands were to 
come under the terms of the truce agreement. Dependence on food provided by 
the local populace, the need to move about quickly, the total lack of modern 
communications, and the tradition of individual independence militated against 
bands of any considerable size (in one of the few indications of fighting strength, 
the force led by Ras Abbäbä and two other leaders in the Ret Meda battle is 
said to have been 800 strong).2® In all likelihood, the size of a given band 
fluctuated considerably according to circumstances. These factors also pre- 
cluded any tight control by one leader over another. Passing references indicate 
the existence of jealousy between the various insurgent leaders. Lof Haylá- 
Maryam Mammo’s men were said to have stated on 20 April 1938 that they 
did not want to be commanded by Ras Abbábá, only by Les Haylü-Maryam, 
and in fact the two bands went their separate ways after this. Ras Abbübà 
sought to confer the title of Diggazmaé on Les Hayla-Maryam Mammo who 
rejected the offer, claiming he sought no titles.. To have accepted this title 
would be tantamount to acknowledging Ras Abbäbä’s paramountey. Ras 
Abbübà then told him to send in his men and he would give them titles, but Leg 
Alàmáü-würq and Balambaras Täšaggär Gozaw said ‘ We are propagandizers, not 
ones to be propagandized ' (showing they understood the motive behind Ras 
Abbäbä’s generosity) and Los Hayli-Maryam was so pleased by this that he 
awarded them pistols.?" Taddäsä Züwülde comments that the undercover 
msurgents were always concerned by such developments as these since they 
would help the Italians. In view of the insurgent leaders mentioned and the 
place-names, the area of the truce does not seem to cover more than Bulga and 
the Münz-Yofüt area, the heart of old Shoa. Elsewhere in the Amhara area of 
Ethiopia (Gojjam, Begemdir, Simien) a few clashes are recorded during this 
period, since a truce effort had been started there at least a year earlier? 


25 Orin, 183. 

26 ibid., 156. 

2? ibid., 113. 

28 This effort does not seem to have been co-ordinated with Nasi’s. It was under the control 
of Gen. Frusei at Gondar and led by a six-man military team headed by Col. Bonelli. This team 
was imprisoned by a recalcitrant insurgent leader in Belesa and only released by military action 
on 20 May 1939. (See Gárima Taffárá, Gondare bagassaw, Addis Ababa, 1949/1956-7, 212.) 
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In what way Ras Abbabi achieved his primacy over the other guerrilla 
chieftains in the area is left unexplained, but his standing—which would have 
to be largely moral for the reasons mentioned above—was in danger of being 
compromised when his negotiations with the Italians became known. Many 
insurgent leaders are represented as being upset on receiving this news, and 
the Ras is said to have carried on a considerable correspondence with them, 
seeking to allay their fears. Only three leaders are cited by name as having 
come to Ras Abbäbä for a personal confrontation on this issue: Daggazmat 
Bäqqälä Wäya who came from the south on his own behalf and that of Gárrüsu 
Duki,?? Fitawrari Tas&w who was sent by Däğğazmač Käffäläw Wäldä-şadəq 
of Yofat, and Qäňňazmač (ex-Sergeant) Taddisi Bálaynüh who came down 
from the Manz region. The latter’s request for a private meeting was honoured 
to the extent that Ras Abbäbä allowed only the two Abba Koran brothers and 
Kantiba Käbbärä to be present. In his possibly Thucydidean speech, Qäňňazmač 
Taddás& is quoted as saying, ‘ Behold, the enemy has found it convenient to 
spread rumour by claiming that he has made peace with you so all (insurgents) 
should submit’. He then asked the purpose of the truce and was told that it 
was not permanent, just a respite in which the wounded could recover, the 
livestock could rest, and ammunition stocks could be built up. Qäňňazmač 
Taddás& pointed out that the Italians were makin g capital of the truce and 
politieal intrigues * had spread in the country like typhus ’,?° 

Ras Abbübü seems to have dealt with Qäňňazmač Taddäsä by commis- 
sioning him to go to Le’ Tafarra Dative so that the insurgents in Manz and 
Tägulät could be apprised of Ras Abbübü's plans. The insurgents appear to 
have been greatly alarmed by the impact Italian propaganda was making, for 
a proclamation (given on whose authority and when not stated) was made to 
the effect that anyone spreading enemy propaganda (about the truce) would 
have his house burned, his property pillaged, and if circumstances warranted 
it, would be put to death. Despite these harsh measures, ‘ certain persons ’ 
continued this activity and ‘ those who received punishment were not few '. 
These punishments, applied ‘without mercy’, did succeed in abating the 
rumours, but this is conceded to have taken time and to have required 
Qäňňazmač Taddás& and other insurgent leaders to tour their respective areas 
to explain the situation to assemblages of the populace. *1 

The undercover insurgents were also opposed and allegedly urged the post- 
ponement of the truce until political developments in Kurope could be ascer- 
tained. Taddüs& Zàwülde asserts that even some of the nobles attached to 
General Nasi’s peace delegation sent verbal messages to Ras Abbübà, expressing 
their opposition to the truce, although Abunä Fileppos is the only notable who 
is clearly identified as being in this group.3? | 

Ras Abbäbä may well have anticipated that his action in negotiating with 

?? Qürin, 339. Garrasu Duki, a Galla, was fighting in a largely Galla area somewhat distant 


from the area held by the Amhara insurgents. 
39 ibid., 471. 31 ibid., 473. 3? ibid., 440. 
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the Italians would cause dismay, but his reasons—listed in a copy of a letter 
sent to unidentified chiefs—are sound enough: Italian fortifications built 
throughout the district restricted his freedom of movement and reduced his 
forces, his men were weary from three years’ constant warfare, and the wounded 
as well as the livestock needed time in which to recuperate.*? Brief reference 
is made to the fact that during the truce ‘ country people were bringing Ras 
Abbäbä ammunition and grenades’, but typically the source of supply is not 
mentioned. #4 

Whether Ras Abbàbà actually intended to submit at any time is not known. 
He undoubtedly realized that once he did so and the Italians failed to keep 
their end of the bargain, there would be little he could do about it. The indi- 
cations are that he played for time and resisted Italian attempts to get him to 
come into territory under their complete control. He attempted to make use 
of the discontent referred to above by reading to Luchetti the letters he had 
received from angry insurgent chiefs (time or place not given, though Franca 
js mentioned as being present) and telling him that he (Ras Abbaba) could 
submit alone, but if given time, could persuade others to come in.®5 Luchetti 
tried to counter this ploy (presumably at a later meeting) by showing Ras 
Abbäbä a list of names of insurgents who had been given clothing and food 
when they came into Addis Ababa. Luchetti then told Ras Abbäbä that he 
was the only one causing trouble (by holding out), but Ras Abbübà is repre- 
sented as being unperturbed by this disclosure ‘ because he had sent them into 
Addis Ababa in the first place to study the situation of the Italians by working 
with their (i.e. the insurgents’) friends ’.3¢ This claim does not seem completely 
probable. The undercover insurgents were there to provide this information 
with little risk to Ras Abbäbä, whereas sending a number of battle-weary men 
into Addis Ababa would certainly expose them to the blandishments of the 
Italians. Taddásà Zäwälde claims that the signatures Luchetti showed to Ras 
Ábbábü were obtained when the insurgents were given gifts of clothing, food, 
and money to induce them not to return to Ras Abbáübü or to get them to 
entice others to desert when they went back." In any case, since neither the 
number of men involved nor their names are provided, evidence for clarifying 
this point is lacking. 

Only the copies of Nasi's correspondence with Ras Abbübà presented in 
Ammastun yà-màkàra amátat give a clearer idea of General Nasi's goals: to 
get Ras Abbäbä and his lieutenants to take a binding oath in church on the Host 
to support the Italian government, to induce the insurgents to come in from 
the bush, and to get them to lay down their arms. (These objectives are set 
forth in Nasi’s letters of 20 February and 2 March 1940.)% 

33 Fálláqà Daüüe, Ammastun yd-mdkdra amatatenna fossamewon aor mastawisa, Addis 
Ababa, 1954/1961-2, 10. 

94 Qdrin, 171. They probably came from French Somaliland. (See Angelo Dei Boca, The 
Ethiopian war, 1935-1941, Chicago, 1969, 244-5.) 


35 Qarin, 173. 38 ibid., 174. 3? ibid., 175. 
38 Fillaqd Dañňe, op. cit., 41, 43. 
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Ras Abbübà was willing to take the oath, but only with the reservation that 
it could not apply to the emperor or an ally coming to help the monarch. 
Translated into practicalities, that meant he would fight with the Italians 
against the English—but not if they brought the emperor. General Nasi was 
unhappy with this. ‘I have just now learned with great satisfaction that 
yesterday you and Daggazmaé Züáwdu Abba Koran swore fealty to the govern- 
ment on the cross of the Abuns Yeshaq and Fileppos. However, I cannot accept 
that this oath be conditional’, he wrote on 2 March 1940, and insisted that 
'... It is necessary for you and the other chiefs to take a solemn oath in church 
on the Host for yourself and your dependants in keeping with the traditions 
of the country. The formula for this new oath is the same as that accepted by 
you in your meeting with Major Luchetti on 23 February. However, as I said 
above, any reservations are excluded ".39 

General Nasi brought up disarmament in his letter of 12 February to Ras 
Abbäbä when he declared he would not require Ras Abbübà to give up his 
arms immediately, but that the right to retain and carry arms would be 
controlled according to Italian law. This can hardly have appealed to Ras 
Abbübà for in his letter of 20 February, in speaking of four points raised by 
the Ras, Nasi reiterated: ‘ Disarmament— peace and order are impossible as 
long as the populace is armed. I have arranged for the dissolution of all the 
irregular bands during June. Similarly, you must help us by disarming your 
people gradually and simultaneously ’.4° 

General Nasi proposed in his message of 12 February that clashes between 
insurgents and government supporters be settled on the lowest level, that of the 
moslüne, an Kthiopian district chief under the control of Residents or Com- 
missioners. Where this could not be done, the matter would be referred to 
General Nasi, to. whom alone the power to appoint, dismiss, transfer, and 
punish such officials was reserved. 

None of General Nasi's letters offers any real security to the insurgent 
leader. ‘I am certain that if everyone stays within the orbit of the law and 
serves loyally, no use of troops would be envisaged’, he wrote on 12 Feb- 
ruary.5? This threat reappears in his letter of 2 March when he wrote to 
upbraid Ras Abbaba for failing to appear at the meeting of 27 February: 
` Don't be surprised, however, if you see other troops in Shoa who will, however, 
proceed only against those chiefs and armed men who have not given clear and 
forthright proof of their submission and obedience ’.48 

In any event, the question of Italian bona fides recurred on 16 February 
when Qäňňazmač Admase Magüfa and Balambaras Tümtemme were killed 
by Italian bande in Goru district. Col. Lorenzini, in whose territory the incident 


3 ibid., 43. The Ethiopians had proposed that both sides would swear not to betray their 
respective flags, a formula without precedent in Ethiopian eulture and lacking any religious 
sanction, while the Italians pressed for an oath the breaking of which would jeopardize the reli- 
gious Ethiopians' right to eternal salvation. 

49 jbid., 41. 11 jbid., 41. 42 ibid., 43. 48 ibid., 43. 
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- occurred, sought to claim that Qaňňazmač Admase did not come under the 


terms of the truce, a claim that Ras Abbüb& seems succesfully to have refuted 
by pointing out that when Qitiiazmat Admase came to Bulga to confer with 
Ras Abbübü, he had conferred with Major Luchetti and on his way down, he 
had halted in D&brá-berhan to confer with Col. Lorenzini. Proof for this was 
his picture which had been taken by Nággadras Tüsümma WHiáte while Qäňňazmač 
Admase was staying with Leg Haylü-Maryam Gazmu in Silla Dengay.* 

General Nasi seems to have ordered an inquiry (the witnesses! verbatim 
accounts form the greater part of Ammastun yä-mäkara amátat) which established 
reasonably unequivocally that these leaders had been disarmed without 
resistance and then executed by bande under the control of the commander 
of Unawari fort, Captain Du Pineditis, who allegedly gained authorization for 
the execution from Col. Lorenzini.5 The Ethiopians pressed for the death 
sentence for these two. General Nasi, after reviewing the facts of the case, 
accepted the fact that these men were guilty, for ‘ according to military law, 
responsibility for acts committed by members of a unit on the basis of their 
leader's orders is completely that of the leader’. He sought to appease the 
insurgents with an offer of blood-money (rejected by Ras Abbäbä in a letter 
to Major Luchetti sent on or immediately after 19 February) 19 because ‘in 
any trial elsewhere, one must keep past services in mind. A death sentence 
imposed on troops who are not directly responsible (here Nasi seems to be 
fudging the issue) because they had executed orders would be contrary even 
to my feelings for which reason I have always granted pardon in order to avoid 
bloodshed '. He concluded his letter of 21 February with the assurance that 
he would take * all measures to avoid the repetition of similar incidents and 
remarked that he considered this sad episode closed, 

Ras Abbäbä was not so easily put off. He probably realized that this 
incident offered a convenient excuse for more foot-dragging but Nasi's 
reluctance to take significant measures against the guilty parties could not 
have reassured him regarding his own future once he was in their hands. Nasi's 
letter of 20 February did not make any reference to the incident, referring 
mostly to the oath ceremony scheduled for that day, which Nasi promised to 
attend, and his proposal for letting maslénes settle cases of disputes,4® The 
letter of 21 February, however, shows that this oath ceremony was postponed 
because of the Geru incident and that this was but one of a series of post- 
ponements. In his letter of 2 March, Nasi states that his confidence in Bas 
Abbübà's good faith had been weakened by these successive postponements 
and by his failure to appear on 27 February at an appointment to which he 
and his chiefs had agreed. Here again the sticking-point seems to have been 
the Garu incident. Ras Abbaba had represented himself as unable to enforce 

44 ibid., 25. Lag Hayli-Maryam Gazmu was anlintermediary in the Italian effort to persuade 
DagSazmat Abàrra Kasa to surrender. (See Salome Gebre-Egziabeher, Op. cit., 301.) 

45 Odrin, 173. 


48 Falláqa Dae, op. oit., 49-50. 
47 ibid., 42. 48 ibid., 41. 
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his decisions on his own chiefs, even though these latter had already accepted ~ 
offices and assistance from the Italian government, a claim which Nasi con- 
sidered peculiar. Nasi dismissed the possibility that the Geru incident could 
be an obstacle to the oath ceremony inasmuch as in his last meeting with Major 
Luchetti, Ras Abbäbä and the other chiefs allegedly admitted this since 
Italian military justice was following its prescribed course to establish who 
was responsible for the incident. This is the letter mentioned above which 
referred to the oath ceremony taken on 1 March by Ras Abbábá and Däğğazmač 
Züwdu which General Nasi could not accept and which ended with the request 
for a new oath ceremony to be held on 14 March at Däbrä-bərhan or Addis 
Ababa. 4? 

Ras Abbibi’s letter of 14 March to General Nasi refers to the protests from 
the insurgent chiefs after he communicated to Nasi the decisions he had made 
regarding the matter of giving assurances in his meeting with Luchetti on 
22 February. He represented this as requiring a further postponement of the 
truce agreement, and added that ‘ because of what Your Excellency decided 
should be carried out on the basis of the agreement when we met for the oath 
formula on 26 February, those who were killed in attacks made in Morit, 
Geru, and Tagulat were killed unjustly, and I have sent you the original (of 
a letter) explaining this’. What additional attacks had occurred in the mean- 
time are not made clear. Even so, Ras Abbaba goes on to ask for more time 
to calm public opinion excited by these attacks and declares that he is still 
eager for peace despite the need for a further postponement.*° 

As presented by Taddàsá Züwülde, negotiations broke down due to the 
machinations of General Teruzzi, Vice-Minister of Colonies. Teruzzi was allegedly 
invited by Nasi to observe the ‘net of thorns’ Nasi had spread to make 
Ethiopia a (safe) place of settlement for Italy. Mussolini was willing for 
Teruzzi to go to inspect Ethiopia and also to make radio and press announce- 
ments on his return which would relieve the minds disturbed by foreign propa- 
ganda of those whose sons and husbands were serving in Ethiopia.5! 

Strangely enough, no exact dates for Teruzzi’s visit are given in any of the 
Amharic sources. Teruzzi’s visit is mentioned in passing by Taddàsà Zäwälde 
as having occurred in Tahsas 1932 / 10 December 1939 —8 January 1940, at 
which time he discovered the insurgents’ movement was spreading.5? After 
his return from Gondar (mentioned in a different source as occurring on 
8 January 1940) 53 he is said to have given strict orders for the insurgents to be 
wiped out.  Taddüsà Zäwälde claims to have been present when Teruzzi 
addressed the Italian troops, encouraging them (to act) so that he could take 
the pleasant news of Ras Abbäbä’s death to Il Duce.5* He further states that 
on 14 March, Ras Abbübü left Mahbärä-bäkwər, the site of many meetings 
with Luchetti, for Gelgela and that on the following day Nasi issued orders 


49 ibid., 43. 50 ibid., 49. 
51 Qdrin, 177. 52 ibid., 187. 
53 Girima Taffára, op. cit., 73. 54 Qdrin, 179. 
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- for the troops to wipe out the insurgents.55 However, a letter dated 15 March 
from Major Luchetti to Ras Abbübà informs the Ras that General Teruzzi 
had summoned him to Addis Ababa, which would indicate that negotiations 
were still in progress.59 

Taddás& Züwülde claims that at about this time Ras Abbübà warned the 
leaders in Mánz, Tágulàt, Marhabete, Mnsaro, and Geru as well as Dagsazmaés 
Bäqqgälä Wäya and Gürrásu Duki that the collapse of the truce was imminent. 
‘It is not known’, he says, ‘whether or not they (i.e. Bàqqàlà Waya and 
Garrasu) received this warning by 17 March. 9 What significance 17 March 
had for them is not known, although on that date Fitawrari Wündemmniüh 
Gabrü-kidan and his band were attacked at Fantata Waša in the Dabra- 
berhan area and the Fitawrari captured and killed when he attempted a daring 
escape, 55 

Allegedly owing to Qäňňazmač Taddáüsü Balaynih’s success in countering 
Italian propaganda, the Italians decided to attack him on 14 March when they 
knew he would be attending the festival of St. Gäbrä-Mänfäs Qoddus at a church 
in Dergemit dedicated to that saint. Ato Atnafi Qürsu warned Qäňňazmač 
Taddäsä that troops from Silla Dengay were preparing to attack him. Qitifiazmat 
Taddásà delayed his arrival so that when the Italian force arrived in Dargomit, 
he was not there, though he was informed of the force’s arrival and pressed 
forward to engage it.59 

Even though there are many references to the breakdown of the truce as 
occurring on 14 March, a decree of Nasi's dated 7 May, in Amharic and Italian, 
announces the resumption of military operations against all those who had 
not submitted by 15 May.9 This is in keeping with Taddás& Zàwülde's own 
statement that Ras Abbäbä’s achievement in obtaining a seven months’ respite 
(15 October-15 May) for his men was no small thing.*1 No explanation for 
this discrepancy is given, though one may assume that the Italians were simply 
living up to the threat (quoted above) to take action against insurgents in 
Shoa (with the probable exception of Bulga) who did not give clear proof they 
intended to submit and that operations against Ras Abbäbä in Bulga did not 
begin until 15 May 1940. 

Writers of these war memoirs are not much given to introspection. In 
consequence, analyses of the reasons for the Italian victory and the Ethiopian 
defeat in 1936 or the motives behind any policy are rarely attempted. Taddásá 
Züwülde is therefore unusual in that he has devoted some space to an analysis 
of the Nasi-Franca policy, which he presents as being motivated by the following 
considerations. 


‘ Internal tranquillity 
(1) Soldiers (apparently only Ethiopians are meant) who had been recruited 
would be dismissed. 
55 ibid., 183. 56 Fállaqá Dakine, op. cit., 48. 57 Qarin, 179. 
88 ibid., 385-7. 59 ibid., 474. 60 Falláqà Daiiie, op. cit., 43. 
$1 Marin, 171. 
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(2) Sending of arms and provisions to the country(side) would stop. (This 
seems to be a reference to the practice of furnishing the bande irregolare with 
arms and provisions for campaigns.) 

(3) All Italians in military service would be transferred to civilian occu- 
pations or could be transferred to the fighting front. (As will be clear from the 
following, the European front is meant.) 

(4) Even though the land within the country was not being extensively 
exploited, it might be possible to send gold and the like to Italy. 


Political (considerations) 

(Peace) would reduce the spirit of resistance within the country. On the 
International level, it would not only mean that war conditions (within 
Ethiopia) were over, but would make it seem that Kthiopians had accepted 
the Fascist régime because they liked it. Even though this would not obliterate 
the record of their aggression, alien rule would be recognized de facto and de 
jure. Though international activity for Ethiopia would not be completely 
forgotten, recognition (of Italian rule) would diminish it considerably. 


Miltary (considerations) 

Soldiers, once freed (of the need to patrol) could be transferred outside 
Ethiopia where they were needed. 

(Peace) would make it impossible for anyone coming in from outside 
(Ethiopia) to overthrow the (Italian) administration to make common cause 
with those inside the country. 

As the war in Europe spread, the (Suez) route would be closed. Since 
neither reinforcements nor arms could be sent (to Ethiopia), the Italian forces 
in Ethiopia would be weakened. (This truce) was therefore arranged to save 
both force and reputation from destruction,’ 9? 

Taddüsü Züwülde's analysis fails to take into consideration the fact that 
this truce covered only the area of south-eastern Shoa lying athwart the Addis 
Ababa-Asmara highway. Military activity continued elsewhere, in Gojjam, 
Begemdir, Lasta, and Simien during this period. While this does not invalidate 
all of his conclusions, it suggests that the Italians may have had more limited 
objectives in mind. 

Remarkable for its absence is any reference to the British. Surrounded as 
they were by British territory or the sea—which was British-controlled—the 
only hope the Italians had of saving their colony lay in invading the Sudan 
from Ethiopia and striking at Egypt from Libya. The need to remove Ras 
Abbübà& and his followers from the area around a vital roadway in preparation 
for the invasion of the Sudan may have been a greater consideration in Nasi’s 
mind than the reasons given above. 


82 ibid., 181. 
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REGIONAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN THE DIALECT 
GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN IRAQ AND KHUZISTAN 


By BRUCE INGHAM 


The following is an attempt to relate the distribution of linguistic variants 
in the spoken Arabic of southern Iraq and Khūzistān to certain geographical 
areas on the one hand and to certain demographically isolatable groups on the 
other. These factors correlate in certain cases with political regions of earlier 
times. The geographical arcas are relatable to communication patterns of pre- 
automobile times and to some extent group around the main waterways of the 
area, the Tigris, Euphrates, Shatt al-‘Arab, and Karin. The demographic 
groupings involved in particular what may be referred to as degree of sedentari- 
zation and also degree of contact with the nomad populations in the desert to 
the west of the Euphrates. It is true that in some cases the social and regional 
groupings were coextensive; however, the distinction between the two is main- 
tained in the treatment because the linguistic features correlating with demo- 
graphic groups could be shown to have similar demographic relevance in 
other areas of Mesopotamia, while the features regarded as primarily of regional 
relevance were relevant only to the area under investigation. 

The present study makes use of material used in a previous article by the 
writer! and also of additional material collected in Iraq during 1973. The 
previous article contrasted the dialect of a native of Khurramshahr with that of 
an informant from the Mulla Sani Kawawila (Gypsies) of Ahwaz and related 
these to urban and rural speech types in the region of southern Mesopotamia 
and Khüzistàn in general. Although this general classification into urban and 
rural remains useful, consideration of the additional material from Iraq makes 
it possible to incorporate the urban/rural distinction into a wider classification 
system based on degree of sedentarization and also to relate these two varieties 
to a regional division distributed approximately north and south which is 
relevant both to southern Iraq and Khüzistàn (see below under regional 
varieties 1 and 2, pp. 76-9). 

The two dialects were contrasted in the previous article as being representa- 
tive of the speech of groups referred to in the local taxonomy as 'arab * nomadic 
population ’ and kadhar ‘ sedentary population ’. However, although the term 
hadhar includes all urban populations within Mesopotamia and groups classed as 
‘arab are in all cases rural, the terms ‘arab and hadhar do not correspond exactly 
to the urban/rural division. Although there is no universal criterion for the 
usage of these terms throughout the area, it is possible to summarize here the 
main contrasts which they imply. As far as I have been able to determine, in this 
area, the term hadhar denotes certain established settled populations along the 


1 B. Ingham, ‘ Urban and rural Arabic in Khüzistàn', BSOAS, XXXVI, 3, 1973, 633-53. 
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rivers. The main towns of the area are situated within such areas and their 
population is therefore also regarded as hadhar by the rural population, although 
this system of classification is not in much use among the townspeople.’ The 
term ‘arab denotes the less stable population of the interior away from the river 
banks, many of whom are nomadic or semi-nomadic or were up till recently.* 

In Iran the majority of the population classed as hadhar are the palm 
cultivators along the banks of the Shatt al-‘Arab and the lower parts of the 
Karin and Bahmanshir. This corresponds in some degree to the territory of the 
Muhaisin, a confederation of elements of diverse tribal origin classed as hadhar. 
Other palm cultivators such as the Ka‘b at Shadigan are not classed as hadhar 
but ‘arab, which seems to rest on the fact that in total, the Ka‘b are less depen- 
dent on palm cultivation, also cultivating wheat and barley away from the river 
banks. In Iran therefore the classification into hadhar and ‘arab corresponds 
mainly to the division into those living ‘ in the date gardens’ /bmnaxi:'la:t / and 
those living ‘in the open country ’ /bil'ba:drya/ occupied in cereal cultivation 
and pastoralism.* 

In Iraq there seems to be more than one usage. In one system the contrast 
follows the pattern seen in Iran, contrasting riverine palm cultivators with the 
rest including both nomads and those of more recent sedentarization. In the 
second the term ‘arab is retained exclusively for the nomad population and 
hadhar for the sedentary.” Outside the above classification system are two groups 


* Wirth (map 11, opp. p. 22) gives the areas of southern Iraq with a settled population before 
1800 as the banks of the Shatt al-‘Arab and Euphrates as far as Nàsiriyya and also the immediate 
vicinity of ‘Amara and between Hai and Rifa‘i on the Gharraf. E. Wirth, Agrargeographie des 
Irak, Hamburg, 1962. . 

? The population of the newer towns such as Ábüdàn, Ahwaz, ‘Amara, and N asiriyya have a 
large foreign element, in Iran from the Persian-speaking areas and in Iraq from the older towns. 
They are therefore to some extent outside this system of classification. However, the Arabio of 
the majority of townspeople is largely the same as that of the hadhar. 

4 See below, p. 78, n. 66. 

* J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Oman and central Arabia, Caleutta, 1908-15, 
II, A, p. 961. 

° An important difference between the social structure of these two areas is that, along the 
river banks, the basio unit of social organization is the /hóz| or area between two irrigation 
channels /nahar/. Inhabitants of one /héz | may include members of different tribes all of whom 
co-operate in matters relating to irrigation. Away from the rivers, however, the population is 
divided into large territorially organized tribes and clans, who in some areas retain a somowhat 
warlike tradition. Although the former groups may band together into a confederation, as in the 
case of the Muhaisin league, they are not regarded by the ‘arab as constituting & tribe as such. 

* The original significance of the term ‘arab is, of course, ‘nomad’, see Ibn Khaldün, 
Muqaddima, ed. A. A. Wifi. Cairo, 1957-8, Ir, 409-13, who uses it also to eover non-Arabio- 
speaking nomads such as the Turks, However, as Haim Blano points out, in Iraq at least for 
Baghdádi, it is used also in reference to settled rural tribesmen (Communal dialects in Baghdad, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1964, p. 201, n. 175). A distinction between Iran and lraq is that, at least 
along the Euphrates, ‘arab contrasts with badu which signifies camel-owning nomads whose yearly 
winter migration takes them further into the Syrian desert. In Iran no badu as such exist and the 
terms ‘arab and badu are, at least by townsmen, used synonymously. Of other writers who have 
mentioned this classification, M. von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, ra, Wiesbaden, 1952, 478, and 
S. Drower in H. Field (ed.), Anthropology of Iraq, 1, 2, Chicago, 1949, 252 regard the main contrast 
as that between nomad and sedentary. Oppenheim gives " Sehüwije (‘Arab)’ versus ‘ Filh ’. 
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^ both of whom are traditionally nomadic. The first of these are the Kawawila or 


sje 


Kawliyya, a people akin to the gypsies of Europe. In this area they speak Arabic 
as their first language and retain only vestiges of their origmal Aryan tongue. 
The second are the Mi‘dan or ‘marsh Arabs’ living in the marshlands of the 
Haur al-Hammàr and Haur al-Huwaiza occupied in buffalo breeding and the 
production of matting for sale.® 

Members of the above two groups interviewed both showed features charac- 
teristic of a ‘nomadic’ type of speech although that of the Kawawila showed 


_ this to a greater extent. The Mi‘dan visited showed a similar type of speech to 


that of other non-Mi‘din marsh dwellers visited in the area of Salam to the 
south-west of ‘Amara and also to that of certain Al bi Muhammad informants 
from the area of Halfaya to the east of ‘Amara. Although it was not possible to 
visit as many rural localities in the area as would have been desirable for a 
complete dialect survey, a basic pattern did emerge which was confirmed by 
existing linguistic sources on the area,® tribal and personal names, toponymy, 
and the evidence of informants of rural origin with whom work was carried 
out in Ahwaz, ‘Amara, and Nasiriyya. 

The range of variation observed is treated in terms of two types of contrast, 
those whose distribution shows most correlation with occupation and those 
correlating with geographical region. Subsequently the main varieties isolated 
in terms of these contrasts are described and an account is given of their 
approximate geographical distribution and the occupational groups with which 
they are associated. 

The present study concentrates mainly on the level of phonology since it was 
found that, over the area observed, phonological variation showed the greatest 


Drower contrasts ‘ shawiya’ ‘shepherd pastoralist’ with ‘ hadhr’ ‘ settled cultivator’. Only 
H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of the desert, London, 1949, 550, allows that the term in opposition 
to ' hadhr' ‘ cultivator’, in his case ‘ Shawiyah ', may not be entirely nomadic. He describes 
the latter as ‘ half settled cultivators and half nomadic owners of flocks’ who ' spend the late 
winter, spring and early summer in the desert with their flocks leaving some of their number in 
the reed villages by the river to till the fields ’. 

8 As mentioned by Salim, the term Mi'dàn is used by those outside the area for all groups who 
live in reed homes on and around the lower Tigris and Euphrates. However, within the area, the 
basic distinction is whether or not buffalo are kept. I follow his usage of the term ‘ marsh dwellers ° 
to include both Mi'dàn and non-Mi'dàn of the area. S. M. Salim, Marsh dwellers of the Euphrates 
delta, London, 1962, 9. 

®The main sources consulted were Ibrahim al-Samarri’i, al-Tauzi‘ al-lughawi fr °l-‘Iraq, 
Baghdad, 1963, particularly pp. 235-42, and D. L. R. Lorimer, A notebook on the Arabic of Ahwaz 
(unpublished MS). D. O. Edzard, * Zum vokabular der Ma'dàn Araber in südlichen Iraq’, in 
G. Wiessner (ed.), Festschrift fur Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden, 1967, 305-17, treats the vocabulary 
of the Mi‘din. However, he is primarily interested in lexis and uses a generalized notation system 
which does not bring out the phonological features of the dialect. Much of the material he gives 
is general to the rest of the area considered here. The material given by Meissner and Weissbach 
originating from the areas of Hilla and Musayyab was also consulted for comparative purposes. 
Bruno Meissner, ‘ Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Iraq’, Beiträge zur Assyriologie und 
Semitischen Sprachwissenschoft, v, 3, 1903, i-lviii, 1-148; F. H. Weissbach, Beitrdge zur Kunde 
des Irak-Arabischen, Leipzig, 1930. For a reconsideration of the material of Meissner and 
Weissbach see also A. Denz, ‘Die Verbalsyntax des neuarabischen Dialektes von Kwayris 
(Irak) ', Abhandlungen fur die Kinde des Morgenlandes, xu, 1, 1971. 
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patterning and better correlation with extra-linguistic factors. For the data 
considered it was possible to treat all speech varieties as exhibiting in the main 
a common set of phonologically distinctive units and therefore to use the same 
transcription system for all forms,}° Phonological contrasts observed fall under 
the following headings. 


(i) Differences of inventory of phonological units. 
(1) Differences of incidence of phonological units in comparable types of 
form. 
(ui) Differences of syllabication in comparable types of form. 


It was found that types (1) and (ii) were in the main of regional significance as in 
regional contrasts (i), (ii), and (iii) below, while type (iii) was mainly of occupa- 
tional significance, see cases (1), (ii), (iii), and (iv) under occupational contrasts. 

Also brought into the study are certain contrasts of a morphological nature. 
These involved either differences in the phonological form of cognate grammati- 
eal elements, as in regional contrasts (ili), (v), and (vi), or the occurrence of non- 
cognate items having similar grammatical function, as in regional contrasts (iv) 
and (vi). Both types were of regional relevance. Lexical contrasts are only 
mentioned in a minor way since, when looked at in the context of the whole 
area, they showed a less patterned distribution, and further, seemed to vary over 
smaller distances. Where they were observed, however, they were of regional 
rather than occupational significance. 


A. REGIONAL CONTRASTS 


In this section certain features are isolated which form exceptions to the 
speech of the area in question, i.e. Khüzistán and approximately the provinces 
of Basra, ‘Amara, and Nasiriyya of which the last two have now been renamed 
Misan and Dhi Qar. These are contrasted with the form or item general to the 


10 The transcription system used follows that of the previous article, except that here only 
broad transcription is used. This corresponds to the system used for Arabic generally, with the 
exception that non-final short close to half-close vowels are all assigned to a unit /1/. The pro- 
nunciation is *u'-like in the environment of labials and labio-dentals, more retracted in the 
environment of the pharyngealized consonants, and otherwise '1'- or ‘a’-like depending on 
whether the consonant involves spread or neutrallip position. For further details, see * Urban and 
rural Arabic in Khüzistün ’, 635-7. A dot is used to mark pharyngealized consonants, superscript 
for desoenders otherwise subscript. ie. /bmfwtsd]rkéxPheh/. /h/ is a voiceless 
pharyngeal fricative, /g/ a voiced pharyngeal continuant, /?/ a glottal closure, /j/ a voiced 
palato-alveolar affricate, /&/ its voiceless counterpart, /y/ a palatal glide, /x and /y/ are velar 
fricatives, /x/ and fy/ uvular. Otherwise all consonant symbols have approximately their IPA 
value. With the exception of /1/ which is mentioned above, the vowel symbols have approxi- 
mately their value in standard Baghdadi colloquial. 

H This contrasts somewhat with the view implied in the previous article in which a number of 
lexical contrasts were given correlating with the urban /rural division (pp. 537-8). In the light of 
the additional material from Iraq, I would now wish to regard these contrasts as of regional 
significance dividing regional variety 1 from regional variety 2 (sce below, pp. 76-9). Within 
Tran, however, they do also correspond to the kadkar }‘arab division since the majority of the 
hadhar speak variety 1, while the majority of the ‘arab show certain characteristics of variety 2. 
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area, which, with the exception of (i) and (vii) are also general to the * gelet ' 
dialects as a group.” l 
(i) A complex set of contrasts exists involving the units /y/ and /3/ in the 
area of ‘Amara and the surrounding marshlands and the units /y/ and /V 
in the rest of the area. This involves reflexes of Classical ya’, jim, and the 
affricated reflexes of Classical gáf. Items showing /y/ in the ‘Amara 
area will show /y/ in other areas, while items showing /3/ in the “Amara 
area may show either /y/ or /j/ inotherareas. ‘The pronunciation /5/!* as à 
reflex of jum, was regarded in the area as being characteristic of the marsh 
dwellers in general and was reported to be the rule in an area bounded by 
Gurna to the south, Shatra to the west, and Bisaytin to the east on the 
Iranian side of the border. In the rest of the area the regular reflex of Jum 


is /y/ 5 or /j/. 
The examples given below contrast the dialect of ‘Amara with that of 
the Shatt al-‘Arab. 
‘Amara Shatt al-‘Arab 
/'aiba/ /'yiba/ bring it (masc.) ! 
/waga/ —— he lit (a fire) 
/‘mingal/ /‘ratnyal/ scythe 
/'wigih/ /'way1h/ face 
/'dya:za/ /'dya:y/ chicken 
/n'zaza/ /' nagya/ ewe 
/'3illa/ —— buffalo dung used for fuel 
/'zimi/ —— fodder 
/‘xanzar/ /'xanyar/ dagger 
/‘zayytak/ /‘ye:tak/ your coming 
[sary / /yary/ here,!® this way 
/'e1zla/ /‘stjla/ lamb 
/st'dazz/ /sr'di:;/ friend 
fuf/ . /r1fi:g/ companion 
/'bilgrzal/ /'bilzajal/ quickly ! 
/31d'da:m/ /j1d'da:xm/ forward, before 


1? For the general characteristics of this group and the classification of the dialects of Mesopo- 
tamia into * gelet’ and * qellu * dialects, see Blanc, Communal dialects in Baghdad, 7. 

13 For details of this historical process, see T. M. Johnstone, ‘ The affrication of “ kaf” and 
* qāf” in the Arabic dialects of the Arabian peninsula’, JSS, VOT, 2, 1963, 210-26, also Blanc, 
Communal dialects, 25-30. 

14 This feature is also mentioned by Samarra’! as characteristic of the region of “Amara, 
al-Tausi* al-lughawt, 236. 

15 Johnstone has treated the geographical distribution of /y | as a reflex of jim for the dialects 
of the Arabian peninsula in * The sound change j > y in the Arabic dialects of peninsular Arabia ’, 
BSOAS, xxvm, 2, 1965, 234-7, also in Eastern Arabian dialect studies, London, 1967, 9-11. 
The evidence of informants in Iraq suggested that the northernmost limit of /y / on the Tigris was 
somewhere between Küt and Baghdad, while on the Euphrates it was somewhere between Batha 
and Samüwa. I myself heard /y / from rural speakers of the region of Kiit. 

16 The active participles of the verbs ‘ to come ° and * to go ' ie. [ya:y | and. [ya:d ], are used 
in all * gelet’ dialects with the meaning ‘this way" and ‘that way ^ In the ‘Amira region, 
however, they have lost their directional significance and mean purely * here and ‘ there’. 
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(ii) In certain non-verbal forms /i:/ occurs as a reflex of Classical /ai/ in the 
area of ‘Amara and the surrounding marshlands and also in northern and 
eastern areas of Khüzistàn. This contrasts with /e:/ which is the regular 
reflex in other areas. The phonetic contrast in examples not involving 
pharyngealized consonants or the pharyngeals /h/ and /z/ is very slight, 
since in these environments the phonetic realization of /e:/ is [io] or [is], 
a glide from high front spread to central or half-open, while that of /1:/ is 
[i], a high front spread vowel. 

The unit /i:/ occurs in a number of personal names and names of tribes 
and localities peculiar to the area of ‘Amara where they appear to result 
from an earlier /e:/. Some of these are rephonologized, rightly or wrongly, 
by speakers form outside the area and given /e:/ for the local /1:/, which 
indicates that they are to be considered as the same set. In Iran also the 
Persian standard form has /ay/ in most cases which is the usual corres- 
pondent of Classical /ai/. The view that they result from earlier /e:/ is also 
supported by the fact that many of them would then fall into the diminu- 
tive patterns /fuzail/ and /fugailil/ common in proper names. 

In the following examples, where cognates do occur outside the “Amara 
area, the form for the Shatt al-‘Arab is given. Otherwise only the meaning, 
or the standard transcription in the case of names, 1s given. 








‘Amara Shatt al-Arab 

/tut/ how, what 17 
/wim/ /wern/ where 

/‘saliss, li:š/ /le:8/ why 

/sa'liikkam/ /c&'le:krm/ upon you (masc. pl.) 
/za'li:h/ ete. /za'le:/ upon him 

/lu-/ /le:-/ towards 18 

/hié/ [keč thus 

/suf/ /sext/ sword 

/burt/ /be:t/ house 

/tima/ /'éexma/ wood fuel 
/kitka/ /kerk/ cake 

/s'wima/ 19 4 fils local coinage 
Personal names 

/mihi:sin/ /m'he:sin/ Muhaisin 
/j'wisim / /j'we:sim / Juwaisim 


17 The form /ke:f/ occurs in the Shatt al-'Arab area with the meaning ‘ state, condition ’ in 
such sentences as /?ana 'ke:fi 'mu: -zezn] * My condition is not good, I do not feel well’. In the 
‘Amara area, however, [6f] is an interrogative particle occurring in such sentences as /wilak 
'Sicf ma: -rrhrb / * How 1s it that you did not go ? ', /‘Suf halih'&azya] * What 1s this story ? '. 

18 This particle occurs in such forms as /‘lizya:d f ‘in that direction ’, /'lizwarg/ * backwards’. 
The forms with /li:-/ are also characteristic of the dialect of Baghdad, as also is the case with 
/hi:té/{ and /tizma f. s 

1? Tn the Shatt al-‘Arab area of Iraq the non-diminutive form /'ga:na/ is used. 
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/g'lixwi/ /e'lezwi/ ‘Alaiwi 
/bdi:'wiyya/ /bde:'wiyya/ Budaiwiyya 
Tribal names 

/ ?1'zixmj/ Azairi] 

/bmi h'ti:t/ ?° Bani Hutait 
/bini s'kin/ Bani Sukain 
/zhi:'riyya/ *! Zuhairiyya 
Place-names 

/m'dima/ Madaina 

fü wi:za/ Huwaiza. 
/8'tixt/ Shutayt 
/zi:'tam/ Zaytan 
/mi:'sa:n/  Misan ? 
/da&t mi:'Éam/ Dasht Mishan ?? 


(iii) Certain 2nd person masculine plural morphemes show an open vowel in the 
speech of the ‘Amara area and northern Khüzistàn whereas a close or half- 
close back vowel occurs in the rest of the area. The elements concerned are 
the independent pronoun, the suffixes of the imperative and perfective, and 
also the objective suffix. Examples are given below contrasting the forms 
for Ahwaz and the Shatt al-‘Arab. 


Ahwaz Shatt al-‘Arab 

/'?mtaw/ *3 | /'2mtu/ you (masc. pl.) 
/‘yextaw/ /‘ye:tu/ you (masc. pl.) came 
/'2urtkbaw / ?* /'rikbu/ mount (masc. pl.) 
/mr'ka:nkam/ ?5 /mi'ka:nkrm/ your (masc. pl.) place 


In the case of the imperative, forms with /-u/ were also heard frequently 
from the same speakers who gave the /-aw/ forms. It seemed, however, 
that the forms in /-aw/ were the original local form, and the others the 
result of correction in the direction of the more standard type. 


20 In this item, as with /8'tit/ below, the final apical was not pharyngealized as is the case 
regularly with reflexes of Cl. /t 0 s | following /i:/, e.g. [mr'ri:ó / ‘ill’, /rr'xi:s / * cheap °. Compare 
Cl. /mari:6, raxi:s /. 

21 Layard, ‘ Description of the province of Khuzistan ’, JRGS, xvi, 1, 1846, 5, gives this as 
Zehiriyyah. 

22 Compare Middle Persian Meshàn, Classical Arabic Maisan, the name of the whole of lower 
Mesopotamia and parts of Khüzistàn up till the late Middle Ages, see ‘ Maisán ', Encyclopedia of 
Islam, ut, 146-7, also J. Hansman, ‘ Charax and the Karkheh ’, Iranica Antiqua, vu, 1967, 27. 
A number of related place-names are also found, e.g. Naisàn, Shatt Naisin, Hansman, 35; the 
writer also visited a settlement north-east of Chibüyish called Nishin. The form /?i:sam j, the 
name for the elevations on which many Mi‘din settlements are made, may also be traceable to 
Mesháün /Maisan. 

23 The form |'?1ntam | occurs in the ‘Amara area and in the speech of the Kawawila. See also 
Samarra’i, al- Tauzi‘ al-lughawi, 237. i 

24 The different syllabic structures of these two imperatives are also characteristic of these 
two varieties. For further examples, see ‘ Urban and rural Arabic in Khüzistan ’, 542. 

25 The Ahwaz informant also gave the forms /bi'kam/ and [br'éa:n [. 
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(iv) In the areas of ‘Amara and Huwaiza the noun /ze:b/ ‘ shame’ functions as 
a negative particle alongside its more usual functions.?9 This function does 
not occur outside the area, where the more usual elements /ma:-/ and 
/mu:-/ are used. The latter are also used in the ‘Amara and Huwaiza 
areas alongside /ge:b/. Negative forms with a suffix /-8/ reminiscent of 
the dialects of the west are also reported to occur in this area.?? The forms 
with /-&/ listed below were given by an informant of the Azairij of ‘Amara 
with whom work was carried out in Basra. 


The examples below contrast the speech of ‘Amara with that of the 


Shatt al-‘Arab. 

‘Amara Shatt al-‘Arab 

/setb-a'ru:zBan/ — /'ma:-aru:ian/ I will not go 

/'ce:b-1zat/ / ma:-1yat/ she did not come 

/l'getta 'se:ib- —— /lr'ge:sta 'mu:-ze:n/ I found him unwell 
It'wayyib/ 

/‘sexb-nidri/ ma: -nidri do we not know ? 

/'ma:miá/ 'ma:ku there is (are) not 

/sa:r ‘mus u —— it was annihilated 7° 
ma:-éam/ 

/ma:aru:ha:i/ — /'ma-aruthi/ I will not go 

/ma:-yisti'hu:$/ — /ma:-yrstr'hu:n/ are they (masc.) not ashamed ? 


(v) In the area of the Shatt al-‘Arab and southern Khüzistán the 3rd person 
pronouns are of the syllable structure ' 21Ca, while in other areas they are 
of the structure 'CiCCa.2® The examples contrast the forms for the Shatt 
al-‘Arab with those of ‘Amira. 


Shatt al-‘Arab ‘Amara 

/ ?1hwa/ / hrwwa/ he 

/ tthya/ / hiyya/ she 

/' ?thma/ /‘bimma / they (masc.) 
/ ?1hna/ /'hmmna/ they (fem.) 


(vi) A set of contrasts occurs in forms involving V-beginning object suffixes 
relatable to corresponding non-suffixed forms ending in -aC.?? In these, the 
area as a whole shows /I/ in the suffixed form corresponding to the /a/ of 


26 This feature is also mentioned by Sémarra’s for ‘Amira, al- Tauzi* al-lughawi, 242. 

2? The form /mu:3/ as a negative particle occurs in a much wider area extending northwards 
even to Diwàniyya on the Euphrates. See Sàmarrà'j, 240. 

28 There is no comparable phrase in the dialect of the Shatt al-‘Arab. The construction is 
reminiscent of the Persian /nist o nabüd xod / of the same meaning. 

29 The forms /?1'hrwwa, ?1'htyya, ?r'hrmma, ?1'hmna / were also reported for the speech of the 
Bani Lim, a nomadic tribe of the area north and east of ‘Amira. Similar forms are also given by 
Johnstone for Bahraini, FADS, 104. On the basis of this and other similarities, see * Urban and 
rural Arabic’, p. 544, n. 20; it seems likely that some Shi'i speech of Bahrain has its origins in 
southern Iraq. 

39 Also forms in /-a/ involving the feminine suffix /-a, -at/, the /t/ of which is absent in 
pause, as in the last three examples. 
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the unsuffixed form,9! while the area of the Shatt al-‘Arab and southern 
Khiizistan show forms which either retain the original /a/ or have no vowel 
at allat this point. The examples contrast the speech of the Shatt al-‘Arab 





with that of ‘Amara. 
Shatt al-‘Arab ‘Amara 
/Sax'fattal / /Sa:'fttak/ she saw you (masc. sing.) 
/ri matta/ /rmtta/ /—— she shot him 
/tag'gatta / /tag grta/ she hit him 
fi daya/ /lr'drya/ it stung him 
a f Yifa/ he hid it 
/maw'wata/ /maw'wita/ he killed him 
/‘yIsunti/ 9? /yis'miti/ my fate 
/1we:hti/ [1'we:hrti/ my beloved (lit. ‘ little soul ") 
/‘sammiti/ /zam'miti/ my paternal aunt 


Compare the following unsuffixed forms which with the exception of 
/'lrjaf/ are general, for both dialects: /'ša:fat/ ‘she saw’, /‘rimat/ 
‘she shot’, /'taggat/ ‘she hit’, /liday/ ‘it stung’, /'Iryaf/ “he hid’, 
/'mawwat/ ‘he killed’, /'yisma/ ‘division’, /r'we:ha/ ‘beloved’, 
/zgaroma/ ‘ paternal aunt’. 

Varieties with /1/ showed fluctuation of prominence pattern in many of the 
above types of form between penultimate and antepenultimate promi- 
nence, i.e. /maw'wita, 'mawwita/, /y1s'mrti 'yrsmrti/. 

(vii) Certain distinctive syntactic and exclamatory particles occur in the speech 
of the Shatt al-‘Arab area and southern parts of Khüzistàn which are not 
heard elsewhere. These are shown below contrasted with the more usual 
form in the rest of the area which is also general for the rest of the ‘ gelet ’ 





dialects. 

Shatt al-‘Arab and southern Khüzistàn Other Areas 

/‘hasstt/ /?aku/ there is 

/hrw'we:n-/ is there is (deictic) 
mm ‘jthat/ /mm 'sabab/ 3° 

[nia [mm "taraf/ j ae 

/yamta/ /S'waktt/ 98 when ? 


31 Forms of this typo are also given by Weissbach, ‘ahkddita’, p. 7; ‘afila’, p. 23; 
' télággita °, p. 8. 

32 In the Shatt al-‘Arab area the lexeme /$amm/ occurs for ‘ to hide’. 

83 Compare Classical /qismah/. In these dialects it seems possible to assign the initial 
consonantal articulation which may be either plosive or fricative to /y / equating it with the /y / in 
/'ytsal/ ‘he washed’, compare Classical /yasala/. See also ' Urban and rural Arabic in 
Khizistin ’, 537. 

34 Although Baghdadi has a deictic particle of similar function [hiy'ya:t- |, there do not seem 
to be parallel elements in the rest of the area considered, see B. E. Clarity, K. Stowasser, and R. G. 
Wolfe (ed.), A dictionary of Iraqi Arabic, Washington, D.C., Georgetown University Press, 1964, 
179. 

35 ibid., 16, the form given is /bsabab f. 

38 ibid., 198. 
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/'hargrs b-/37 —— let it not be the 
fate of 

/Yir bamnak/ —— (may I be) your 
sacrifice 


Of the above /'?aku/ and /mm 'taraf/ are also heard in the Shatt 
al- Arab area and southern Khüzistán alongside the more typical forms. 


D. OCCUPATIONAL CONTRASTS 


In this section certain features are isolated as being points of contrast 
between the speech of the nomads of the desert to the south and west of the 
Euphrates on the one hand and that of the town dwellers and palm cultivators of 
southern Mesopotamia on the other. For the purpose of this study, forms 
characteristic of these two types of speech are referred to as ‘nomadic’ and 
‘sedentary ’ forms. Six cases of contrasting types of form are treated which, 
with the exception of the first, were also treated in the writer’s previous article. 
It was found that between the two extreme types of speech variety mentioned 
above, there were also intermediary types which showed the ‘ nomadic’ form 
for some cases and the ‘ sedentary ’ form for others. In general it was found that 
groups with a nomadic or semi-nomadic way of life or of more recent sedentariza- 
tion showed the greater number of cases of ‘nomadic’ forms. This system of 
contrasts was, however, only applicable to speech varieties which could be 
included within the Mesopotamian dialect group. The speech of the town of 
Zubair which is of the Eastern Arabian type 38 did not conform to this scheme 
and showed a number of “ nomadic ’ features although Zubair has a long history 
of sedentarization.?? The special situation of this variety is dealt with below. 

The six types of contrasting types of form are dealt with below. These 
particular cases 4° are chosen because they are of wide application and a con- 
siderable number of examples occurred in my material. 

The cases are arranged in order of increasing generality of the nomadic type 
of form. Thus for case (i) the ‘ nomadic ’ type of form was recorded for only one 
group while for case (vi) the ‘ nomadic ’ form occurred for all except one group. 

In most cases it was true that the ‘ sedentary ’ form being characteristic of 
the educated classes of the towns was regarded by many speakers as more 
‘correct ’ so that many speakers of more ‘ nomadic’ varieties also introduced 


37 of Persian [hargiz / * never’. 

38 The Eastern Arabian dialects are spoken along the west coast of the Persian Gulf. See 
Johnstone ZA DS. Of particular relevance to this relationship are parts 1, 1r, and ni. 

°° S. H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, Oxford, 1925, 1, 39, gives Zubair as a staging- 
posb for caravans from the sixteenth century. 

40 Cases (i), (ii), (tii), (iv), and (v) all result from historical sound changes which are general to 
the whole area, but whioh have applied differently for different dialects and thus produced sets of 
contrasting forms; see also Johnstone, E.A DS, 6-9, for cases (i), (ii), and (iii), also the appendix 
to that work and ‘ Aspects of syllabication in the spoken Arabic of ‘Anaiza’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 
1967, 1-16, for case (v). 
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‘sedentary ' forms into their speech.*! This, however, is not brought into the 
study, being a phenomenon of a different order.?? The six cases of contrasting 
types of form are the following. 

Case (1) 

Imperfective forms of measure I strong and ‘ final weak ° verbs *? which have 
one of the guttural group /h ¢ h x or y/ ** as the initial radical show two types 
of syllable structure. The ‘nomadic’ type involves a stem of the structure 
/-fagil-/ while the ‘ sedentary’ type involved a stem of the type /-feil-/ or 
/-fIgl-/ when followed by a V-beginning suffix. 


Examples 
* nomadic’ j sedentary : 
/y hafir/ / yrifir/ he digs 
/y carif/ /'yierif/ he knows 
/y'xabts/ /'yixbis/ he confuses 
/y xabisni/ /yix' brsni/ he confuses me 
/y caría/ /y cufa/ he knows him 
Case (2) 


Certain verbal and nominal forms involving only the unaugmented ** 
triradical root followed by a V-beginning suffix show two types of syllable 
structure, a ‘nomadic’ type with a stem /fzil-/ or /fgal-** and a ‘ sedentary ' 


type with a stem /frel-/. 
Examples 
‘ nomadic’ * sedentary ' suffix 
/n'Sidat/ / nisdat/ /-at/ she asked 
/f'gidaw / /‘figdaw/ /-aw/ they (masc.) searched 
/ytt'fazn / —— /-am/ Ghatafan *" (a tribal name) 


41 Johnstone mentions a similar fluctuation as regards forms of the type treated under case (iii) 
below for the Eastern Arabian dialects; £A DS, 43. 

42 See W. Labov, ‘ Hypercorrection by the lower middle class as a factor in linguistic change’, 
in W. Bright (ed.), Sociolinguistics, The Hague, 1966, 84-113, particularly 84-5. 

43 Only these two classes have the possibility of syllabic variation of this type. Of the others 
the ‘ hollow’ and ‘ doubled’ involve only two consonant articulations, while the ‘ initial weak ’ 
has only /? J, |w], and [y] as initial radical. f 

44 Although no examples of this type of form with initial radical /y / or /h/ were recorded, it 

‘would seem likely that they occur since they are common in nomadic speech of the Syrian desert 

and also occur in Weissbach's material. Compare the following examples: ‘ tthddib’ p. 208; 
* ihánidlan ', p. 207; *iéfazün', p. 25; *ifálub', p. 62. See also * Urban and rural Arabic’, 
543-4. 

45 The term ‘ unaugmented ' is here used to signify that none of the internal morphological 
additions to the root characteristic of certain other types of form occur. Where these are present, 
this type of contrast does not occur. See also ‘ Urban and rural Arabic ’, 540-1. 

48 The occurrence of frf or Ja] depends on the nature of the consonantal environment as 
specified for case (v) below, p. 75. For further details, see Johnstone, HA DS, 257-9. 

47 This is given by Lorimer as ‘ ightufan’, the name of a nomadic section of the “Anafija, a 
tribe of northern Khüzistàn, Gazetteer, IL, A, p. 73. I presume that his /t/ should be [t following 
Classical Ghatafün. He also gives Aghzawi ( 5 ;¢! as a branch of the Bani Malik, Gazetteer, 1, B, 
p. 1156. However, this form is suspect since Oppenheim gives it as Ighzewi, Die Beduinen, 1v, 
1, Wiesbaden, 1967, 46. 
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Case (tit) 

Certain non-verbal forms involving roots with one of the above mentioned 
guttural group as the second radical show a ‘ nomadic ’ type of form with a stem 
/fzal-/ and a ‘ sedentary ’ type of form with a stem /fazl-/. Although this is in 
essence the same phenomenon as dealt with above under case (i), i.e. difference 
of syllabication associated with the gutturals, it is dealt with here as a separate 
case since the * nomadic ' and ‘ sedentary ' forms have a different distribution to 
those of case (1). 





Examples 
‘ nomadic ' * sedentary ' 
/s'zadu:n/ /sag'du:n/ Sa‘diin (proper name) 
/b'yada:d/ 48 /bay'da:d/ Baghdad 
/l'hawa,/ / lahwa/ idle talk 
/é hala/ — Chahala (name of a canal irrigating 
the area to the east of ‘Amara) 
/t'ħata/ ae below it 
/r'hama/ *° / rabma/ Rahma (proper name) 
/é cabi/ /'éagbi/ my cha‘b bones 9 
[b xati/ / baxti/ my luck 
Case (w) 


Verbal forms involving a stem with an initial syllable CvC or Cv: and one or 
more prefixes show two different types of syllabication for the prefix or prefix 
sequence. The ‘nomadic’ type shows a prefix sequence (C)Cv- while the 
sedentary type shows a prefix sequence (C)C-. In the ‘ sedentary ’ type where 
the C of the prefix preceding the stem is contiguous with the initial C of the latter 
it shows assimilation in some cases. 


Examples 
* nomadic ’ * sedentary ' 

(a) Examples with one prefix 
/tr'tith/ /t'tith/ she falls 
/tr'orll/ /9' O1ll/ she stays 
/*1'80:dan/ /s'so:dan/ he went mad 
/ta'ħa:ča/ /t'ħa:ča/ he spoke 


ki 


48 This form occurs as the name of a lake to the north-east of Chibāyish, /burkat byada:d/. . 

4° [n dialects of the ‘ sedentary’ type recorded, the item /tahat/ did not ocour. In these ` 
varieties the forms /jiwwa/ or /hadir/ occurred for the meaning ‘ below ’, the second of which is 
mentioned by Johnstone for the Eastern Arabian dialects, E.A DS, 68. 

°° This form is given by Lorimer as ‘rahdma’ 47), a division of the Bani Làm living as 
nomads to the north-east of ‘Amara. Gazetteer. 11, B, p. 108]. 

51 The /'tagab/ ‘ ankle bones (of a sheep)’ are used in a local game of that name. see S. 
Westphal-Hellbusch and H. Westphal, Die Ma‘dan, Kultur und Geschichte der Marschenbewohner, 
Berlin, 1962, 208-301. 
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(b) Examples with two prefixes 





/nta'rayyag/ /nit'rayyag/ we will have breakfast 
/yta'lazbas/ 5? /y1b la:bas/ he seeks to deceive 
/yti'batha/ 9? = he looks after 

Case (v) 


In certain verbal forms a non-final open syllable will show /a/ in the 
‘nomadic’ form and /1/ in the ‘ sedentary ’ form. This involves syllables where 
the following vowel is not a close vowel, i.e. is one of the group /a, at, ez, o:/ and 
either the following consonant is one of the apical liquids /1, r/ or the preceding 
or following consonant is one of the above-mentioned guttural group M, Ð, s; 


X, Y/. , 


Examples 
* nomadic ° * sedentary ' 
/ 2m'hana/ / ?1n'hima/ it bent 
/ ?m'taha/ / 2m t1ha/ 1t finished 
/ ?1h'tarag/ / 21h 'txrag/ it burnt 
/218'tayal/ / 21$ t1yal/ he worked 
/'xarab/ /'xirab/ it spoilt 
Case (vi) 


The masculine singular imperative of final weak verbs, i.e. those with /y/ 
as the final radical, shows a ‘ sedentary’ form with a vowel /i/, /i:/ when 
suffixed, as the exponent of the final radical and a ‘nomadic’ form with no 
exponent. In my material only examples from measures I and IT occur. 





Examples 
* nomadic ’ * sedentary ' 
/'?mi&/ /'?1m&/ go (masc. sing.) ! 
/?1y1d/ ba go (masc. sing.) ! 
/wall/ /‘walli/ go (masc. sing.) (derogatory) ! 
/yann/ /'yanni/ sing (maso. sing.) ! 
/saww / /'sawwi/ do (masc. sing.) ! 
/'wadda/ /wad'di:/ send (masc. sing.) him! 
/'waddhrm/ /wad.di:hrm/ send (maso. sing.) them ! 
/‘hannhim/ 55 —— refresh (masc. sing.) them ! 


52 Forms without the initial /y/ are also heard frequently, i.e. /(y)ti'ba:ha, (y)ta'la:bas/, 
although these are homophonous with the perfective. 

53 In ‘ sedentary ’ varieties /y'wa:d1b/ or /y'di:r 'ba:la /. 

54 The verb /yida/ which in ‘sedentary ' speech means ‘to become’ does not occur in the 
imperative in these varieties. The normal imperative would be [sr] from [8a:r] ‘ to believe’. 

55 This phrase is a formula addressed by passers-by to a group sitting eating, with the implied 
subject /alla:h / * God’. The customary reply is /'mmhim /* (May you be) one of them!’ Similar 
forms of greeting (where the addressee is indicated by the 3rd person) are not uncommon in the 
speech area. Also recorded were /?al'Ja: ysa:'gidhim | ‘ May God assist them ! ', and /'hayyhim / 
* Give them life ! °. The first of these is common Iraqi usage. The second is from a tape of Bedouin 
speech from Kuwait. 
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The table at the end of this article shows the distribution of ‘ nomadic’ and 
‘ sedentary ' types of form for the six cases considered. In terms of these con- 
trasts four main demographic groups can be isolated which differ in the relative 
incidence of the two types of form. These are arranged from left to right in order 
of the degree of incidence of the ‘ nomadic ’ type of form. 

Two geographieal poles can be distinguished; the area of ' sedentary ' 
speech in southern Khüzistàn and along the Shatt al-‘Arab, the area of extreme 
‘nomadic ' speech along the Euphrates, and an intermediate area between these 
two centres on the Tigris and spreading into northern Khizistan subject to 
influences from both sides. The history of the area from the end of the thirteenth 
up to the eighteenth century was one of deurbanization and retribalization,95 in 
which nomadie groups moved into the area from the desert to the west. The 
present distribution of linguistic variants relevant to the ‘ nomadic /sedentary ' 
contrast system. can be regarded as the result both of the immigration of the 
nomads into the area and also of the assimilation of the speech of the older 
sedentary population to the speech of these nomads who formed the prestige 


group. 
C. REGIONAL VARIETIES 


Four main regional varieties were indicated by the linguistic data which were 
recorded in areas surrounding certain focal zones of communication. All except 
variety 4 can be regarded as members of the * gelet’ group of Mesopotamian 
dialects. These varieties were isolated on the basis of the strictly regional 
features mentioned under A and also the system of nomadic sedentary contrasts 
mentioned under B. Certain varieties such as that of northern Khüzistàn which 
showed characteristics of more than one of these main regional types were 
classified on the basis of their dominant characteristics. In the case of varieties 
l and 3 the distribution of these varieties showed some correlation with the 
central areas of influence of large tribal confederations of earlier periods. This 
correlation of speech variety with zones of communication and political influence 
is treated below. The regional varieties isolated are the following. 


1. Shatt al-Arab and lower Karin 

This variety was characterized by the regional characteristics mentioned 
under A (v), (vi), and (vii) and the presence of the sedentary type of form in all 
six cases mentioned under B with the exception of sporadic occurrences of the 


nomadic type for case (vi). It was recorded for a number of localities along 
the Shatt al-‘Arab 58 from its mouth at Fàu up to ‘Ashar, also for the Bahman- 


58 Blanc, Communal dialects, 168-70. For the arrival of the main Arab tribes in Khiizistan, see 
A. Kasravi, T'ürikh-i pángadsala-i Khizistan, Tehran, 1934, 142; Lorimer, Gazetteer, ri, p. 1627; 
Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, 1v, 1, pp. 10, 11, 15. 

5" In particular /?rmr$/ ‘ go, let us go! ' used by many speakers whose speech is primarily of 
the ‘ sedentary °’ type. 

58 The exact localities for which material was collected were Hauz ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Rashid, 
13 km. south of Fau, Fau town, Siba, both sides of the Shatt at Abi Khagib, *Ashür, Tannüma, 
and Bü Warda on Abádàn island. 
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shir river, the Karin at Khurramshahr and Mihirzi, and at Shadigan to the east 
of the Karan. The evidence of informants suggested that it was characteristic 
of both sides of the Shatt al-‘Arab up to about Gurna, of the banks of the Karin 
to somewhere below Ahwaz and also of the Bandar Mahshahr region. If we 
exclude the banks of the Shatt al-‘Arab above Basra, this area corresponds 
fairly well to that of the Ka‘b 5° who controlled most of south-eastern Khüzistan 
from about the end of the seventeenth century up to the rise of the Muhaisin 
league in the late nineteenth century. The area of influence of the Muhaisin at 
its height would again seem to cover approximately this area ; 9? they differ, 
however, in being based at Khurramshahr while the Ka‘b were based at 
Shadigan, then called Fallahiyya. 

This type of speech was regarded in the area as typical of the hadhar * settled 
people’ or /?ahl mmaxi:la:t/ ' palm cultivators’. The groups for whom 
material was obtainable were all classed as hadhar with the exception of the 
informants from Shadigin who were from the Ka'b who are classed as ‘arab. 

If this type of speech is typical of the Ka'b generally who have been mainly 
a settled tribe for about two centuries, then it would seem reasonable to regard 
this variety as typical in this area of groups with a long history of sedentary 
organization whether regarded locally as kadhar like the Mubaisin or ‘arab 
like the Ka'b. 


9. ‘Amara and surrounding marshlands 

This variety was characterized by the regional features mentioned under 
A (i), (ii), (iii), and (iv) and by a preponderance of the ‘ nomadic ’ type of form 
in the cases considered under B. In fact, the varieties investigated showed the 
‘nomadic’ form in all cases except (i) and (ii). This variety was recorded for 
speakers from the areas of Halfaya to the east of ‘Amara, Salam to the south- 
west, and for the Mi‘dan in the area of Bisaytin to the east of the Haur al- 
Huwaiza. Mi'dàn speakers interviewed in the area of Chibayish had a similar 
speech variety but did not show regional feature (iv) which was felt to be 
peculiar to ‘Amara. A variety similar in regard to the ‘ nomadic/sedentary ' 
contrasts but showing slightly different regional features was recorded for the 
areas of Zaytan, Kit Sayyid ‘Anaya, and Büsangard in Khizistan. These three 
all showed feature (ii) characteristic of the ‘Amara variety, but lacked (1), (111), 


59 ©, Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, Kopenhagen, 1772, rr, ch. v, p. 320; C. A. De Bode, 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London, 1845, 11, ch. xx, pp. 111-12; Lorimer, Gazetteer, 11, 
A, p. 962. For a more recent account of the history of the Ka‘b see J. R. Perry, ‘ The Banu Ka'b: 
an ambitious brigand state in Khūzistān °, in [J. Aubin (ed )], Le monde iranien & Islam, I, 
Genève, Paris, 1971, 131-62. 

60 A. 'T. Wilson, Précis of the relations of the British government with the tribes and shaikhs of 
Arabistan, Bushire, 1911, 67. 

81 Lorimer, Gazetteer, 11, A, p. 121, gives the Ka'b as completely sedentary. Layard, * Descrip- 
tion of the province of Khuzistan >, JRGS, xvi, 1, 1846, 1-105, states that the majority of the 
Ka'b are ‘ Deh Nishins or settlers in villages’. The accounts of Stocqueler and Niebuhr also sug- 
gest a mainly sedentary population, see particularly J. H. Stocqueler, Fifteen months’ pilgrimage 
through untrodden tracts of Khuzistan and Persia, London, 1832, 1, ch. viii, p. 386, and Niebuhr, 
II, ch. iii, p. 168. : 
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and (iv). The informant from Kit Sayyid ‘Anaya also showed feature (iii) but 
in addition showed feature (vi) characteristic of the Shatt al-‘Arab variety. The 
speech of the Kawawila was again of this second variety but with one more 
nomadic feature, namely that of case (ii).®2 

It is possible that the more ‘ nomadic ’ type of speech as exemplified by that 
of the Kawawila may be more general in the area since it would be unlikely that 
the Kawawila should have a more ‘ nomadic’ form than that of the surrounding 
rural population in respect of case (ii). Lorimer’s material from Ahwaz, of 
unspecified origin, does give a number of forms which could be interpreted as 
being of the ‘nomadic’ type for case (ii), although because of his system of 
notation, one cannot be sure. The relevant forms in his notation are 


shitilet she planted date palms 
kaniset she swept 
hijimet alé she attacked him 
lizimet she held: ~ 
sferri autumn 
However, he also gives the following forms of the ‘ sedentary ' type. 
yizlau they waved their arms in preparation for a fight 
khishba high wooden boat 


Although no informants of nomadic groups of the areas of Ahwaz and ‘Amara, 
were interviewed, it is possible that their speech may resemble that of the 
Kawawila since they would seem to be the groups with whom they have had the 
most contact in the past.9? If this is true it would parallel the situation of the 
Sulubba, a pariah tribe of the Syrian desert of similar status and occupation to 
the Kawawila, who speak a similar dialect to that of their Bedouin neighbours 94 
with whom they hold a client relationship. Further the form ' ightufan ', given 
by Lorimer 55 as the name of a nomadic branch of the ‘Anafija, is also indicative 
that this type of form occurs in the speech of some nomadic groups. 

Apart from the Mi‘dan and Kawéawila, all speakers of these varieties were 
classed as ‘arab. The majority were cultivators, but also owned flocks. Most were 
of recent sedentarization compared with those speaking the Shatt al-‘Arab and 
lower Kariin variety.9 

The speech of the areas of Khüzistàn away from the Shatt al-‘Arab and lower 


$2 The two groups of Kawawila were settled at Chawādir in the desert south-west of Basra 
and just outside Ahwaz. Both these groups had been nomadic tent dwellers up till recently, but 
were associated respectively with the localities of Ma‘mal Waraq between Basra and Gurna and 
Mulla Sani above Ahwaz on the Kárün. Their speech was identical, except that the Basra infor- 
mant showed hesitation between /y | and /3/ in many instances. 

83 Dickson, The Arab of the desert, 517-19; R. Montagno, ‘ Contes poétiques bédouins 
(récuillis chez les Sammar de Geziré), BEO, v, 1935, 72. 

84 Montagne, ‘ Contes ', 72-3; Dickson, The Arab of the desert, 512-23, 

85 Gazetteer, Ir, A, p. 73. 

6° For Khüzistàn in particular the evidence of earlier writers testifies to the nomadic conditions 
of the area. Lorimer gives the main pastoral arcas as Ahwaz and Huwayza. Tribes with a majority 
of nomadic sections, he gives as the Bawiya and ‘Anafija (Ahwaz), the Al Kathir (Dizfül and 
Shishtar), and the Bani Tamin and Bani Turuf (Huwayza), Gazetteer, 1, A, pp. 119-24. 
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Karin was typologically more like that of the ‘Amara area, but in terms of the 
regional features it showed a resemblance both to the speech of ‘Amara and to 
that of the Shatt al-‘Arab. 


3. The Euphrates 

This variety was characterized by the absence of any of the regional features 
mentioned under A characteristic of the two preceding varieties 9? and further 
by being of an extreme ‘nomadic’ type showing the nomadic form in all six 
cases considered under B. This variety was recorded for the regions of Nasiriyya, 
Batha, and Diwaniyya. The extremely ‘nomadic’ character of this variety 
seems on the basis of the available evidence to be characteristic of much of the 
Euphrates up to Baghdad and is reflected in the material given by Meissner and 
Weissbach for the areas of Hilla and Musayyab.599 Particularly in the area 
investigated, the ‘nomadic’ character of the variety correlated well with the 
structure of society. The area is one of close economic and cultural interaction 
between the nomadic and sedentary populations, best exemplified by the con- 
federation of the Muntafiq which controlled the area in Ottoman and British 
times and was an association of nomadic and sedentary groups under the head- 
ship of the Sa/dün clan.9? The material suggested that, in this area, there was 
little difference between the speech of nomadic and sedentary groups,” and that 
this variety can be considered as typical of populations settled along the lower 
Euphrates or who live as nomads between the lower Euphrates and the desert 
to the west.” The shepherd tribes for whom material was obtained spend the 
summer months along the Euphrates and move out into the desert to the south- 
west in winter. Their speech differs in certain features, not connected with the 
‘nomadic/sedentary ’ contrasts, from that of the majority of the Bedouin who 
migrate much further out into the desert in winter. The latter resemble the 


8? No phonological or morphological features of purely regional relevance were noted for this 
region. This may be partly due to the comparatively small amount of data obtained. A significant 
lexical feature was the occurrence of the form /érei:r / for the meaning ‘ many ’. In the rest of the 
area reflexes of /wa:jid] are used, /hwa:ya/ in the ‘Amara area and in Baghdad /wazyid / along 
the Shatt al-‘Arab and in Khizistan. l 

68 Examples of all except type (vi) of the ‘ nomadic’ forms can be found in their material, 
e.g. from Weissbach, ‘ ithddim ’ ‘ she serves’, p. 23; “ttlageu > “they went out’, p. 5; ‘l-ighdua’ 
‘coffee’, p. 1; ‘ itegdrak ? ‘ they fight’, p. 13; ‘ inhádar ' ‘ he went down.’, p. 3. 

89 Dickson, The Arab of the desert, ch. alv, particularly p. 652-3. A. J. al-Tahir, al-‘Ashiyir 
al-‘Irdqiyya, Beirut, 1972, particularly pp. 1-5. 

- 70 My information from the speech of the shepherd tribes comes from informants from the 
Budür and Bani Hachim. For the settled cultivators my informants were from the Dhawalim 
and one unidentified rural informant from the Nasiriyya area. 

71 This dialect division into a Euphrates variety versus one characteristic of the area of 
‘Amara and parts of Khüzistàn corresponds to Salim’s view of the main patterns of cultural 
interaction in the area, Marsh dwellers, 8. Salim also states (p. 9) that ‘ Marsh dwellers cannot be 
distinguished on a linguistic basis because there are only small local changes in dialect ’. Since his 
use of the term marsh dwellers covers all cultivators along and between the lower Euphrates and 
Tigris, this statement is contrary to my findings. However, it may be that he is referring to the 
relatively slight variation observed in comparison to the two main dialect groups of Mesopotamia, 
the ‘ gelet’ and ‘ geltu ’ dialects. Blanc, Communal dialects, 7. 
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sedentary population of Najd in their speech, rather than that of Mesopo- 
tamia,’? 


4. Zubair and parts of Fau 

The speech of the town of Zubair situated in the desert some 25 km. south- 
west of Basra and of certain sections of the population of Fau at the mouth of 
the Shatt al-“Arab was of an entirely different type from the others investigated. 
These varieties showed a considerable similarity to the speech of Kuwait as 
described by Johnstone 7° and would seem to fall within his Eastern Arabian 
group. Certain features important in this classification for the speech of Zubair 
were given in the writer’s previous article (p. 545, n. 23). Similar lexical and 
phonological features were also true of the Fau variety, which differed, however, 
in including no ‘ nomadic’ features. The Zubair variety showed the ‘ nomadic ' 
form for cases (1i), (iii), (iv), and (v).74 The most frequently occurring phonologi- 
cal feature linking these varieties with the speech of Kuwait is the occurrence of 
final consonant clusters in pausal position in certain words. In the other dialects 
considered and in the ‘ gelet ' dialects generally,?5 the cluster would be separated 
by an anaptyctic vowel /1/. The following are examples of forms recorded for 
Zubair and Fau. 


Zubair ; 

/ ?ams/ yesterday /libs/ clothing 

/rahit/ I went /bIšt/ light summer cloak 
/é&mt/ I was /eaks/ opposite 

/]1dr/ pot /say yaft/ I was delayed 

Pau 

/tams/ yesterday /halj/ mouth 

/éalb/ dog /čmt/ I was 

/šift/ I saw /sa'salt/ I asked 


Certain lexical and random phonological features also indicating this relation- 
ship are given below. In each case the form given is common to the dialect of 
Kuwait. 


Zubair 
/sakk/ 78 to close /gadah/ 7? to grasp 
[facté/ 78 to open /baya, yabi/ 7° to wish 


7? The relationship of the speech of the Bedouin to that of the sedentary population of the 
north-east of the Arabian peninsula is mentioned both by Blanc, Communal dialects, 168, and by 
Johnstone, HA DS, 1, 2. Johnstone mcludes both sedentary and nomadic dialects under his 
groups (6) Shammari and (c) ‘Anazi of the north Arabian group. The main features which dis- 
tinguish the speech of the Bedouin from those of the shepherd tribes are the same as those given 
below as differentiating the Eastern Arabian dialects from those of Mesopotamia. 

*SHA DS, particularly 70-92. 

74 The absence of the ‘ nomadic ' form for case (i) agrees with the dialect of Kuwait, ZA DS, 70. 

75 Communal dialects, 55. 

76 [D. Holmes and S. Sam'an], A handbook of Kuwaiti Arubic, London, c. 1951, 204. 

" FADS, 72. 78 ibid., 30. 79 ibid., 78. 
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/hu, hi/ 8° ^ he, she /?aba-/ 9! future particle 
/hni/ 8 here i /su-/ 8 what 

/é161/ 8 thus /mm/ $$ who 

Bau 

/gallat/ to come into harbour = /yu:5/ *° sea voyage 

/Su-/ what /éo:s/ 98 hot humid weather 


/baya, yabi/ to want 

In the case of the Fau variety it would seem to be the maritime connexion 
between the two localities which has produced this dialect similarity. Inter- 
marriage and immigration between the two areas has produced a considerable 
Sunni minority in F&u with whom this variety 1s chiefly associated. However, 
even among the non-Sunni population certain of these features were In common 
use.8? With Zubair, however, it would seem to be the common cultural and 
economic association of the two towns with the Bedouin of the area which is the 
basis of the similarity.99 Zubair can be regarded as being entirely outside the 
Mesopotamian area both geographically and from the point of view of dialect, 
while Fau is an area of contact between speakers of a Mesopotamian variety and 
speakers of an Eastern Arabian variety.*? 


DISTRIBUTION OF ‘ NOMADIC’ AND ‘ SEDENTARY ' TYPE FORMS 


Case Group 
Euphrates tribes Kawāwila ‘Amara and Shatt al-‘Arab and 
nomadic and northern southern Khuzistan 
sedentary Khizistan sedentary and 
population °° sedentary urban population 
í population 
(i) /y'haftr/ /‘ythfir/ = /'ysfu/  — /'ynhr/ he digs 
(ii) /n'Sidat/ /n'sidat/ — /"n18dat/ /‘nisdat/ she asked 
(/n'srdat/) 9! 
80 jbid., 13. 81 jbid., 169. 82 ibid., 68. 


83 Johnstone, ibid., 171 notes this form for the Trucial Coast. 

84 Contrast /yahaw, yahay /, the forms common to the rest of the area, ‘ Urban and rural 
Arabic ’, 547. 

85 C. Landberg Glossaire datínois, 1, Leiden, 1920, 311. 

86 Compare Kuwaiti /ko:s/ * north wind *, EA DS, 125. 

87 A phonological feature shared exclusively by the F&u variety and the dialect of Kuwait, 
which to some extent supports the supposition of the maritime connexion in view of the lexemes 
involved, is the presence of nominals in final /-o:/ or j-o:h]. Johnstone mentions this feature, 
EADS, 84, and gives two examples, /halwayoo | ‘ variety of fish’ and [éaftoo[h]/ ‘ keelson 
(naut)', also /yamlo/ ‘ rail at the poop’, Johnstone and Muir, ‘Some nautical terms in the 
Kuwaiti dialect of Arabic’, BSOAS, xxvi, 2, 1964, 322. My material from Fau includes 
/tagtt'goth / ‘ variety of fish’ and [sille:'bo: / * juice of the chélan plant >, also the possibility of 
forming familiar forms of names by adding a suffix j-o:/ e.g. /gi:'soz/ ‘Ise, /xali:'lo: / Khalil, 
[nay'mo:/ Najm, /ywa:'do:] Jawad. 

88 Lorimer, Gazetteer, 1, B, p. 1951. 

89 Johnstone mentions a number of features which point to the influence of southern Iraqi 
dialects on that of Kuwait, EA DS, 70, 71. 

90 Also the town of Zubair, with the exception of case (1). See above, p. 80. 

21 See above under regional variety 2, p. 77-9. 
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(ii) /s'xala/ /sxala/ ^ /s'xala/ /'saxla/ kid 

(iv) /ti'ba:zraz/ /ti'hairaz/  /tr'ba:zraz/ — /d'ba:raz ^ he fought a 
duel 

(v) /'xada/ /'xada/ / xaóa/ / X10a/ he took 

(vi) /yann/ /yann/ /yann/ /'yanni/ sing ! 


(masc. sing.) 


For consistency and ease of comparison the same lexemes are used throughout. 
These actual forms were not attested for each group, but comparable types of 
form did occur. They are, however, fairly generally occurring items and may be 
expected to occur. 


SOME GRAMMATICAL FUNCTIONS OF 
PROMINENCE IN ARABIC ^* 


By Y. A. EL-HALEESE 


Linguists who are interested in Arabic are familiar with the fact that in 
spoken Arabic certain syllables stand out to the ear more than others; these 
syllables have been variously referred to as stressed or prominent syllables. 
The phenomenon of prominence has been treated by a number of linguists ? 
who have regarded it mainly as a characteristic of the word. But it has to be 
viewed as a characteristic of the one-word piece 4 or pieces of a more complex 
structure with more than one prominent syllable. 

Usually the word as a complete sentence or as an element in a longer sentence 
preserves its own prominence. In the longer sentences, which comprise more 
than one word, there is a syllable in one of these words which stands out to the 
ear more than the other syllables in the structure as a whole. For instance, 
/' Sali 'katab mak'tu:b la! fammu 5/ ‘ Ali wrote a letter to his uncle ’, is a four- 
word sentence. Each word preserves its prominence, but that of /la'5ammu/ 
stands out to the ear more than the others in the whole sentence. This syllable 
/-Sam-/ carries the significant pitch movement of the sentence as a whole and 
can be referred to as a tonic syllable.®.’ ; 

Tonic prominence in Arabic is in general meaningful. But what 1s very 
interesting is that in a number of cases, the same sentence with the same 
sequence of words (and carrying the same intonational pattern) may be gram- 
matically different according to which word carries the tonic prominence. This 
is attested in the following two-word sentences. 


l(a) /katal '$ah/ Ali killed something 
(b) /‘katal Yali/ he killed Ali 


1I would like to express my profound gratitude to Professor J. Carnochan, Professor of 
Phonetics at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, whose invaluable 
discussions during his supervision of my Ph.D. thesis made me aware of many linguistic aspects of 
Arabie which, as Professor Carnochan said, are virgin subjeots and need extensive research. I wish 
also to thank Dr. M. Ibrahim, Chairman of the English Department, University of Jordan, for 
his helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 

2 This study is based mainly on a Palestinian dialect of Arabic as spoken in my native village 
of Yatta, Hebron District, about 45 km. to the south of Jerusalem. Nevertheless I have checked 
the material with very many people who represent various Palestinian and. Jordanian dialects of 
Arabic whose positive response indicated that the problems discussed in this paper are a character- 
istic of numerous spoken Arabic dialects, at least in the Palestino-Syrian region. 

3 See particularly T. F. Mitchell, ‘ Prominence and sylabication in Arabic °, BSOAS, xxm, 2, 
1960, 369-89; D. A. Abdo, On stress and Arabic phonology, Beirut, 1969. 

4 For the meaning of the linguistic term ‘ piece ’, see J. Carnochan, * Categories of the verbal 
piece in Bachama °’, African Language Studies, x1, 1970, 81-112. 

5 The IPA phonetic symbols are adopted in this paper. Symbols for emphatic sounds are 
indicated by subscript dots. 

6 See M. A. K. Halliday, A course in spoken English intonation, London, 1970, 3-4. 

? Tonio syllable will be underlined. 
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2(a) /simiSna 'fali/ Ali heard us 
(b) /si'mifna Sali/ we heard Ali 
9(a) /hamalu 'Sali/ Ali carried him 
(b) /'hamalu Sali/ they carried Ali 


/' 3ali/ in 1(a) is the subject of the sentence, whereas in 1(b) 1$ is the object. 
Sentence 1(a) is verb + subject, 1(b) is verb + object. 

In 2(a) /'$ali/ is the subject and /-na/ in /simitna/ is a pronominal object 
sufix ‘us’; in 2(b), on the other hand, /Sali/ is the object and /-na/ is the 
subject ‘we’. 

In 3(a) /'Sali/ is the subject and the suffix /-u/ in / Tamalu/ is a pronominal 
object; in 3(b) /Sali/ is an object and the /-u/ suffix is a pronominal subject. 

This process takes place in a certain type of sentence of a particular order, 
le. when more than one ordering of the same sentence is possible, and this 
change in grammatical function is associated with one ordering only. 

Sentence l(a) /katal 'Sali/ ‘ Ali killed something’ has another ordering 
/' Sali katal/ where the agent occurs first. With this latter ordering there is no 
alternative grammatical structure of the sentence depending on the place of the 
tonic prominence as in the previous ordering. /'Cali/ functions as the subject 
(agent) of the sentence in both orderings. 

The grammatical role of tonic prominence is attested in the following sen- 
tence patterns. 

l. Sentences where the verb belongs to a subclass of verbs which function in 
transitive and in intransitive sentences 8; two cases are recognized here. 

(i) Sentences which can be described, because of the nature of their verbs, as 
inherently transitive, since the intransitive forms of these sentences are felt to 
have an object which is deleted. The verbs which these sentences make use of 
are such as /'katal/ * to kill, to hit’, /'sarag/ ‘ to steal’, /'sabag/ ‘ to surpass ’, 
/'salag/ ‘to boil’,® /Sarab/ ‘to hit’, /'jarah/ ‘to injure’, /'fazam/ ‘ to 
invite °’, /'simit/ ‘ to hear’. l 


/sarag 1° il'walad/ the boy stole (something) 


/'sarag ilwalad/ he stole (something) from the boy 
/simif il'walad/ the boy heard (something) 
/'simi1$ ilwalad/ he heard the boy 


(n) Sentences which in their intransitive form have a passive meaning similar 
to the English sentence ‘the door opened’. Examples of the verbs?! which 


€ Transitive sentences can be described as involving a subject-objeot relationship. See 
J. Lyons, Introduction to theoretical linguistics, Cambridge, 1968, 350-70, for a detailed study of 
the category of transitivity in grammar. 

? Symbols with subserrpt dots stand for emphatic sounds, /mufaxxam/. 

19 The /1/ vowel at the beginning of these nouns is a helping (anaptyctic) vowel, whose function 
is to prevent the occurrence of three consonants in succession. 

H This class is similar to that of English which Lyons (Introduction to theoretical linguistics, 
359) labelled as ergative since they ‘occur in both intransitive and transitive sentences, and 
that the two-place, transitive construction is derivable from the one place, intransitive construc- 
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these sentences contain are: /'kasar/ ‘to break’, /‘fatali/‘ to open ’, / ‘sakkar / 
* to close ’. 


/fatab il'ba:b/ the door opened 
/'fatah ilba:b/ he opened the door 
/sakkar il ba:b/ the door closed 
/'sakkar ilba:b/ he closed the door 
/kasar lig'za:z/ the glass broke 
/'kasar ligza:z/ he broke the glass 


9. Transitive sentences where the verb is associated with the pronominal suffix 
/-na/, first person plural subject or object, or with the /-u/ suffix, 3rd person 
plural subject or 3rd person singular masculine object. The suffixes /-na/ and 
/-u/ function as the subject when the verb with which they are associated 
carries the tonic prominence. The verb /sa'?alna/ out of context may mean 
‘we asked’ where /-na/ is subject, or ‘ he asked us’ where it functions as an 
object. In the following examples, the suffixes function as subject or object 
according to the place of the tonic prominence. 


/sa2alna 'S$ali/ Ali asked us 
/sa'?alna Sah/ we asked Ali 
/sa?alu 'Yali/ Ali asked him 
/'sa2alu Yali/ they asked Ali 


3. Two noun constructions which according to the place of tonic prominence 
may form a nominal sentence (here the relation between the two nouns is 
attributive : the first noun usually has certain characteristics, with which those 
of the second can be compared) or a type of nominal phrase where the relation 
between both nouns is a possessive one; e.g. 


/kalb 'Sali/ Ali is (as mean as) a dog 
/'kalb Gali/ Ali’s dog 
/?asad 'Sali/ Ali is (as brave as) a lion 
/'?asad Sali/ Ali's lion 


4. Certain constructions which consist of two elements, noun and adjective +? 
or vice versa, and here there are two cases. 
(i) Where the adjective is concrete, it occurs as the second element of the 
construction, noun + adjective. The adjective here functions as a modifier of 
the preceding noun when it carries the tonic prominence and as a proper noun 
in a nominal sentence, where the noun which precedes carries the tonic promi- 
nence; e.g. 
/bagara 'samra / Samra (a woman’s name) is as stupid as a cow 
/‘hagara samra f a black cow 
tion by means ofa causative operation which has the effect of introducing an ‘‘ agentive " subject’. 
For instance the two-place sentence /Iwalad 'fatah il'ba:b/ * the boy opened tho door ’ is derivable 


from the one-place sentence /fatab il'ba:b/ ‘ the door opened ’. 
12 Adjectives in Arabic agree with their nouns in number and gender. 
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(ii) Where the adjective is abstract, and usually occurs as the first element, 
adjective -+ noun, the adjective functions as the first element in a nominal 
sentence when it carries the tonic prominence, and as a proper noun in a con- 
struction of two successive proper nouns which have the meaning ‘ X the son of 
Y’; and the second element (a noun) carries the tonic prominence; e.g. 


/ Sa:dil 'Sali/ Ali is just 

/'Sa:dil *ali/ Adel the son of Ali 
/sa:lim ' fali/ Ali is safe ^ 

` /'salim $ali/ Salem the son of Ali 


5. Constructions which consist of the word /'rabu/ ‘father’ or / Pamm 7e 
‘mother ' followed by a proper noun. 

When the first element carries tonic prominence, the construction functions 
as a nominal sentence. Where the second element carries tonic prominence, the 
constriction is a nominal phrase and the relation between both elements is 
possessive ; e.g. 





/Pabu 'Sali/ Ali is a father (he has children) 

/Yamm 'huda/ Huda 1s a mother (she has children) 
or /'Pabu Sali/ the father of Ali 

/ Pamm huda/ the mother of Huda 


This grammatical role of prominence does not exist in classical Arabic (from 
now on CA) where either certain endings associated with the words, certain 
orderings of the words in sentences, or both do the job. This will be evident 
below by comparing sentences of the five sentence patterns, stated BRON with 
their parallel forms in CA. 


I. Sentence pattern 1, case (1) 


Colloquial forms Corresponding CA forms 
(a) /katal '&ah/ 
Ali killed (something) 
or /'katal 'Yali te:r/ (a) /'qatala {a'lyjon "tajran/- 
Ali killed a bird ` Ali killed a bird — 
(b) /'katal Gali/ (b) /'qatala Salijjan/ 
he killed Ali he killed Ali : 
or /'Sa:im 'katal '$ali/ or /'Sa:imon 'qatala $a'lijan/ 


Tonic prominence in the colloquial example (a) and the ending /-on/ in 
/%a'lijjon / in the corresponding classical example, do the same job in signalling 
the function of subject for /'‘Sali/ and /$a'hj]/ respectively;  /$ali/ 
= /%a'lijjon/. 

In (b) examples the tonic prominence and the ending /-an/ signal the func- 
tion of object for /'$ali/ and /‘a'lijj/ respectively. 


13 In some dialects of Arabic 1t is pronounced as / ?umm/ and in others, specially the urban 
dialects, as /?imm/. i 
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Sentence pattern 1, case (11) 
Colloquial forms Corresponding CA forms 
(a) /fatah il ba:b/ 
the door opened 
(b) /'fatah ilba:b/ /'fataha l'ba:ba/ 
he opened the door he opened the door 


Colloquial example (a) does not have corresponding forms in CA, although it 
may be argued that /'futiha l'ba:bu/ is the corresponding form. But this is not 
so since /fatah il'ba:b/ means ‘the door opened itself’ similar to the English 
sentences ‘ the door opened ' and ‘ the stone moved’; whereas the CA /'futiha 
l'ha:bu/ means ‘the door has been opened by someone’ and the colloquial 
corresponding form is /?in'fatahi l'ba:b/ * the door has been opened by some- 
one’. There is an agent in the deep structure here, since this sentence can be 
related to the active form /'wa:lad 'fatah il'ba:b/‘ someone opened the door ' 
or, /?il'ba:b 'infatali min 'Sali/, CA /'futiha l'ba:bu min 'qibah Sa'lijjin/ 


II. Sentence pattern 2 


Colloquial forms Corresponding CA forms 
l(a) /sa?alna 'fali/ /sa?a'lana: $a'ljjon/ 
Ali asked us Or /Sa'lijjon sa?a'lana:/ 
(b) /sa'?alna Yali/ /sa'?alna: $a'ljan/ 
we asked Ali 
2(a) /sa?alu ‘Sali/ /sa?a'lahu: Ya'lijjon/ 
Ali asked him 
(b) /'sa?alu fali/ /'sa?alu: $a'lijjan/ 


They (maso.) asked Ali 


In l(a) colloquial, the tonic prominence signals the subject function of 
/'Sali/ and the object function of /-na/ ; whereas in the corresponding CA form, 
it is the ending /-on/ which signals the subject function of /{a'ljj/. In 1(b) the 
tonic prominence signals the object function of /'Sali/ and the subject function 
of /-na/. 

The one form /sa?alna/ in, colloquial means either ‘ he asked us’ or ‘ we 
asked ’ according to the place of tonic prominence. 

In CA on the other hand, we have two different forms: /'sa?ala/, 3rd 
person singular masculine ‘ he asked’ and /sa' ?alna/ 1st person plural masculine 
* we asked". Thus the /-na/ can be ambiguous in colloquial forms; it functions 
either as an object or subject since the form of the verb with which it is 
associated is the same. In CA it is never ambiguous since the form of the verb 1s 
different from one category to another. 

The same applies to 2(a) (b) examples. In the colloquial forms /‘ali/ is object 
or subject according to the place of tonie prominence, and the /-u/ suffix is 
either subject or object accordingly. The case is quite obvious in the classical 
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forms: /savala/ (3rd person singular masculine) ‘he asked’, and /'sa?alu: / 
(3rd person plural masculine) ‘ they asked’. /-hu/ (3rd person singular mascu- 
line) is object and /-u:/ (3rd person singular masculine) is subject. 


IIT. Sentence pattern 3 


Colloquial forms ' . Corresponding CA forms 
(a) /kalb 'Sali/ /58/lijjon 'kalbon/ 
(or less frequently /'kalbon $a'lijjon/) 
(b) /kalb fali/ /'kalbu a'lijjin/ 


In (a) the colloquial and the CA parallel example are nominal sentences, 
where both /'fali/ and /{a'lijj/ function as the subject. Whereas this function 
is signalled by the place of tonic prominence in the first item of the 
colloquial example, it is indicated by the suffix /-on/ of /Sa'lijjon/ in the CA 
example, 

In (b) examples, we have an /Pi'da:fa/ construction and the relation between 
both items in the colloquial and CA examples is possessive. The place of tonic 
prominence in the colloquial example and the /-in/ suffix of /‘alijj/ in the CA 
. example indicate this type of construction. 


IV. Sentence pattern 4, case (i) 


Colloquial forms Corresponding CA forms 
(a) /bagara samra/ /sam'ra:?u baqa'raton/ 
(b) /bagara samra/ /hagara'ton samra:2u/ 


In (a) the place of tonic prominence in the colloquial example indicates the 
structure of a nominal sentence. In the parallel CA example, this nominal 
sentence structure is indicated by the ordering of the elements of the structure, 
where the adjective form /sam'ra:?u/ which is used here as a proper noun, 
comes before the common noun (indefinite) which has an adjectival meaning : 
adjective (as a proper noun) + indefinite common noun (with adjectival 
meaning). 

It can be seen that the ordering of the elements in the colloquial and the 
parallel CA sentences is different. 

Coll. : indefinite common noun + adjective (proper noun) 
CA: adjective (proper noun) +- common noun., 

In (b) examples, the construction in both colloquial and CA is a nominal 
phrase which comprises a noun and an adjective. In the colloquial example it is 
the same ordering as in the nominal sentence above with a shift of tonic promi- 
nence from the noun to the adjective which follows. In the CA example the new 
construction is signalled by an exchange of places between the noun and 


adjective. 

Sentence pattern 4, case (ii) 

Colloquial forms Corresponding CA forms 
(a) /Sa:dil 'Sali/ /Sa'lijjon ' fa:dilon/ 


(b) /'Sa:dil Sali/ /' *a:dilo'n ibnu Sa'lijjin/ 
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The place of the tonic prominence in the colloquial example in (a) indicates 
a nominal sentence comprising an adjective followed by a noun. In the cor- 
responding CA construction the noun precedes the adjective, and both items end 
with the suffix /-on/ which signals the nominative case. 

In (b) the colloquial construction consists of two proper nouns (names), and 
the tonic prominence on the second item indicates that the first name 1s the 
son of the second name. The two names in the classical example are separated 
by the word /'?ibnu/ ‘ the son of’ in order to give the same meaning. 


V. Sentence pattern 5 


Colloquial forms Corresponding CA forms 
(a) /Pabu 'Sali/ /Sa'lijjon '?abon/ 
(b) /' Pahu Sah/ /‘Pabu: Sa'lijjin/ 


In (a) the place of the tonic prominence indicates a nominal sentence in the 
colloquial example. In the parallel CA example, the nominal sentence is indi- 
cated by the /-on/ suffix associated with both terms and the ordering of these 
items. 

In (b) there is an /Pida:fa/ construction which is indicated by the shift of the 
tonic prominence in the colloquial example and by the reordering of the two 
items and the /-u:/ and /-in/ suffixes in the CA example. 

From the above discussion, it is evident that tonic prominence, in at least 
some forms of colloquial Arabic under certain circumstances, has the same func- 
tion of certain inflectional endings and/or certain ordering of the elements in 
certain constructions, in CA. Tt is well known that one of the major differences 
between colloquial and CA is that the latter maintains certain word endings 
which relate mainly to the grammatical categories of case in nouns and mood in 
verbs, whereas colloquial words do not have these endings. For example we 
have the one colloquial form /bint/ ‘ girl’ whereas this word exemplifies six 
forms in CA. 


/‘bintu/ (nom. def.) /‘bintun/ (nom. indef.) 
/‘binta/ (acc. def.) /'bintan/ (aco. indef.) 
/'binti/ (genetive. def.) /‘bintin/ (gen. indef.) 


And here important questions arise. Is colloquial Arabic a divergence of CA 
and did this function of tonic prominence come at a later stage? And if so, 
is the dropping of endings compensated for by this prosodic feature? At this 
point another similar case should be mentioned. This concerns the dropping of 
the interrogative particles /hal/ and /?a/ from colloquial while they are main- 
tained in CA. Whereas the yes/no questions in CA are formed by /hal/ or /?a/ 
and a rising intonation, they are signalled in colloquial Arabic by rising intona- 
tion only, e.g. 

Colloquial form Corresponding CA form 


/'?akal il'walad/ /hal '?kala l'waladu/ 
has the boy eaten ? 
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D. A. Abdo for one tried in his book Abhath fs ’l-lugha al-‘arabiyya (Beirut, 
1973) to deal with the first question, whether colloquial is a divergence of CA or 
whether both are descendants of a proto-language. Abdo crystallizes two main 
points. The first is that CA is a mixture of ancient Arabic dialects, and it was 
never used as a spoken form, but has been used as.a koiné. He supports this view 
by stating a number of linguistic facts at the grammatical and phonological 
levels; all these facts centre around the fact that CA is full of different forms of 
the same item, and these forms are used in free variation, which proves that these 
items are taken from different dialects. This I suppose, to a certain extent, is 
similar to, for example, English which has French and Anglo-Saxon forms for the 
same lexical item, such as mutton and lamb. 

The second point which Abdo stresses is that CA is not the proto-language of 
the colloquial, but both forms are divergences from an ancient Arabic language. 
Abdo agrees that most of the differences which exist between CA and colloquial 
cannot, in any case, be attributed to historical developments of CA. 

I am personally of the opinion that both colloquial and CA are two daughters 
of a proto-language which was characterized by these word endings which 
relate mainly to the category of case in nouns and the category of mood in verbs. 
These endings, as was the case in many languages such as Old English and Latin, 
have dropped from the colloquial but survived in CA. This is mainly because CA, 
as a koe, has been preserved as a written and religious language and kept 
static, whereas spoken Arabic was left free in the course of its natural 
development. | 


SOME ZAYDI VIEWS ON: THE COMPANIONS OF THE 
" PROPHET 


By Eran KOHLBERG 


The history of the Zaydiyya and the growth of Zaydi thought, law, and 
doctrine have become increasingly well known as a result of studies by 
R. Strothmann,! E. Griffini,? C. van Arendonk,? W. Madelung,‘ and others. As 
Madelung has convincingly shown in his book on al-Qàsim b. Ibrahim, Zaydi 
doctrine, which initially differed appreciably from that of the Mu'tazila on many 
issues, eventually adopted all of the principal tenets of Mu‘tazilism. At the 
same time, the various Zaydi branches retained the essential Shi‘l belief in an 
Imam descended from ‘Ali and Fatima. Yet the Zaydi doctrine of the imamate 
differs from the doctrine of Imami (or Twelver) Shi'ism in some important 
respects: the Zaydi Imam is not infallible, sinless, and omniscient,’ and, 
according to the Batri Zaydis,? he need not even always be the most excellent 
person of his generation.” Most Zaydis maintained instead that the Imam had 
to prove his leadership by fighting for the faith (jihad). The Imami claim that 
all the Imams had been personally designated by God and His Prophet was 
restricted by the Zaydis to ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn.* 

With these basic facts in mind, it might prove useful to investigate briefly 
an important offshoot of the Zaydi doctrine of the imamate, namely, Zaydi 
attitudes to the Companions: of the Prophet. Since the Zaydiyya occupies a 
middle ground between Mu‘tazili and Imami Shi'i doctrines of the imamate, 
it is not surprising that its views on the intimately related topic of the Sahaba 
should also lie somewhere between these two poles. Yet even within this 
circumscribed area different, and sometimes conflicting, points of view could 
be accommodated. This is mainly because Zaydi authors influenced by radical 
Shi‘ism are more severe in their judgement of the Sahaba than those who have 
unreservedly adopted the Mu‘tazili line. Since the latter belong in the most 


1 Das Staatsrecht der Zaiditen, Strassburg, 1912; Kultus der Zaiditen, Strassburg, 1912; 
‘Die Literatur der Zaiditen ', Der Islam, 1, 1910, 354-68, u, 1911, 49-78; ‘Das Problem der 
literarisohen Persönlichkeit Zaid b. ‘Ali’, Der Islam, xm, 1923, 1-52. 

2 Corpus juris di Zaid b. ‘Alt, Milano, 1919. 

3 De opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, Leiden, 1919. 

4 Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen, Berlin, 1965. 

5 Most Zaydi doctors maintain, however, that ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn were endowed 
with infallibility. Cf. below, p. 98. 

6 On whom cf. Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht der Zaiditen, 31 ff.; Madelung, op. cit., index, 

? This theory, often referred to as émamat al-mafdil, was adopted by some pro-Shi‘t Mu ‘tazilis, 
See, e.g., al-Nashi’ al-Akbar, Masa? il al-imama, in J. van Ess, Frühe mu'tazilitische Hüresto- 
graphie, Beirut, 1971, 56-8. 

8 For further details see Strothmann, Staatsrecht, 63 ff. 

? Imami Shi'i theories on the subject are dealt with in The attitude of the Imam Shi‘ts to the 
Companions of the Prophet, unpublished D.Phil. thesis, University of Oxford, 1971. Sunni and 
Mu'tazili views on the Companions are discussed in the first two chapters; the present article 
is an elaboration of the second appendix of that thesis. 
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part to the later period of Zaydi history, it is in the writings of that period that 
more moderate views prevail. It should also be borne in mind that the Zaydi 
Imàms, who composed many of the most significant works in Zaydi literature, 
did not always adhere to currently held dogma or to doctrines laid down by 
their predecessors, and could strike out in new and unexpected directions. 

Zaydi scholars agree that during Muhammad’s lifetime the Companions 
served the cause of Islam with loyalty and devotion. At the same time they 
maintain that “Ali was the legitimate successor to the Prophet. Their problem 
was to reconcile these two positions with the fact that the Companions elected 
Abi Bakr and not ‘Ali. 

An answer given by moderate Zaydis is that while Muhammad often praised 
‘Als virtues, he did not issue an unequivocal declaration appointing ‘Ali as 
his successor. ‘Ali’s designation was not explicit (nass jali) but concealed or 
implicit (nass khaf?), of a kind that could be inferred logically (nass istidlalt) 
but which could not be proved by reference to an explicit text. In order to 
discover the identity of the Imam the Companions had to resort to individual 
reasoning (yithdd), a course of action sanctioned by the Prophet himself. The 
application of the theory of jtihàd to the Companions can be traced back to 
the early Zaydi Jaririyya sect. It is also attributed to the mutakallim 
al-Husayn b. “Ali al-Karabisi (d. 248/862).1? Al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935-6) adopted 
this view, which was subsequently incorporated into Ash‘ari doctrine. The 
Zaydis, however, unlike al-Ash‘ari, believe that the Companions acknowledged 
"Alr's superiority to all of them; they therefore have to show which motives 
prompted most Companions to support Abū Bakr. One such motive is said to 
have been the fear that any delay in electing a new ruler would cause wide- 
spread apostasy among the newly converted and among the mundfigiin. Since 
‘Ali was engaged in preparing the Prophet’s body for burial, the Companions 
chose Abū Bakr instead. Another reason for the haste in which Abii Bakr 
was elected was the wish of the Muhajiriin to forestall the Ansari plan to elect 
their own leader Sa‘d b. ‘Ubāda.!5 Whatever their reasoning, the Companions 
cannot be accused of having committed any sin, since they were acting within 
the prescribed rules of «tihad.16 

Other Zaydi authors, while accepting the notion that the Companions in 

1? Yahya b. Muhammad ibn Humayd (d. after 972/1564), Nuzhat al-absür, BM MS Or. 3850, 
fol. 1648. 

BA TE al-Akbar, in van Ess, op. cit., 44. 

12 ibid., 67 (where ol-Kar&bisi is erroneously identified as the Mu‘tazili Walid b. Abàn 
al-Kar&bisi; see van Ess's explanation, p. 52 of the German section); cf. al-Ash‘ari, Magalat 
al-islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1929-33, 457. 

33 of. al-Ash'ari, ai-Ibüna ‘an usil al-diyana, Cairo, 1348/1929-30, 73 (wa-kulluhum min ahl 
al-itihàd). 

144‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Najri (d. 877/1472), Mirqāt al-anzar, Leiden MS Or. 6355, 
fol. 130a. 

f 18 ibid. For an Imāmi account of. al-Sharif al-Murtaqdā, al-Shafi fi 'l-imäma, Tehran, 1884, 
100. 


10 Ibn Humayd, op. cit., fol. 167b; cf. Ahmad b. al-Husayn Manakdim (d. 425/1034), Sharh 
al-usul al-khamsa (erroneously attributed to Manakdim’s teacher ‘Abd al-Jabbar), ed. ‘Abd 
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general had the best interest (maslaha) of the community in mind, maintain 
that the confused and often conflicting reports about the early period make it 
impossible to gain a clear picture of the precise motives for the actions of 
individual Companions. The wisest course therefore is to refrain from expressing 
any opinion on them and to let God be their judge.” 

More radical Zaydis take a different point of view. They claim that although 
the designation of ‘Ali as Muhammad's successor was implicit, its contents and 
purport were clear-cut and unambiguous (nugis gat‘iyya), leaving room neither 
for assumptions (zann) nor for individual reasoning. Hence the first three 
caliphs and their supporters are guilty of error (kha{a’). It does not follow, 
however, that they are also guilty of sin (fisq), since they did not act in a spirit 
of rebellion (tamarrud) against God. Although the Companions are not 
perfect, their virtuous deeds during the Prophet's lifetime more than com- 
pensate for any subsequent lapses. This is corroborated by a tradition on the 
authority of Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman in which Muhammad is quoted as declaring, 
‘My Companions will err after my death but this will be forgiven them because 
they were the first to follow me '.!? 

The most uncompromising attitude is the one which depicts the community 
after Muhammad's death as being divided into two camps: ‘Ali and his 
supporters, who followed the commandments of the Qur'àn, and the rest of 
the people, who ‘ went astray like a blind camel’. In an account related by 
proponents of this view, many distinguished Companions are described as 
opposing Abi Bakr’s election. Among them were twelve—six Muhajirün and 
six Ansàr—who spoke up for ‘Ali’s rights. Their speeches are said to have 
made such a strong impression on Abū Bakr that he went into seclusion for 


al-Karim ‘Uthman, Cairo, 1965, 763. Hamidan b. Yahya (jl. seventh/thirteenth century), 
who opposed the strong Mu'tazili influence on Zaydi doctrine (see Madelung, op. cit., 218 ff.), 
rejects the application of the theory of ijtihad to the Companions. See his Kitab al-tagrih, 
BM MS Or. 3727, fols. ll4a—115a. 

17 Ibn Humayd, op. cit., fols. 164b, 171a; al-Najri, op. cit., fol. 130b, quoting the Mu‘tazili 
Abū ?l-Husayn al-Khayy&t (d. 319/931). Al-Khayyat is also reported to have justified the 
action of the Companions in passing over ‘Ali and electing others instead. See Ibn al-Murtada, 
Kitab tabagat al-mu'tazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer, Wiesbaden, 1961, p. 86. 

18 A]-Najri, op. oit., fol. 130b (where this view is attributed to a group of Zaydis known as 
al-muhaggiqün ‘those who seek to establish the truth by critical investigation ’). 

19 Takūnu li-ashabi ba'di zalla tughfaru lahum li-sabiqatihim mai (Ibn Humayd, op. ct., 
fol. 1652). For this tradition see also Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, al-Riyad al-nadira f? manáqib 
al-‘ashara, Cairo, 1372/1952-3, 1, 21-2; al-Muttaqi al-Hindi, Kanz al-ummál, Haydarabad, 
1364—85/1944—5— 1965-6, xir, 155 (on the authority of * Alt). 

?0 Hamidàn b. Yahya, al-Muntaza‘ al-awwal min aqwal al-a' imma, BM MS Or. 3727, fol. 75b, 
quoting from the Kitab dhamm al-ahwa’ wa 'l-wulhüm by al-Qüsim b. ‘Ali al-‘Ayyani (d. 393/1003) 
(on whom of. Madelung, op. cit., 194-5). 

21 Yahya b. Hashim al-Hadawi al-Sa‘di, Najat al-talib, BM MS Or. 3727, fols. 4a-5b. This 
tradition is very popular in Imami literature. See, e.g., al-Barqi, Kitab al-rijül, ed. Kazim 
al-Müsawi al-May&mawi, Tehran, 1963, 63-6 ; Ahmad b. Abi Talib al-Tabarsi, al-Ihtijaj, Najaf, 
1350/1931-2, 48-51, cited by Muhammad Bāgqir al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, [Persia,] 1305-15/ 
1887-8-1897-8, vir, 38-40; ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Qazwini, Kitab al-nagd, ed. Jala) al-Din Husayni 
Urmawi, Tehran, 1952, 655-64; al-Bayyadi, al-Sirat al-mustagim, India Office Library, MS, 1, 471, 
fols. 204b-205a. The list of the twelve Companions in the various sources is not always identical. 
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three days. His followers, fearing that he might decide to abdicate in favour 
of “Ali, marched into the streets and threatened to kill anyone who henceforth 
dared to challenge Abū Bakr's authority.” 

In their attitude to Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, some Zaydi writers 
prefer a position of neutrality (tawagquf) and state that no judgement should 
be passed on them.?? Other authors maintain that the three caliphs committed 
an odious deed (gabih) and an act of rebellion (ma‘siya), but that there is no 
definite proof that their action constituted a grave sin (fisq).24 This view is 
challenged by a third group, whose members claim that the three caliphs are 
indeed guilty of fisq, since they committed a major offence (kabira) by usurping 
power.? [n a detailed accusation, Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and their chief supporters 
are said to have deliberately broken their own pledge by taking over the reins 
of power after Muhammad's death. They thus proclaimed themselves guilty 
of error and moral blindness (al-dalàla wa ’l-‘ama). Their crime is so obvious 
that those who oppose them can dispense with any attacks on them.?9 In 
addition, Abū Bakr and ‘Umar allegedly proved their inadequacy as rulers by 
their ignorance of the religious law. When ‘Umar became caliph he consistently 
attacked his predecessor and rejected many of the legal decisions made by 
Abi Bakr. Such criticism, according to this view, can be interpreted in one of 
two ways: either ‘Umar had not discovered Abū Bakr’s errors until after 
Abi Bakr’s death, in which case he is ‘ the most blind-hearted and unintelligent 
of God's creatures’; or else he had been aware of Abū Bakr's errors but had 
hypoeritically concealed this knowledge from him, because Abü Bakr's approval 
was more important to him than the anger of God and His apostle; in that 
case ‘Umar has no share (hazz) in Islam." Only a short distance separates 
these formulations from the position of the Jàrüdi Zaydis, who flatly condemned 
both Abū Bakr and ‘Umar as unbelievers.”8 


^? Al-Hadawi al-Sa'di, op. cit., fol. 6a. Of. also al-Hadi Yahya b. al-Husayn (d. 298/911), 
Kitab tathbit al-imama, BM MS Or. 3727, fol. 164a-b ; al-Mansiir Hasan b. Badr al-Din Muham- 
mad (d. 669/1271 or 670/1272), Kitab anwar al-yagin fi imamat amir al-mwminin, BM MS 
Or. 3868, fol. 156b. 

23 Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Jundari, Simt al-juman, Leiden MS Or. 6637 (unpaginated). 

?* This view was reportedly held by the Imam al-Mu'ayyad bi-'llàh (d. 411 /1020) and others, 
In fact, most Zaydis refused to regard Abū Bakr and ‘Umar as guilty of fisq (ibid.); these 
Zaydis are known as al-Sülihiyya. See M&nakdim, op. cit., 761. 

26 This minority view is attributed to the Imam Abū 'I-Fath al-Daylami (lived fifth/eleventh 
century), al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. Sulayman (d. 566/1170), and others (al-Jundari, op. cit.). 

28 Al-Mansiir Hasan b. Badr al-Din, op. cit., fol. 163b. 

27 ibid., fol. 164a. Many of these accusations are set out in great detail in Imámi polemical 
writings. 

28 See al-Nashi’ al-Akbar, in van Ess, op. cit., 42; al-N awbakhtı, Firag al-shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, 
Istanbul, 1931, 48; al-Ash‘ari, Magalat al-islimiyyin, 66-7. Among Zaydi Imams, al-Qàsim b. 
Ibrahim (d. 246/860), who was the real founder of Zaydi dogmatics, was sharply critical of the 
first caliphs and the other Companions of the Saqifa, but tried to avoid giving his views a definitive 
form in the shape of à dogma (see Strothmann, Staatsrecht, 38). No such doubts beset al- Qüsim's 
grandson, the Im&m al-Hadi Yahya b. al-Husayn: he condemned Abū Bakr and ‘Umar and 
declared them to be unbelievers who deserved the death penalty (see van Arendonk, op. cit., 254 ; 
cf. Madelung, op. cit., 167). : 
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Of the Companions who plotted against “Ali, none is said to have played a 
more sinister role than al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba, who reportedly boasted that he 
was the first to have wrested power from the afl al-bayt. According to a 
Zaydi account, Abū Bakr was on the point of giving “Ali the oath of allegiance 
when al-Mughira appeared and warned him that ‘Ali would become both the 
Qaysar and the Kisrā of the Muslims, and that authority would henceforth 
reside solely with the Hashimis. When Abü Bakr failed to be impressed by thase 
arguments al-Mughira turned to ‘Umar and succeeded in winning him over to 
his standpoint. The two men then returned to Abū Bakr and proceeded with 
him to the Sagifa of the Bant Sa‘ida, where the actual usurpation took place.?? 
It is al-Mughira, then, even more than the two caliphs, who must, according to 
this account, bear the responsibility for the injustice perpetrated against “Ali.* 

The different views on the first three caliphs are reflected 1n the argumant 
as to whether the formula ‘may God be pleased with them (radiya ‘llchu 
‘anhumy’, known as the tardiya, should be employed after their names. Same 
early Zaydis forbade its use, while others maintained a position of neutrality 
on that question. Only the later Zaydi authors taught that the tardiya could 
definitely be added to the names of the three caliphs.” 

A good example of the gamut of Zaydi views on specific Companions 1s 
provided in the case of ‘Ali’s opponents during his caliphate, especially the 
leaders in the Battle of the Camel and at Siffin. On ‘A’isha, Talha, and 
al-Zubayr, some Zaydis adopt the view held by many of the later Mu'tazilis : 
the three rebelled against the lawful Imam, and thus committed an error 
(khata) which reached the degree of a grave sin ( fisq). Yet they subsequently 
repented and died as believers who will enter Paradise." À minority among 


29 AL -Hadawi al-Sa‘di, op. cit., fol. 3a-b, quoting from al-Shaft by al-Mansür bi-'llàh “Abd 
Allāh b. Hamza (d. 614/1217). 

30 The claim that al-Mughira played a central part in laying the groundwork for the usurpation 
seems to be specifically Zaydi. The Imamis, too, attribute to al-Mughira a variety of anti-‘Alid 
actions (cf., e.g., al-Majlisi, op. cit., VIIT, 56-7); but in discussing the usurpation itself they 
usually mention Abū ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah as the main collaborator with Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. 
Cf. in general H. Lammens, ‘ Le “ Triumvirat " Aboü Bakr, ‘Omar et Aboü ‘Obaida’, KFO, 
Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 1v, 1910, 113-44. 

31 Al-Najri, op. cit., fol. 131a, whence Madelung, op. cit., 45; Salih b. Mahdi al-Maqbali, 
al-‘Alam al-shamikh fī thar al-haqq ‘ala 'l-abà wa I-mashayikh, Cairo, 1328/1910, 326; cf. also 
Strothmann, Staatsrecht, p. 39, n. 1. But see the report about al-Utrüsh, below, p. 98. A list 
of erroneous decisions and harmful innovations ascribed. to the three caliphs by the Imimis 
and by some Mu‘tazilis is reproduced in various Zaydi texts. A description and an analysis of 
some of these decisions and innovations are given by J. van Ess in Das Kitab an-Nakt des Nazzüm 
und seine Rezeption im Kitab al-Fulyà des Gahiz, Gottingen, 1972, 22-47. 

32 Al-Najri, loc. cit. Cf. the exposition of this view by ‘Abd al-Jabbar in his al-Mughni, 
xx, ii, ed. ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmüd and Sulayman Dunya, Cairo, c. 1966, 84-92. The Zaydi Ibn 
al-Murtadà (quoted by al-Najri, op. cit., fol. 131b) disagrees, however, with ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
claim that since it is impossible to know man’s innermost thoughts, a person may be considered 
as having repented even when there is no conclusive evidence to that effect. According tc Ibn 
al-Murtadá, a definite error (al-khata’ al-magti‘ bihi) can be rectified only by a clear repentunce. 
Since external, apparent actions (zahir) are the basis of all worship, repentance, too, must be 
regarded as having taken place when there are external proofs for its existence. The implication 
from Ibn al-Murtada’s argument is that no distinction can be drawn between what a man says 
and what he believes. 
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the Zaydiyya, clearly influenced by Imami beliefs, refuse to acknowledge that 
such repentance took place, and claim that these three Companions died in 
error.” The claim that the error of Talha and his accomplices actually amounted 
to disbelief is reported to have been held by the founder of the Jaririyya, 
Sulayman b. Jarir;?* it is not adopted by the mainstream of later Zaydi 
thought. On the other hand, Mu‘awiya is painted in very dark colours. He is 
described by some Zaydis as a grave sinner who did not repent, while his 
followers at Siffin are said to be guilty of rebelling against a lawful Imam. 
Other Zaydis maintain that Mu‘awiya was an unbeliever because of his many 
sins, which include the slaying of Companions, belief in predestination (jabr), 
and the adoption of Ziyad b. Abihi despite Muhammad’s decree, ‘ the child 
belongs to the [master of the] marriage-bed, and the fornicator shall have 
nothing ’.°6 

The degree of culpability ascribed to the Sahaba as a whole or to particular 
Companions is directly linked to the question of whether or not it is permissible 
to vilify the Companions (sabb al-sahaba). While such vilification was denounced 
by most Sunni jurists as a major offence,” it was widely practised in radical 
Shi'icircles.99 In Zaydi literature there is evidence of a considerable divergence 
of opinion on this issue. The pro-Imàmi position (quoted approvingly in 
Imami texts) is formulated by an anonymous Zaydi (ba‘d al-shi‘a al-zaydiyya) 
in a discussion which he allegedly held with the Ash‘ari theologian Abi 
l-Ma'alh al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085). The Zaydi scholar points out that God 
Himself has cursed and has ordered His servants to curse (e.g. Qur'án 11, 159 


33 Al-Najri, op. cit., fol. 131a. l 

34 Al-Nashi' al-Akbar, op. cit., 44; al-Nawbakhti, op. cit., 9; al-Najri, loc. cit. Cf. in genera 
van Arendonk, op. cit., 73; Madelung, op. cit., 62. 

35 A]-Najri, op. cit., fols. 131b-132a. 

?9jbid. These and similar points are also discussed in Ibn al-Murtadà, T'abaqat al-mu'tazila, 
23-4; Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Aqil, al-Nasa' ib al-kāfiya li-man yatawallà Mu‘dwiya, 
ed. Muhammad Rid& Khursin, Najaf, 1906, 20; Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, Sharh nah) al-balagha, 
ed. Muhammad Abū 'l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 1959-64, v, 130-1. Cf. also al-Jahiz, Risala fi 
L-hakamayn, ed. Ch. Pellat, al-Machriq, LI, 4-5, 1958, 448; J. Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom 
and its fall, repr., Beirut, 1963, 121-2; the article * Ziyad b. Abihi? by H. Lammens, in EI, 
first ed. It is not surprising that the Zaydis, who generally accepted the Mu'tazili doctrine of 
free will, should accuse Mu‘awiya of adhering to deterministio beliofs. 

?7 Details of the Sunni doctrine may be found in the following sources: (a) Shafi‘is: Taj 
al-Din al-Subki, al-Sayf al-maslil, Leiden MS Or. 2412, fol. 86b; al-Dhahabi, Kitab al-kaba’tr, 
ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Razziq Hamza, Mecca, 1855/1936-7, 260-4; Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, 
al-Saw&‘ig al-muhriga, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Abd al-Latif, Cairo, 1375/1955-6, 256; al-Mahalli, 
al-Badr al-iali‘, Bulag, 1285/1868-9, ım, 139; (b) Hanafis: Muhammad Amin ibn ‘Abidin, 
Radd al-multar, quoted by Sharaf al-Din al-Miisawi in his al- Pusül al-muhimma, Najaf, c. 1964s 
35; E. E. Elder, A commentary on the creed of Islam, New York, 1950, 153-4; (c) Malikis: 
al-Shatibi, al-I‘tisam, Cairo, 1913-14, 1, 261~2 ; (d) Hanbalis: Ibn Abi Ya/là, Tabagat al-hanábila, 
ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Fiqi, Cairo, 1952, x, 30, 245, 311; Ibn al-Jawzi, Manüqib al-imam 
Alimad b. Hanbal, ed. Muhammad Amin Khünji, Cairo, 1930, 130; Ibn Abi Bakr, al-Tamhid 
wa 'l-bayán, ed. Mahmüd Y. Zayid, Beirut, 1964, 171; Ibn Taymiyya, ai-Sürim al-maslil, 
Haydaraibid, 1322/1904-5, 572. 

38 of. Goldziher, ‘Spottnamen der ersten Chalifen bei den Schi‘iten ’, WZKM, xv, 1901, 
321-34 (= Gesammelte Schriften, 1v, 295-308). 
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(154)) He then mentions numerous cases in which one Companion cursed 
another, or branded him a liar, or pointed to some deficiency in him.?? The 
gist of the argument is clear: once it is established that cursing or vilifying 
per se is not prohibited and that there is no reason to exempt the Companions 
from the category of ordinary, erring mortals, then there can be no objection 
in principle to the cursing of Companions, given sufficient reasons to do so. 

This point is also made in the seventh/thirteenth century by Hamidàn b. 
Yahya. He maintains that ‘Sahaba’ is a generic term referring to all those 
who accompanied the Prophet. As such it includes apostates and hypocrites 
as well as virtuous men, ‘Ali’s opponents at the battles of the Camel, Siffin, and 
Nahrawan as well as his most ardent supporters. Hence no generalizations 
should be made about the Companions: they should neither be praised nor 
vilified as a group. A virtuous Companion should not be cursed; but it is 
permissible (34^/2) to curse those Companions whose sinfulness has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt. Among them are Mu'awiya and his followers, al-Mughira 
b. Shu‘ba, and Abū Misa al-Ash'ari.!? 

In contrast to such views, many moderate Zaydis accept the Sunni doctrine 
that vilification of the Companions in any form is forbidden. Yahya b. 
Muhammad Ibn Humayd, writing in the tenth/sixteenth century, quotes an 
impressive number of earlier authorities in support of that doctrine. He 
stresses in particular that the Prophet himself forbade anyone to make 
derogatory statements about the Companions, and that Zayd b. ‘Ali refused 
to curse Abi Bakr and ‘Umar and was therefore forsaken by the Rafidis.” 
The Imamiyya is accused of having adopted the explicit designation theory 
so as to have a pretext for vilifying the Companions.” 

Ibn Humayd's attitude appears to have been shared not only by later 
Zaydi jurists, but also by some of the early Imams. Thus it is reported that 
al-Hasan b. Zayd (d. 270/884), the founder of the northern Zaydi state,“ 
ordered the execution of a man who had cursed 'Á'isha. When the “Alids 
protested against this harsh verdict on one of their own, al-Hasan explained 
that cursing ‘A’isha was tantamount to reviling the Prophet.’ Similarly, the 
Imam al-Hadi b. Yahya b. al-Husayn (d. 298/911) is said to have flogged 
people in San‘a’ who had vilified Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. 


39 The discussion is quoted in full in Ibn Abi ']-Hadid, op. cit., xx, 10-35; ‘Ali Khan ibn 
Ma'süm, al-Darajat al-rafi'a, ed. Muhammad Sadiq Bahr al-“Ulam, Najaf, 1382/1962-3, 12-28. 
Cf. also Ibn ‘Aqil, op. cit., 8-19. 

10 Hamidin b. Yahya, Kitab al-tasrih, fol. ll3a, whence al-Hadawi al-Sa‘di, op. cit. 
fols. 26a-26b. 

4! Ibn Humayd, op. cit., fol. 161b. 

12 ibid., fols. 162b—163b, 168a. 

48 ibid., fol. 164a. 

14 He is not generally liked by the later Zaydi authors. Cf. Madelung, op. cit., 154-9. 

15 Al-Subki, op. cit., fol. 85a; Ibn al-Jawzi, Tadhkirat ult "l-basü'ir f ma'rifat al-kaba'i, 
Princeton MS, Garrett collection, 1896, fol. 169a—b. 

46 Ibn Humayd, op. cit., fol. 168a. The story seems rather suspect in view of al-Hadi’s known 
hostility towards the leading Companions (of. above, p. 94, n. 28). 
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One further point in the context of Zaydi attitudes to the Companions 
concerns the role of the Sahaba as transmitters of Muhammad’s utterances. 
For the Zaydis, the most reliable and trustworthy authorities are the Imáms 
belonging to the Prophet’s family (a'émmat al-‘itra).47 All other members of 
the ahl al-bayt (descendants of ‘Ali and Fatima) are also commonly accepted as 
authorities, irrespective of their being recognized as Imams or not. In contrast, 
the question of whether or not the transmission of traditions by the Companions 
can be admitted caused serious disagreement among Zaydi scholars, particularly 
in the early period.*® According to the moderate Batriyya, any member of the 
community might act as transmitter. This view was adopted at least by some 
of the Zaydi Imams. It is reported that when the Imam al-Nasir Iil-Haqq 
al-Utrüsh (d. 304/917) dictated traditions on the authority of Abii Bakr and 
‘Umar he noticed that the person who was taking down the notes did not add 
the tardiya after the names of the two caliphs. Al-Utrüsh asked him reproach- 
fully, “Why don’t you write the tardiya? Such knowledge is reported only 
from them and from those like them ’. In a similar vein, the Mu‘tazili Zaydi 
al-Hakim al-Jushami (d. 494/1101) attacks the Rafida for rejecting the 
authority of the Companions in the transmission of traditions.5! 

Some later Zaydi doctors, following Batri teachings, maintain that trans- 
mission on the authority of the Sahaba is no less trustworthy than that of the 
ahl al-bayt, since it is universally acknowledged (lil-ijma‘) that after Muham- 
mad's death the common people (‘émma) could choose whether to turn for 
guidance to members of the ahl al-bayt or to other Companions.® At the same 
time, “Ali, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and Fátima can also be accepted as authorities 
in their own right, and not merely as transmitters from the Prophet, since they 
are the only persons after Muhammad who were endowed with infallibility 
(sma). This solution enabled the Zaydiyya to accept Sunni traditions, 
without compromising the special status enjoyed by the ahl al-bayt. 


47 See Ibrahim b. Muhammad ibn al-Wazir (d. 914/1508), al- Falak al-dawwar, BM MS 
Or. 3850, fol. 20a. 

48 of. Madelung, op. cit., 68-9. 

49 ibid., 49-50. 

9? Inna, mithla hüdhà 'l-ilm là ywtharu illé ‘anhuma wa-'an. amthalihima (Ibn Humayd, 
op. cit., fol. 169b). It is to be noted, however, that al-Utrüsh is rather anti-Mu‘tazili &nd often 
close to Imāmī doctrine (cf. Madelung, op. cit., 159 ff.). According to al-Mansür bi-'làh, the 
Companions are the most excellent of the community after the ahl al-bayt (Ibn Humayd, op. cit., 
fol. 171a). 

51 Al-Hàkim al-Jushami, Kitàb sharh *wyün al-masa'il, Leiden MS Or. 2584, fol. 31b. The 
acceptance of this transmission hinges a least on a tacit acknowledgement of the Sunni principle 
that all Companions are persons of high morals (‘udal). The majority of Zaydi scholars accept 
that principle, with the reservation that it does not apply to those Companions whose sinfulness 
has become apparent, such as those who fought against ‘Ali and did not repent. See Ibn al-Wazir, 
op. cit., fol. 70a; of. al-Maqbali, op. cit., 307. 

52 Al-Najri, op. cit., fol. 133b. 

53 “Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn are also said to be the most excellent among the Companions 
(afdal al-sahaba) (M&nakdim, op. cit., 767). The claim, attributed to some Mu‘tazili authors, that 
ten of the most renowned Companions (known as al-‘ashara al-mubashsharün) were also infallible, 
is rejected by the later Zaydiyya as dubious (fihi nazar) (al-Najri, op. cit., fols. 133b-134a). 


A BRONZE. BOWL EXCAVATED AT GHUBAYRA 


By Giza FEHÉRVÁRI 
(PLATES I-VI) 


During the first season of excavations in 1971 at the Islamic site of Ghubayra, 
in Kirman province, a complete and richly decorated bronze bowl came to 
light. It was found on the Citadel Central Mound in a room designated room 
1A. Because of the finds recovered from here such as Saljüq white pottery, a 
small lustre-painted bowl, a mina’? sherd, and some glass vessels—this room 
was commonly called by the excavators the ‘Seljiiq room’. The excavation 
of this room, together with its ground-plan and ‘elevation, has already been 
reported,? and the bronze bowl has also been illustrated.* As only a few com- 
plete Islamic metal objects have been discovered in scholarly excavations, this 
piece from Ghubayra deserves a separate study. 

The bowl is made of cast bronze, hemispherical in shape with a slightly 
flattened base for stability, and has an everted rim with a flat top (plate 1). 
It measures 13.5 cm. in diameter and 5.7 cm. in height. There is elaborate 
engraved decoration on the outside of the vessel and some decoration on the 
inside around the base. The bowl was found in good condition, save for a small 
hole below the rim on the lower part of the register with the inscription (plate 
tv(a)). This damage is ancient, as was shown by the patina on it. The base is 
also somewhat worn:on the outside. Inside the decoration was covered with 
strong patina. 

The description of the decoration will begin with the flat top of the rim. This 
has double intertwined wavy lines (plate u1(b)). The outside of the rim has short 
vertical grooves confined by two concentric lines. This is followed by a narrow 
plain register and then by a panel, formed by double concentric Imes measuring, 
2 cm. in height. This is filled by a cursive Arabic script of the naskha style 
against a dense scroll background. Below this panel is a second register of 
vertical grooves, but this time without the framing concentric lines. The sides 
of the bowl are decorated by four elongated and lobed cartouches separated 
from each other by three lobed medallions (plate 1(5)). Each of the cartouches 
displays a double-bodied harpy (plate m(a), fig. 1), while the medallions are 
filled by a peacock (plate 11(6), fig. 2), all against a dense scroll background. 

` The decoration of the base is arranged around a central circle (plates 1(b), 


1 Excavation inv. no. GH.71-1. The bowl is now in the Müza-i Ir&n-i Bastan in Tehran. It 
was exhibited in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, during the sixth International Congress on 
Iranian Art and Archaeology in September 1972. 

3A. D. H. Bivar and G. Fehérvári, ‘ Underground chambers and an octagonal shrine. 
Excavations at Ghubayrà in Kirm&n province in 1971 and 1972’, Proceedings of the 1st Annual 
Symposium of Archaeological Research in Iran, November, 1972, Tehran, Tehran, 1973, pp. 3-4, 
figs. 15-19; also in ‘ Excavations at Ghubayra, 1971: first interim report >, J RAS, 1974, 2, 
pp. 123-5, fig. 8, plate v(b). 

3 * Underground chambers’, fig. 17; J RAS, 1974, 2, plate xn(b). 
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m(a)). Within the circle the remains of some decoration are faintly visible, 
probably the figure of a bird. A peacock may be intended, as its head and beak 
seem to be identical with those decorating the medallions. The circle is sur- 
rounded by six three-quarter roundels with three-lobed palmettes within them. 
As the base is worn, the patterns here are not easily recognized. From the 
apex of each of the roundels rises a split-palmette with veins in the leaves. 
, These split-palmettes join on the top. Between the roundels are pointed leaves. 
Decoration inside the vessel is confined to the base (plate m(b)) and again 
1s hardly visible because of the patina. In the middle there are three whirling 
ducks encircled by roundels and leaves similar to those on the base outside. 
The inseription below the rim is benedictory and reads 


Bal ill) Analy Solely xls JY “pally Anh ls "ull 
‘ Highness, High Rank, Glory, Prosperity, Power, Happiness, Peace, Victory, 
and Strength’ (plates rv(a)-v1(b)). 
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The inscription was probably written by an artist who was not only illiterate, 
but moreover whose mother tongue was not Arabic, as there are several spelling 
mistakes in it. The word al-rifa‘ (plate rv(a)) reveals two such mistakes : instead 
of a separate lam and rd there is only one single letter resembling dal. The ‘ayn 
at the end is also wrongly written, a feature common in inscriptions on metal 
vessels, The word al-salémah ends with a dal instead of a ta’ marbita (plate 
vi(a)). In the last word but one, al-ghalabah, there is an oblique stroke above 
the second läm which makes it look like haf (plate v1(b)).4 This word rarely 
appears in inscriptions on metal-work ; al-nasr is used instead. 

On a brief inspection, the shape and the decoration of this vessel appear to 
be very much in the style of other metal objects of Persian provenance of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. À detailed examination of our bowl, however, 
reveals considerable differences both in its shape and in its decoration. 

As to the shape of the bowl, the origin and development of hemispherical 
metal vessels has already been dealt with by Ettinghausen in connexion with 
the ‘ Wade cup '.5 He claimed that the shape had nothing to do with the art 
of the potters, as had been suggested by the late David Storm Rice." Neverthe- 
less Ettinghausen referred to a flat-based hemispherical unglazed bowl that 
was excavated at Stisa and which may date from the Umayyad period.” A 
much closer example in pottery should be recalled here: it is a Saljüq white 
bowl of the twelfth century and is now in the Gemeentemuseum in The Hague." 
This piece, however, just like that from Süsa, could hardly have affected the 
development of medieval Islamic metal vessels. Ultimately the hemispherical 
shape may owe its origin to prehistoric pottery vessels. It was a basic and 
obvious shape, comparatively simple to form without a wheel, and at the same 
time it was also very practical. Such pottery bowls were excavated at Süsa,? 
and at Tepe Sialk near Kashin,!° dating from the second half of the fourth 
millennium B.C., but they are present at almost any prehistoric site of that 
period. 

It is possible therefore, that the shape of our bowl from Ghubayra has a 
long history. Yet its actual form differs from that of the true hemispherical 
vessels, not only because of its flattened base (that was the case with several 
other hemispherical metal vessels), but mainly because of its everted rim with 


1 This made the reading of the word ambiguous. ‘he correct reading was offered to the author 
by Mr. Muhammad Mughayyid Warfalli. 

5 R. Ettinghausen, ‘ The Wade cup’. Ars Orientalis, 1t, 1957, 333-41. 

€ D. S. Rice, The Wade cup, Paris, 1955, 16. 

? Ettinghausen, art. cit., 337; Raymond Koechlin, Les céramiques musulmanes de Suse au 
Musée de Louvre (Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique de Perse. xrx. Mission en Susiane), 
Paris, 1928, plate 4; also illustrated in Arthur Lane, Early Islamic pottery, London, 1947, plate 
4o; (in colour) Carel J. Du Ry, Art of Islam, New York, 1970, p. 33. 

8 Lane, op. cit., plate 39d. Also illustrated in Ceramiek uit de landen van de Islam, Gemeente- 
museum, The Hague, 1956, plate 8. 

? A. U. Pope (ed.), Survey of Persian art (hereafter referred to as Survey), vit, plates 2A-D, 
3A-D, 15P-R. 

10 Edith Porada, Ancient Iran, London, 1965, plate 2a. 
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a flat top. Such a rim seems to be a novelty in metal vessels in Iran. Indeed, 
as far as the author is aware, no other such metal bowls have so far been 
reported. The date of this vessel was originally considered to be of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century A.D., ie. the 'Saljüq', or 'post-Saljüq period. The 
presence of other ‘ Saljüq-bype ’ finds in room 1A also supported this surmise. 
Because of its unusual rim and of some of the decorative designs, this dating 
now has to be reconsidered. Such an examination may help to narrow down 
the time of its manufacture. 

Some possible contact, or more correctly, influence of the potters’ art on 
this bowl seems to be evident in the shape of the rim of the bowl. It was towards 
the end of the thirteenth century that a new type of pottery bowl was intro- 
duced in Iran: these were conical vessels with everted and inverted rims with 
flat tops. These vessels were, and still are, generally attributed to the Sultanabad 
region,’ although they have been found elsewhere as well.12 Such a bowl was 
also excavated at Ghubayrà.!? It is perhaps not a far-fetched suggestion that 
our bronze bowl is an imitation of this new type of pottery vessel. For technical 
reasons, however, it was perhaps easier to produce a rim that was only everted. 
(Inverted rimmed bronze bowls are known from earlier periods.) The experi- 
ment was probably not very successful—because of aesthetic reasons—or 
proved to be too laborious. Whatever the cause, there seemed to be no con- 
tinuation of this shape. Accordingly, if our suggested connexion between the 
Sultanabad bowls and our bowl is correct, then its shape indicates a late 
thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century date. Nevertheless, before a more 
definite conclusion is made, a detailed analysis of its decoration seems to be 
equally essential. ' 

Elaborate decoration outside the base of metal vessels was not rare in the 
twelfth and thirteenth, even in the fourteenth centuries. Out of the numerous 
examples one such piece should be mentioned here: a bronze bowl in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It has interwoven scrollwork on its base out- 
side.!^ This bowl may be dated to the early fourteenth century. Other bronze 
bowls of the period have different types of decoration on their bases. There 
is not a single example known to the author with a decoration similar to that 
of our bronze bowl from Ghubayra. 

Turning to the decoration of the cartouches and medallions, we again find 
that the details are somewhat different from other known examples. Peacocks 


11 Survey, X, plates 777A, 779B; Lane, Later Islamic pottery, London, 1957, plate 4; G. 
Fehérvári, Islamic pottery: a comprehensive study based on the Barlow collection, London, 1973, 
plates 65b, 66a, 67a-b. 

12 Andrew Williamson, ‘ The Yahya project ; Tepe Dasht-i Deh ’, in * Survey of excavations ’, 
Iran, x, 1972, p. 177, plate xub. 

13 A. D. H. Bivar and G. Fehérvári, * Ghubayra ', in ‘ Survey of excavations °, Iran, x, 1972, 
p. 169, plate ma. 

14 A, Grohmann, ‘ Die Bronzeschale M. 388-1911 im Victoria and Albert Museum ', in R. 
Ettinghausen (ed.), Aus der Welt des islamischen Kunst: Festschrift fur Ernst Kuhnel, Berlin, 
1959, Abb. 5. 
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of similar type appear in Saljüq metal-work in Iran; in particular those on a 
bronze cauldron that was formerly in the Stora collection,!$ but now belongs 
to the Keir collection,#® come nearest to our birds on the bowl. Yet there are 
more details on the peacocks on the Ghubayra bowl (plate n(b), fig. 2), than on 
those of the cauldron. The scrollwork i ile is also denser and in form 
is entirely different. 

As to the harpies which decorate ‘is cartouches (plate 11(a), fig. 1), we find 
that these mythical birds were a favourite decorative pattern not: only on 
Islamic metal-work, but equally so in ceramics, textiles, and painting." Most 


" of these harpies, however, are depicted as single-bodied. The harpies on our 


bowl are all double-bodied with a single head. Double-bodied harpies are rare 
in Islamic arb. Such an example appears on a Saljüq mirror which is now in 
the Detroit Museum of Art.1® Others decorate the lid of the so-called ‘ Vase 
del Vescovali' which is in the British Museum and dates from the early 
thirteenth century.!? 

The harpies on the Vase del Vescovali are inlaid in silver, but the details 
are not worked out. It was customary to represent the minutiae of silver 
inlaid human and animal figures or birds with engraved lines. This method 


. was introduced by artists of the ‘ Mosul school’ during the first half of the 


thirteenth century. This was later also practised by metal-workers in Syria 
and Egypt during the Àyyübid and Mamlük periods. In Iran, however, such 
elaborate decorations did not appear until the second half, or rather towards the 
end, of the thirteenth century a.p. This was also true of objects which had 
engraved decorations. There are far more details on I1-Khànid engraved vessels 
than on earlier examples. This can be well observed on the peacocks, but in 
particular on the harpies of the Ghubayrà bowl. The representation of harpies, 
whether single or double-bodied, on earlier examples was confined to the 


, essential outlines and facial features. The harpies on our bronze bowl, on the 


— 


Y. 


other hand, are depicted in an elaborate manner: the cheeks and the forehead 
are indicated by separate lines, they have elongated and pointed eyes which 
are connected to the nose. The plumage of the wings is also engraved. Round, 
the neck they have a decorated collar. AIl these POCOIRMIYE details point-to a 
Jater thirteenth-century date. 

According to Dr. Baer, harpies were used as astrological symbols. She has 
also suggested that harpies and peacocks are often shown together, or pum 


15 Survey, xir, plate 129A. 

16 of. the author's forthcoming book.on Islamic metalwork from tlie eighth to the fifteenth 
century in the Keir collection, London, Faber and Faber, 1976; no. 90, plate 30a. 

1: For a ‘study on harpies in Islamic art, of. Eva Baer, Sphinzes and harpies in medieval 
Islamic art: an iconographical study, Jerusalem, 1965. 

18 M. Aga-Oglu, * A note on bronze mirrors’, Bulletin of the Detroit Museum of Art, x10, 1931, 
no. 2, fig. 3. Also illustrated in Baer, op. cit., plate xxx, fig. 33. 

19 Michelangelo Lanci, Trattato delle simboliche rappresentanze arabiche e della varia genera- 
zione de musulmant carettert sopra differenti materie operati, Parigi, 1845-6, nr, plates av; R. H. 
Pinder-Wiison, * An Islamic bronze bowl’, British Museum Quarterly, xvi, 3, 1951, pp. 85-7, 
plate xxxrr. For the best illustration of the lid, cf. D. S. Rice, The Wade cup, plate xvib.. 
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natively peacocks are depicted with human heads. Whether the representation 
of harpies and peacocks on our bowl was intentional on behalf of the artist with 
a deeper symbolism in his mind, or were simply decorative designs, is not clear. 
In either case the treatment of these figures, as has already been shown, 1s 
more elaborate than in twelfth- and early thirteenth-century examples. The 
background scrollwork is equally rich and seems to be more in the style of the 
late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century examples. 

The scrollwork can be better observed on the register with the inscription 
(plates rv(a)-vi(b)). Scrollwork, decorating the background of medallions was 
studied by the late David Storm Rice. He distinguished five different types."" 
His fifth group, group (e), was ‘a further development of (d) and multiplication 
of meandering scrolls with peg-shaped tendrils and fewer flowers, characteristic 
of the more stereotyped décors of Persian wares of the mid-fourteenth 
century ’.21 Out of the several examples illustrated by Rice, the scrollwork on 
figs. 19 and 20 come closest to the background of the inscription on the 
Ghubayra bowl. The scrollwork on the bowl is tightly controlled, with the 
occasional three-petalled flowers and peg-shaped tendrils. 

The two examples quoted by Rice are medallions from candlesticks of the 


P 


‘north-west Persian’ type. One of them (fig. 19) is in the Türk ve Islam , 


Eserleri Müzesi in Istanbul, while the second piece (fig. 20) was formerly in the 
Rice collection. Rice dated these to the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
cenbury. 

There are other contemporary examples with similar scrollwork, for example 
a brass box in the Victoria and Albert Museum with engraved and silver and 
gold inlaid decorations, dated to the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century ; ? two caskets, one in the same museum as the box, ?? and one in the 
British Museum,24 a bowl in the Staatlich Museum, Berlin,®® and another vessel 


in the British Museum,?9 all of the same date, ie. late thirteenth or early — 


fourteenth century. 

From the above it may be concluded, that the shape of the bowl with its 
everted flat-topped rim, the elaborate peacocks and double-bodied harpies, and 
in particular the scrollwork serving as background for the benedictory inscrip- 
tion, indicate a late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century date for this vessel. 

Archaeological evidence provides further assistance for dating this vessel. 
As has already been reported, there were two blockings at the narrower or 
eastern end of the room where this bowl was discovered. Here two coins were 


also found, one of them illegible, the other from the reign of the I-Khànid 


Gházàn Mahmüd (694—703/1295-1304). It has also been suggested that this 
coin provides a terminus post quem for the assemblage of objects in this room.?? 


20 D, S. Rice, ‘ The seasons and the labors of the months in Islamic art’, Ars Orientalis, 
1, 1954, 25 f. 


21 ibid., 26. 22 Survey, XI, plate 1357B.° 
23 ibid., plate 1359A, B. 24 ibid., plate 1360A, B. 
26 ibid., plate 1369A, B. 26 ibid., plate 1370A. 


27 JR AS, 1974, 2, pp. 124-5, fig. 8. For the coin, cf. appendix A, no. 5, p. 138, plate xm, 5. 
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From the rich finds encountered in room 1A, it seems that it was used as a 
pantry for the palace in the Citadel. Furthermore, it was found that while 
objects were broken in the top layer, more intact pieces came to light from the 
second and third strata. That may indicate that the vault of this room must 
have collapsed and the entrance must have been blocked shortly after these 
objects were placed in this room. Then the pantry was forgotten. That would 
explam why such intact pieces, like this bronze bowl, were left in situ when 
Timür's army ransacked Ghubayrà in 1393. . 

This bronze bowl was not a decorative piece, but a utensil. Its worn base 
indicates that it must have been m use for some time, perhaps for 30 or 50 
years, before it was buried under the vault of this room. This incident would 
also account for the hole below the rim. Archaeological evidence therefore 
narrows down the possible date of this bowl to the second half of the thirteenth 
century, but because of the wear on the vessel, well before the reign of Ghazan 
Mahmüd. 

As to the place of manufacture of the vessel, north-western Iran is not 
entirely out of place. Historically there was a strong contact between Kirman 
province and the north-western part of Iran after the Mongol invasion. Kirman 
province became part of the Il-Khànid empire, whose rulers resided in Tabriz 
and later in Sultaniyya. The province was governed on their behalf by the 
Qara Khita’t family from 617/1920 to 703/1303. It was during that period, 
probably towards the end of the thirteenth century, that our bowl reached 
Ghubayrà and ended up in the pantry on the Citadel Central Mound. 


DESORIPTIONS OF PLATES I-III 


Plate r(e). Hemispherical bronze bowl with engraved decoration, inv.no GH.71-1. Excavated 
in Ghubayr&, room 1A. (Courtesy of the Archaeological Museum, Tehran.) 

Plate 1(6). The Ghubayr& bronze bowl: decoration of the base and the sides. (Courtesy of the 
Archaeologionl Museum, Tehran.) 

Plate O(a). Detail of the bronze bowl showing one of the cartouches. (Photo by Dr. A. D. H. 
Bivar.) 

Plate r(b). Detail of the bronze bowl showing one of the medallions, (Photo by Dr. A. D. H. 
Bivar.) 

Plate m(a). Detail of the bronze bowl: decoration of the exterior of the base. (Photo by 
Dr. A. D. H. Bivar.) 

Plate m{b). Detail of the inside decoration. 


A CHINESE ERATOSTHENES OF THE FLAT EARTH: 
A STUDY OF A FRAGMENT OF COSMOLOGY IN 
HUAI NAN TZU % & F 


By C. CULLEN 


This paper attempts to deal with a short passage found at the end of the 
third chapter of the Hua? Nan tzu f£ Wi F- book, a compendium of learning 
assembled in about 120 s.c. under the patronage of the prince Liu An Sj x. 
I first became interested in it after reading the tantalizing reference in Needham 
(SCC, ru, 224).* (It occurs to me that the preceding sentence or some variant 
of it is likely to occur in learned journals with a high frequency for the next 
50 years at least.) My first efforts to understand the original text led me to 
the conclusion that it was unique in a number of ways and had points of 
interest that did not fully appear in the version of Maspero, 1929, 348 ff, 
Professors A. C. Graham and D. C. Lau both gave very generously of their 
time in discussions of my first draft. Professor Graham raised the question of 
possible Mohist influences and brought to my notice a commentary by the 
Ch'ing scholar Ch‘ien T'ang $8 Hf, Huai Nan tzu tien wen hsiin pu chu HE Yg 
F K X Hil f Ye, c. 1788. I did not feel able to follow Ch‘ien in all he wrote, 
but was relieved to find that we reached the same general conclusions about 
what the text was saying, although Ch‘ien seems to miss much that is important. 
While there are still some obscurities of language in what appears to be a 
rather corrupt text, I offer the version given here with a fair degree of con- 
viction that it does not substantially misrepresent the intentions of the un- 
known author. Any errors that I have obstinately retained despite the helpful 
advice given to me throughout the time I was engaged on this work are, of 
course, my responsibility alone. 

I shall argue later that this passage is probably not part of the original 
Hua Nan tzu text. We shall certainly never know who its author was, and 
we can form only vague notions of when he wrote. Whoever he was, I consider 
this fragment strong evidence for a powerful and original mind. The text 
consists largely of a probably hypothetical attempt to find the dimensions of 
the world by large-scale geometry using the gnomon, or simple vertical pole, 
which was the basic instrument of ancient Chinese astronomy and surveying. 
This is nothing unusual in the literature of the pre-T'ang cosmological debate. 
The unique feature of this author, however, is that the main method he pro- 
poses is based on a geometrical principle which is simple and accurate, needing 
none of the false but traditional assumptions used elsewhere. Despite his 
early date, his work is never referred to again by other astronomers, nor do 
they use any similar method. 

This undeserved oblivion does not detract from the originality of his work, 
which is, I would suggest, not much below the level of the attempt of 


1 For list of references, see p. 127. 
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Eratosthenes (276—196 2.0.) to find the size of the earth by observing the noon 
solsticial altitude of the sun at Alexandria, a known distance north of Syene 
(modern Aswan) where at the same instant the sun was directly overhead 
(see Dreyer, 174). Whereas, however, Eratosthenes’ computation of the dia- 
meter of the earth as 7,850 miles was correct to within 1%, the method of 
the Chinese author was doomed to failure in practice, for he was attempting 
to find the distance of the sun from the observer, using a base-line only 1 li 
(= i mile) long. As the sun is some 93,000,000 miles away the accuracy 
demanded was far beyond his capacity and only meaningless results would 
` have been obtained (see below, p. 119). 

This contrast is a good example of the characteristics of success and failure 
in science, Eratosthenes had two hypotheses of considerable predictive power, 
despite the fact that he would bave found some difficulty in justifying them : 
(a) the earth is spherical; (b) the sun is for practical purposes at an infinite 
distance so that its rays reach the earth sensibly parallel. As it will appear, 
the Chinese author believed neither of these things: that condemned his 
proposal to sterility. His difficulty sprang from a false but typically Chinese 
idea about the shape of the cosmos. From his writing it is possible to recon- 
struct the general picture of the universe he thought he lived in, and it turns , 
out to be a rather interesting one. Before considering the text itself, it seems 
relevant to make some points about Chinese cosmology in general. 

In Greece the Ionian philosophers of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. 
taught cosmologies with a flat earth (Dreyer, ll ff). This apparently self- 
evident doctrine continued to be held by the Epicurean Lucretius as late as 
the first century B.C. (De rerum natura, 1, 1050; v, 546). Four centuries earlier, 
however, Philolaus, a Pythagorean, stated that the earth was spherical and in 
motion, not round the sun, but round the ‘ central five ’ of the universe (Dreyer, 
40 ff). Despite this, and the heliocentric suggestion of Aristarchus in the third 
century B.C. (Dreyer, 137) the standard Greek view became that expressed 
with finality by Aristotle (884-322 B.c.): the earth is immobile at the centre 
of the universe. (Dreyer, 108 ff.) There was, however, never any chance of 
such a powerful and successful hypothesis as the sphericity of the earth bemg 
abandoned so long as rational discussion continued. 

In contrast, Chinese thought on the form of the earth remamed almost 
unchanged from early times until the first contacts with modern science through 
the medium of Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century. While the 
heavens were variously described as being like an umbrella covering the earth 
(the Kai tien 3E R theory), or like a sphere surrounding it (the Hun tien 
ti K theory), or as being without substance while the heavenly bodies float 
freely (the Hsüan yeh à W theory), the earth was at all times flat, although 
perhaps bulging up slightly. 

A convenient summary of ancient and medieval Chinese cosmological 
thought is given by Needham (SCC, n1, 210 ff.). Note, however, that Needham 
quotes an account of the Ka? tien theory taken from Chatley (see p. 127). 
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In what is perhaps an attempt to make the theory correspond more closely 
to reality, Chatley tacitly assumes that it describes the earth as rather more 
than a hemisphere, radius 225,000 li (1 li = j mile) with the result that an 
observer in China has his horizon at 25° to that of an observer on top of the 
earth at the North Pole. However, Chatley's source, the Chou pei suan ching, 
probably a-work of the first century B.C. (see Ch‘ien Pao-tsung, 1932, 23 ff.), 
states explicitly that heaven and earth are both shaped like Chinese rain-hats, 
are 80,000 li apart and bulge upwards only 60,000 li for a diameter of 476,000 I; 
(Chou pei suan ching, 2, 1a, SPTK). If Chatley’s interpretation was correct, 
the Kai tien theory would never have been subject to the criticisms that led 
to its downfall: see for instance the eight objections of Yang Hsiung #2 £f 
(53 B.C.—A.D. 18) quoted in Sui shu, 19, 4a, SPTK). Fresh difficulties suggest 
themselves under Chatley's theory, such as the problem of defining what is 
meant by ‘down’, but no early author mentions any such considerations. 
In fact the Kai t‘ten theory is a not unsophisticated attempt to give at 
least a qualitatively correct picture of astronomical phenomena under the 
crippling handicap of the flat earth. The sun and other heavenly bodies 
perform their long-term motions on the underside of the ‘umbrella’ of the 
sky, which rotates once daily about an imaginary vertical axis'passing through _ 
the centre of the earth: this position corresponds to the North Pole, and the 
observer of the Chou pei suan ching is 108,000 li away from it (Chou pet suan 
„ching 1, 38a, SPTK). In summer the sun rotates nearer to the pole than in 
winter, and the six-month day and night at the pole are clearly described (1, 
42a, and 2, 9a). Since, however, the sun never actually falls lower than 20,000 t 
above the earth’s highest point (2, 3a), the only way that sunrise and sunset 
can be explained is by saying that they are illusions consequent upon all 
objects becoming invisible when more than a fairly arbitrary 167,000 li away 
(I, 43a, b): compare the first century A.D. exposition of this doctrine by Wang 
Chung = ¥ (Lun hêng 11, 8b and Qa, SPTK). This and other flaws led to 
the widespread rejection of the Kai t‘ien theory in favour of the Hun tien by 
the second century A.D. To a certain extent this was a regression, although 
the Hun t‘ien predicted appearances exactly for an observer at the centre of 
the celestial sphere, which was also the centre of the flat earth. In contrast to 
the Chou pei suan ching (2, 2a), dawn and dusk occurred simultaneously over 
the entire earth, and polar conditions were not represented in any way. 
Further, the latitude of observers at the Chinese centres required that the axis 
of the sphere be given an apparently arbitrary tilt of 55° to the vertical. On the 
flat earth assumption progress beyond this point was impossible, and this 
assumption was not discarded by any Chinese cosmologist on his own initiative. 
Needham (SCC, uu, 498) while noting the prevailing Chinese- belief in a 
flat earth suggests that there were examples of dissent from this idea. In fact 
the objections in ancient authors referred to by him are all objections to the 
earth being square (fang Jj), not to its being flat (png zR). Even Chang Héng 
BE ffr, who said in the first century A.D. that heaven surrounds earth like 
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the white of an egg round the yolk only intends to convey an image of complete 
enclosure by this simile, for he also says that earth is ‘flat and quiescent ’ 
(ping i ching Æ JA 8$). Some of his other statements, such as that the depth 
of the earth is equal to the height of heaven above the earth's surface, both 
being the radius of the heavenly sphere, make no sense unless we take the 
earth as flat. (For the relevant material see the standard collection of frag- 
ments, CA*iüan Shang Ku San Tai Ch'in Han San Kuo Liu Ch‘ao wên, Hou Han, 
50, 4a f.) 

Needham likewise interprets the thirteenth century A.D. writer Li Yeh 
z 8 as saying that the earth 1s spherical like heaven, but smaller. Li does 
not actually say this: after noting that the corners of a square earth might 
stick into the sphere of heaven, he suggests that although the earth is generally 
square its edge should be rounded off so as to be spherical like heaven, and that 
it is a little smaller than heaven : 

O REE K aE ATER AM PEM RENE... 
Li Yeh, 1. 

The lack of instances of arguments for a spherical earth is, of course, 
compounded by the lack of instances of any counter-argument at all: the 
flat earth remained unquestioned. This situation persisted until well into the 
seventeenth century, as can be seen from a letter of the Jesuit missionary 
Ricci, written in 1595. He notes that the Chinese say: ‘ The earth is flat and 
square, and the sky is a round canopy ; they did not succeed in conceiving the 
possibility of the antipodes ° (SCC, xu, 438). 

Confirmation of this can be found in the contemporary (1609) encyclopaedia 
San ts‘ai tu hui. = + [E] @& which has an actual illustration of a flat earth 
extending over the horizontal diametral plane of a spherical heaven (San ts‘ar 
tu hut, 4, 6a). The centre of the terrestrial disc coincides with the centre of the 
celestial sphere: at this point is Mt. Sung 4% 111, which is 40 miles south-east 
of Lo Yang. . 

The text of which the translation now follows also naturally assumes a 
flat earth. I think it will become evident, however, that it cannot be classed 
under either the Hun t‘ien or Kai t‘ien theories, not because it represents what 
can in any sense be called a rival theory, but because it has primitive 
characteristics suggesting an origin before either of these two systems. If this 
is so, there is a possibility that this is the earliest known Chinese attempt at 
quantitative empirically based cosmology. 

I have divided the originally continuous text into sections for convenience 
of comment and reference, without, however, making any attempt at rearrange- 
ment. I have followed the text as in Huai Nan tzu, 3, 17a and 17b, SPTK. 


(a) 3p 88 4 EH -RRHR-ROMAMRTSUSES A *ü 
ide KAA ARH -RFRPABAZEUSHE HZ 
A dt HE RU XE 3E Zj RS € znocb |ü Wi JpoX RU 3E Yu Z IE th, 
* To fix [the directions of] sunrise and sunset (DJ, first seb up a gnomon €? 
in the east. Grasp another gnomon and retreat ten paces from the former 
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gnomon, sighting (? on the sun as it first leaves the northern edge 4. 
Exactly at sunset plant a further gnomon in the east, sighting in conjunction 
with the western gnomon on the sun as it is about to enter the northern edge. 
Thus [the positions] are fixed (9. The midpoint of the two eastern gnomons, 
and the western gnomon define [a line running] due east-west.’ ‘© 
(1) A parallel to this usage occurs in the section of the Chou li JX] fi? known 
as the ‘ Artificers’ record’, K'ao kung cht # I #2: the eighteenth-century 
scholar Chiang Yung |T X suggested that this may be a state document of 
Chi J$ and hence may date from the third century B.C. Even if this is true, 
later editors are not likely to have preserved the text unaltered; but for our 
purposes its relevance is sunny assured so long as it dates before the first 
century B.C. 

E2 AHERE + mH DA JE WA 4 (Chou li, 12, 15b, SPTE) 

' By day they observe the noon solar shadow and by night they examine 

the pole star, in order to fix [the directions of] sunrise and sunset '. 

Again in Mo tzu $ — (fourth century s.c.) : 

E Wi EO E SL L T te WF d (Mo tzu, 35, 1b, SPTK) 

‘Speaking without defined principles is like someone setting out [the 

directions of] sunrise and sunset on top of a potter’s wheel which is free 

to rotate ’. 

In the light of these I am inclined to take chao hsi $8 A as a rather formal 
EMEN for ‘ east and west’ which are referred to as usual by tung hsi Ht ju 
for the rest of the passage. An alternative might be that this passage 1s con- 
cerned with the fixing of the direction of any given sunrise or sunset with 
reference to the standard east-west line which is defined by the procedure given. 
This theory has considerable relevance to the ideas expressed in later sections, 
which pay attention to the geographical significance of the directions of sun- 
rise and sunset. 

(2) In ancient Chinese usage, the gnomon was a simple vertical pole. In this 
case the height is unspecified and is irrelevant, but a later section suggests the 
use of a pole ten ch'ih K high rather than the eight ch'ih usually found. 

(3) Here and in later sections the usage ts‘an wang Z& $3 refers to situations 
where two objects define a line of sight running in the direction of a third 
object. It is interesting therefore to note that Karlgren (GSR, 647a) notes 
early uses of ts‘an as both ‘a triad’ and ‘straight’. Pronounced shen, it is, 
of course, also used for the line of three stars that forms Orion’s belt. The 
fifty-seventh definition of the Mohist canon has: jf Z& 4h, (see T'an Chieh-fu, 
50). As the basis meaning of chih if is, of course, ‘ straight’ the ‘ alignment’ 
; sense of ts‘an 2 is confirmed. 

(4) The function of the term pet lien 3t, HE is highly problematical, and I have 
not succeeded in finding a helpful parallel. My first impulse was to take lien 
in its sense of ‘ corner, edge", and make it refer to the sun itself, thus trans- 
lating: ‘sighting on the northern limb of the sun as it first rises’. There is 
some point in specifying whether the sight is to be taken on the northern or 
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southern limb; if the gnomons are ten paces apart the sun’s angular diameter 
of 1? would cause an uncertainty of some six inches unless a particular point 
on the sun is named. It seems, however, that this rendering strains the grammar, 
and hence we are left with a reference to the sun coming out of the northern 
lien of something else. Since the sun goes into this northern len at sunset as 
well as apparently coming out of it at dawn, pei lien cannot very well refer to a 
part of the earth or some particular direction on the horizon. (Cf. the use of 
the term wei f£ in (b) below.) We are left, therefore, with the possibility that 
pet lien refers to the gnomons. Ch‘ien T'ang accepts this, but then loads the 
text well beyond breaking point with an interpretation in terms of the shadow 
of one gnomon just grazing the edge of another, finishing by attributing to 
this text a precision of knowledge of solar motion not found, by his own 
admission, until the fifth century A.D. A simpler explanation seems possible 
in the following terms. 

Assume that the observer does his sighting from close behind one gnomon, 
and that these gnomons have the not unreasonable diameter of one inch. 
Then, taking one pace as about sixty inches (a Chinese ‘ pace ' pu was made up 
of two steps), the gnomon ten paces away will have an angular diameter Ü as seen 
by the observer, where 

— tan-! sia (to a very close approximation) 
S0 dv 
For comparison, the sun has an angular diameter of about 1? for observers on 
the earth and the gnomon thus covers about one-sixth of it. 

Further, it is reasonable to suppose that the observer will not bring his eye 
so close to the nearer gnomon that he cannot focus his eye on it: this distance 
is, of course, subject to individual variations, but is not far from five inches. 
The angular diameter $, at the eye, of the inch-thick gnomon is then given 
approximately by: 

p = tani 
z. ġ = 10° 
Thus, if the nearer gnomon was transparent and provided with some sort of 
graticule, the sun would cover about 0.05 inches on the scale, while the further 
gnomon might cover about a sixth of this already very small distance. (This 
transparency is, of course, only introduced for purposes of illustration.) 

Considering the sighting process in more detail, it becomes evident that two 
gnomons can be used to obtain a number of different lines of sight. In fig. 1 
(gnomon width much exaggerated) the main ones are shown. The angle @ 
is obviously the quantity calculated earlier as about 34°. Note, of course, that 
for very distant objects like the sun parallel sightings such as B and C are 
equivalent. Returning to the text, and noting that the version chosen demands 
that we find a ‘ northern edge’ for the sun to ‘ leave’, let us choose the sight- . 
line that uses the two northern edges of the gnomons. Then when the centre 
of the sun is just on the horizon in the east we can arrange the gnomons so that 
the situation of fig. 2 will occur. The line XX” represents the aligned northern 
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j edges of both gnomons, arranged so that at rising the sun is j ust in contact with 
it. As the sun rises it will take the path shown: the angle of this path to the 
vertical is equal to the observer’s latitude, some 34° for the Han capital Ch‘ang 
An., It can thus be said to ‘ leave the northern edge ' as the text specifies. The 
situation at sunset will, of course, be a simple reflection of fig. 2 in the line XX’, 
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the direction of the sun’s motion being reversed: at that time the sun ' enters 
the northern edge’. | 

Notice that if we wish the sun to be just leaving the aligned northern edges 
of the gnomons at sunrise and just meeting them at sunset, our alignments 
must be made with the sun’s northern limb. It appears, therefore, that the 
only effect of referring pet hen to the gnomons rather than to the sun is to imply 
that the observer keeps his eye close enough to a gnomon for its width to be 
significant: sights must still be taken on the sun’s northern limb. 

(5) Punctuation is doubtful here. Ch‘ien Tang divides after 7j , while T'an Chieh- 
fu, 50, omits any punctuation. Ch'ien insufficiently emphasizes the fact that 
we need the midpoint of the two eastern gnomons. By punctuating after J£, 
I attempt to indicate a parallel between fill XE for the gnomons and the later 
Hj] ... IE for the directions: none of these variants makes amy practical 
difference. 

(6) A plan view of the final arrangement is shown in fig. 3, in which the size of 
the gnomons is much exaggerated. I have made the assumption, without which 
the method will not work, that in planting C the observer retreats ten paces 
from A, repeating the procedure he used in planting A. ZZ’ is a line of sight 
on the rising sun, and YY’ is a line of sight on its setting. The situation shown 
would occur in the summer: at the solstice the angles a and B would be of the 
order of 60° for observers near Ch‘ang An. At the equinoxes B and C coincide, 
and by the winter solstice they have become reversed. To a close approximation 
the angles a and £ are equal, but if we take account of the annual motion of the 
sun on the celestial sphere, it becomes evident that from the winter solstice to 
the summer solstice the sun will set a little further north than it rose, making 
B less than a. From the summer solstice to winter solstice B will exceed a. 
However this difference is always small, and even at the equinoxes when it 
reaches its largest value it does not exceed 4° for a Ch‘ang An observer. 

As AB is parallel to ZZ’ and CA is parallel to YY’, it is evident therefore 
that if D is the midpoint of BC the line DA runs due east-west with an accept- 
able degree of accuracy: an error of one inch in fixing the position of a gnomon 
will as we have seen cause an error of only is". 

I must confess that I 'do.not feel completely satisfied with the solution of the 
pei lien problem in (4) above. In particular I do not think that the terms E 
and A really apply very well to the supposed motion of the sun relative to the 
aligned northern, edges of the gnomons at rising and setting. Nor does it seem 
right to ignore the fact that the phrase H #4 Hj occurs elsewhere in contexts 
where it has no object, and means literally * when the sun first comes out’, 
ie. the moment of dawn itself. (See for instance the story of Confucius and 
the two small boys in Lneh tzu Ri) F, 5, 12b, SPPY, or the example following 
from the Chou pei suan ching.) On purely practical grounds the observer's 
closeness to one gnomon involves a very fussy procedure, and speaking per- 
sonally it seems more natural when checking the alignment of two gnomons 
to step far enough back from them so that their thickness can be neglected. 
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This would, of course, force us back to referring pe: lien to the sun itself. This 
may make a clumsy expression of H A5 iH dt Hk. but one might sometimes 
prefer to yield to the temptation to assume that an author's sense is better 
than his literary style. 

In any case I do not think that any of the several ways of rendering the 
passage could result in a description of a practical method differing from the 
others by more than 4° in its definition of an east-west line. Experimental 
errors would in all likelihood be equal to or greater than this theoretical 
divergence. i 

For comparison, here is a short passage from the Chou per suan ching. 

H Aii 3r mu db EOH ADD MHS ALN hie rR 

Wi 45 rb if 2 dE Xe A GE WH at th (CPSC, 2, 8a, SPIK) 

* At dawn set up a gnomon and observe its shadow. At sunset observe its 

shadow once more. The ends of the shadow align to indicate due east-west. 

[The line from] their midpoint to the gnomon indicates due north-south ^ 

This method is simpler in that it uses only one gnomon and involves no 
aligning by the observer. It suffers from the disadvantage that dawn and sun- 
set shadows will naturally have extremely ill-defined ends: this can be over- 
come, however, by the fairly obvious expedient of marking an equal length 
along each shadow and thus defining arbitrary shadow-ends which will serve 
the purpose just as well. 


() H 4:6 H HX BHA v dE SE GERA A Bub AG 

E xt db dE A US dt He, 

‘On the day of the winter solstice the sun rises on the south-east diagonal 

and sets on the south-west diagonal ?. On the arrival of the spring and 

autumn equinoxes the sun rises in the middle of the east ‘and sets in the 
middle of the west. At the summer solstice it rises on the north-east dia- 
gonal and sets on the north-west diagonal.’ 
(T) The term we? #£, translated here as ‘diagonal’, has a precise meaning in 
the main body of the chapter : 

W f z i dt — E Gh) +a oS EE E (Huat Nan tzu, 3, 6a, SPT K) 

‘Between two wei the interval is 914& tu’. 

(Comparison with other texts suggests +h, here is a printing error.) As 
there are 3654 tu in a complete circle, 914& tu is 90°, a right angle. It will 
become clearer later on that ‘ diagonal’ here refers to a square thought to be 
formed by the four positions occupied by the sun at the moments of rising and 
setting at the summer and winter solstices. (See section (2).) In fact it is only 
for an observer at a latitude of about 57° that these four positions appear to 
lie along the diagonals of a square centred on the observer: this is far to the 
north of China. It becomes plain, however, that these statements are not 
meant approximately, although the author is prepared to concede that some 
observers may not be at the centre of the square and hence will not see the 
simple situation described here. Despite these modifications the theoretical 
scheme developed cannot predict the observations of an observer near Ch'ang 
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An or Lo Yang. For such an observer lines running from his position towards 
sunrise and sunset at the summer solstice include an obtuse angle of about 
120°. The same applies to the winter solstice except, of course, that rising and 
setting are to the south of the observer. The rest of the Huai Nan tzu gives us 
no comparison data about sunrise and sunset. 
In the Chou pet suan ching, however, we find: 
AESGM AU RMA... PERRR AHWR MAR 
(CPSC, 2, 42b and 43a, SPTE) 
‘On the winter solstice daylight is shortest. The sun rises in ch‘en and sets 
in shen. . . . On the summer solstice the day is longest. The sun rises in yin 
and sets m hsii’. 
Now ch'en, shen, yin, and hsü are respectively names for the directions 30° 
south of east, 30° south of west, 30° north of east, and 30° north of west. These 
data imply the 120° angles between solsticial setting and rising that actually 
occur. It is puzzling therefore to find our author putting forward what appear 
to be obvious inaccuracies: according to him the angle should be 90° for a 
central observer. Indeed later on he describes a procedure for checking this 
prediction. 


(c) €= RJ 3E Hg, 

* At culmination it is due south.’ (9) 
(8) I am inclined to take this as a misplaced fragment. Normally chih Æ 
would refer to a solstice, and the sun culminating at noon would be referred 
to as chung rp. Chih may be used here with reference to the sun having reached 
- its maximum altitude at noon, when it is in fact due south. 


(d) fk An x Vu rg dt M zn WR Gy WORURA-— BB HERS 
eke +h AEB IRB HEHEA A E ME 


P 


Ru Jt fl H E ab E DL de eo ZR DA BC CAR RE DG 


BKB a HS Bb, 
‘ If you wish to know the figures for the breadth and length of east, west, 


. north, and south set up four gnomons to make a right-angled figure one ` 


l square. More than ten days before the spring or autumn equinox sight 
along the northern gnomons of the square on the sun from its first appearance 
to its rise above the horizon. Wait for [the day when] they coincide. 
When they coincide they are in line with the sun. Each time 09 take a 
sight on it [the sun] with the southern gnomons, and take the amount by 
which it is within the forward gnomons as the divisor. Divide the whole 
width [and/or?] divide the length [between] the standing gnomons in order 
to know the measurements east and west from here.’ (10 

(9) This is a somewhat provisional rendering of H #3 H B® H. Tan H does 

suggest graphically a situation where the sun's lower limb is only just in contact 

with the horizon : a different interpretation could scarcely change the practical 

significance of the passage. 

(10) Presumably on each day of the ‘more than ten days before’ the equinox. 
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The mathematical procedure following only works, however, for the day when 
the northern gnomons align with the sun. 

(11) This last. sentence is very cryptic. There is some help to be jamei by 
adopting the suggestion of D. C. Lau (private communication) that 3% chit 
(Karlgren: *kio/kiwo:) may be a phonetic loan for the earlier SE chit (K: *g'10/ 
g'1w0:) itself obviously a loan for 4B chü (K: *kiwo/kiu-:). If we take this view, 
then ‘ the whole width ’ becomes ‘ the square’s width ' which makes explicit what 
would otherwise be an obvious inference. One advantage possessed by the trans- 
lator of scientific texts, however, is that he can often feel fairly sure what the 
text ought to mean by a simple reference to mathematical or physical facts. 
Now the geometry of the arrangement described here is obviously as shown 
in fig. 4, which is not, of course, to scale. A, B, C, D are gnomons and $ is the 
rising sun. CX is the amount by which it (i.e. the sun) is within the forward 
gnomons. A, B are the northern gnomons, C, D are the southern gnomons, and 
B, C are the forward gnomons. 

Now the triangles SAD, DCX are similar. 


SA DC. 
"AD CX 

DC x AD g i f 
BAS eww ee (d) 


A similar procedure to this one is found in the Chiu chang suan shu Ji 3& 
4% 4f, perhaps compiled in the first century a.D. Most of this book's techniques 
were, of course, probably current before its compilation. — 
ARKRAARM BE WORM ouk 4e — zr fc oWP xx fu Bp S 
A M E E E R A Z A Ni A Eo E a A e 

&HzdmxmRIEG AG, 

Ai El 4 — sk Eb He 28 DL ST OS h E a k i (Suan 
ching shih shu, ed. Chien Pao-tsung, 257) 
‘There is a tree an unknown distance from a man. He sets up four gnomons 
ten feet apart [i.e. as a square], so that the left two gnomons align with the 

. object sighted on. Sighting on it from the rear right gnomon it [appears] 
to be three inches within the forward right gnomon. How far away is the 
tree? 

Answer: 333 feet, 34 mches. 

[1 ‘foot’ ch ^h R has 10 * inches ' tsun EU 

Method: square the ten feet and make that the dividend: Take the three 
inches as the divisor and divide the dividend by the divisor.' 

, The method here set out in words is, of course, exactly that symbolized by 
equation (1) above. Although the Chou pei suan ching does not contain a 
similar problem, its mathematical language and methods are very similar. 
What conclusions can be drawn, then, about the strange sentence at the end 
of (d), which is expressed in terms quite different: from the smooth formalism 
of the Chiu chang suan shu? Note further that in (e) we are given what amounts 
to an alternative mathematical process for obtaining the results required. I 
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have not succeeded in finding any parallels to the expressions that end (d). 
There seem three courses open: (i) emend the text until it says clearly what 
it ‘ought’ to say; (i) assume that the meaning of a valid but previously 
unknown expression is now revealed; (iii) treat the text as an abortive and 
unique attempt to deal with concepts new to the author. 
The easiest course is naturally (i): by omitting Be Ht M (or equally [4 


AD 
3r X 3€), one obtains a prescription for = ax ° orem. As both AD and DC are 
one lz the result will be su identical to ers the result for SA in 


equation (1): it will, however, be a pure number unlike SA which is a length. 
The spirit of this reading is close to that of the method expressed in (e). Never- 
theless it seems rough handling simply to slice three or four characters out 
of the text, and no more subtle emendation seems possible. 

To follow (11) is a path of despair, especially as it seems very unlikely that 
a parallel will be found to test the rendering. Even given the ‘ blessed assurance ’ 
that we have a very good idea what the text means on mathematical grounds, 
(u) demands that we should give up the attempt to understand the author’s 
mental processes. If one is to do this one might as well give up reading the 
text altogether. Besides, if this method was generally applied it would bring the 
danger that by ignoring the consistency of the language as a guide, and relying 
on physical and mathematical precognition instead one might miss the instances 
of interesting but incorrect thinking which are a great part of the matter of 
the history of science. 

If we adopt (iii) and bear inr mind the subsequent explanations of (e), I am 
inclined to take [4 Et BF and [fs vr # 2€ as alternatives, translating * Divide 
the whole width [or] divide the length [between] the standing gnomons '. This 
gives us the choice between a and. as before, these two being equal. If, 
however, the clauses are in conjunction rather than disjunction, there is the 
somewhat slender chance that by telling us to divide both width and length 
the author wants us to divide their product as in equation (1). 

However we read this passage it is hard to avoid the conclusion that this 
author had only relatively. primitive mathematical tools at his disposal. The 
neat expressions of the Chiu chang suan shu, particularly the phrase FF An tk 
for the division process are also found in the Lü shu chapter of the Shih chi 
(SC, 25, 11a, SPT) which may date from before 90 B.c. Another parallel is 
in the Chou per suan ching, 1, 70b. Leaving aside the possibility of gross corrup- 
tion therefore we might conclude that the author of the Huar Nan tzu passage 
wrote either in some isolation or else before such usage became standard. 

(e) fx BE aH Hi ADR ze CP o— P E 4 — £ 4b — HOP EP MGE 

THE Jb db RAT 1BOND BH 7) ASA BR 2E SE UOCE SP i — 

R Æ sp mu ER — BR TES BN T E ERU SEL yu H € 
^t xc Ou bmx a mu Wn d th, 
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‘Suppose that the rising sun is observed one inch within the forward 
gnomons. This implies that for an inch one gets one lè. One lè contains 
18,000 inches, so one gets 18,000 li eastwards from here to the sun (12) 
[Suppose] one observes the sun just as it sets, and it sets half an inch within 
the forward gnomon: then for half an inch one gets one lèi. Dividing the 
number of inches in a li by half an inch, one gets 36,000 lz 09, Divide, and 
then [you have] the number of li westward from here 9. Add them, [and 
you have] the number of li east-and west, which is the diameter of the 
extreme limits.’ 19 | 
(12) The words chia shih ‘ suppose’ make it likely that this passage is based 
on hypothetical data. It is plain that this must be so for two reasons. (1) An 
observer at the rear gnomon could not possibly distinguish so small a separation 
as one inch from a gnomon one li away: this inch would subtend an angle of 
less than 0.003? at the eye of the observer, less than 1% of the sun’s angular 
diameter of 0.5°. (ii) As the sun is in any case some 93,000,000 miles away 
(= 300,000,000 li) the actual distance of the sun within the forward gnomons 
(given alignment of the northern gnomons) would be given by 
lixik (inches) . 
X = 399,000,000 & X 19900 g 
”, X = 0.00006 inches 
Thus any observations made. would consist overwhelmingly of experimental 
error. , 
However, the principle of simple proportion as set down 1n this section 1s, 
of course, correct. 
(13) This half-inch is, of course, also hypothetical: it is interesting, however, 
to note that the author conceives the possibility of being closer to the rising 
sun than the setting sun, if, that is, the inch and half-inch are to be taken as 
measured by the same observer. 
(14) If the rather awkward ff at the beginning of this sentence could be 
omitted, this sentence would fit neatly on to the preceding one. 
(15) As the result of this addition is not stated, the possibility is left open that 
the pronoun chih % is intended to refer to whatever results are obtained when 
the process prescribed is carried out in practice, rather than to the 18,000 l 
and 36,000 li already mentioned. 


(REA mA EK S mE E E dej db ZR OTA A MEE OR 5 


i ^g ib Be ts 4 E TH UU MR TG db CP db, 
‘If the alignment occurs before the spring equinox ‘and not until after the 


autumn equinox, this [implies that] you are in the south. If the alignment 
occurs before the autumn equinox and not until after the spring equinox, 
this [implies that] you are in the north. If when the equinox arrives the 
alignment occurs, this [implies that] you are midway between north and 
south.’ 09 
(16) ‘ The alignment’ referred to is, of course, the dawn alignment of the sun 
with the northern pair of gnomons. In fact this occurs exactly at the equinoxes 
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for all observers wherever they are on the earth. It is evident from this section, 
however, that the author has a world-conception in which the sun rises over 
the edge of the earth or out of the earth (which is, of course, flat) at a different 
position each day. At the summer solstice this position is furthest north, and 
at the winter solstice it is furthest south: at the equinoxes (probably defined as 
the days midway between the solstices) the sun rises ‘midway between north 
and south ’ and an observer who is also ‘ midway ’ will see his gnomons aligned 
with the sun at dawn. Ifthe observer is further north he will observe alignments 
at two dates nearer the summer solstice: if he is to the south the dates will 
be nearer the winter solstice. This lends point to the prescription in (d) above 
that observations must commence ‘ more than ten days before the spring or 
autumn equinox’: it is thus ensured that a non-central observer will not miss 
his alignment. A later section, (j), describes a method of finding how far north 
or south a particular observer is. 


(9) 46 vb HR Bk Sn vp i 4h, 


: From a central position, to know [the distance] south of the centre.’ 
(h) R EK 4 mn ^m E Jb HR WS db P 4th, 
‘If the alignment does not occur until the autumn equinox, this [implies 
that] you are midway between north and south.’ 1? 
(17) Neither of these sections seems properly placed; (g) seems a distortion of 
the beginning of'(?), while (A) seems to belong with (f). 
(4) f£ PK Xu rg b BRE XD EHR KAA HOH OE GAS m 
de Ze JU EO Nu xu 4t SER A FB (E c db Jr 


BS /\ CE OH d f S db x B SE th, 
* From a central position, to know the distance of the limits of north and 


south, sight on the sun from the south-west gnomon. At the summer 

solstice, if when the sun rises you [try to] align it with the gnomon to your 

north [i.e. the north-west gnomon] the result is that it is to the east equally 
with the north-east gnomon. It is 18,000 i due east, so from the centre 
northwards it is also 18,000 li. Double this to obtain the number of li from 

south to north.’ 19 
(18) The first two sentences of this section are, of course, simply equivalent to 
the statement of section (h) ‘ At the summer solstice it [the sun] rises on the 
north-east diagonal’. Note that the end of this section now takes for granted 
the 18,000 i figure that was introduced as the result of the hypothetical one- 
inch measurement in (e). This figure is also implicit in the statements of section 
(7). Although the author may have believed that one inch was in fact a correct 
figure, I am more inclined to believe that he adopted it as a working hypo- 
thesis to enable him to work out the implications of his ideas in the absence of 
a flexible symbolism. 

At this stage I feel able to suggest that fig. 5 is a likely version of the world- 
view of this author. The size of the central observer's gnomon-square ABCD 
is, of course, greatly exaggerated. 

The positions V, W, and X represent the rising sun at the summer solstice, 
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equinoxes, and winter solstice respectively, and these positions are fixed ex- 
plicitly by the text (W by (e) and V, X by (2)). By fixing the setting positions 
U, Z, Y symmetrically I am relying on the clear statements of (b) and the 
evidence of any observer's eyes. I have not felt compelled however, to adopt 
the half-inch figure for sunset given in (e). As I suggested earlier, it seems to be 
only an alternative illustration to the one-inch figure, and its adoption here would 
make V.XYU into a trapezium rather than & square, with UY — 2VX. 

As it stands, fig. 5 is highly suggestive of the perennial Chinese notion of 
the square earth. It is, of course, only a diagram of rising and setting solar 
positions. If, however, the author thought of the sun as rising and setting over 
the edge of the earth, we have a picture of the shape of that earth in fig. b 
It is probable that he also thought of himself as near the centre of the earth, in 
which case his obvious knowledge that the sun is always due south at noon 
would have forced the conclusion that in its journey from (say) W to Z the sun 
passed well to the south of O. 

Maspero (1929, 350) misses the point of the last two sentences. He proposes 
to read * westwards ’ for ‘ northwards’ and ‘ east to west’ for ‘ south to north ’, 
which robs section (7) of any rational basis and misses the connexion with (b). 
His object is to avoid contradicting the 20,000 li figure of (k) for the distance 
south to the subsolar point, but as this is apparently a noon distance it cannot 
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conflict with a sunrise and sunset distance southwards of 18,000 li. In any 
case it will soon appear that the 20,000 l figure must refer to the summer 
solstice, corresponding therefore to the sun rising and setting 18,000 li north 
of the observer. Further, there isreally little point in making drastic emendations 
in an attempt to avoid clashes between actual data and what are evidently 
arbitrary hypotheticals. 


(2) dk ^R $E "b o Bia PL IH AL B de n HE 2E 4R LE A — Sb ER 
H 3E — HE d di — vt st a et E, 
‘ The amount [the observer] is off centre is larger or smaller depending on 
the amount that [the sun] is inside or outside the forward gnomons. If [the 
sun] is one inch inside the gnomons, that inch brings the sun one li closer. 
If [the sun] is one inch outside the gnomons, that inch increases the dis- 
tance by one ly,’ 09 
(19) The geometry of this section is true for observers on a north-south 
line through the ‘central position’ of section (7). In fig. 6 ABCD represent 
the gnomon-square of a central observer, while A’B’C’D’ are to the north of 
centre. S represents the rising sun at the summer solstice. 
As ZD’ is parallel to SD 
DD’ = BB' = ZS = the distance by which the observer is to the north 
of centre. 


T B'X ZS 
By similar triangles, DO "pm 
D'T x B'X 


oe ZS = D'C' 
Now D'C’ — 1 li, D'T = 18,000 li 
”, Z8 = 18,000 B'X 
If B'X is measured in inches, then, as there are 18,000 inches in a li (see section 
(e)), ZS will measure one li for every inch of B'X, which in this diagram of 
course 1s a distance ‘ inside the gnomon °. 

" An observer near Lo Yang would see the sun rising about 60° east of north 
at the summer solstice, and would thus locate X some 8,000 inches from B’, 
concluding that he was 8,000 li to the north of the centre of the earth, which 
point would thus lie somewhere near Vietnam. This does not sound the kind 
of conclusion that would commend itself to a Chinese audience in ancient times : 
Later Han commentators on the Chou li claim that the capital of the Chou 
dynasty was located at the centre of the earth (see Chou li 10, 13a ff, Shih san 
ching chu su), and this capital was of course Lo Yang itself. In any case, 
observation of the winter solstice sunrise would have suggested that, according 
to the theory given here, the observer was 8,000 [i to the south of centre. Once 
again, we see that the procedure given here is merely hypothetical. 


(k) ak k R BMRA Eda BA te a 
E-=RAKRRALT ABT REA THOR BRR E 
HAPTHLE-RMBAR-KHFEH—-—HRDH EE 
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kA F ERR MELARTREM KRG EHE RRR 
SF BI m S 4, 
‘To find the height of heaven, set up [two] gnomons ten feet high and 
1,000 li apart due north-south. Measure their shadows [at noon]-on the 
same day. The north gnomon [shadow] 1s two feet, and the south gnomon 
[shadow] is one foot nine inches. Thus a thousand li due south shorten the 
shadow by one inch and twenty thousand li due south there is no shadow at 
all. This is directly below the sun. A two-foot shadow corresponds to a 
height of ten feet so for each unit southwards one rises five units. Therefore, 
if one takes the number of li from this position south to the subsolar point 
and multiplies by five, making 100,000 kx, this is the height of heaven. 
Supposing the shadow is equal to the gnomon, then the height-is equal to 
the distance.’ °° 

(20) This section is unrelated to those that precede it, although the style and 

vocabulary are not sensibly different . The ‘inch for a thousand lz’ principle 

used here is found in all other early Chinese work with gnomons (e.g. Chou per 

suan ching, passim). It is a unique feature of this text, however, that it refers 

to a ten-foot gnomon and not to an eight-foot gnomon which is the size used. 
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everywhere else: the shadow principle is not modified in any way, despite 
this. Thus while here we are given 100,000 i for the ‘ height of heaven ’, the 
Chou per suan ching, using the same principle for a smaller gnomon, sonoludes 
that the height is 80,000 li (Chou pei suan ching 1, 26b, SPTE). 

Despite this, the two-foot shadow may be the one piece of observed data 
in the whole text, for it implies a solar altitude of tan 1 5 = 78.7°. (With data 
of this kind there seems little point in working to greater accuracy.) Using 
de Sitter’s (1938) expression for the obliquity of the ecliptic, i 

E = 23° 21'8".29 — 47”.080t — 0”.0059t2 + 0”.0018663 
where t is measured forward in centuries from A.D. 1900 

we obtain E = 23.7° for 120 B.c. 

If the shadow given here corresponds to noon at the summer solstice, then _ 
the latitude implied for the observer is given by 

L = 90° + 28.7? — 78.7° 
*, L = 35.0° 

Several important ancient sites, including the Chou dynasty capital Lo 
Yang, lie within 50 miles of this line of latitude. There is the further interesting 
point that the Chou pet suan ching (1, 25a) states that the noon summer sol- 
sticial shadow of an eight-foot gnomon is 1.6 feet. This corresponds exactly 
to a two-foot shadow for a ten-foot gnomon, which is the case given here. We 
have, of course, no means of deciding whether one figure was obtained from 
the other, or both drawn from a common literary source, or perhaps both taken 
from actual observation at the same latitude. 

The 1 foot 9 inches shadow (there were as already noted 10 ‘inches’ to 
a Chinese ' foot °) would, if it were a summer solstice noon shadow, correspond 
to a latitude of 34.5° in 120 s.c. Taking 3 li as 1 mile, this would place the 
second gnomon only 100 i? south of the first rather than 1,000 li. This figure 
is obviously a fictitious construction. 


Let us now take the text as a whole and see what conclusions if any can 
be drawn about its origin and the thought that lay behind it. This somewhat 
incomplete and muddled account occurs at the end of a chapter that contains 
nothing else of a similar nature or style, and is in no way continuous with it. 
There is an earlier reference to gnomons (3, 5b) but to gnomons of eight feet 
rather than ten feet, and with a noon summer solstice shadow of 1.5 feet rather 
than the 1.6 feet that would correspond to the two-foot shadow for the ten-foot 
gnomon given here. A further discrepancy is the use there of hsiu f& ‘length’ 
where one would have expected piao x ‘ gnomon’ as in most other texts of 
all dates. The main text states that heaven is 510,000 Ii away from earth (3, 2a) 
and in what is admittedly a different chapter the over-all dimensions of the 
universe are given as 233,500 li and 75 paces north-south and east-west, while 
the inhabited land ‘ within the four seas’ is 26,000 lz north-south and 28,000 li 
east-west (4, 2a). Itis hard, therefore, to maintain that our text really belongs 
in its present position. 

< It is not, however, inconsistent with what we know of the early history of 
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many Chinese books to suggest that a later editor, attempting to arrange 
disordered bundles of bamboo strips, came across these isolated notes on the 
gnomon mixed up with the genuine Huai Nan tzu text, and appropriately enough 
attached them to the end of the astronomy chapter. It may even have been 
a later author who added his own notes and left them filed in an obvious 
location in his copy of Huai Nan tzu. If he had copied the main text in his 
own hand, a subsequent copyist would have simply assimilated the notes to the 
chapter itself without suspecting the interpolation. f 

If we accept that we are not dealing with a part of the treatise prepared 
for Prince Liu An, but with what amounts to one man’s private notes, it 
becomes easier to understand the odd way the text veers between fact and 
hypothesis, with little attention to over-all consistency. Sections (v) and (3) 
for instance take for granted the 18,000 lz dimension introduced in (e) as obtained 
from an explicitly hypothetical one-inch observation, and the figure of 36,000 
li, which in conjunction with (b) would imply that the four extreme solar 
positions form a trapezium is not mentioned again. This sort of sequence of 
thought is, however, familiar to anybody who has tried to work out the impli- 
cations of a new idea in practice. 

Despite the correspondence of the gnomon shadows already noted, there is 
little trace here of the developed Kai t'en cosmology found in the Chou pei suam 
_ching. On the contrary, sections (d) to (7) clearly imply that the sun rises and 
sets level with the edge of the earth. The primitive notion that the sun’s 
extreme risings and settings mark out a square rules out any possibility that 
this text is based on the relatively late Hun t^ien theory, which at least gave 
an accurate picture of the phenomena for a central observer. 

In fact it is easy to draw connexions with the archaic descriptions found 
elsewhere, in which the sun (perhaps a new one each day) rises from some point 
in the east, Yang Ku I & ‘ the bright valley ' often associated with a magic 
mulberry tree, fu sang 4k 3%, in whose branches the suns hang like fruit. It 
travels over the earth and finally sinks to rest at Mei Ku Wk # ‘the dark 
valley’. The earliest reference to this is perhaps in the first chapter of the 
Shu ching 3& && (c. 400 B.c.) where the legendary Emperor Yao despatches his 
astronomers Hsi and Ho to keep watch at these positions (1, lb, SPTX); 
Huai Nan tzu itself has a detailed account of the sun’s daily journey (3, 9a). 
This and similar legends are discussed in Maspero, 1924. Such ideas are 
obviously prior to the Kaz tien attempt at systematization, which as we have 
seen suggested that sunrise and sunset were optical illusions. Although there- 
fore we may not be dealing with original H uai Nan teu material, it would still 
be unwise to set a date very far into the first century B.C. for its origin. 

In view of the structure of the text and its partly hypothetical nature the 
attempt of Maspero (1926, 350 ff.) followed by Needham (SCC, mt, 224) to take 
all the sections together to form a total cosmological theory seems risky. In 
Needham’s words this leads to ‘a theory in which the sun at the meridian. is 
five times further away from the earth than at its rising and setting, which 
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would at least involve a very elliptical cover or shell’. (This statement should 
perhaps be revised to refer to distances from a central observer rather than 
heights above the earth's surface, for as we have seen the rising and setting 
sun are apparently taken as level with the earth.) Maspero contrasts this with 
the Kai t"en situation, in which, of course, the sun is closest to us when on 
the meridian, and suggests that we are dealing with an alternative school of 
cosmology. He goes further, and proposes that we have a reference to the 
disputes between the rival schools in the Lieh tzu book (5, 12b, SPPY) where 
there is a story of Confucius confronted by two small boys quarrelling about 
the relative distance of the rising, setting, and noonday sun. This argument, 
however, turns on the apparent contradiction of the sun’s larger apparent 
diameter at dawn with its greater heat at noon, and needs no further explanation 
than that it is yet another Taoist attempt to present Confucius as a ridiculous 
figure whose ‘ wisdom’ cannot resolve the problem. Although as Needham 
notes there were actual disputes on this point, the text we have here cannot 
bear the weight that is placed on it, and for all we know the problem had not 
occurred to its author who in any case does not seem to have troubled unduly 
over presenting a clear picture of his views. | 

Although this early attempt to solve problems of location on the flat earth 
could not have succeeded I have not so far found any criticism of it in a later 
writer, nor indeed any reference to it at all. In fact several authors made 
independent suggestions of their own for finding the centre of the earth. 
An Eastern Han example of the second century A.D. is found in the comments of 
the two Chéngs on the Chou li (10, 13a f., Shih san ching chu su). They are 
followed in more detail by the Tang editor (ibid). Around A.D. 490 we find 
Tsu Kéng-chih jl PIE zz writing at length on the same topic (Sui shu, 19, 21a, 
SPTK). It may seem odd that the failure of these proposals was not apparent, 
especially to Tsu Kéng-chih who was an expert astronomer as his other writing 
Shows. It happens, however, that unlike the Huai Nan tzu method, all later 
procedures automatically lead to the conclusion that the observer is at the 
centre of the earth. This is exactly the result that would have been expected 
by an astronomer working at (probably) the capital city of what was in any 
ease ‘the Middle Kingdom’. 

I have repeatedly stressed the hypothetical nature of parts of the text 
examined here, and it is this feature that chiefly makes it stand out from its 
setting in the rest of Huai Nan tzu. The dimensions found earlier in chapter ii 
and in chapter iv are simply given; there is no question of any supporting 
rationale being provided. Here, however, we have an instance of a hypothesis 
(the square of sunrises and sunsets) being put forward and its implications 
worked out in detail. Now as we have seen this hypothesis predicts phenomena 
which are not those actually observed. This does not in any way detract from 
the fact that it is a truly scientific hypothesis in that it is vulnerable to testing 
in a way that other early Chinese thought-schemes were not; the Five Elements 
theory predicted everything and hence predicted nothing. The unknown 
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author of this fragment deserves great credit for intellectual daring, whatever 
the long-term results of his endeavour. 
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BANTÉN AND THE DUTCH IN 1619; SIX EARLY 
‘PASAR MALAY’ LETTERS! 


By M. C. RICKLEFS 
(PLATES I-VI) 


While working in the Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague, in 1973, this 
writer had his attention drawn by Dr. G. V. Smith ? to an envelope in Koloniaal 
Archief 982 (Overgekomen Brieven en Papieren 1620) which apparently 
contained several early Javanese letters. Upon investigation these proved to 
be original correspondence between the dignitaries of Bantén and the Dutch 
under Jan Pietersz. Coen after the Dutch conquest of Batavia in 1619. They 
are written not in Javanese but in Malay, five of the letters employing Javanese 
script and one Arabic script. The letters are of interest as evidence of the Bantén 
opinion of the Dutch (although the reader would be wrong to accept the 
innocent tone of the letters at face value) and as early examples of pasar Malay, 
the lingua franca of maritime South-East Asia.? 

There is a similarity between the language of these letters and that of two 
Malay letters published by C. 0. Blagden in this journal over 40 years ago.* 
These were written in Térnate in the 1520’s and are, so far as is presently known, 
the oldest Malay letters extant. Blagden commented that the writers of those 
letters were ‘ certainly very imperfectly acquainted with the Malay language ’ 
and that the letters ‘therefore cannot be regarded as typical of the Malay 
epistolary style of the period ’.5 The first comment applies also to these Bantén 
letters, written nearly a century after the Térnate letters and from a place over 
1,500 miles farther west in the Indonesian archipelago. This then raises a 
question about Blagden’s second judgement. While it is true that these 
letters do not represent the best standards of the epistolary style of Malay or 
Sumatran kingdoms where a more ‘ classical ' Malay was used in literature and 


* The transliteration system used m this article for the Javanese Script is based upon the new 
official orthography for Malay and Indonesian. This is'not entirely satisfactory, however, for 


~~ 


representing Javanese script. Javanese d is phonetically an aspirate, so to represent the non- ' 


aspirated Malay d Javanese writers commonly employed the alveolar d, which in the new ortho- 
graphy for Javanese is to be written dh. But to have used this system here might have led to some 
confusion since, for instance, Malay di- or ada would have appeared as dhi- or adha. Therefore the 
old Dutch and Javanese system has been used, in which the character in question is written d. 

* Neither Dr. Smith nor the author was engaged in research related to the subject of this 
article. 

? This is not to deny that Portuguese played a similar role m South-East Asia and elsewhere 
at the same time. For instance, after the initial English success at Jayakérta, the ruler of Citábon 
wrote to them ın Portuguese, asking to purchase a piece of artillery from the Dutch fort if it 
should be surrendered; W. Noel Samsbury (ed.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, Hast 
Indies, China and Japan, 1617-1621, London, 1870, pp. 234-5, 

* C. O. Blagden, ‘ Two Malay letters from Ternate in the Moluccas, written in 1521 and 1522’, 
BSOS, vı, 1, 1930, 87-101. 

5 ibid., 87, 
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letter-writing,® they are nevertheless examples of the kind of Malay used as a 
lingua franca throughout the Malay/Indonesian area by peoples whose first 
language was not Malay. The similar language found in the Témate and Bantén 
letters is that pasar Malay’ which, however imperfectly it approximated to 
* good ’ Malay, was the language by which Indonesians, Europeans, Chinese, and 


other Asians communicated with one another across cultural and linguistic 
barriers. Many of the aberrant pronunciations and grammatical constructions 
recorded here are also common in Javanese manuscripts with Malay passages as 
late as the early nineteenth century,” and indeed can still be heard in the speech 
of some Javanese when speaking Indonesian. today.8< It.was this widespread 
lingua franca which laid the foundations for the acceptance of Bahasa Indonesia 
as the national language for all the linguistic groups now comprising the 
Indonesian nation. 

These letters are also of interest as documents for the study of Modern 
Javanese palaeography.? They are the only examples known to this writer 
which can be definitely identified both as to their place of origin and their precise 
date (both of which factors are crucial to Javanese palaeography) before a letter 
from the reign of Susuhunan Amangkurat I (1646-77).1° The script style of the 
letters has important affinities with later pasisir scripts, with that of Palembang, 
and even with Balinese scripts. The evolution of Javanese script will probably 
not be describable in terms of clear lines of development. Local fashions may 
have arisen and died with some frequency, and there may have been cases of 
the reintroduction of archaic forms.! But it seems possible that eventually one 


may be able to describe at least a general tendency for coastal states to preserve . 


older script forms and for the Central Javanese kingdoms to develop newer ones. 


The evidence of these letters will be important for such studies, whatever . 


conclusions may eventually arise. 


8 See for instance the letters in Malay from rulers of Aceh to English traders (c. 1602) and to 

Queen Elizabeth I (1602) and King James I (1612), published and translated in W. G. Shellabear, 

An account of some of the oldest Malay MSS now extant ` Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 30, 1897, 107-51. l 

7 See the Malay passages cited in M. C. Ricklefs, Jogjakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi, 
1749-1792: a history of the division of Java, London, 1974, pp. 193—4, n. 58, p. 385, n. 46, p. 386, 
n. 47, p. 395, n. 68, p. 401, n. 82. 

8 One commonly hears, for instance, pëgi for pérgi, misi for masih, -kén for -kan, etc. 

° The author some time ago compiled examples of Javanese palaeography from the sixteenth 
to nineteenth centuries, in the hope that these could one day be published. The present remarks 
should be regarded as preliminary. The letters are reproduced here because it will be some 
considerable time before the full study of palaeography can be prepared. The reader interested 
in this subject should examine the several examples reproduced in Th. G. Th. Pigeaud, Literature 
of Java: catalogue raisonné of Javanese manuscripts in the library of the University of Leiden and 
- other public collections in the Netherlands, 3 volg., The Hague, 1967-70, vol.. ux. For the period 
before the sixteenth century, see J. G. de Casparis, Indonesian palaeography : a history of writing 
in Indonesia from the beginnings to c, A.D. 1500 (Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. 11, Bd. IV, 
Lief. 1), Leiden and Koln, 1975. 

10 KNAW 98 (7) in Leiden University Library. 

11 This may have occurred in the reign of Pakubuwana II (1726-49) of Kartasura, when what 
looks like a pasisir script but which in fact would probably be more appropriately described as an 
archaic script is found. à : 
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The events referred to in the letters (especially in fol. 327) are reasonably 
well known.? The Dutch East India Company established its first stone 
trading post in Java at Bantén, a famous pepper-trading kingdom in West 
Java, in 1603. The first head of the post was Francois Wittert (1603-5). He was 
succeeded by Jan Willemsz. Verschoor (1605-7). But in Bantén the Dutch had 
to deal with severe: competition from other traders, especially the Chinese and 
English, and with the attempts of Bantén to control its own trade. Violence 
often erupted. Since 1611 the Dutch had also had a trading post farther east at 
Jayakérta (the Pasar Ikan area of contemporary Jakarta), and J. P. Coen 
preferred that place as the main Dutch position, believing that it would be a 
more advantageous and manageable place from which to pursue Dutch 
mercantile interests than was Bantén. - 

The Pangeran of Jayakérta was regarded by Bantén as a vassal, but there 
had been considerable conflict between the two. The young ruler of Bantén 
was called Pangeran Ratu (later Sultan Abulmafakhir Mahmud Abdulkadir, 
1596-1651) and was then much under the influence of his great-uncle the regent 
(1608-24) Pangeran Arya Ranamanggala.13 Ranamanggala’s brother Pangeran 
Arya Upapati and Pangeran Gab ang, who was apparently a brother-in-law of the 
previous two and the father of the prince who was first in the line of succession, 
were also powerful. The longest of the letters below was sent by one Kyai 
Senapati, whose identity is unclear. Kyat is a Javanese title which more 
récently has been associated with religious teachers, but it seems that the 
exclusively religious connotations of the title may be fairly recent. It would be 
better to regard it as, in Dr. Pigeaud’s words, à ‘ predicate of venerable men ’.15 
Senapati is of Sanskrit derivation and is usually translated as * commander-in- 
chief '. Whether Kyai Senapati was an individual's name, the title of the Bantén 
military commander, or, as seems to be implied in the report of J. P. Coen 
quoted below, a title of Pangeran Gabang, is unclear. 

In the first six months of 1619 occurred the events which led to the corre- 
spondence printed here. In December, 1618, the English Admiral Thomas Dale 
had decided, with the encouragement of the rulers of Bantén, to attempt to 
' expel the Dutch from J ayakérta. At Jayakérta Dale defeated a smaller Dutch 


*? Unless otherwise indicated, the description of events here is taken from J. K. J. de J onge 
and M. L. van Deventer (ed.), De opkomst van het Nederlandsch gezag in Oost-Indie : verzameling 
van onuitgegeven stukken uit het oud-koloniaal archief, 16 vols., '8-Gravenhage, 1862-1909, n, 21-2, 
35, 54, 395, Iv, pp. xciv-exv; Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Critische beschouwing van de Sadjarah 
Bantén: bijdrage ter kenschetsing van de Javaansche geschiedschrijving, Haarlem, 1913, 164-7. 
English documents concerning these events are to be found in Sainsbury (ed.), Calendar of State 
Papers 1617-1621, pp. 213 ff. (see especially the documents on pp. 252-4, 288, 295-6, 405-6). 

See also M. A. P. Meilnk-Roelofsz, Asian trade and Huropean influence in the Indonesian 
archipelago between 1500 and about 1630, The Hague, 1962, 245-55: H. J. de Graaf, Geschiedenis 
van Indonesié, 's-Gravenhage, 1949, 149-51 ; B. H. M. Vlekke, Nusantara. a history of Indonesia, 
The Hague, 1965, 138-40. 

13 See Djajadiningrat, 36, 126, 194. In 1638 the king adopted the title of Sultan (the first ruler 
of Bantén to do so) and an Arabic name. i 

14 ibid., 36, 161-2. 

15 Pigeaud, rrr, 287. The title is also used for holy weapons and regalia. 
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fleet under Coen, who then sailed for the Moluccas to assemble a larger fleet while 
the English and the Pangeran of Jayakérta jointly besieged the Dutch post, 
which was left in the charge of Pieter van den Broeck. On 22 January 1619, the 
unwary van den Broeck and several companions were captured and held as 
hostages by the Pangeran of Jayakérta. But the anti-Dutch alliance was a 
fragile one: the Pangeran, the English, and the rulers of Bantén could not agree 
among themselves, each wanting the Dutch fort. After some considerable 
confusion, at the end of January the Dutch remaining in the fort decided to 
surrender to the English and the Pangeran of Jayakérta to gain the release of the 
hostages. But Bantén troops intervened to prevent the surrender; Bantén 
clearly did not wish merely to exchange English for Dutch traders in Jayakérta. 
Dale withdrew and sought refuge aboard his ship, and the Pangeran of 
Jayakérta was obliged to turn the Dutch hostages over to the Bantén troops, 
who sent them westward to Bantén. Bantén demanded that the Dutchmen 
remaining in the fort surrender, after which they would be allowed to depart. 
The Dutch agreed, and proceeded to celebrate their deliverance with days of 
prayer and nights of debauchery. On the evening of 2 February, Bentén drove 
the unfortunate Pangeran of Jayakérta from his town and annexed it to the 
kingdom of Bantén. Only Bantén forces now remained around the Dutch fort. 

The Dutch did not leave their fort but, fearing treachery on all sides, decided 
to stay and defend it. On 12 March they renamed it Batavia, and so the place 
was known to Europeans until Indonesian independence after the second World 
War. For two months little happened. Then in May Coen returned from the 
Moluccas with a fleet of 17 ships. On 30 May he stormed the town of Jayakérta, 
drove the Bantén garrison before him, and reduced the town to ashes. Batavia 
was now a Dutch town. In June the Dutch sailed to Bantén and Coen success- 
fully demanded the surrender of van den Broeck and his fellow captives. But 
within a few days it was clear that a state of war existed between Bantén and 
the Dutch. The result was a Dutch blockade of Bantén which lasted for several 
years. The history of these events need not be reviewed here. The Dutch post at 
Batavia became the permanent headquarters of the East India Company and 
its commercial activities grew quickly as Chinese traders moved there from 
Bantén. Batavia was the base of the Company’s territorial expansion in Java 
later in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and consequently to a large 
extent the foundation of the Company’s ultimate bankruptcy. 

The letters here were written in the last months of 1619, when Coen made a 
gesture towards peace negotiations with Bantén. Coen’s report tc the Heeren 
XVII (the Directors of the East India Company) of 22 January 1620 19 describes 
his version of the negotiations. 

Niettegenstaende seer wel geweten hebben, dat het de hertneckicheyt van 

Bantam, soo lange connen, uytherden sal, jae dat de aenspraecke haer verharden 


16 The letter can be found in both H. T. Colenbrander and W. Ph. Coolhaas (ed.), Jan Pidersz. 
Coen: Bescheiden omtrent zijn bedrijf in Indié, 7 vols., 's-Gravenhage, 1919-53, 1, 523; and de 
Jonge and van Deventer, Iv, 196. There are some variations in the two readings oi the document. 
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en ons verachteren soude, hebben nochtans goetgevonden, die van Bantam, den 

vrede aen te bieden omme een yder sooveel mogelyck, volte doen. Dese aenbiedinge 

hebbe den 21sten November passado, schriftelijk gedaen. Hierop is door den 

Pangoran Gouverneur en. zynen. broeder Pangoran Gabangh geantwoort, te 

vreden te wesen, dat wy daer souden handelen, gelyck ten tyde van Wittert en 

Verschoor gedaen wierd. ; 

‘ Although we knew very well that the obstinacy of Bantén would hold 
out as long as possible, indeed that the communication would make them 
firmer and set us back, we thought fit nevertheless to offer peace to them at 
Bantén in order to satisfy everyone in so far as possible. This offer we made 
in writing on the 21st of November last. Hereupon replied the Pangeran- 
Governor [the regent Ranamanggala] and his brother[-in-law ?] Pangeran 
Gabang that they were content if we were to trade there as was done in the 
times of Wittert and Verschoor.’ 

The original correspondence in the Rijksarchief shows that there were three 
letters in response to this initial Dutch approach, all received at Batavia on 
7 December. One of them, however, merely requested the réturn of the Bantén 
emissaries. All the letters suggest the low opinion of the Dutch held by the 


, Bantén dignitaries, for none of them has the grandiloquent salutations which 


were normal in correspondence. These were brief, even rude, notes to an enemy. 
Furthermore, they did not, as Coen said, simply offer the status quo ante bellum, 
but also accused thé Dutch of having been responsible for initiating hostilities. 
In the Bantén view, the Dutch had disrupted their trade and interfered with a 
vassal. Had the Pangeran.of Jayakérta had an opportunity to debate this 
question, he would have pointed out to Bantén that things were not as simple 
as that. But his role was at an end; the dispute was now solely between the 


‘Dutch of Batavia and the rulers of Bantén. 


Fol. 326 (Javanese script) f 

. Surat Pangeran Arya Ranamanggala, datang akan Kapitan, adapon 
Kapitan suruhan sarta déngén surat, mangatakën Y! mahu bardame, saparti 
awal zaman 18 dahulu, adapon Kapitan jika ati bétul, saparti zamān Kapitan 
Witér, dan zaman Kapitan Jam Bul, bahik, apa salahnya, Pangeran Ratu 
pon suka, sakarang aru biru pon, orang Walanda juga yang dahulu, bukan 

sabab Pangeran Ratu yang salah,, f 
‘The letter of Pangeran Arya Ranamanggala to the Captain, [Coen]. 
There have been the Captain's emissaries !? with a letter saying you want to 


17 Instead of the Malay causative suffix -kan, the scribe writes pépét in the final syllable as in. 
the Javanese (krama) causative suffix -akén. 
18 The scribe retains the Old Javanese character (obsolete in Modern Javanese except in the 


combination taling-tarung for 0) to represent a long a in the final syllable. Thus the Arabic spelling’ 
/ (o L5) is preserved, whereas when jawi (Arabic) script was used. in more modern Indonesian and, 


Malay the word was often written ‘l=, reflecting the shift of the stress to the penultimate’ i 
syllable in accordance with its pronunciation in Malay/Indonesian. Arabic z 18 represented by 
writing ja with three dots above it. i 

1° It appears that the writer has put the possessive before the thing qualified. The normal 
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make peace like in former times. Now, Captain, if your heart is true, as 1n 
the time of Captain Wittert and the time of Captain Jan Willemsz. 
[Verschoor], all right, what is wrong with that? Pangeran Ratu would'also 
like this. Now there is chaos. It was the Dutch who started this ; it was not 
because Pangeran Ratu was in the wrong.’ 

Fol. 325 (Javanese script) 

Surat Pangeran Arya Upapati, daténg aken Kapitan, adapon Kapitan 
suruhan sarta, dangén surat, mangatakén ?? mahu bardame, saparti awal zaman 
dahulu, adapon Kapitan jaka ati -bëtul, saparti zaman Kapitan Witar, dan 
zaman Kapitan Zam Bul, bahik, apa salahnya, Pangeran Ratu pon suka, 
sakarang haru biru pon orang Walanda juga yang dahulu, bukan sabab 
Pangeran Ratu yang salah,, tate ?^,, 

‘The letter of Pangeran Arya Upapati to the Captain. There have been 
the Captain’s emissaries ?? with a letter, saying you want to make peace like 
in former times. Now, Captain, if your heart is true, as in the time of 
Captain Wittert and in the time of Captain Jan Willemsz. [Verschoor], all 
right, what is wrong with that? Pangeran Ratu would also like this. Now 
there is chaos. It was the Dutchmen who started this ; it was not because 
Pangeran Ratu was in the wrong.’ 

Fol. 324 (Arabic script) 

Surat Pangeran Gabang datang pada Kapitan Mur ada suruhan Pangeran 
namanya Si Anom s .kà .À. má. tüh s bL. d. mg panakawan dua jikalau Kapitan 
suka kita minta pada Kapitan Mur. — ur 

‘The letter of Pangeran Gabang to the Captain Moor.” There is an 
emissary of the Pangeran named Si Anom, [with] Si... and Si... his two 
companions.24 If the Captain is agreeable, we ask them from the Captain 
Moor.’ 

Coen’s report of 22 January * describes the Dutch response. 

Waerop wyluyden den 9den December gerepliceerd hebben daermede 
genoecht te syn, mits dat ons door den jongen Coninck, den Pangoran Gouverneur 
en zynen broeder belooft werde voor te comen, datter door de Chinesen off 
anderen geen monopolie gepleecht, de peper, off de prys van dien niet meer als 


Malay order would be suruhan Kapitan (as in fol. 324: ada suruhan Pangeran). Similar construc- 
tions are found in Blagden, 92-5; in lines 1 and 10 of the first letter are found Raja Sultan Abu 
Hayat surat datang..., which Blagden translates as * Letter of Sultan Abu Hayat to...’ and 
... bagaimana Raja Portukal jong dan haria dan lasykar ..., which he translates as ' How shall 


the junks, goods and soldiers of the King of Portugal...’. In the first case, however, a better 
translation might be ‘ Raja Sultan Abu Hayat writes to... >, and other understandings are also 
possible for the second (e.g. ‘... how about it, King of Portugal, [if your] junks, goods, and 
soldiers...’). ` 


20 See p. 132, n. 17. 

21 A Javanese word used to end letters. 

22 See p. 132, n. 19. 

23 Kapitan Mur was the common form of reference for J. P. Coen. In the much later Javanese 
texts of the Baron Sakender myths, he is called Mur Jangkung (i.e. Jan Coen); see Ricklefs, 400. 

24 Their names are not clear. The second is perhaps Si Bélédang. 

25 See p. 131, n. 16. 
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voor desen opgehouden werde. Hierop is door den Pangoran en zynen broeder 
Pangoran Gabangh, weder gerepliceert, soo onder "t accoort eenich bedroch 
gemenght wiert, dat het dan geen vrede, maer veel eer oorloch wesen soude, 
invougen dat ons neffens anderen den vryen handel niet hebben willen toeseggen ; 
maar occaste soecken om ons te betrappen en in haer gewelt te becomen. 

‘ Whereupon on the 9th of December we replied that we were pleased 
therewith, provided that the young king, the Pangeran-Governor 
[Ranamanggala], and his brother[-in-law 2] promised us to prevent the 
Chinese or others from carrying on a monopoly, and that the pepper or its 
price should not be boosted up to higher than before. Hereupon the Pangeran 
[Ranamanggala] and his brother[-in-law ?] Pangeran Gabang replied that 
if in the agreement any deceit were mixed then it would be no peace, but 
rather war, in such a manner that they did not want to promise free trade to 
us as to others, but seek opportunity to catch us and to get us in their power.’ 
The Rijksarchief letters show that, again, there were three replies, all 

received on 26 December. The identity of Kyai Senapati, the writer of the 
longest letter, was discussed above.?6 In this letter particularly, Bantén 
complaints about the Dutch conquest of Jayakérta and their blockade of Bantén 
are clear. But the letters do not say what Coen reported to the Heeren XVII. 
They do not say that the Dutch would not be allowed free trade, although in 
fact this was the case, but rather that the Dutch would not allow others to trade 
freely in Bantén. Nor do the letters mention war: they speak, more diplo- 
matically, of one being ‘ hurt’ by the state of affairs. There are two possible 
explanations of these discrepancies. Either the translators in Batavia misunder- 
stood the letters, which is quite possible, or Coen intentionally misled the 
Heeren XVII, which is not only possible but probable. In any case, what the 
Bantén dignitaries thought of the Dutch is quite clear. 

Fol. 328 (Javanese script) 

Surat Pangeran Arya Ranamanggala, adapun Kapitan handak badame 
bumyaga, sarat urang badame biniyaga handak sama. btul, jangan ada kuciwa, 
barangkala ada kuciwa bukan badame namanya, manyakiti juga namanya,, 

‘ The letter of Pangeran Arya Ranamanggala. Now, the Captain wants 
to make peace and to trade. A condition for people to make peace and to 
trade is that their behaviour should be mutually correct. Let there be no 
shortcomings. Whenever there are shortcomings it cannot be called peace ; 
to hurt is it called.’ l 

Fol. 329 (Javanese script) l 
| Surat Pangeran Arya Upapati, adapun Kapitan héndak bardame binihaga, 
sarat urang bademe binihaga, héndak sama bétul, jangan ada kuciwa, barangkala 
ada kuciwa bukan badame namanya, manakiti *?" juga namanya,, 


26 See p. 130 above. í 


27 From sakit. Rather than the normal Malay active prefix ending in ny, the scribe writes n, 
an older Javanese form (see the discussion in Prijohoetomo, Javaansche spraakkunst, Leiden, 
1937, 61). 
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‘The letter of Pangeran Arya Upapati. Now, the Captain wants to make 
peace and to trade. À condition for people to make peace and to trade is that 
their behaviour should be mutually correct. Let there be no shortcomings. 
Whenever there are shortcomings it cannot be called peace; to hurt is it 
called.’ 

Fol. 327 (Javanese script) 

Surat Kiyahi Senapati, adapun Kapitan mahu badame binyaga, baytk 
Pangeran Ratu pon suka, jika sama bétul, asal dahulu urang Walanda handak 
diambil uli urang Anggris gédongnya, Pangeran Ratu tulung tida kasih 
ambil, dibalés uli ura[ng] Walanda hamba Pangeran Ratu dibunuh, nagri 
Pangeran Ratu Jayakréta diambil, Kapitan Wano Baruku dilëpaskën *® dari 
pada masakatnya, dan urang Walanda yang dipégéng uh urang Anggris 
barapa puluh dilépaskén ulih Pangeran Ratu, dan urang Walanda ada di 
gédong nayik ka kapal, Pangeran Ratu tiyada mamegeng orang dan tiyada 
mamégéng harta, dibalés ulih urang Walanda hamba Pangeran Ratu dibunuh, 
dipégéng dipasung dirampas, urang biniyaga tida kasih masuk dipagéng 
dahulu Kapitan Wano Baruk, barkata pada Pangeran, urang Walanda 
handak balés bayik pada Pangeran, sakarang satu tida ada ianda yang 
bay. — 

* The letter of Kyai Senapati. Now, the Captain wants to make peace 
and to trade. All right, Pangeran Ratü also is happy, if there is mutual 
correctness. This began earlier when the building of the Dutohmen was 
going to be taken by the English ; Pangeran Ratu helped and did not allow 
them to take it. This was repaid by the Dutch in the subjects of Pangeran 
Ratu being killed, and the country of Pangeran Ratu called Jayakérta being 
taken. Captain van den Broeck was freed from his troubles and the Dutchmen 
who were seized by the English—several tens of them ?9—were freed by 
Pangeran Ratu. And the Dutchmen who were in the building got on board 
ship, and Pangeran Ratu did not seize any people and did not selze any 
wealth. This was repaid by the Dutch in the subjects of Pangeran Ratu being 
killed, seized, fettered, and robbed. Traders were not allowed to enter 
[Bantén] and were seized. Captain van den Broeck said to Pangeran [Ratu] 
that the Dutch would repay Pangeran [Ratu] well. Now there is not a single 
sign that is good.’ 

Peace did not come between Bantén and the Dutch; the struggle con- 
tinued. These letters reveal something of- the problems of communication 
between the two sides, notwithstanding the existence of a language which both 
could understand. The Dutch position in Batavia amounted, in the eyes of 
Bantén, to a usurpation of territory belonging to themselves. It meant the 
establishment of a fortified European trading post beyond the control of any 
indigenous authority, which was a threat to Indonesian trade and to the power 


28 See p. 132, n. 17. . 
23 There were apparently almost 100 of them in the end ; see de Jonge and van Deventer, 1v, 
p. exii. & 
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of the Indonesian rulers in Java. The greatest of the monarchs of the Mataram 
empire, Sultan Agung (1613-45), equally recognized the dangers of Batavia, and 
in 1628-9 twice besieged the Dutch post without success. The foundation of 
Batavia was a turning-point in Indonesian history: the way in which this event 
led to the disruption of Indonesian trade, the conquest of Bantén, the permanent 
dismemberment of Mataram, and the collapse of the Dutch East India Company 
itself is a long and complicated story beyond the scope of this article. The ill-will 
generated by Batavia from its beginning as a Dutch post is well illustrated in 
these letters. 


A NEW LOOK AT THE SASANAVAMSA 


By Victor B. LIEBERMAN 


Introduction ; 

The Sdsanavamsa ‘ History of the religion’, a Pali work written in Burma 
in 1861, has long been recognized as an important source for the study of 
Theravida Buddhism. It is essentially a chronicle of famous monks which 
seeks to trace the lineal succession of orthodox thèras from the Buddha's im- 
mediate disciple Upali to the heads of the sangha at Mandalay in the author’s 
own lifetime. As early as 1882 Louis de Zoysa in his Catalogue of Pal, 
Sinhalese, and Sanskrit manuscripts in the temple libraries of Ceylon referred to 
the Süsanavamsa as a work containing ‘ very interesting information on.the 
religious history of... Burma and Ceylon’* In 1892 the Russian Orientalist 
Ivan Pavlovitch Minaev drew upon the Sásanavamsa for his Recherches sur le 
bouddhisme, in which he quoted fairly extensively from the Pali text." H. Kern 
in 1896 classed it along with the better-known Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa as 
‘highly important for the ecclesiastical history of Ceylon ’,? and the treatise also 
gained mention in the researches of such leading Buddhist scholars as E. Hardy,* 
Wilhelm Geiger,® and G. P. Malalasekera.* 

While these authorities used the Sasanavamsa to shed light on the early history 
of the sangha in India and Ceylon, Mabel Haynes Bode was the first to employ it 
in the study of Buddhism in Burma, which is in fact the principal focus of the 
Süsanavamsa itself. In 1897 she edited two palm-leaf manuscripts in the British 
Museum for the Pali Text Society, prefacing the published text with a historical 
survey of relations between the sangha and the Burmese crown. Bode published 
a second major work The Pali literature of Burma (London, 1909), which also 
drew chiefly on the Sásanavamsa. Bode’s edited Pali text in turn served as the 
principal source for N. R. Ray's much-used Introduction to the study of Theravada 
Buddhism in Burma (Calcutta, 1946). In 1952, B. C. Law made the text 
directly accessible for the first time to students of Burma who do not know Pali 
by producing an English translation of the Sasanavamsa for the Pali Text 
Society. Law's translation and/or Ray and Bode's research appear in virtually 
every bibliography on Burmese Buddhism and have contributed to the historical 


1 Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese, and Sanskrit manuscripts in the temple libraries of Ceylon, 
published posthumously, Colombo, 1885, 20. See too de Zoysa’s Reports on the inspection of 
temple libraries, Colombo, 1875, 12. . 

2 Recherches sur le bouddhisme, Paris, 1892, 63, 68-71, 189, 208-9, 231-2, 273. 

3 Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, 9. 

4‘ Rin Beitrag zur Frage ob Dhammapila’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, ux, 1897, 105-27. 

5 Dipavamsa and Mahüvamsa, trans. E. M. Coomaraswamy, Colombo, 1908, p. 87, n. 

6 The Pali literature of Ceylon, London, 1928, p. 80, n. See too Malalasekera’s Dictionary of 
Pali proper names, London, 1960, I, p. xvii. 

7 See Ray’s acknowledgement of his heavy debt to Bode in his introduction, pp. xii-xiil. 
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sections in two recently published studies.5 Indeed we may say that the 
Sdsanavamsa has proved to be the most valuable as well as the longest single 
document on Burmese Buddhism during the period between 1500 and 1885, 
‘from which lithic inscriptions and surviving palm-leaf manuscripts are 
lamentably few. f 

Scholars from de Zoysa to Law have always assumed that the Sasanavamsa 
was an original composition by the Burmese monk Paññāsāmi, a Pali author of 
some note who was the royal tutor of King Min-don.® Pafifiasami identified 
himself in the conclusion to the Sasanavamsa, and explained there as well as in 
the preamble that he was writing in Pali for the benefit of a delegation of 
Sinhalese monks who were visiting Mandalay. Here is Law’s translation of 
Pafiiasami’s mtroduction. 


‘ At the request of the monks who have come to a foreign land from 
the island of Sihala (Ceylon), I will compose the Sadsanavamsappadipika 
(The light of the history pf the Buddha’s religion). 

It may be that the ancients compiled the Sdsanavamsappadimka follow- 
ing an elaborate method of narration and precision. 

Inasmuch as this (book) rendered into the Mramma [Burmese] language, 
does not convey the meanings well to the dwellers of the island, I will mdeed 
render it into the original language [Pali] and arrange it in books. Let it be 

.noted by good men.’ 1° 


In a footnote to this translation, Law claimed that the Pah word pordnehe 
(translated above as ‘ ancients °) referred to the ‘ Elders who took part in the 
proceedings of the first three Buddhist councils and were evidently the earliest 
known contributors to the commentary literature '. Like Bode before him, Law 
recognized that Pafitiasami’s book drew upon several well-known classical Pali 
works, and it is these Pali sources derived from ancient tradition and included in 
the body of the Sdésenavamsa which Law evidently assumed ‘followed an 
elaborate method of narration and precision '. Because Pafifiasimi also cited a 
variety of Burmese texts to document particular points in his history, Bode and 
Law concluded that the Sdsanavamsa was essentially an original scholarly 
composition not dependent on any single anterior source. Without hesitation 


8 Melford E. Spro, Buddhism and society, London, 1971, ch. xiii, xvi; Robert C. Lester, 
Theravada Buddhism in Southeast Asia, Ann Arbor, 1978, ch. iv. See too inter alia E. Michael 
Mendelson, * Buddhism and the Burmese establishment ', Archives de Sociologie des Religions, 17, 
1964, 85-95, and E. Sarkisyanz, Buddhist backgrounds of the Burmese revolution, The Hague, 1965, 
for material drawn from the Sasanavamea. 

? For Pafifidsimi’s biography, see Bode, The Pali literature of Burma, London, 1909, 91 ff. 
Burmese is romanized in this article according to John Okell's system of ‘ conventional transorip- 
tion with accented tones’. My thanks to Mr. Okell for his ready assistance. 

19 Pafifiasami, The history of the Buddha's religian (Sásanavamsa), trans. B. C. Law, London, 
1952, p. xv. The term Sdsanavamsa seems to be an abbreviation for the full title which we find 
being used as early as de Zoysa’s reports, For the background to the Sinhalese missions (there 
were several) see Paññäsāmi, op. cit., 159-61, and Bode, ‘ The author of the Süsanavomso `, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, 674-6. 
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or qualification, therefore, they both referred to Pafifiasami as the ‘ author of 
the Sdsanavamsa ’.U 

In fact, I have discovered quite accidentally during my researches m Burmese 
history, that Pafifiasami's work is merely a heavily-edited translation into Pali 
of a Burmese-language composition entitled Tha-thana-wun-tha sa-dan tha- 
thana-lin-ga-yá. kyàn, * History of the religion which is an adornment of the 
religion’, which was finished during the reign of Ba-gyi-daw in 1831.1? All 
the textual references cited by Pafifidsimi are taken almost verbatim from the 
Tha-thana-wun-thá sa-dàn tha-thana-lin-ga-yd kyan (hereafter abbreviated as the 
T). The Burmese and Pali texts do not agree in every respect, for the Sasana- 
vamsa (hereafter abbreviated as the S) omits some sections from the T and 
incorporates a limited amount of original material, including a postscript on the 
period 1831-60. Yet the structure of the two works is so nearly identical and the 
amount of verbatim translation so enormous as to remove any doubt that 
Paññāsāmi had before him either the T itself or a revised version of the T, 
now lost to us, which some unknown author had prepared between 1831 and 
1860. 

In the light of these claims, which we shall substantiate in the following 
section, it now seems clear that Law misconstrued the opening words of the 
S. The Pali text is admittedly corrupt, but the following translation tentatively 
offered by Dr. Richard Gombrich, of the Oriental Institute, Oxford, is more 
comprehensible than Law's rendering, and more in keeping with our recent 
findings. 

* At the request of the monks who have come to a foreign land from the 

island of Sihala, I will write the Sdsanavamsappadipika. Although men of 

old composed the Sdsanavamsappadipika after careful consideration in such 

a way that it can be recited in full detail, nevertheless, as it is written in 

Burmese, its meaning is not clear to inhabitants of other countries. Therefore 

I will write it in the original language . . . .' 

According to Gombrich, poréneht must refer not to monks of ancient India, as 
Law believed, but to Burmese author(s) of the T' not far removed from Paññā- 
sámi's own time. The task which Pafifidsami thus set himself was to edit and 
rearrange the T' and to translate the resultant text into Pali? If we assume that 


11 See the disoussion of multiple Pali and Burmese sources for the Sasanavamsa in Bode's 
introduction to her 1897 edition, and in Law's introduction to his 1952 translation. De Zoysa, in 
his 1885 Catalogue, recognized the work was compiled chiefly from ‘annals in the Burmese 
language ’, but he too assumed that this compilation was original with Paitàsami. 

12 All references to the Tha-thana-wun-thá sa-dàm tha-thana-lin-ga-yá kyàn are from the 
edition published at Rangoon in 1897 under the abbreviated title Tha-thana-lin-ga-yd kydn. 
Unless otherwise noted, all references to the Sasanavamsa are from Law’s 1952 translation. 

13 Richard Gombrich, correspondence, 22 February, 1975. Gombrich has suggested that the 
phrase viitharavacana magga Bode's 1897 edition, p. 1, l. 8, ‘ may refer to the formal arrangement 
of the Burmese work—i.e. he may be saying that its subdivisions are very long—and is in con- 
trast with his statement in 1. 12 that he is arranging his work in ‘‘ books ” ie. chapters’. The 
Venerable M. Vajiragnana, whose assistance was obtained through the good offices of the Pali 
Text Society, has suggested that in ll. 11 and 12, Pafifiésami may be saying that he is collating 
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he allowed himself greater liberty than a modern ‘ editor and translator ’ might 
be willing to take, the principal discrepancies between the Burmese and Pali 
versions of the chronicle are readily explained. We are inclined to favour this 
view, rather than to search for a hypothetical revision of the T by some third 
author between 1831 and 1860, because standard catalogues of Burmese literary 
and religious works contain no entry for a treatise of this description after 
1831.14 

We are more confident that no text anterior to 1831 could have served as a 
common source for both the T and the S, partly because no entry has been 
found in standard references, but more basically because the introduction to the 
T emphasizes that rbs composition was an unprecedented endeavour. It was 
written by a learned adviser to King Bá-gyi-daw named Maha-damá-thin-gyan, 
a former head of the sangha, in order to fill what the throne feared was a 
dangerous lacuna in religious literature: the lack of a connected account of 
orthodox theras from earliest times to the present. The Burmese sangha was 
highly decentralized, constantly giving birth to variations in Vinaya observance 
which local monks were quick to justify by pointing to the precedent of such- 
and-such a thera, who had learned it from his predecessor, who had learned it 
from his predecessor, etc. In this fashion the famous robe-wrapping dispute of 
the eighteenth century had rent the Order for well over 80 years and had not 


divergent MSS of the 7' to obtain a reliable version. Vajiragnana, however, agrees with Gombrich 

that porünehi refers to authors not in ancient India, but in Burma. Here is the Venerable M. 

Vajiragnana’s translation (presented 5 March 1975). 

* Requested by the monks who have come to a foreign land from the island of Sihala, I will 

compose the Sasanavamsappadipika. A Sdsanavamsappadipika with an elaborate method of 

narration and analysis was indeed composed by men of old. But as it was written only in the 

Mramma language, it does not convey the meaning well to the dwellers of other islands. 

Therefore I will write it in the original language, collating it with other books (i.e. manu- 

scripts). May good. people consider it.’ 

J. P. Losty, Assistant Keeper, Dep. of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books, British Library, 

has offered a third translation which agrees that Paññāsīmi was presenting himself as the editor 

and translator of an extant Burmese chronicle. 

14 I am grateful to Professor Hla Pe of SOAS for sharing with me his unexcelled knowledge of 
Burmese literature. References consulted include Maing-khaing Atwin-wun, Pí-takat-thamaing 
sa-ddn, Rangoon, 1915; ‘ List of books cited’, in J. A. Stewart and C. W. Dunn (comp.), A 
Burmese—English dictionary, Rangoon, 1940; Ba-thatng, Sa-hso-daw-myà ahtouk-pat-tí, Rangoon, 
1971. The question still remains, however, as to why Paüfiasami entitled his work Sásenavamsappa- 
dipikü, if the 1831 text was entitled Tha-thana-wun-tha tha-thana-lin-ga-ya kydn. Three possible 
explanations present themselves. 

(a) When Pafifiasimi wrote that ‘ A Sdsanavamsappudipikà . . . was indeed composed by men of 
old ’, he may have been saying in elliptical fashion that the work which served as the basis 
of his own Sdsanavamsappadipika and the title of which is not given, was composed by men 
of old. 

(b) The text officially known as Tha-thana-wun-tha sa-dàn tha-thana-lin-ga-yá kydn may have 
been popularly known by the name T'ha-thana-wun-thá-padi-pí-ka, which title Pafifiisami 
took over for his 1861 edition. Discrepancies between official titles and popular names for 
various books are not uncommon in Burmese literature. 

(c) The 1831 book may have been popularly known as the Tha-thana-wun-ihd (Sdsanavamsa), 
and Pafifiasami added the word dipika ‘torch’ to show that his work was intended as a 
commentary or illumination on the original text. 
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finally subsided until the reign of Bá-gyl-daw's predecessor. Bá-gyi-daw con- 
cluded that only after a unified and authoritative account of the monastic 
descent had been composed, would monks and laymen have a yardstick by which 
to reject unorthodox observances, which he feared were once again becoming 
rife. Thus the preface to the 7 explains: 
** , there exists no single treatise on the monastic succession, only chance 
references in a number of sources which leave many points unrecorded. . . . 
The monastic lineage has now become broken, the Religion is waning, and 
there are people of heretical views in some places. Please write such a history 
so all the people will not become heretical.” Many times [the king’s represen- 
tative] himself came with these pleas and urged me [i.e. Maha-damá-thin- 
gyan] to this task, and therefore I shall write an account of the succession of 
religious teachers ’.*° 


A comparison of the two texts 

The account of the monastic succession which Maha-damá-thin-gyan com- 
piled was followed by Pafifiasanu 30 years later with considerable fidelity (see 
table 1 for a page-by-page comparison). 

The opening narrative sections of both books focus on the first three Buddhist 
councils and Moggaliputta-Tissa’s dispatch of missionaries to nine regions. 
After adducing identical arguments for identifying some of these regions as 
falling within the traditional Burmese polity, the 5 and the T both proceed to 
examine the monastic history first of Ceylon, the original stronghold of Vinaya 
orthodoxy to which reforming Burmese monks journeyed to seek re-ordination ; 
and then of the regions which comprised imperial Burma itself: Suvannabhümi 
(Lower Burma), Yonaka (the Chiengmai country) and Aparanta (Upper 
Burma).9 The same legends and historical accounts of Ceylon and Burma 
appear in the same sequence in both the T and the S, and in both texts the great 
bulk of narrative is naturally reserved for the writers’ home region of Aparanta. 
This account of Aparanta (distinguished as ch. vi in the S) starts with legends of 
the Buddha’s lifetime and proceeds in rough chronological fashion through the 
Pagan and Ava periods (eleventh to sixteenth centuries) to the Taung-ngu and 


15 T. 10-11. Bá-gyi-daw's envoy, who may himself have devised the arguments presented to 
Maha-damá-thin-gyan, was the Atwin-wun Min-gyi Thi-ri-nan-dá-thin-gyan. On this official, see 
Mingyaw Ya-za, ' Wun-gyi-hmi-gyi-mya akyaüng ’, Journal of the Burma Research Soctety, XLV, 
2, 1962, 156-7. For Maha-damá-thin-gyan's biography, see Dagon Nat-shin, Sa-pyt sa-hso 
pouk-ko-gyaw-mya ahtouk-pat-tt, Rangoon, 1955, 118-20. Among the committee of scholars whom 
Ba-gyi-daw appointed in 1829 to write the famous Hman-nàn-ya-za-win-daw-gyi, the ex-monk 
Maha-damá-thin-gyan seems to have done most of the actual composition. 

16 Though not supported by modern scholarship, the identification of Yonaka and Aparanta 
with portions of imperial Burma was a common-place assumption of Burmese authors. Usually 
the Burmese divided Upper Burma into Thü-na-paran-ta, the region west of the Irrawaddy, and 
'Tan-padi-pa, the region east of the river, but in the Süsanavamsa, Aparanta is used to designate 
the whole area outside Lower Burma. See Bode, 1897 edition, introduction, 5-10, and Malala- 
sekera, Dictionary of Pali proper names, I, 117-18; ir, 699, 1210-11. For the identification of 
Suvannabhümi with Lower Burma, which has more historical justification, see Bode, op. cit., 4, 
and Malalasekera, op. cit., rr, 1262-3. 
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TABLE 1—DERIVATION OF SECTIONS IN THE S 4SANA VAMSA 


Topic in 8 


Preface 
* Buddha's career 
First three Counoils 


Missions to the 9 places 


Succession of Elders 
*Early history of Sinhalese Bud- 
dhism 
Sinhalese Buddhism to end of 
18th century 
Sinhalese religious literature 
*Seven foundings of religion in 
Suvannabhümi 
*Seven foundings of religion in 
Yonaka 
*Religion in Vanavasi 
*Religion in Aparanta in 
Buddha’s lifetime 
Mission to Aparanta (235 B.B.) 


Mission of Shin Arahan (3 ver- 
sions) 


Anuruddha’s career 


Uttarajiva’s mission 
Chapata’s fraternity 


Arahants at Pagan and reign of 
Nará-patí 


Monastio scholarship at Pagan 


Women at Pagan 
Religion at Taung-ngu 


Monasticism during Pagan’s 
decline 


Religion at Pin-yá and Ava 


15th—-16th-century monks 


PagesinS PagesinT Degree of textual similarity 


xv-xvii 
1-3 
3-11 


11-14 


14—17 


18-26 


26-30 


30-39 


40-53 


54-58 
59-60 
61 

61-62 


63-68 


68-71 


72 
72-74 


74-80 


80-85 


86-87 
88-89 
89-94. 


95-102 


102-09 


where same 
material ia 
found 


not in 7! 
not in 7 
12-19 


20-26 


28 


21-32 


33-37 


38-58 


54-71 


72-19 
109-10 
79-80 
81-83 


83-93 


93-95 


96-97 
98-100 


110-19 


119-25 


not in T 
106-07 
126-33 


100-02, 
134-44 


144-62 


two sections from Samanta-pasadika 
in T slightly expanded in S, rest 
of the narrative virtually identical 

same geographic arguments, but S 
omits material from 7 on early 
Buddhism in Burma, identifies 4 
places neglected in 7; Vanavüsi's 
identification differs 

opening sentences similar, but S's 
discussion of sects in India comes 
from Mahavamsa, v, not T 

almost identical, but S slightly ex- 
pands Z"s use of classical Pali 
Sources 

almost identical; S omits reference 
to Sinhalese document mentioned 
at T, 37 

S omits section on Milinda and con- 
cluding section on sects; rest 
almost verbatim from T 

almost all of S taken verbatim from 
T; first founding slightly con- 
densed in S 

second and third foundings con- 
densed in S, rest virtually identical 

difference in identification (see p. 144), 

~ but 21 lines in S are from 7 

almost identical, though S slightly 
shorter 

identical at outset, condensed to- 
wards the end 

S, 63 includes legend omitted in 7. 
T, 90-3, omitted for most part, all 
the rest almost verbatim from 7 

details of Thahton’s capture differ, 
the rest identical 

much condensed from 7 

virtually identical, save for poetical 
interpolations in S 

large sections identical, but S, 78-9, 
has some material not in T and 
omits much of 7', 116-18 

first part identical, later part con- 
densed in § 

source unidentified 

virtually identical 

very similar, but some of T, 130-2, 
omitted, some paragraphs re- 
arranged 

some of T, 102, 137-8, 140, etc., 
omitted; interpolations at S, 98, 
99; but mostly the same 

T very severely condensed in S 
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Topic in S PagesinS PagesinT Degree of textual similarity 
where same 
jal is 
found 
Religion under early 17th- 109-18 162-79 many sections identical, though some 
century kings information from 7' omitted, and 


two sections added at S, 113, 115 
Famous l7th-century monks 118-23 179-85 small discrepancies, much of text 
identical 
Robe-wrapping dispute to 1781 123-34 185-96 largely identical except for S inter- 
polations on Alaüng-hypayà, Sin- 


gu 
Bo-daw-hpaya’s reign 133-44 196—211 some of T omitted at outset, S in- 
gerts elaborate metaphors, 139-44 ; 
basic text the same 
Ba-gyi-daw’s reign 144-46 211-32 events omitted or condensed in $, 


only 2 of 5 inquiries included, but 
much of inquiry 5 identical 


Religion, 1831-60 147-61 notin T source unidentified 
Résumé of monastio succession 161-64 232-37, a few sentences from T omitted, some 
103-04 rearranged and Pali titles inserted, 
but most of text identical 
*Buddhism in Kasmira-Gand- 165-7 notin T ^ based on Samanta-püsüdika, Maha- 
hara vamsa 
*Buddhism in Mahimsaka 168 notin T based on Samanta-pasadtka, Maha- 
vamsa 
*Buddhism in Maharattha 169—70 notin T based on Samanta-pasadika plus Thai 
and/or Sinhalese sources 
*Buddhism in Cina 171-2 notin T based on Samanta-pasddika, Maha- 
vamsa 


* designates the start of one of the 10 chapters into which the S is divided. The 7 lacks these 
chapter divisions, but has over 100 small section headings, which may have been a printer's 
convention for the 1897 edition. 


Kón-baung kings (sixteenth to nineteenth centuries). The narrative is often 
disjointed, many anecdotes seem haphazard, even irrelevant, but the underlying 
theme of the S and the T is never far from the surface: to separate the * scrupu- 
lous? monks from the unorthodox, ‘ shameless ’ theras, and to demonstrate the 
former’s lineal connexion with the Buddha's first disciple Upali. This is the task 
which Bá-gyl-daw set Maha-damá-thin-gyan and which has naturally been 
taken over by Pafifiasami. 

As table 1 shows, not only the theme and outline, but the very text is 
frequently identical. We estimate that 40% of the 5 is a verbatim translation of 
passages in the T, and another 40% is a close paraphrase or summary. (Of the 
remaining 20% we shall speak later.) In some sections, of course, the proportion 
of direct translation is yet higher: in 18 pages describing Yonaka and Suvanna- 
bhümi, we have found only five sentences which do not appear in the T, mostly 
interpolated poetical laments. 

Clearly Paññäsāmi was content to accept Maha-damá-thin-gyan's research 
without major alteration. Except for the discussion of Prome (see below), we 
have not found a single historical or literary reference in the first 147 pages of the 
S which is not used in the same fashion in the T. For example, the 7"s account 
of the first three Buddhist councils is drawn from the Mahavamsa and the 
Samanta-pasddtka, but it is an original, highly condensed version which syn- 
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chronizes events in India with contemporary reigns in Burma. These same 
synchronizations are taken over verbatim in the S along with the entire narra- 
tive, which shows that the T and the S were not independently derived from the 
same classical Pali source.!? Similarly, in describing Shin Arahan’s coming to 
Pagan, Pafifidsimi presents three slightly different accounts—from the Burmese 
royal chronicle, the Paritia-nidana, and unspecified Burmese religious histories— 
in the same order, with most of the same quotations and scholarly comment, as 
Maha-damá-thin-gyan. Even in the section on Suvannabhümi, although 
Paññāsāmi must have had access to transcriptions of the famed Kalyani stone, 
he chose to include what Maha-damá-thin-gyan had assembled and translated 
into Burmese. Thus the 7"s peculiar paraphrases of the Kalyani inscription 
reappear in the 8.18 

Despite the substantial similarity in organization and actual text, the two 
histories are not identical, as a cursory glance at table 1 indicates. For one thing, 
a section on Prome which occurs in the T in the midst of the history of Aparanta 
has been extracted in the S to form a tiny two-page chapter (ch. v) before the 
chapter on Aparanta. This difference arose because Pafifidsami felt that Prome 
was identical with the region of Vanavasi to which Moggaliputta-Tissa sent 
missionaries, and hence deserved separate treatment on a par with Suvanna- 
bhümi and Yonaka; whereas Maha-damá-thin-gyan explicitly denied that 
Prome was the same as Vanavasi and sought to incorporate it in the general 
history of Upper Burma. Pafifiasimi based his interpretation on archaeological 
evidence unearthed since the 7' was written. Other small differences in organi- 
: zation, though not in interpretation, also appear.?? 

Besides rearranging existing material, the S has deleted sizeable sections 
from its model. The elaborate introduction im which Maha-damá-thin-gyan 
states his intention to trace the succession of theras is omitted.?* (The S replaces 
this with a very brief preface explaining the request by Sinhalese monks in 
Pafifidsami’s own time.) Early legends of Buddhism’s first coming to Burma," 
details from several monastic biographies,?? lists of royal donations,?! and events 


1? At the same time, the S expanded two quotations from the Samanta-pasadika which appear 
in shorter form in the T. Cf. Samanta-pasadika. Bahire nidina vannana, trans. P. Godahewa, 
Ambalangoda, 1954, 32-3, 50. 

18 of. S, 46-8, 50; T', 62, 64, 66; and Taw Sein Ko (tr.), The Kalyani inscriplions, Rangoon, 
1892, 66, 60, 69 ff., 75. 

19 For Pefifidsimi’s arguments, see S, 13, and for Maha-damá-thin-gyan's, T, 110. Paftiasàmi 
shows his indebtedness to the T even here, for 21 lines are identical to T, 109-10. 

30 Ten pages in 7 whioh appear immediately before the section on Prome (i.e. T, 100-9) and 
which deal with the monastic succession at Ava and Taung-ngu, have been broken up in the S 
and shifted to other positions or else omitted (see table 1). This makes the chronology slightly 
more coherent. Yet since the discussion of sixteenth-century Taung-ngu still precedes that of 
fourteenth-century Ava, the change may have been accidental (palm-leaves could have become 
disordered) or capricious without editorial significance. In general, S and T both suffer from a 
distressing tendency to treat small sections as discrete entities without due regard for the over-all 
narrative. 

2 gp, 1-12. 22 T, 21-6. 

23 P, 145, 148-9, 153, 155-8, 166. , 24 T, 151-2, 160-1. 
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from Bá-gyi-daw's reign ?* are all ignored. Also we search in vain for some of 
T's discussions of Burmese sources used in compiling the text.*^ Pafifiasami 
seems to have feared that these sections on Burmese ecclesiastical history were 
unnecessarily prolix, especially for his Sinhalese audience, for at one point just 
before editing out two pages from the T, he explained: ‘ There are also many 
other matters. But we shall not speak in detail. ... For in speaking of every- 
thing, this commentary ... would be too much prolonged ’.?’ 

Curiously, however, Pafifiésami chose to insert fresh material, some of it 
quite interesting (at least to a modern historian) but most of it decidedly inferior 
to that which he edited out. This new material, which together constitutes 
roughly 20% of the S, falls into one of four categories. 

(1) Homiletic interpolations. To deepen the aesthetic merit of his text or to 
reinforce a particular emotion, Pafifiasami inserted didactic anecdotes and quo- 
tations. For example, he used quotations from unidentified religious texts to 
emphasize the wickedness of a heretical king *° and the inexorability of death ; *° 
and he inserted four lengthy and rather irrelevant stories to underscore the 
perfidy of a heterodox monastic leader in the reign of Bó-daw-hpayà.?? . 

(2) Factual interpolations. We find scattered throughout the S passages of 
varying length which Paiifiasimi inserted to clear up points of ambiguity in the 
T or to provide supplementary detail. The S contains seven interpolations of at 
least 15 lines, including an informative account of monastic disobedience to the 
decrees of Alaimg-bpaya.*! We have also identified over 20 passages of one to 
seven lines which provide, for example, the death dates of particular monks and 
the names of neglected literary compositions. Sometimes the differences between 
S and T are of such little import that it is hard to see why Pafifiasàmi would have 
gone to the trouble of changing the text. Perhaps, as is often the case with 
Burmese MSS, palm-leaf versions of the 7' varied in minor respects according to 
the whims of the copyists ; and the MS on which Pafifiasami relied differed from 
that used for the 1897 printed edition. (This could also explain minor rearrange- 
ments of material noted above—see p. 144, n. 20.) 

(3) The historical postscript, 1831—60.** Pafifidsami extended the original 
chronicle through the times of Tha-ya-wadi Min (Tharrawaddy Min), Pagan 
Min, and his own sovereign Min-dón Min, listing the principal literary composi- 
tions and the outstanding ecclesiastical events of each reign. Whereas Maha- 


25 T, 211 ff. 

26 See T, 31, 96-7, 132, 144, 148. 

27 S, 79. 

28 S, 106. 

29 S, 5, 8, 11. Other brief homilies appear in S, 38-9, 51, 73, 109, 119, 126. 

30 S, 139-44. 

31'The other major interpolations concern: the Buddha’s career, S, 1-3 (source not deter- 
mined); the monastic succession in ancient India, S, 14-17 (cf. Mahdvamsa, trans. Wilhelm 
Geiger, repr., Colombo, 1960, v; and Dipavamsa, trans. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879, v); the 
Buddha’s visits to Ceylon, S, 18 (cf. Makavamsa, 1) ; attributes of proper monks, S, 22-3 (perhaps 
original); and Sin-gu’s role in the robe-wrapping dispute, S, 133 (source undetermined). 

32 S, 147-61. 
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damá-thin-gyan lavished praise on Bá-gyl-daw, Pafifiasami reserved his pane- 
gyrics for Min-dón. Altogether this extension of the original chronicle comprises 
15 pages, at the end of which Pafifiasimi inserted the same résumé of monastic 
succession which graces the closing pages of the T. 

(4) Information on four non-Burmese regions. Whereas the T is concerned 
only with Ceylon and those regions traditionally included in the Burmese polity, 
S traces the history of the religion in all nine places to which Moggaliputta-Tissa 
sent missionaries. This difference must have arisen for the same reason that 
Pafifiasámi deleted some material on Aparanta: he wished to tailor his narrative 
for the benefit of his Sinhalese audience. Thus in its opening chapter, the S 
ignores 7"s patriotic claim that three of the regions constitute part of contem- 
porary Burma,” and proceeds to identify four regions ignored in the 7 and to 
discuss the succession of monks in ancient India. Moreover, the last four chapters 
in the S trace the coming of Buddhism to these non-Burmese regions (Kasmira- 
Gandhara, Mahimsaka, Maharattha, and Cina). 

Although we thus have a clear difference in orientation, it has remarkably 
- little impact on the over-all structure of the S. The last four chapters total but 
eight pages out of 175.54 They are highly unoriginal: a few quotations from the 
Samanta-pasddika, a couple of homiletic digressions, and a piece of geographic 
speculation in the case of Maharattha. Their effect on the chronicle is negative, 
for as extraneous addenda to an imperial chronicle, they impair the sense of 
unity and proportion which is one of the 7’s most appealing features. By under- 
playing the local element without compiling a truly universal Buddhist history, 
Paiifiasimi achieved the worst of both worlds. 

Significance of the textual coincidence 

Our demonstration that S is a revised translation of the T should be of 
practical value to scholars who had been led to believe Pafifiasámi wrote the 
Sdsanavamsa de novo. 

Pali experts who would treat his work as an authentic example of nineteenth- 
century Pali prose from Burma may wish to remember that it is largely a trans- 
lation. The theme, organization, Sources, and presentation are entirely deriva- 
tive, and perhaps the grammar and sentence structure have also been influenced 
by the Burmese original. If many sentences are based closely on Burmese, can 
Bode and Law have been justified in claiming that Pafifíásámi's ‘ style is plainly 
founded on that of Buddhaghosa and his successors’ ?35 Tt might prove 
instructive to search for stylistic differences between the historical postscript, 
which Pafifiasimi must have written de novo, and other parts of the book. 

Secondly, historians of Burma who would regard the Sdsanavamsa as a sign 


33 * These three regions which we have just mentioned, namely Aparan-ta, Thü-wun-ná-bu-mí, 
and Yàw-naká, constitute the imperial possessions over which many generations of Burmese kings 
of solar race have ruled. Therefore...in our Burmese empire the noble Faith has come down to 
us after three distinct foundings ' (T, 23). 

*4 Three pages of preface plus 172 of narrative. 

?5 Bode, introduction to 1897 edition, and Law, Op. cit., p. x. 
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of the religious revival of the 1850’s and 1860’s would do well to exercise caution. 
Htin Aung has emphasized the ‘ disastrous consequences ' which the second 
Anglo-Burmese War had for the religion. He has interpreted Min-dón's program 
to encourage monastic learning, re-edit the Tipitaka, and tighten Vinaya 
observances as a response to the foreign challenge, and it would naturally be 
tempting for someone to fit the theme of orthodox purification found 1n the 
Sdsanavamsa into this wider context. In fact, however, as we have seen, not 
Min-dàn but Bá-gyl-daw sponsored this chronicle because he felt the faith was 
endangered in the years following not the second, but the first Anglo-Burmese 
War. Htin Aung has claimed that the first war ‘did not affect Burmese 
Buddhism very much ’,** but it cannot be coincidental that Bá-gyi-daw spon- 
sored an imperial political chronicle (the famous H man-nàn ya-zawin-daw-gy}, 
begun in 1829) and an imperial religious chronicle within two years of one 
another and within five years of the English victory. His stated reason in both 
cases was the same: to provide a ‘ standard and a balance’ for his people to 
regulate affairs of state and religion by eliminating ‘conflicting and false 
views ’.37 Although to some extent these concerns are formulaic, conceivably 
they also reflected a novel anxiety for the welfare of the state and the faith 
which prefigured Min-dón's attitude.** If the T rather than the S had gained 
wide currenoy by being translated into English, perhaps research on the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century would have proceeded in a different direction. 
At least historians should bear in mind the true date of the Sdsanavamsa lest they 
attach undue importance to events of Min-dón's reign. 

Finally, and most importantly, the discovery that the S is an amended trans- 
lation of the T should enhance the value of both books for whatever literary or 
historical purpose one might wish to employ them, because now one text can 
corroborate and supplement the other. As we have seen, the texts differ in many 
minor respects. Once or twice the S proves more accurate. For example, internal 
evidence from the T proves that the birth date for the monk Maha-thi-lawun- 
thé in the S is correct, whereas the date given in the T itself is 10 years too 
early.9 Pafifiasimi’s interpolations sometimes elucidate difficult passages in the 
T and enrich the narrative, particularly with regard to the reigns of Alatng- 
hpayà and Sín-gà. 

More generally, however, the text of the T is superior to that of the 5S. 
Paññāsāmi unwittingly has rendered students of Burma a disservice by replacing 
historical data unavailable elsewhere with poetic interpolations and quotations 
from the canon. Monastic biographies, which offer rare insight into social 
conditions in the Ava and Taung-ngu periods, have been ruthlessly compressed, 


36 Htin Aung (tr.), Burmese monk’s tales, New York, 1966, 15-17. 

37 of. T, 10-11; Pe Maung Tin, and G. H. Luce (ed. and tr.), Glass Palace Chronicle, London, 
1923, p. ix. 

88 Significantly perhaps Maha-damá-thin-gyan said that the religion in Ceylon in recent years 
had been brought low by such ‘ heretics ' as the Portuguese, Armenians, English, and Dutch, T, 
37. As we have seen, Bá-gyl-daw's fear of heresy prompted his sponsorship of the T. 

39 of, T, 149, S, 105. 
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and even the outcome of the robe-wrapping dispute in Tanin-ganwei’s reign has 
been obscured through the omission of a key sentence.4° Where it has not elimi- 
nated information, the S has sometimes distorted the surviving text. We have 
found eight wrong dates and figures in the S compared to two in the T; and at. 
least 10 passages in Law's edition whose meaning has been obscured because of 
errors in translation either from Burmese to Pali or Pali to English. Compare, 
for example, the following descriptions of an event in the reign of Min-gaung 
II of Ava (1481-1502). The first account comes from the S, the second from 
the T. 


‘At one time King Adhika went to the monastery and listened to (the 
preaching of) the doctrine. After preaching the doctrine, the Elder, at its 
conclusion, asked for the gift of a vehicle for the sake of his happiness. 4? 


‘Once King Min-gaung went to the monastery to hear a sermon. On the 
conclusion of the sermon, the Elder asked the king to excuse [the people of 
Sagaing] from paying the tax levied on carriages,’ 43 


Or compare the following evaluations of rulers in the Restored Taung-ngu 
dynasty (1599-1752). Again the first and less comprehensible quotation is from 
the 5. 
‘The last five kings in (each of) the ten lines of King No-na-ra-mah 
patronized the religion even without discrimination . . . .' 44 


‘ Of the ten kings of the Nyaung-yàn dynasty, the last five... patronized 

[the Faith] without discrimination.’ 9 

As these quotations also show, whereas proper names in the T are familiar to 
students of Burmese history, the versions presented in the S leave us bewildered. 
The problem with proper names in the S is really threefold. In some instances 
Paüfasami sought to translate Burmese personal and place-names into Pali 
(e.g., in the first set of quotations listed above, * Min-gaung ', meaning ' foremost 
king ’, has been rendered as ‘ Adhikarája °’). Such changes were useful for his 
Sinhalese readers ignorant of Burmese, but given the plethora of Burmese 
synonyms and the imprecision of the original translations, the Pali form of a 
name is seldom sufficient to let modern scholars determine the Burmese original 
with any certitude.4* When Pafifiésimi could not readily translate Burmese 


+0 cf. T, 188, S, 126. See pp. 144—5, nn. 21-6, for other deleted material. 

41 Numerical errors have been found on S, 49, 52, 56, 62, 63, 100, 106, 117. Obviously mis- 
translated passages appear on S, 50, 51, 56, 89, 99, 104, 108, 111, 117, 122, 134. 

42 S, 104. 

43 T, 147. 

44 S, 122. 

45 T, 184. 

*° Other examples of translated proper names are * King Dabbimukhajatassara ' (S, 122) as the 
Pali form of * Win-bé-in-san Min-tayà ? (T, 184), ‘ the king who dwelled at the lake of the duck ? 
(i.e. Min-yé-kyaw-din, 1672-98) ; and the town identified in S, 105 as ' Pabbatabbhantara °, a 
poor translation for the Burmese ‘ Taung-dwin-gyi ’, meaning ‘ inside the great mountain °. 
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names into Pali, he sometimes left the original sounds intact. Unfortunately 
the Sinhalese copyists who prepared the MSS from which Bode’s text is taken, 
had an imperfect system for transcribing Burmese characters into Sinhalese, 
so the Burmese sounds have sometimes become obscured.** In yet other cases, 
Pafifiasami chose to replace Burmese place-names with classical Pali designa- 
tions familiar to his more erudite contemporaries. We are certain of these pro- 
nunciations, but with the exception of some of the better-known places like 
Vijayapura (Pin-yá) and Ratanapura (Ava), we cannot locate these Pali place- 
names. 

. As a result of these various difficulties with proper names, scholars using the 
Süsanavamsa cannot chart centres of monastic learning, they cannot determine 
the relation between economic resources and literary florescence, they cannot 
even recognize personalities well known from standard Burmese sources when 
they appear on the pages of the 8.48 Also technical administrative terms 
valuable to a historian tend to become lost in translation.” However, by con- 
sulting the Burmese original, these problems can usually be solved and the 
utility of the text correspondingly enhanced. 


47 Thus in the quotations identified by nn. 44 and 45 above, the Burmese ‘ Nyaung-yàn ' has 
been metamorphosed into ' No-na-ra-m&h ' instead of ' Non-ramh ', which would accord with 
Bode’s system of romanization. Bode herself was aware of the problem for in the preface to her 
1897 edition, she observed, ‘ Many sounds in Burmese are not adequately represented by the 
Sifihalese (Pali) alphabet and copyists appear to have been sometimes at a loss, for Burmese letters 
are even wedged in here and there among the Sifihalese". Law did not attempt to improve on 
Bode's work, but used her printed text as his source. 

48 For example, two key figures in the Restored Taung-ngu dynasty—the Yei-né-nat-set- 
yaung hpdn-gyi and the Twin-thin-hmi-gyi—appear in the S (123, 125), but I did not recognize 
them until I read the corresponding passages in T (185, 188). Then too, who would recognize the 
* Jalumas ' (8, 83) as Shans ? or ' King Chattaguhinda ’ (S, 75) as the famous Kyan-zit-thà ? 

49 The Burmese term athi, referring to & particular category of tax-payers (T, 135) is poorly 
translated as * householders’ (S, 95). Similar confusion over the term for * vehicle tax ' may 
explain the muddled passage identified in p. 148, n. 42. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED TAIPING DOCUMENT 


In spite of over 14 years of activity—most of which was of a mihtary 
nature—hardly any Taiping military despatches have survived or, if they have, 
they remain to be discovered. The only copy of this rare example, published 
here for the first time, is in the Public Record Office (series 682, No. 215/43). 
It was amongst the documents found in the office of the Governor-General of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, on the occasion of the British capture and occupation 
of Canton in 1858. There is no means of knowing how accurately it was copied ; 
on the other hand, there is no reason to question its authenticity or accuracy. 

li Hsiu-ch‘eng’s deposition, the most extensive account of the Taiping 
rebellion by a leading participant, contains the following remark: ‘The Hsi 
Wang was killed by a cannon shot outside the South Gate of Ch‘ang-sha. 
Li K'ai-fang sent a report back to Ch'en-[chou] and the Tien Wang and the 
Tung Wang moved the troops to Ch‘ang-sha’. (Li Hsiu-ch‘eng ch‘in-kung 
shou-cht, Taipei, 1961, 9; C. A. Curwen, The deposition of La Hsiu-ch'eng. 
Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1968, 1, 137-8.) This despatch can hardly 
have been that which caused the main Taiping force to set out from Ch‘en-chou. 
Assuming that more than one messenger, apart from the ‘rebel spy’ caught in 
Hsiang-t‘an-hsien, was sent with identical despatches, it is by no means sure 
that they got through to their destination, or even that such a messenger or 
messengers would have arrived at Ch‘en-chou before the Taipings departed. 
Ch'en-chou is approximately 600 lt from Ch‘ang-sha, and even for the trans- 
mission of government despatches during the Ch‘ing dynasty a speed of 300 li 
a day was rare, and this was through friendly territory and with generally 
favourable conditions (using established post stations and their horses). Sent 
on 22 September 1852 in the evening, it is unlikely to have arrived before the 
Taipings set out from Ch‘en-chou on 25 September. Other reports of the 
wounding of Hsiao Ch‘ao-kuei, which took place on 12 September, must have 
been sent, and this one was probably sent when no reply or reinforcements 
arrived in response to former despatches. 

The laconic account of Hsiao Ch‘ao-kuei’s wounding is in contrast to that 
which Jen Yu-wen gives, in which Hsiao *. . . dressed up in a yellow satin robe 
embroidered with the dragon insignia appropriate to his noble rank and, 
waving a huge banner above his head, strode to the very front lines to direct the 
assault" (Jen Yu-wen, The Taiping revolutionary movement, Yale, 197 3, 98) 
which seems to have little basis except for the reputation Hsiao had for great 
bravery. His death upset the balance in the Taiping leadership and contributed 
to the increasing dominance of Yang Hsiu-ch'ing, which had disastrous results 
in 1856. 

The despatch indicates that Tseng Shui-yiian took precedence over Lin 
Feng-hsiang and Li K'ai-fang at this time. It also gives reason to question the 


e 
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usually accepted view as to the honorific appellations of the various kings, at 
this time at least. 


WER See An Hob Re fs 


AAGTKERAREH WAR 


RE RBRETS TRE VRE AAS EH R E 
Markee RM OE H CM TOA RW A KR RE 
+FRAFAEBRHR-Htt+PeReRAAOH 3 
HHRA PI +TARW B NB BO ELI DO m xb 30 Y 
MEER E m [i EI HOROADGÉ OR X OU xD UpGE ELA 
EEJECACGMÉRCH Ep-b BROB NA A RRO A BME m wl "T 
1 COE AM M dE A RIO Du T BÀ EX JS S RPODE Xe GE PAE 
4 JB S (e XSRPORILBBGHROR ODOAOK GERE X OHOT AEE 
AtA E Ld Ju HOA dk EE HE Xo Jp EE D REOR 
7] $ fk 4 Pj iE XC EROGA KA HE dT SHREW EAE ST 
4 fik nd RASS ULM +S EMR AKA RRR 
KREKTE Ataa TER ME X b ck 
& GEL A BCGRILORERCE EDGE LOS m Ro» m mU 
8 wr OE — Jr ode [dE NX DA 7m d AO d Gp ERERKK K 
EURES RIRH SE GRAKERSTLENRER 
M HEB DE AMAT SE HOO RO OR ONDE EFK, 
RAPDRRAEFOSAAD AA HA BMRB 
HARE ANA BR, 

Translation 


A letter found on the person of a rebel spy captured in Hsiang-t'an-hsien. 
A^ A Tseng Shui-yuan,! Lin Feng-hsiang,? Li Sheng-fang ? respectfully report : 


1 Treng Shui-yuan came from Wu-hsüan-hsien, Hsün-chou in Kwangsi. He had received 
some education and served as a village teacher before the Taiping rising. He was introduced to 
the Pai Shang-ti Hui ‘ God-worshippers Society ' by Feng Yiin-shan and after the rising became 
a court official responsible for the drafting of Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan’s edicts. In this post he was 
constantly at the side of Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan and Yang Hsiu-ch‘ing. At the time when this letter 
was written Tseng Shui-yuan seems to have taken precedence over the other two signatories. 
Before the attack on Ch'ang-sha both Tseng and Lin Feng-hsiang were yü-lin &hih-wei f$ Jk 

fij or Imperial Guards, while Li was a tsung-chih $ ihi], General Controller, an office of the 
10th grade. In the 9th month of Hsien Feng 2 (October-November 1852) Tseng Shui-yuan was 
promoted to shen-how fu-shih-wei {h fri m) [8b fij. which probably gave him equivalence to 
the 8th grade, while Lin and Li were promoted to chiang-chin ug Œ, Commanders, with 
9th grade rank. However, it is impossible to be sure of Tseng Shui-yuan’s seniority because 
some confusion exists as to the grading of the various shih-wei. See Li Ch'un, T'ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo 
chih-tu ch‘u-t‘an, Peking, 1963, p. 134, n. 2; Chien Yu-wen, T'ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo tien-chih k'ao, 
Hong Kong, 1957, 1, 86; Hsieh Chieh-hao, Chin-ling-sheng nan-chi-lueh, p. 708 in vol. 1v of the 
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Their Excellencies the Tung and Pei Wangs and the I Wang—a thousand 
years ! 4 

We (the above) came campaigning with the Hsi Wang, and with the pro- 
tection of Heaven,’ every attack of necessity succeeded and all the way we have 
been under a happy star. On the 24th of this month (7 September 1852, Hsien 
Feng 2/7/24), at the Hour of the Tiger (8-5 a.m.) we set out from Yu-hsien,$ 
and on the 25th at the Hour of the Rat (11 p.m.-1 a.m.) arrived at Li-ling, a 
distance of 170 i." The town was rich in grain and we obtained a great quantity 
of arms and powder.? On the 26th, at the Hour of the Tiger we set out from 
Li-ling and on the 27th at the Hour of the Monkey (3-5 p.m.) arrived at Ch'ang- 


eight-volume corpus of historical material T'ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo, Shanghai, 1952, Tseng Shui- 
yuan was subsequently given military rank (chiang-chiin), when he began to hold mulitary 
command, but he apparently retained his civil rank, which held a higher grading than the 
military. In 1864, by which time he was a ch‘eng-hsiang 2K JH, State Minister, he was eashiered 
and even imprisoned for a military failure. The following year, when the same thing happened 
again, his younger brother in his resentment deserted the Taipings, and the unfortunate Tseng 
Shui-yuan was executed on suspicion of treachery. His tomb was discovered near Nanking in 
1953; the inscription indicates that he was posthumously vindicated. See Chang Te-chien 
(comp.), T'sei-ch‘ing hui-tsuan, chian 2, pp. 56, 57 in T'ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo, VII, Shanghai, 1952 ; 
Lo Erh-kang, T‘ai-p‘ing T'ien-kuo shih-kao, Peking, 1957, 345, 346. 

2 Lin Feng-hsiang. For biographical details see A. W. Hummel (ed.), Eminent Chinese of the 
Ching period, Washington, D.C., 1, 1943, 508, 509 and Chang Te-chien, op. cit., 52. 

$ This is an error for Li K'ai-fang. See Hummel, op. cit., loc. cit.; Chang Te-chien, op. oit., 53, 
calls him Li Lai-fang. i 

4 Historians, following Chang Te-chien, op. cit., chüan 3, have considered that since the 
appointment of the various kings at Yung-an earlier the same year, the Tien Wang (Hung 
Haiu-ch'üan) was acclaimed wan swi ‘ ten thousand years’, the Tung Wang (Yang Haiu-ch‘ing) 
chiu-ch'ien aui ‘ nine thousand years ’, the Pei Wang (Wei Ch'ang-hui) tiu-ch‘ten eui ‘ six thousand 
years’, and the I Wang (Shih Ta-k'ai) wu-ch‘ien sut ‘five thousand years’. See Li Ch'un, 
op. Cit., 116, and Chien Yu-wen, Tai-p‘ing T'ien-kuo tien-chth t‘ung-k‘ao, Kowloon, 1958, 1, 61. 
This does not seem to have been the case. 

5 The Hsi Wang (Western King) Hsiao Ch'ao-kuei had led an expedition to take Oh'ang-sha, 
provincial capital of Hunan province, with only a few thousand men. Anon, Yüeh-fei fan 
| Hu-nan chi-hieh (in T'ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo shih-liao ts'ung-pien chien-chi edited by T'ai-p'ing 
T"ien-kuo li-shih po-wu-kuan. Peking, 1958, 1), 63, gives the number of men as ‘more than 
3,000°; Chien Yu-wen, I“ai-p‘ing T'ien-kwuo ch‘tian-shth, x, 420, puts it at only 2,000 men. They 
left Ch‘en-chou FA} 4| on 26 August 1852 (HF 2/7/12) and reached Ch'ang-sha without meeting 
any resistance at all (Anon., op. cit., 36), since the government commanders expeoted a Taiping 
attack by way of Lei-yang X [fj and Heng-chou fy |, which were consequently defended 
by government troops (see Ch‘in-ting chino-p'ing Yueh-fer fang-lüeh fabbr. Fang-lieh}, 1872, 
Taiwan reprint, 1965, chüan 16, pp. 30b, 31a, 17b, 18a, b). Ch‘ang-sha itself had a government 
garrison of only 2,000 troops (ibid., chüan 16, p. 26b). Wang K'ai-yün, Hsiang-chiln chik, 1886, 
r, 36, gives ‘two or three thousand troops and some braves Hi *. 

?'Yu-hsien is in Ch‘ang-sha- prefecture. Tho Taipings occupied it on 2 September 1852 
(HF 2/7/19) and left it on 7 September (HF 2/7/24) (Fang-luch, chüan 16, p. 16a). 

? Li-ling (this should be Ra (BE) is a Asien in Ch‘ang-sha prefecture. Kuo T'ing-i, T‘at-p‘eng 
Tien-kuo shih-shih jih-chih, Shanghai, 1946, following the official record, gives the date of the 
Taiping arrival at Li-ling as 7 September (HF 2/7/24). 

8 The Taiping term for gunpowder was #] X. (See, for instance, Ts‘ang-lang K'ou-t'u 
i& iR € 9E (pseud), Chieh-yt kui-lu JJ RÈ TR Sin T'ai-p'ng T'ien-kuo shih-liao ts*ung- 
pien chien-chi, xt, 160; Chang Te-chien, op. cit., chuan 8, p. 243 (in Hsiang Ta and others (ed.), 
T'ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo, 111) is wrong in stating that it was a secret term for tobacco.) 
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sha, halted, and encamped 10 li from the city. On the 28th at the Hour of 
the Dragon (7-9 a.m.) we advanced, and at the Hour of the Snake (9-11 a.m.) 
smashed linked fortifications covering 7 or 8 li, killing several dozen imp *° 
officers of various ranks and more than 2,000 imp soldiers. There was a mountain 
of dead bodies and we captured a great deal of grain, many guns of different 
sizes, more than 4,000 (chin) of powder, and innumerable mules and horses. 
At midday we occupied the shops outside the city, having advanced 3 [&!* 
Thirty li from the city there is a great deal of gram; so far we have obtained 
100,000 (tan) and a sufficiency of oil and salt. On the 29th (12 September, 
Hsien Feng 2/7/29) we were about to advance when it was reported that as 
the Hsi Wang led his bodyguard to attack the various gates, he was unexpectedly 
hit in the chest by an imp'shot, which made a dangerous wound so that he fell 
unconscious.13 We were very sorrowful and angry on hearing this news. 
Fortunately we have the protection of the Heavenly Father, who puts us in the 
hands of the Heavenly Elder Brother.* Hence the outcome cannot be pre- 
dicted. This provincial (capital) is very extensive and even if the Sacred Troops 
can take it, at present there is no one to entrust with the holding of it. We 
request Their Excellencies on perusing this report to send a high-ranking officer 
with some Sacred Troops, each soldier to carry with him 3 chin of dry provisions, 
to join in the attack and capture of the city. This would be the most perfect 
Sacred strategy. As to whether our Sovereign the T'ien Wang comes or not, 
we do not venture to make any suggestion. Fortunately, the repairs of (the 


° This was at Shih-ma-p'u 4] Hy Hj (Anon., op. cit., 64) which was held by 2,000 Green 
Standard troops from Shensi province under Sian Brigade General Fu-ch‘eng (see Fang-lieh, 
chüan 16, pp. 34b, 35a). When the Taipings approached Miao-kao-feng jb = ZR. where they 
established their headquarters, there was a battle which lasted four hours (see J'ang-lueh, 
chüan 16, pp. 15b, 16a, 25b-26b, 34b, 35a). 

10* Imp ° Xk was the Taiping term originally applied to ‘ false gods’, but subsequently used 
for all Ch'ing officials and troops. 

11 Anon., op. cit., 64, records that the government troops were caught unawares and suffered 
600 dead, while 500 * braves ’ fled. Another source gives the Ch‘ing force as 3,000 Green Standard 
troops and 280 * braves’, of whom 1,700 men and 90 officers were killed (see Li Ju-chao, Ching- , 
shan yeh-shih (in Hsiang Ta and others (ed.), Tai-p‘ing T'ien-kuo, m, 4). 

12 Earthworks outside the city had not been completed and buildings in the suburbs, which 
eould serve as cover and firing points for the attackers had not been destroyed, as was usual 
when a siege was threatened (Anon., op. cit., 63). 

13 The date on which Hsiao Ch'ao-kuei was wounded is discussed by Kuo Ting-i, op. cit., 
188-91. Kuo, who was of course unaware of the existence of this despatch, compared several 
sources of government provenance and concluded that the day was 11 or 12 September (HF 2/7/28 
or 29); Jen Yu-wen repeated Kuo’s discussion and favoured 12 September (Chien Yu-wen, 
op. cit., 423-5). 1 

14ie, Jesus Christ, whose younger brother Hung Usiu-ch‘tian, the Taiping leader claimed 
to be. 

15 The Taiping court and army headquarters were in Ch‘en-chou, which had been taken on 
17 August (HF 2/7/3) with inside help from secret society members. It was a prosperous town 
and an important communication centre between Kwangtung and southern Hunan; the 
Taipings stayed there for more than a month, besieged and surrounded by armies under the 
command of Ho Ch'un, which had followed them from Kwangsi at a discreet distance (see 
Fang-lueh, chüan 15, pp. 32a, b; and Anon, op. cit., 63). In the event, the main Taiping army, 
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defences of) this city have not been completed, and compared to Ch‘tian-chou, 
this is nothing to worry about. As we fear that, with the disaster befalling 
the Hsi Wang," we have no one to depend upon for the holding (of the city), 
we have no alternative but to report back to Your Excellencies. 


Special delivery. Jen Tzu 2nd year of T’ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo, 8th month 9th day, 
at the Hour of the Monkey. Express delivery, travelling by day and night. 
Not 8th month intercalary.18 


rather than a reinforcement, set out from Ch‘en-chou on 26 September (HF 2/8/12) according 
to official sources (Kuo Ting-i, op. cit., 1, 192) or on 28 September according to the author of 
Yüeh-fei fan Hu-nan chi-lueh, 64. The T‘ien Wang accompanied the army. 

18 The Taipings had not originally intended to take Ch'üan-chou, but a gunner on the town 
wall fired on a yellow palanquin as it went by, and the occupant, Feng Yun-shan was mortally 
wounded. Because of this a terrible vengeance fell on Ch'üan-chou: for having wounded Feng 
and for resisting the Taiping attack, the whole population of the town is said to have been put 
to the sword when the town fell on 3 June 1862 (HF 2/4/16). 

17 Tt is not known on what day Hsiao died, but it was clearly after 22 September, the date 
of this despatch. 

*8 In spite of the words ‘ Jen Tzu 2nd year of T'ai-p'ing T‘ien-kuo ’ this despatch clearly does 
not use the Taiping calendar. This is shown, first, by the fact that if it referred to the Taiping 
calendar the statement that ‘on the 24th of this month ... we set out from Yü-hsien ’ would 
make no sense; secondly, by the fact that all verifiable dates fit with the lunar calendar; and 
thirdly, by the fact that the despatch ends with the words ‘not 8th month intercalary '— 
a statement which would have been superfluous if the Taiping calendar was being used, since 
the Taipings did not use an intercalary month. Curiously enough, there was no intercalary 
month in that year anyway. 

The Taiping solar calendar devised by Feng Yün-shan, is usually considered to have officially 
come into force after 3 February 1852, the first day of the first month of the second Taiping 
year (HF 1/12/14). I have no explanation as to why it was not used in this despatch. 


C. A. CORWEN 


SOUTHERN BANTU CLAN-PRAISES: A NEGLECTED GENRE 


Very little reference to clan-praises is to be found in general works on 
African oral literature! or in the documentation dealing specifically with 
literature from southern Africa. By contrast, considerable attention has been 
paid to panegyric forms of praise-poetry applying to individual human beings 
(or to an individual animal or object) among the Southern Bantu peoples.’ 
Lestrade, writing in 1933, reported that clan-praises were widely employed in 
southern Africa, and he briefly outlined their nature and function. Yet 
virtually no detailed work on clan-praises has so far been published except in 
the case of the Shona, with a recent series of illuminating articles by Fortune 
and Hodza.* Among the Shona, clan-praises appear to be of greater importance 
than individual praises. For other Southern Bantu peoples, on the other hand, 
one might easily gain the impression that clan-praises were non-existent, owing 
to the overwhelming concentration upon individual praise-poetry in the existing 
documentation. Returning to Lestrade's article of 1933, however, one finds the 
noteworthy observation that clan-praises are in fact heard more frequently than 
individual praises: ‘ Clan praise-names are used . . . on all occasions calling for 
a certain amount of formality and special politeness of address: at a meeting 
of a eouncil of tribesmen, in some solemn family conclave, when strangers 
address each other ceremoniously, clan praise-names are heard. Individual 
praise-names, together with praise-verses and praise-poems, however, are heard 
somewhat more rarely: it is only on the occasion of some festival or other 
ceremonial event, calling for some display of oratory, that these latter are 
heard ’.5 Nevertheless, despite this observation, it appears that Lestrade 


1 The major work in this field is Ruth Finnegan, Oral literature in Africa, Oxford, Clarendon, 
1970. 

2 of., inter alia: E. W. Grant, * The izibongo of the Zulu chiefs’, Bantu Studies, 111, 3, 1928, 
201-44; P. A. W. Cook, * History and izibongo of the Swazi chiefs’, Bantu Studies, v, 2, 1930, 
181-201; C. L. S. Nyembezi, * The historical background to the izi6ongo of the Zulu military 
age’, African Studies, vit, 2-3, 1948, 110-25; 4, 1948, 157-74; C. L. S. Nyembezi, Izibongo 
zamakhosi, Pietermaritzburg, Shuter and Shooter, 1958; I. Schapera, Praise-poems of Tswana 
chiefs, Oxford, Clarendon, 1965; A. Mafeje, ‘The role of the bard in a contemporary African 
community ', Journal of African languages, 1v, 3, 1967, 193-223 ; Trevor Cope, Izibongo: Zulu 
praise-poems, Oxford, Clarendon, 1968; D. P. Kunene, Heroic poetry of the Basotho, Oxford, 
Clarendon, 1971; M. Damane and P. B. Sanders, Lithoko Sotho praise-poems, Oxford, Clarendon, 
1974; J. Opland, * Praise poems as historical sources ', in C. Saunders and R. Derricourt (ed.), 
Beyond the Cape frontier: studies in the history of the Transkei and Ciskei, London, Longman, 
1974; D. K. Rycroft, ‘ Zulu izibongo: a survey of documentary sources’, African Language 
Studies, xv, 1974, 55-79. 

3 G. P. Lestrade, ‘ Bantu praise-poems ', The Critic (Rondebosch), 1v, 1935, 2-6. 

4Q. Fortune, ‘Shona traditional poetry ' Zambezia, 1t, 1, 1971, 41-60; G. Fortune and 
A. C. Hodza, ‘Shona praise-poetry °, BSOAS, XXXVII, 1, 1974, 65-75; G. Fortune, ' Three 
Kalanga praise-poems by S. Masola Kumile ', Nada, x1, 2, 1975, 181-91. A book, Shona praise 
poetry, is forthcoming. 

5 op. cit., 6-7. It should be noted that, while Lestrade’s distinctions between ‘ individual 
praise-names, praise-verses, and praise-poems ° are useful for analytical purposes, they have no 
basis in vernacular terminology, all these forms being covered by a single term in each language. 
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himself, and a great number of other scholars too, have paid no further attention 
to clan-praises. Clearly, the reason for this lies in the great wealth of individual 
praise-poetry, relating to kings, chiefs, great warriors, and statesmen, that 
exists among peoples such as the Zulu, Xhosa, Swazi, Sotho, and Tswana, and 
the fact that this genre is regarded as being their most highly developed form 
of oral literature. Yet, since clan-praises are more commonly encountered, 
according to Lestrade, why have they been. totally neglected ? The reason 
would appear to be that Lestrade, Bryant and many other scholars seem to 
have dismissed them as amounting to no more than short, single ‘ praise- 
names ', which do not attain the stature of ‘ praise-verses ’ or ‘ praise-poems ’. 
Since the short clan-praises constitute a distinctive genre of oral poetic imagery, 
the matter deserves reappraisal. 

In Zulu, whereas the general term izibongo denotes individual praises, 
irrespective of their brevity or eomplexity (or whether apphed to humans, 
animals, or objects) there is a separate term for the genre of clan-praises, 
namely zsithakazelo (plural, izithakazelo). It is possible that this terminological 
distinction has a basis in the difference of function between these two genres, 
in the same way that categories of song are distinguished principally on grounds 
of function in a great many African societies. In other languages of the Nguni 
group, cognate terms of the Zulu word isithakazelo are as follows: Swati (or 
Swazi), sinanatelo; Xhosa, isiduko or isibulelo; Rhodesian N debele, zsttemo. 
A. T. Bryant refers to the Zulu term isithakazelo as denoting a ‘ courtesy-title . . . 
common to every member of the clan, which was usually the personal name of 
some ancient celebrity thereof and was now applied—properly, only in polite 
conversation—to any clansman who, by being called after him, felt participator 
in his glory; thus Gumede ".9 This gives the mistaken impression that no more - 
than a single name is implied, and this impression is further supported by 
Bryant’s appendix in the same work (pp. 681-97) where he lists more than 800 
East Nguni clans and sub-clans, together with their czithakazelo where possible 
(somewhat less than half being provided). Here again, only a single name is 
given in most cases, though occasionally there are two, and in one case three. 

In the standard Zulu-English dictionary? the term isithakazelo again 
appears to have received scant treatment, and one would hardly believe that 
a poetic genre was involved. ‘1. Adulation, flattering praise, laudation, con- 
gratulation. 2. Tribal salutation; term of polite or friendly address peculiar 
to each clan; thus a member of the Cele clan is addressed as “ Ndosi ” ; the 
Khumalo as “ Nguni ", the Qwabe as “ Gumede ”.’ There is growing evidence, 
however, that in many cases each of these single ‘ courtesy-titles ’, such as the 
ones exemplified above, represents merely the tip of an iceberg, as it were, 
being only an abbreviated extract from a collection of praises applying to a 


* A. T. Bryant, Olden times in Zululand and Natal, London, Longmans, 1929 (reprinted 
Cape Town, Struik, 1963), 15. 

7C. M. Doke and B. W. Vilakazi, Zulu-English dictionary, Johannesburg, Witwatersrand 
University Press, 1948. 
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particular clan, and serving as a conveniently short praise-name or title for 
common use in the course of polite social intercourse. In Swaziland an in- 
teresting development has come about in recent years, whereby it 1s now 
customary to employ one or more of the praise epithets from the clan-praises 
of the royal clan, the Nkhosi Dlamini, quite freely when addressing anyone, 
whatever his lineage, race, or colour, in situations where ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam i 
would be appropriate in English, or even where one would say ‘friend’ or 
‘mate’. The most commonly used epithets comprise one or more of the 
following, but they need not always occur in the same sequential order.® 


Nkhosi! Royal personage ! 
Dlammi! . . Eater at midday ! 

Wena weKünene! You of the right hand ! 
Wena weluhlanga ! You of the ancient stock ! 


Wena umuhle kakhulu! You, most handsome ! 


If one wishes to learn the ‘full praise-poem’ of the Nkhosi Dlamini clan, 
from which the above, everyday epithets represent an extract, it soon becomes 
apparent after consulting more and more members of the royal clan (to whom 
the praises originally apply by reason of their ancestry) that there is no single, 
standard form. Instead, one encounters a large number of slightly variant 
versions, and each of these is claimed to be the correct one by the particular 
informant. As yet, nothing substantial appears to have been published 
regarding this kind of material. However, a selected range of Swazi clan-praises 
has been dealt with in an interesting B.A. dissertation by Miss T. T. Ginindza, 
entitled Sibongo.® The example which she presents as a good representative 
version of the praises of the Swazi royal clan amounts to 12 lines in all. As far 
as is known at present, none of these Southern Bantu clan-praises appears to 
attain to anything like the length of an individual royal praise-poem ; yet this 
material definitely deserves to be recognized as constituting a poetic genre in 
its own right. Concerning Zulu clan-praises, a post-graduate research project 
is at present being undertaken by Mr. Douglas Mzolo.^ Mr. J. R. Masiea ! is 
conducting research into Southern Sotho clan-praises. Professor Elkin Sithole 12 
has also collected a number of Zulu examples, and Mr. Ernest Bulle 1 has made 
a collection of Rhodesian Ndebele items. Among the Ndebele it appears that 
clan-praises have assumed greater importance than individual praises, in the 
course of the past few decades, possibly under the influence of the neighbouring 
Shona peoples. All the above material still remains unpublished. 

Delving into earlier literature concerning the Tsonga, who are close neigh- 


8 of. D. K. Rycroft, SiSwati language manual, London, SOAS (cyclostyled), 1974, 25. 

? Theresa Thokozile Ginindza, Sibongo, unpublished B.A. dissertation, University of Botswana, 
Lesotho, and Swaziland, 1968. 

10 Lecturer in the Department of Bantu Languages, University of Natal, Durban. 

11 Lecturer in the School of African Studies, University of Cape Town. 

12 Assistant Professor of Ethnomusicology at Northeastern University, Chicago. 

18 Lecturer in the Department of African Languages, University of Rhodesia, Salisbury. 
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bours of the Zulu, and more particularly of the Swazi, it is interesting to find 
some solid evidence of similar clan-praises, presented by H. A. Junod in 1912.14 
‘Hach clan and even each family possesses its own laudatory phrase; this is 
the shibongo, a word which generally means family name, but which etymolo- 
gically signifies the formula by which the clan or family glorifies (bonga) itself. 
These formulae are usually short and often contain archaic expressions or 
allusions to unknown facts which make them very difficult to understand.’ 
Junod gives some examples from Ronga territory, and two others from the 
‘ Transvaal Thongas' (presumably Shangana-Tsonga). The following is the 
English translation provided by Junod for one of these ‘ Transvaal Thonga ' 
clan-praises; that of the Hlangwini clan.1 


' Hlangwini of (the house of) Shitlhelane ; 
We are of (the house of) Nkandamuri ; 
We are of (the house of) Manyubele and Mbowo ; 
We are of (the house of) Gidjigidji, the people of Heaven. 
Build (your huts) on the hills. 
In the valley you will have to leave.’ 


In explanation, Junod suggests that ‘ it would seem that these Hlangwinis are 
a clan of rain-makers, people having the power of Heaven. They advise others 
to settle on the hills and not in the valleys, because otherwise their huts would 
be swept away by the floods, owing to the terrible rains which the Hlangwinis 
have the power of causing to fall’. The ‘ Transvaal Thonga', in Junod's 
opinion, ‘seem to cultivate this custom more than the coast clans; they are 
perhaps encouraged to do so by their Pedi neighbours, who are very fond of 
these formulae, called by them mireto ’.17 

Elsewhere, Junod notes that the Pedi (or Northern Sotho) and also certain 
Venda clans, are totemic, and that people are saluted by using the name of 
the particular animal revered by their clan.!? This practice appears to be 
general throughout the Sotho-Tswana language group. Lestrade refers to it 
among the Tswana,!? and there is similar evidence from the Southern Sotho. 
Regarding the Tsonga clans, on the other hand, Junod reports that they do not 
have totem animals.2° This absence of animal totems seems to apply generally 
to the Nguni language group also. Zulu clan-praises, for example, usually 
seem to contain ancestral names and praise-names, and references to notable 


"^ H. A. Junod, The life of a South African tribe, London, 1912-13 (second ed., London, 
Macmillan, 1927), 11, 194. 

15 op. cit., I, 361-2. 

16 op. cit., 1r, 195. 

17 loc. cit. 

18 op. oit., I, 363. Whether the term ‘ totemic ° is strictly applicable here is arguable. On this 
point of. A. T. Bryant, The Zulu people, Pietermaritzburg, Shuter and Shooter, 1949 (reprinted 
1967), 449-54. 

18 Lestrade, op. cit., 2. 

20 Junod, op. cit., 1, 363. 
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historical or legendary incidents connected with the clan. Some exceptions 
occur among the Swazi, where certain clans who are of Northern Sotho origin 
have retained animal totems. Miss Ginindza reports that the baboon is the 
totem of the Fakudze clan and that, in consequence, a common belief has 
become current among the Swazi that it is from this clan that the baboons 
originated: ‘ During one hoeing season, a certain section of the Fakudzes, on 
reaching the fields, felt extremely lazy .... Instead, they took their hoes, and 
sat on the handles.... Long hair began to grow all over their bodies. The 
handles of the hoes grew onto their hind-parts and formed tails °. 

So far, we do not seem to have any published evidence as to whether or not 
the Sotho-Tswana peoples and the Venda, who have animal clan-totems and 
employ the names of the respective animals as a means of salutation, have 
also developed more extensive clan-praises, ostensibly directed at the totem 
animal, comparable with Fortune and Hodza’s Shona examples such as the 
zebra praises of the Chihota people ?? or the eland praises of the Hera clan. 
Findings from current and future research in this field are awaited with interest. 

DAVID K. RYCROFT 


21 Information supplied by Mr. D. Mzolo. 
22 Ginindza, op. cit., 32. 

23 Fortune and Hodza, op. cit., 66. 

24 Fortune, op. cit., 1971, 51-2. 
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SIR GODFREY DRIVER - 


The death of Professor Sir Godfrey (Rolles) Driver on 22 April 1975 at the 
age of 82 deprives SOAS of a friend and supporter of long and distinguished 
standing. He was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1963 and served on the 
Governing Body as representative of the British Academy from 1955 to 1967. 

The foundation of his learning was in classical studies at Winchester and 
as a scholar at New College, Oxford, 1911-15, where he won the Pusey and 
Hilerton and Senior Kennicott Hebrew Scholarships. He was appointed Fellow 
and classical tutor in Magdalen College in 1919 (Fellow, 1919-62, and at times 
Vice-President; Honorary Fellow, 1962). War was to interrupt his studies on 
two occasions. In the first World War he served in Belgium and France, and 
in Serbia with an Anglo-Serbian hospital and in Postal Censorship. He was 
wounded and won the Military Cross and, as an Intelligence officer with the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, gained first-hand experience of the Middle 
Hast. From this arose his Report on Kurdistan and the Kurds (Mt. Carmel, 
1919), a subject to which he returned in his first contribution to the Bulletin 
of the School (rr, 2, 1922, 197-218) and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1921, 4, pp. 563-72. Already he displayed a lively interest in matters 
linguistic, historical, and religious. This brought him into early contact with 
other teachers at London’s School of Oriental Studies. In war days he used 
his time to further his knowledge of Semitic dialects and wrote a competent 
Grammar of the colloquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine (1925). 

While still at school he had helped to compile the index of A. Cowley’s 
second edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew grammar and after his return in 1920 to 
Oxford, where the whole of his academic life was to be spent, he maintained a 
steady flow of articles, notes, and reviews. In these he studied the vocabulary 
of the Old Testament and proposed varied solutions to many difficult words 
and texts in Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac, Arabic, and Akkadian. With 
L. Hodgson he published the Syriac text of Nestorius, The bazaar of Heracleides 
(1925). He was always well aware of the criticism that he sometimes ‘ chanced 
his arm’ with his innovatory suggestions. His up-to-date and wide-ranging 
reading embraced most Semitic languages and dialects and those who accuse 
him of ignoring advances (for example in Ugaritic in the New English Bible) 
sometimes overlook the fact that many of his proposals were first made at a 
time when these subjects were imperfectly understood, given exaggerated 
importance, or subject to various theories and interpretations as some are yet. 
If he seemed occasionally to rely overmuch on possible Arabic cognates for 
etymological reference, it is still noteworthy that many of his suggestions still 
stand the test of time even in the light of James Barr, Comparative philology 
and the text of the Old Testament (1968). 

Professor Driver's interests were never confined to linguistics and philology. 
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More than many -Hebraists he entered personally into the whole range of 
Assyriological studies. The indefatigable Stephen Langdon, Shillito Reader 
and Professor of Assyriology in Oxford (1908-37) encouraged him to work 
first-hand on the cuneiform script and publish letters of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon (Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, rrr, 1924). He also prepared 
long and detailed articles on Cappadocian texts in the Ashmolean Museum 
and even though later demands on his time prevented further major publications 
in this field he always kept abreast of developments. His Assyrian laws (1939) 
and the complementary The Babylonian laws, 1 (1952), written in collaboration, 
for the legal commentary, with his friend Sir John Miles (Vol. 11, 1955, the 
Akkadian text, translation, and philological notes by Driver himself) are still 
indispensable volumes for the student of ancient law. 

In his Problems of the Hebrew verbal system (1936) Driver argued forcibly 
for the composite nature of Hebrew and drew extensively on Akkadian forms 
to explain the so-called ‘ waw consecutive’ construction. Always grateful for 
his father’s scholarship and influence, he was particularly pleased that he had 
been able to contribute to a fundamental aspect of Hebrew grammar on which 
his distinguished parent had himself written in his Hebrew tenses (1892). Of 
this Driver wrote YIN 7129 WX 122. He had a deep sense of the value of family 
ties and owed much in his 50 years of married life to the companionship of 
Lady Driver. If he himself had hoped for a son to follow him, be was more 
than compensated in his three daughters. 

In 1928 he was appointed Reader in Comparative Semitic Philology and 
continued to maintain detailed records for a revised edition of A Hebrew and 
English lexicon (1906) of which his father had been an editor with F. Brown 
and C. A. Briggs. His ambition to see this fulfilled within his lifetime was not 
to be realized for the accumulation of new data outstripped the time he was 
able to devote to the task himself. Nevertheless this necessary project still 
proceeds on the solid basis of his records and of the encouragement he gave to 
his co-editors. Professor Driver always acknowledged suggestions, notes, and 
justifiable criticisms—indeed he often made these of others trenchantly, but 
without malice and with mutual regard—usually in a miniscule hand on post- 
cards. The writer, like many of his former students, is indebted for this, for 
his friendship and encouragement as well as for his infectious enthusiasm and the 
way he freely shared new ideas and changes of opinion. 

Professor Driver would have made an admirable Regius Professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford and been a worthy successor to his father in this also. Unfortunately, 
the chair was then traditionally associated with a Canonry tenable at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and as a layman he was ineligible. As a loyal churchman and 
an upright man ‘who feared God and set his face against wrongdoing’ (his 
own rendering of Job i, 1, NEB) he would never have sought orders merely to 
gratify a personal ambition. That he concentrated on philological rather than 
on theological comment on the Old Testament was in part due to deference to 
the unhappy and sometimes unreasoning reaction of more conservative elements 
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to his father’s writings on literary critical problems and work on the Revised 
Version. Despite this, Driver acted as joint editor of the Journal of Theological 
Studies (1933-40) ; he served as the President of the Bibliographical Society 
(1937-8) and the Society for Historical Theology (1950-1) in Oxford. From 
1935 to 1939 he was Grinfield Lecturer in the Septuagint. 

The second World War again interrupted Driver's work with the call to 
national service. He was able, however, to put his earlier wartime and peace- 
time experience to good use in his work for the Ministry of Information at 
home and in the Middle East where he was responsible for Government publica- 
tions in Hebrew and Arabic. To aid him he roped in former academic colleagues. 
They, and doubtless others, will recall among other memories that of their chief 
engaged in a vigorous correspondence in the Palestine Post in which he often 
queried the wisdom of some of the new words then being coined in Modern 
Hebrew for everyday usage. He found time to deliver the 1944 Schweich 
Lectures for the British Academy of which he had been elected a Fellow in 
1939. These, as Semitic writing from pictograph to alphabet (1948) brought 
together his notes and reading over a wide range of subjects. They showed his 
usual thorough and vigorous approach to a complex subject. He did not 
hesitate to contradict the common assumption that the Sinaitic script was the 
link between Egyptian hieroglyphs and the Phoenician script, as opposed to 
the Byblos. His survey is still one of great value and a third and revised 
edition, based on the notes he was compiling almost to the time of his death, 
is in the press. 

When the Curators of the Bodleian Library acquired a collection of Aramaic 
documents in 1943-4 the task of editing them was entrusted to Driver. This 
he did in Aramaic documents in the fifth century B.o. (1954, revised 1957) making 
due acknowledgement to the notes and assistance of Professor W. B. Henning, 
then at SOAS, and others. As the Ugaritic tablets were published Professor 
Driver studied them methodically and yet interpretatively both in lectures and 
in his own researches in the course of which he prepared his own annotated text, 
as was his wont. These were published as Canaanite myths and legends (1956). 
At the same time he was taking an interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls found at 
Qumran in 1947-56 and played a salutary part in exposing the weakness of 
some arguments then adduced to support their antiquity (The Hebrew Scrolls, 
1959). He did not deny their antiquity though he espoused a minority view 
as to their date and purpose in his The Judean Scrolls: the problem and the 
solution (1965). 

Professor Driver’s primary interest was always Biblical Hebrew and in his 
last two decades he devoted increasing time and energy to the New English 
Bible project for which he will justly be remembered throughout the English- 
speaking world. All who knew him are aware of the individual mark he left 
upon the translation of the Old Testament as is attested, but not explained, in 
the somewhat sketchy L. H. Brockington, The Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
(1973). When Driver gave what eventually. became his final paper to the 
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Society for Old Testament Studies, in January 1971, he described part of his 
thinking behind some of the readings adopted and was uniquely accorded a 
standing ovation. He had been a member of the Society since 1924, its President 
in 1937-8 (‘the year in which the Society came of age’). He was elected 
President of the International Organisation for the Study of the Old Testament 
for 1953-6 and President of the Oxford Congress in 1959. As Joint Director of 
the New English Bible (1970) with C. H. Dodd he was deservedly awarded an 
honorary Litt.D. of Cambridge (1964) when a similar honour had been bestowed 
by Oxford on Professor Dodd. Professor Driver had earlier been made an 
honorary D.D. of Aberdeen (1946) and Manchester (1956) and an honorary 
D.Litt. of Durham (1948). He was appointed C.B.E. in 1958 and knighted for 
services to scholarship in 1968. The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Oxford, opened in 1960, will stand as a permanent memorial to his visionand 
endeavours on behalf of all such studies within his university. 

For his seventieth birthday, 20 August 1962, some colleagues from 10 
different countries presented their tribute in articles edited by D. Winton 
Thomas and W. D. McHardy, Hebrew and Semitic studies presented to Godfrey 
Rolles Driver (1963), with a selected bibliography of his writings (pp. 191-206) ; 
but so wide was the circle of former students in this country and his impact on 
Semitic studies that a further volume (Journal of Semitic Studies, VII, 2, 1962) 
added another 17 articles. In all, three of the authors were, or are, Regius 
Professors of Hebrew and at least another 10 of his former students hold 
professorships in various branches of Semitic studies. It would-be through their 
on-going research, as much as through his own varied contributions that 
Professor Driver would wish to be remembered. 

D. J. WISEMAN 
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PurusHotTam Snan:  Neolthic cul- 
tures of Western Asta. xii, 240 pp., 
front. London and New York: 
Seminar Press, [1974]. $10.25, £4. 


Research into the Neolithic period of 
Western Asia has proceeded so rapidly in 
recent years that it has become difficult even 
for specialists to keep abreast of it. In these 
days of library economies it has become even 
more difficult for students to gain access to the 
relevant excavation reports. There is a great 
need for the kind of comprehensive text book 
that Dr. Singh has written, therefore, and he 
deserves to be congratulated for addressing 
himself to the task. 

After an introductory chapter dealing mainly 
with problems of terminology, the author 
reviews the major sites in turn, region by 
region, from the Levant to Iran by way of 
Turkey and Iraq. He concludes with a brief 
synthesis of the evidence relating to the 
domestication of plants and animals and to the 
development of architecture, ceramics, and 
trade, down -to about 5000 s.c. The book is 
abundantly provided with plans and illus- 
trations of objects, reproduced from the 
original reports, and is replete with pertinent 
quotations. An extremely useful appendix 
lists almost 200 radiocarbon dates, all based for 
convenience of comparison on the Libby half- 
life. 

Singh modestly makes no claim to origin- 
ality; but a reference book of this type does 
not need to be original. However, a reference 
book, especially one which will be widely used 
by inexperienced students, does need to be 
meticulously accurate and carefully balanced, 
and it is in these respects that the present 
volume falls somewhat short of what could 
have been achieved. To begin with, there are 
too many careless errors, unimportant in them- 
selves but irritating (especially if they are 
destined to crop up in generations of students’ 
essays). Four occur on p. 18, for example: the 
Wadi en-Natuf is not on Mt. Carmel (though 
Mugharet el-Wad, the Natufian type site, is); 
Munhata is not in inland Syria, but in the 
Jordan Valley; the Yarmukian is not a 
Chaleolithic culture; and it is not centred on 
the Beth Shan valley, but in the valley of the 
Yarmuk on the opposite side of the Jordan. 
More important are the factual errors which 
suggest some misunderstanding of the evidence 
by the author, and which might affect con- 
clusions based on his synopsis. Thus, with 
reference to Jericho, it is incorrect to write of 
& Natufian settlement (p. 19); all that the 


excavator has ever claimed is that there was 
a shrine to which Natufian hunters came. Nor 


is it true to say (p. 39) that the PPNA houses : 


had two rooms; almost all those excavated 
were single-roomed. On p. 47, the statement 
that 'the ceramio ware of [Jerioho] Pottery ` 
Neolithic B is comparable with that from 
Byblos’ is completely misleading; in reality 
there are only a few general analogies, and the 
differences are much more important. <A 
similar statement on the following page, that 
the Hazorea pottery assemblage ‘has been 
compared with those of Jericho, Byblos and 


other sites in north Syria and Cilicia’, begs : 


too many questions to be of any value at all. 
As a final example, the discussion (pp. 24-5) 
of tho Beidha architectural sequence is con- 
fused and inaccurate; there is no description 
of the unique half-timbered wall construction 
of level VI (though it is illustrated in fig. 4), 
and no mention of the extraordinary arrange- 
ment of long passages and small rooms in the , 
upper levels. Regrettably, this highly sophisti-;; 
cated Neolithic architecture at Beidha hardly; 


figures in the general discussion of the topic , 
"A 


in the final chapter. 
If the foregoing criticisms have related only; 
to Levantine sites it is because the reviewer". 
knows this area best and is therefore most: 
conscious of the errors in Singh’s account. It | 
may well be that the author is more conver- 
sant with the data from Turkey, Iraq, and. 


4 


3 oí! 


lran, and that his treatment of these areas: ' 


is therefore more reliable. However, another 
major weakness of the book, which relates to | 
all areas, is a certain inconsistenoy and lack : 
of balance, particularly in the illustrations but 
noticeable in the text also. For example, there ', 


are three figures of drawings of Anatolian ; 


Neolithic pottery (from Hacilar and Çatal); 
two of Mesopotamian (both of Samarra ware)! 
one of Iranian (from Guran), and none of! 


there are no illustrations of Iranian chipped 
stone, three of chipped stone from Shimshara ; 
in Iraq, three from Turkey (Hacilar and Catal), ` 
and no less than four from the single Levantine/' 
site of Beidha. This crratic selection bears no 
correspondence either to the intrinsio 1m4 
portance of the material or to the availability 
of published illustrations. It lessens the valu} 
of the book as a students’ text, and it some- 
times makes it difficult to follow the author'$, 
own discussion. For instance, it is a pity that}! 
in the useful summary of the arguments’ 
concerning the Samarran ‘ culture’ (p. 130),. 
arguments which are largely concerned with i, 
the differences between Hassuna and Sdmarra, 


b 
» 
- 
—— — coul 
' 


‘ 


pottery from the Levant. On the other hand; -< 
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pottery, examples only of the latter and not of 

the former are illustrated. In fact, the 

- differences between the two fabrics are never 

actually described in the text, which is an even 
greater pity. 

Lest it be thought that this review has been 
unduly critical, it should be said that the 
criticisms are worth making only because this 
is & very useful book, which will undoubtedly 
be much used in the coming years. It could 
have been & better book, and it is to be hoped 
that the author will be able to find the time 
to prepare a second, more reliable edition. 


PETER J. PARR 


Mosne H. GosnuEN-GorrSsTEIN (ed.): 
The Hebrew University Bible. The Book 
of Isaiah: parts 1-2. (The Hebrew 
University Bible Project.) [iv, 80, 
iv] pp. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
Hebrew University, 1975. $25. 


In 1965 Professor Goshen-Gottstein placed 
a sample edition of the Book of Isaiah before 
the fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies 
‘then meeting at Jerusalem. Ten years later, 

_ chapters i-xxii, 9 of Isaiah have appeared in 
a model edition that combines exceptional 
-editorial erudition’ with exquisite beauty of 
typographical presentation. It is to be hoped 
that every serious Biblical scholar will acquire 
«this essential and pleasing textual tool. 
' The theoretical basis and editorial procedure 
' were set out in the 1965 sample edition and 
: have not been repeated in this definitive 
‘volume. A four-page explanatory sheet 
accompanies this edition and offers a minimum 
of explanations for most, though by no means 
“all, of the symbols and abbreviations. ‘There 
ds a promise that ‘ details will be set out fully 
upon completion of the edition of Isaiah °. No 
indication is vouchsafed when this might be. 
-Study of the complex and extremely condensed 
apparatuses requires the most minute attention 
and a good deal of practice. This is no reading 
matter for novices. 

Part of this difficulty lies in the extreme 
brachylogy of presentation, wholly justified in 
the circumstances, and in the fact that all 
'apparatuses are non-verbal, i.e. indicating facts 
"without discussion. Mastery of the techni- 
calities of the apparatus is in itself an exercise 
in hermetics and hermeneutics. 

_ There are four apparatuses as well as a fifth 
section of notes. Apparatus r deals with the 
verBions and offers full quotes, annotated in 
' cases when this is desirable; apparatus Ir 
embodies material from Rabbinie sources and 
'Qumràn; apparatus nr uses the evidence of 


medieval Hebrew manuscripts, while apparatus 


lee - — 
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IV contains Massoretic minutiae. The notes, 
which are very compressed, appear in Hebrew 
as well as in English. This might be considered 
an unnecessary duplication, but the attentive 
reader will derive both instruction and some 
amusement from a comparison of the two texts. 

The present edition eschews all conjectural 
emendations of the Hebrew text. While this 
might be considered unduly restrictive by 
some, it is wholly in the spirit of the sober, 
scientific, and factual procedures upon which 
this splendid enterprise is based. It would be 
hard to envisage a more worthy project with 
which to mark the jubilee of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. Professor Goshen- 
Gottstein has done honour to his alma mater 
and that of the reviewer. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


JACOB NEUSNER (ed.): Christianity, 
Judaism and other Greco-Roman cults: 
studies for Morton Smith at sity. 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Anti- 
quity, Vol. 12.) 4 vols.: xi, 330 pp. ; 
vu, 227 pp., 5 plates; vii, 248 pp.; 
vu, 241 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975. 
Guilders 84, 72, 78, 64. 


The Festschrift is all too often the repository 
for second-rate and hastily put together essays. 
These four volumes, however, happily exhibit 
all the best features of this genre: there are 
excellent examples of cross-fertilization of 
disciplines, where the traditional boundaries 
between subjects have been fruitfully tran- 
scended, there are a number of programmatic 
articles which should stimulate new kinds of 
approach to otherwise well-worn subjects, and 
there are helpful surveys of recent scholarship 
on specific topics. There are important con- 
tributions here for Biblical studies, both OT 
and NT, as well as for Judaism in the Greco- 
Roman period, and for early Christian and 
Byzantine studies. 

Part ris devoted to the New Testament, and 
two articles of interest to Jewish studies might 
be singled out, J. A. Sander's study of the 
history of the exegesis of Isaiah lxi, 1-3 down 
to its use in Luke iv, and W. À. Meeks's essay 
on Johannine Christianity and Judaism. Also 
of possible interest to Orientalists will be the 
long contribution by T. Baarda on the text 
and transmission of Luke xii, 13-14 in the 
early Church, where the evidence of the 
Oriental versions is put to excellent use. 

In part n, entitled Early Christianity, S. R. 
Isenberg, following up recent interest in sources 
of dynamis in ancient societies, explores the 
idea of ‘ Power through Temple and Torah in 
Greco-Roman Palestine’. Three further 
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articles are concerned with the Jewish back- 
ground of emergent Christianity: M. Simon 
offers some helpful reflections on ‘ Judaeo- 
Christianity ', K. and U. Schubert examine the 
Jewish background of the iconography of the 
expulsion from .paradise in the Via Latina 
catacombs, and M. Philonenko draws attention 
to an allusion to 1 Enoch (concerning the 
fallen angels) in the Hermetic work known as 

Asclepius’ (in fact this was already adum- 
brated in the standard editions: see Scott— 
Ferguson, Iv, 463, and Nock-Festugiére, III, 
pp. cexviii-coxix). The long survey article by 
S. E. Johnson on ‘ Asia Minor and early 
Christianity ' also deals with the evidence for 
Jewish communities there. Two articles in 
this volume are of interest to Byzantinists: 
M. V. Anastos on the ideology behind the 
election of the Emperor, and S. Gero on 
Hypatius’ problematic text on the cult of 
images (the essay by M. Boyce in vol. Iv is also 
of particular interest: for the study of Byzantine 
iconoclasm). 

Part m1 is devoted to Judaism before 70. The 
usefulness of late Midrashic sources in order to 
throw light on earlier texts is well shown in 
two articles, one by Y. Muffs on expressions 
of willingness, the other by A. I. Baumgarten, 
entitled ‘Myth and Midrash: Genesis 9:20- 
20". Other topics in this volume range from 
the origins of the Aramaic legal formulary at 
Elephantine (B. A. Levine), to such subjects as 
the historian Demetrios (E. J. Bickerman), the 
Tobiads (J. A. Goldstein) and the Jewish 
heritage of early Christianity (R. A. Kraft). 
There are three articles on Qumran studies. 

In the final volume six out of the ten essays 
are devoted to Judaism after 70; among these 
several illustrate the importance of proper 
methodology in the approach to Rabbinic 
texts, while the single historical one concerns 
the intriguing figure Rabbi Abbahu of Caesarea, 
(L. I. Levine). The four remaining contri- 
butions are on very varied subjects: Icono- 
clasm among the Zoroastrians (M. Boyce), 
Mandaean origins and dating (K. Rudolf), the 
religion of Maximin Daia (R. M. Grant), and 
* Dositheus, Jesus and a Moses aretalogy ’ 
(S. Isser). The volume ends with a bibliography 
of Morton Smith’s writings, an index to 
Biblical and Talmudic references, and a 
general index. 

Almost all the 45 essays are stimulating, and 
some constitute major contributions to their 
particular field; one only hopes that these 
will not be neglected because only the richest 
libraries will feel inclined to buy four volumes 
that fall into no single field: that would be a 
particularly sad fate at a time when the 
importance and value of inter-disciplinary 
studies is gradually being given due recognition. 


S. P. BROOK 
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Lee I. Levine: Caesarea under Roman 
rule. (Studies in Judaism in Late 
Antiquity, Vol. 7.) xvi, 297 pp. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1975. Guilders 80. 


In this very erudite work (ch. v alone has no 
fewer than 523 notes, many of them packed 
with information and discussing important 
scholarly questions) an attempt is made to 
describe in detail the religious, political, social, 
economio, and cultural patterns of a major 
Palestinian city under Roman rule, its citizens 
belonging, with a more or less equal balance, 
to the four diverse groups of pagans, Jews, 
Christians, and Samaritans. With a fine 
clarity of exposition and complete mastery of 
the sources, the author succeeds in presenting 
a plausible reconstruction of what life in 
Caesarea was really like. Preferring the 
detailed investigation of a single unit to the 
wider but inevitably less accurate sweep of 
older historians (who, in any event, tend to 
neglect the period after the year 70 when the 
Temple was destroyed) he brilliantly utilizes 
the most unpromising material to yield positive 
results. Thus he deduces from legal passages 
in the Talmud that Caesarea offered opportu- 
nities for investment in wine, farming, and ; 
overseas trade and gleans information about 
the aqueducts and irrigation system of the city 
from incidental remarks of Rabbi Hanina of 
Caesarea’s homily comparing the Torah to 
running water. 

The achievement is all the more remarkable 
when the paucity of sources is fully appreciated. ` 
Most of our information can only be obtained . 
from the Rabbinio (Talmudic and Midrashic) 
literature but it is notoriously diffioult, when 
trying to use this literature for the purposes 
of historical reconstruction, to distinguish 
between statements reflecting actual conditions 
and those that are purely theoretical, to say : 
nothing of the question of dating. With regard 
to the particular enterprise carried out in this 
book there is the further problem of how one 
can isolate from the material dealing with 
Jewish life in general statements referring 


specifically to one city in Palestine. Levine, ..; 


while admitting that the greatest caution has 
to be exercised, refuses to accept that the case 
is in any way hopeless. The keen eye is capable 
of discerning which statements refer to actual 
eonditions and when these can be deduced 
from the statements, especially if corroboration 
is available from extra-Talmudical sources 
such as the Roman authors, the Church . 
Fathers, and archaeology. Enough Rabbis 
functioned in Caesarea for the determined 
hunt to be on to see whether what they had to 
say was general or whether it can throw light 
on what was happening in their own city. 
As Saul Liebermann has convincingly demon- 
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strated, moreover, there is even a special 
Caesarean Talmud (the tractates Bava Kama, 
Bava Metzia, and Bava Batra in the ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ Talmud). Only occasionally does he 
take rather too much for granted e.g. when 
(p. 86 and notes) he follows other scholars in 
taking at its face value the passage in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Hor. 13b) so as to provide 
accurate information regarding the decentrali- 
gation of authority in the time of Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel. The passage is late and 
clearly reflects conditions in the Babylonian 
schools which it seeks to read into the careers 
of earlier Palestinian Rabbis. Jt should have 
been noted, for example, that while the study 
of tractate Ukizin was held to be especially 
difficult among the later Babylonians (see Ber. 
20a) there is no evidence whatsoever that this 
was true in the days of Rabban Simeon b. 
Gamaliel in Palestine so that when, in the 
narrative, the other Rabbis set a trap for 
Rabban Simeon by putting questions to him 
on Ukizin, it ought to make us sceptical, to say 
the least, as to whether what we have is fact 
rather than fiction with a purpose. A more 
serious misunderstanding is found (p. 96) in 
the quotation from Nedarim 81a which Levine 
renders as ‘ Why is it not the general practice 
that sages should train their sons to become 
sages? ' and he proceeds to quote the answers. 
One of the answers he fails to quote is that it is 
because they do not recite the benediction over 
the Torah. If Levine is correct we would have 
the bizarre suggestion that the sages refrained 
from thanking God for giving the Torah so as 
. to discourage their children from following in 
their footsteps. The text should be translated : 
* Why is it unusual for sages to have sons who 
are sages? *. There is nothing in the text about 
the sages training their sons. These are 
comparatively minor matters, however, and 
affect neither Levine’s basic thesis nor his 
methodology. They are only quoted in order to 
note that there are pitfalls in the use of 
Rabbinic material as history and that with 
these few exceptions Levine manages to avoid 
the pitfalls. 
LOUIS JACOBS 


ILSE LicHTENSTADTER: Introduction to 
Classical Arabic literature. (Twayne’s 
Introductions to World Literature 


Series.) xvii, 392 pp. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, Inc., [1974]. 


$9.95. (Distributed in G.B. by George 
Prior, London.) 
No concise book has yet been written which 


conveys to the ‘ general reader "—as opposed 
to the student—the meaningful relation of 
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Classical Arabic literature to the literatures 
with which the reader is familiar. In a number 
of respects Sir Hamilton Gibb’s little essay on 
literature in the first Legacy of Islam (Oxford, 
1931) is a model of lucidity and literary bridge- 
building. To accomplish the task the author of 
such an ambitious work would need to refer 
widely to oral techniques, to the overlapping 
of genres, to ballad, prosody, and the rhetorical 
art of the poet. 

Even more important is a comprehensive 
presentation of the social and economic forces 
in Arabian and Islamic society from courtly 
circles to the proletariat. Only by this is it 
possible to explain adequately how literature 
in every branch came into being, and 
how certain masterpieces became standard 
repertoire. It is a welcome sign that in recent 
articles and books increased attention has been 
paid to wider aspects and fundamentals, much 
less to the hierarchy of heroes of a literature 
which became stifled in a strait-jacket by an 
élite. Paths indicated by non-Islamists have 
helped Arabists to look at the amazing variety 
of Classical Arabic literature with fresh eyes. 
To be a linguist is not a sufficient passe-partout 
to interpret Arabic literature as ‘ literature °. 
It may even be a hindrance. Knowledge of 
social forces is required. ‘Arabiyya literature 
is not the only Arabic literature. 

In many ways this book follows the paths of 
its predecessors. Proper names are rigorously 
transliterated to appease the Arabists—though 
such zeal can mean little to the general reader. 
The familiar cast of celebrities from the 
J&hilipy& and into the ‘Abbasid era is once 
again billed and staged. For students of Arabio 
and Muslim civilization their requirements are 
well satisfied, but in the author's preface 
(p. xii), it is made explicit that the book is 
primarily aimed at the non-specialist reader, 
hence doubts arise as to how much of the 
contents are meaningful or pertinent to his 
needs, 

The book begins with a concise and cogently 
presented essay, not overloaded by peripheral 
matter or by lesser names. This is followed by 
a weighty anthology of selected translations. 
If this should recall James Kritzeok’s Anthology 
of Islamic literature (Penguin Books, 1904), let 
it be said that this book delves deeper. Eye- 
brows may be raised that al-Jahiz hardly 
appears, that Bashshar b. Burd is not in the 
index, or that the Spanish Arabio literary 
genius is insufficiently portrayed, but it is not 
difficult to spot omissions, more harder it is 
to appraise, and on several topics this book 
breaks new ground. 

Valuable are the author’s ideas on pre- 
Islamic society and literature and those ele- 
ments in the Qurān which correlate with 
ancient Near Eastern literatures (see pp. 38- 
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41). The author has already contributed 
several outstanding studies in these fields. In 
the anthology she has wisely preferred com- 
plete entries to ‘ bleeding chunks’ torn from 
missing contexts. The subject-matter includes 
verse, history, law, mysticism, geography, 
philosophy, and medicine. The selection is 
original, and the author has found room for 
several of her own translations from the 
Nag@ id, Qais Ibn al-Khatim, Ibn Kathir, and 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, and there are also trans- 
lations by three of her students. Occasionally 
there is a certain lack of unity between her 
essay and the anthology. It is hard to see how 
the fragment of the Magamat (pp. 340-1) really 
conveys to the uninitiated the points of the 
paragraph on p. 112. 

The bibliography 1s comprehensive but 
insufficiently sifted. There is an overemphasis 
on American and German entries. Important 
contributions by Huart, Pellat, and Lévi- 
Provençal do not appear. Blachére has one 
eniry and the studies of Stern receive no 
mention at all. Yet Wendell Phillips's 
Qataban and. Sheba, and Philby's limited edition 
and largely conjectural The background of Islam 
are thought worthy of mention, though I do 
not recall that they have any particular 
relevance to Classical Arabic literature, nor 
are the latter book and several others accessible 
to the non-specialist. 

Two small corrections should be made; 
surely Jabal Kaf on p. 98 reads Jabal Qaf and 
the Muhadramiin on p. 107 should be 
Mukhadramün. 

This is an interesting and original book, 
carefully presented, but despite its many 
merits it seems to fall short of that facilitation 
the author aims to achieve. 

H. T. NORRIS 


PEDRO CHALMETA GENDRON: El‘ señor 
del zoco’ en España: edades media y 
moderna, contribucién al estudio de la 
historia del mercado.  lxix, 761 pp. 
Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
Cultura, 1973 [pub. 1974]. Pta. 1,000. 


This book is a work m two parts, of which 
the first (* El mercado ’, pp. 1-239) is devoted 
to the subject of markets in the medieval 
Muslim world. The second part (‘ El ** señor 
del zoco "', pp. 241-644) is essentially con- 
cerned with Aisbat al-süg and the muhtasib, or 
sahib al-süq ‘ señor del zoco’ in Muslim Spain 
&nd the corresponding institution and office in 
the Christian kingdoms. Maxime Rodinson's 
French preface is no mere polite foreword, but 
a veritable essay of just under 70 pp. which 
touches on markets in antiquity and in various 
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parts of the world and, in general terms, pre- 
pares the reader for what follows in the body 
of the book. 

The scope and depth of Pedro Chalmeta’s 
undertaking as well as the manner in which he 
has addressed himself to a truly formidable 
task 18 perhaps most easily communicated by 
a description—with comment where appro- 
priate—of the contents of the chapters in each 
part. The first chapter of part 1 introduces us 
to the economie world of medieval Islam and 
the position of al-Andalus within that world. 
It is followed by & short chapter in which the 
author, drawing on the works of well-known 
authorities such as K. Polanyi and W. C. 
Kneale, for instance, analyses the economic 
theory of markets and their historical evolu- 
tion. In oh. iii, entitled ‘ Los aswáq al-*Arab; 
el zoco del Profeta °, we have an examination 
of such material as we have relating to the 
fairs and markets of pre-Islamic and Muham- 
madan Arabia. As regards pre-Islamio fairs, 
the theory of a single circuit in an economically 
unified Arabia is rejected by the author in 
favour of two cyclical runs, one parallel to the 
Red Sea and the other to the Persian Gulf. 
Moving on to the question of the markets at 
Mecca and Medina in the time of the Prophet, 
Chalmeta poses and attempts to answer, on 
the basis of such scanty authentic data as we 
have at our disposal, a number of questions of 
evident importance, e.g. What, with regard to 
markets, was the situation in which Muhammad 
found himself? What existing practices did 
he accept or reject? What modifications or 
innovations did he introduce? To some 
questions reasonably certain answers can be 
given. It is not too difficult to establish that 
there was at least one market in Mecca and 
that there were several markets in Medina. 
What is more difficult, on the other hand, is 
the task of supplymg answers to questions 
automatically raised by, say, the existence of 
& plurality of markets at Medina. What kind 
of markets were they precisely? Were they 
permanent or periodic? Were they specialized 
or general? What was the relative standing 
of each market? Was the exchange of money 
or barter the basis of business? How were 
prices determined? And so on. To be sure, 
answers to & number of such questions could 
be supplied from data extracted from hadith 
literature if only such literature could be relied 
upon. But, as our author well knows, not all 
that is in the Sahihs is sakik, and the same rule 
applies to all other collections of hadiths. 
Accordingly, he is cautious in his approach to 
hadith testimony. On the other hand, he does 
point out the conclusions to be drawn from 
information that is not demonstrably fabri- 
cated. Thus, noting that Muhammad is said 
in & number of hadiths to have refused to fix 
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prices, he interprets for us such information 
as we are offered in these accounts: ‘...lo cual 
[fact of M’s refusal] implica la coexistencia de 
precios fijados por la autoridad y de precios 
fluctuantes. Supone asimismo el refren- 
damiento del hecho de que los precios eran, 
normalmente, objeto de una disousión; que 
los engafios y fraudes, más o menos legales, 
eran corrientes y que la idea de una tarificación 
o cuando menos un control de los precios, era 
concebible y hasta considerada como deseable 
por algunos ’ (p. 67). That the markets of the 
Holy Cities were subject to supervision seems 
certain. Interestingly, at Medina the duty is 
said to have been discharged on two occasions 
—one in the time of the Prophet and the other 
in ‘Umar’s day—by a woman (‘amila ‘ald al- 
sūq). The story has the ring of truth, for, as 
Chalmeta rightly observes, recalling Medina’s 
agricultural interests and the status of women 
in a society of sedentary cultivators, the 
disposal of produce is likely to have been 
handled by the womenfolk. Outside Mecca 
and Medina, where the markets seem at least 
in Muhammad’s time, to have been open and 
devoid of buildings, one other urban market is 
known to have been of special importance— 
that of Ta if. There a different system seems 
to have existed if we are to attach importance 
to the reference al-siig wa 'l-bay' bi-afniyat al- 
buyüt. What our present author has to say 
about Ta’ if is to my mind inadequate. He says 
nothing, for instance, of the commodities in 
which the city traded, though close reading of 
the appropriate sources will reveal & city 
dominating the trade routes to Yemen and 
Iraq (via Najd) and, on the eve of the conquest 
of Mecca, an economic centre second to none. 
Particularly famed for its leather, a specialty 
whose secrets were closely guarded, Ta’if 
enjoyed considerable prosperity essentially 
based on farming and agriculture (its raisins 
were a rich source of wealth), primary industry, 
trade, and last, but far from least, banking. 
I therefore find it hard to believe that economic 
custom in the nascent Muslim society remained 
totally uninfluenced by T&'if and the Thagafis, 
who, after conversion, played so prominent & 
role in the so-called * Arab kingdom’. More- 
over, I am not convinced that the eventual 
disappearance of Tà'if's market (whatever this 
might mean in precise terms) and its ' nulo 
reflejo en las instituciones musulmanas ' 
(for how can we know?) imply a ‘forma 
** aberrante ” con respecto a la sociedad árabe ’ 
(p. 60). Certainly the character and role of 
Ta'if changed when large numbers of Thaqafis 
left for the jihad of expansion, many settling 
upon return in the amsar, and when Meccans, 
rich from the spoils of conquest, bought lands 
around Tà'if and settled there with their slaves. 
But such & change should not blind us to its 
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former prominence in the Ņijāzīi economic 
structure and to the consequent possibility of 
its influence on the development of the Muslim 


The fourth chapter offers, in 125 pp., an 
analysis and description of the various kinds 
of market known to Islam in the medieval and 
early modern periods. The author expresses 
justifiable surprise that so fundamental an 
institution as the market should have failed 
to find a place on the agenda of two notable 
British conferences held within the last decade 
for the specific purpose of studying aspects of 
the economic history of the Middle East. In 
the absence of monographs which alone can 
provide the necessary solid foundation for 
adequate treatment of the subject, he sees his 
own contribution as presented in this chapter 
as arash but necessary venture. This much 
said, he deals in turn, to the best of his know- 
ledge, with the characteristics and essential 
features of the three main classes of market to 
be found in the Islamic economic systems, viz. 
rural sigs, fairs, and urban sägs, paying special 
attention to the situation in al-Andalus as far 
as that can be established. He raises, even if 
he cannot answer, a number of meaningful 
questions which must be left to others to 
investigate and at the same time corrects 
certain errors made by earlier scholars. Among 
such errors it is worth citing one put mto 
circulation by Lévi-Provencal, who says of 
the süq jami‘a, or euq al-ghubür, ‘ La foire en 
plein air ... avait toujours lieu, semble-t-il, 
en Espagne aux portes d'une ville: tels les 
marchés forains de Jaén, de Jódar ou de 
Carmona; ces deux derniers se tenaient 
respectivement ... le mardi et le jeudi' 
(Hist. de l'Espagne musulmane, Paris, 1953, 
iz, 301). There is, Chalmeta points out, no 
question here of a fair; we have to do with a 
cyclical rural sig held extra muros as is clear 
from references to days of the week (rather 
than to a specific day of some month) and the 
absence of any mention of or allusion to & 
radius of extraterritorial activity involving 
the participation of outsiders and the trans- 
portation of commodities from distant parts. 
Of the existence of fairs in al-Andalus un- 
ambiguous and conclusive proof is in. fact 
lacking (p. 111). Given the scant interest taken 
in the countryside by medieval Muslim authors, 
ib almost goes without saying that we can 
develop a much fuller picture of town sigs than 
of fairs and rural sigs. The resulting picture 
is at the same time more complex, and its 
complexity is amply reflected in the contents 
of the five subdivisions into which this chapter’s 
section *Zocos urbanos’ is broken down: 
(A) ‘el gran comercio’, (B) ‘comercio de 
abastecimiento en alimentos y materias 
primas, formación de precios, el edificio del 
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mercado, Hisim b. ‘Abd al-Malik el ‘‘ con- 
structor de zocos” ... '(C) ‘comercio de 
suministro al exterior, la alhóndiga . . .' (D) ‘de 
la ciudad y para la ciudad, formación de los 
precios ..." (E) ‘diminutos focos de redistri- 
bución urbana: suwayga’. 

In ch. v the author’s aim is to define the 
categories of person whose livelihood lay in the 
siq and whose activities were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the muhtasib. Very properly 
he begins by warning his reader against con- 
fusing medieval Muslim trade-groups—if, 
faute de mieux, I may use such a term—with 
European guilds and corporations.  (Sur- 
prisingly, his footnote (p. 201, n. 4) listing * los 
ültimos estudios sobre este tema ' contains no 
reference to S. M. Stern's excellent discussion 
of the question in his paper ‘ The constitution 
of the Islamic city ’ ! though the latter appears 
in the general bibliography.) Having pre- 
viously observed that the tujjar were the big 
import-export merchants who rubbed shoulders 
with the ruling classes and, having a hierarchy 
of their own, were above the sahib al-süq (p. 
118), he has little else to add here. I am not 
so sure, however, that he ought not to have 
touched, however briefly in a note, on the 
meaning of tijāra/tājir in legal contexts, for 
any mu‘allim disposing of the products of 
his own establishment by sale ‘ combined 
tijãära with san'a’ ? and so had certain duties 
in law which his journeymen, apprentices, and 
labourers, employed only as producers, did 
not have. As far as the muhtasib was con- 
cerned, then, any member of the afl al- 
hawünil wa 'l-dakakin would have been a fair 
as long as he was a vendor, even though he may 
not have been a member of the tujja@r in the 
socio-economic sense of the term.? Turning to 
those elements in the economie structure who 
were accountable to the muhtasib, namely the 
ahl al-hawünit wa 'l-dakakin, Chalmeta divides 
them into two classes: middlemen who 
retailed goods such as cereals and other 
commodities produced in the countryside and 
sold to them wholesale, and sunna‘, or pro- 
ducer-distributors—the majority of the ahl 
al-stiq—selling the products of their labour 
directly to the consumer. 

Of the last two chapters of part 1, the first— 
ch. vi—introduces us to the fundamental but 
complex problem of prices, urges upon us the 


1 Tn A, H. Hourani and S. M. Stern (ed.), The 
Islamic city, Oxford, 1970, 24—50. 

? Saqati, Manuel hispanique de hisba, ed. 
Colin and Lévi-Provengal, Paris, 1931, 20. Cf. 
trans. by P. Chalmeta in Al-Andalus, xxxm, 
1, 1968, 143. 

3 Presumably (ujjàr in the quotation given 
on p. 351 of the book under review has the sense 
I suggest here—a sense which is therefore 
relevant to our subject-matter. 
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pressing need to investigate the manner in 
which prices were determined and controlled, 
and acquaints us with the formidable obstacles 
which stand in the way of answers to questions 
that must be asked. The next and final chapter 
sets out for us in tabloid form & detailed plan of 
campaign, as it were, indicating the lines along 
which any future study of the economic history 
of Muslim Spain ought ideally to be approached. 
Much thought has clearly gone into this 
‘esquema de estudio del mercado’, and it 
should prove a useful guide for those 
proposing to work in this particular field of 
study. 

Since Islam was heir to the civilizations of 
late antiquity, it is appropriate that part Ir 
should open with a chapter ‘ Antecedentes pre- 
islamicos’. Starting with officials responsible 
for the supervision and inspection of markets 
in the Graeco-Roman world (the agoranomos 
of classical Greece, then of the Hellenistic 
world, and the Roman aedil), the author next 
takes us to the caravan cities of the Aramaic 
and Arabic-speaking worlds down as far as 
South Arabia and finally acquaints us with the 
position in the Sasanid and Byzantine empires 
before ending his odyssey in Visigothic Spain. 
What clearly emerges is that in the sixth 
century there did exist various officials dis- 
charging those duties which were soon to be 
laid on the shoulders of the sahib al-sūq. In 
some Byzantine provinces the office was still 
termed agoranomia, and in Syria just before 
the Arab conquest it appears to have been 
borne by a rab Swq (Palmyra). In Mesopotamia 
the market would appear to have been under 
the control of a wāzārbad, whose precise 
functions are, however, & mystery. While it 
seems unlikely that the wazarbad was in any 
sense the Sasanid antecedent of the s@hib al- 
sig, it is suggested that the religious and moral 
emphasis laid on his office after the advent 
of the ‘Abbasids—an emphasis which made a 
muhtasib of the sahib al-süq—may well have 
been brought about by the increasing influence 
of the Iranian element ‘ouyos antiguos 
magistrados tenían que ser obligatoriamente 
de la casta sacerdotal’ (p. 288). As for 
Visigothic Spain, the market inspector would 
seem to have been a non-existent figure. 

In the second chapter we have a critical 
discussion and classification of the primary 
sources for a study of the ‘señor del zoco ° in 
Spain. First and foremost among these are 
Arabic treatises on kisba, whether from the 
East or from the West of the Muslim world. 
The author’s appraisal of these treatises is most 
useful, and his comments are essential for all 
students of Aisba. To illustrate, I draw 
attention to his attempt to define more closely 
the date and provenance of al-Jarsifi’s Risdla 
fi ’l-bisba (in E. Lévi-Provengal (ed.), Trois 
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traités hispaniques de hisba, Cairo, 1955). 
According to Lévi-Provengal, who offers no 
evidence, al-Jarsifi (the nisba is from Garsif/ 
Guercif in eastern Morocco) seemed to be ‘ un 
Magribin de la fin du Moyen Áge établi en 
Espagne ' (op. cit., p. 5). Chalmeta will have 
none of it. On the basis of internal evidence he 
argues that the work dates from the end of the 
thirteenth century or the beginning of the 
fourteenth and that it was most likely written 
in Fez or Tlemcen (p. 307 f.). Of the published 
text of al-Uqbàn?s Tuhfat al-nazir (ed. 
Chenoufi in BEO, xix, 1965), he writes: 
* Lástima que el editor no haya esperado ... 
a consultar el segundo ms. de ... al-Sadiqiya, 
el de Argel y el de Rabat' (p. 309, n. 23). 
'The reproof is too gentle. Having compared 
the printed text with that of the Algiers MS, 
I submit that Chenoufi's edition is in urgent 
need of revision. (At least one correct negative 
statement on a point of law in the superior 
Algiers MS appears in the printed text as an 
affirmative!) 

The next chapter is concerned with the 
wildyat al-süq from the advent of Islam until 
137/754. The author poses and attempts to 
answer seven main questions. These questions 
together with such answers as he is capable 
of offering are, in the briefest of terms, as 
follows. What official in early Islam had 
charge of the market? The ‘a@mil ‘ala al-süq, 
who from around 60/679 begins to be known 
as wüli/sühib al-sug, the first reference to a 
muhtasib dating only from the early ‘Abbasid 
period. By whom was he appointed? In the 
capital, the ruler, elsewhere the city governor. 
What were his duties? We find references— 
at various times—to the collection of ‘ushr, the 
receipt of rent paid for market space, inspection 
of weights and measures, price-fixing (éas‘ir), 
the settling of disputes over the payment of 
debts incurred in transactions. Was he paid, 
and if so, by whom? He was paid, perhaps, 
by the appointing authority, or, more pro- 
bably, allowed to deduct his remuneration 
from his receipts (these included sadaga, for 
which he could be paid according to Qur’an 
IX, 60). Under what circumstances was his 
office instituted? Those of a nascent state 
requiring administrative machinery. What 
needs did he satisfy? The government’s need 
for income and for the inspection and super- 
vision of market business. In which cities do 
we find a walt al-sūq? Mecca, Medina, Basra, 
Wasit, and Kifa. Of Syria we know nothing, 
though the office must have been known 
in Damascus at least. The silence is to be 
explained by the nature of our sources, 
viz. biographical dictionaries of ashab written 
in post-Umayyad Iraq. 

Ch. iv, * El “gobierno del zoco” en al- 
Andalus (92-898/711-1492) ’, is divided into 
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two main parts covering respectively 711-1086 
(pp. 352-408) and 1086-1492 (pp. 409-94). 
Questions similar to those asked with regard 
to the Umayyad East are raised and treated 
in as much detail as is possible or necessary. 
It is not practicable here to follow the author 
through the mass of material he presents and 
analyses in his search for answers. Only two 
features need to be singled out for special 
comment. First, there is the close and very 
necessary attention paid to technical literature 
of the kind central to any study of hisbat al- 
süq. PPeculiarities and significant differences 
in approach and content as between one source 
and another are percipiently isolated and most 
lucidly explained so that each work of any 
importance is seen in true perspective. 
Secondly, the term muhtasib is carefully 
scrutinized at some length, and a challenging 
conclusion is reached: in al-Andalus it was 
not, in practice, synonymous with sáhib al-süq 
and was not used in this sense until after the 
end of the fazfas (late eleventh century); even 
then it was only a kind of ‘ esnobismo 
oriental ... de alfaquies’ (pp. 492, 499). A 
sahib al-süq was not a censor or guardian of 
public morals, but a paid official commissioned 
to suppress fraudulent practices in the market, 
while a muhtasib was in reality an unpaid 
moral activist motivated solely by piety to 
denounce practices forbidden by Islam, i.e. a 
muhtasib mutatawwr'. 

The essential aim of ch. v is to demonstrate 
that (i) pace Sanchez Albornoz market admini- 
stration in Christian Spain was strongly 
influenced by Muslim practice—as indeed 
were other Spanish urban institutions, and 
(ii) Fueros and Ordenanzas, Llibre del mustagaf, 
and Libros de almulacaf are all coloured, to 
greater or lesser degrees of intensity, by the 
dye of Islam. The gavagoque (sahib al-suq) is 
at least as old as the Fuero de Ledn‘and thus 
earlier than 1020. The term almutagen 
(almotacén < al-muhtasib) only appears in 1076 
with the Fuero de Sepülvedra, but thereafter in 
multiple variations in all parts of the Peninsula. 
(In this connexion one pertinent question to 
which I find no clear answer here: Why, if 
muhtasib was not in practice synonymous with 
sahib al-süq, were its Spanish derivatives so 
common?) Particularly valuable parts of this 
chapter (1) define the respects in which the 
muhtasib (in the sense sáhib al-süq) differed from 
his Christian counterpart both in theory and 
practice (pp. 511-16, 564—70), (ii) explain how 
and why the Muslim institution was taken over 
by Christian Spain (pp. 516-19). 

The book concludes with two brief chapters, 
the first defining the theoretical duties of & 
muhtasib as outlined by al-Müwardi, al- 
Ghazali, and similar authors, and the other 
sketching the general evolution of kisba in the 
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Muslim world. Here I must note the absence 
of any reference to hisba in Tetuan, that well- 
known Moroccan city of Andalusian sub- 
stratum, though we have an excellent study in 
W. Hoenerbach’s ‘ Das Zunft und Marktwesen 
und seine Verwaltung im heutigen Tetuan’, 
Welt des Islams, NS, 1v, 2-3, 1955, 79-123. Since 
this item is not listed in the bibliography on 
kisba, I can only assume that Chalmeta does 
not know of it. 

To round off his work the author supplies a 
full bibliography extending over some 60 pp. 
and conveniently divided into * Bibliografía de 
Ja hisba °’ and * Bibliografía general ’, The index 
of abbreviations which follows has some 
notable omissions, e.g. M.T.M. (Majalla al- 
Tarikhiyya al-Misriyya), R.U.M. (Rev. de la 
Universidad de Madrid), T.D. (Tesis doctoral), 
and one item, H.Y.T., 1s out of alphabetical 
order. There is a very good detailed index— 
a most welcome feature in a work of this size. 

El ‘ señor del zoco’ makes a major contri- 
bution to the economic history not only of 
Muslim and Christian Spain but also of the 
medieval Muslim world. Based on data drawn 
from a truly vast range of sources, 16 is a mine 
of information and at the same time a study 
of processes that is rich with new perspectives 
and illuminating insights into numerous pro- 
blems. One most commendable characteristic 
of the author is his acute awareness of his 
limitations, which is either openly expressed 
or apparent in a readiness to question whether 
the evidence, direct or indirect, on which he 
relies is sufficient to bear the weight of his 
conclusions. While not doubting the great 
value of the book, some readers may feel over- 
whelmed by the sheer bulk of it, and I per- 
sonally think it could have been ‘ tightened 
up ’ somewhat. From time to time material in 
the body of the work could, with advantage, 
have been relegated to the notes (e.g. the aside 
on zajals on p. 385, the list of the various 
Spanish forms of muAtasib with the concluding 
linguistic comment on pp. 500-2,eto.). Further- 
more, in a work in which there is so much fine 
scholarship and meticulous attention to detail, 
it is a pity that gross errors in Arabie quota- 
tions and transliterated expressions should 
have been allowed to oreep in. Two or three 
examples must suffice: sa'ara (for sa‘‘ir) 
land... faqāla inna Allah huwa al-musa‘ir (for 
inna 'llaha . . . al-musa‘‘ir), p. 59 n. 59; kariha 
‘an yusa'iru (for an yusa''ira), p. 60; jatta 
yaqumu (for hatlà yaqgüma), p. 146; A'lam 
annahu qad dakarnà ... wumüran ... wa 
innamü dukiraha (for Ilam annahu ... wa- 
innama dikruha) bi-umümi l-intifa* bihà . . . wa 
hiya laà'iqatum (for bi-‘wmiims ... l@igatun), 
p. 180. For bilüd al-siba’ (bled es-siba, a common 
Moroccan expression so often wrongly trans- 
literated) read bilad al-siba, p. 101 et passim. 
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Finally, there are a number of spelling mistakes 
and misprints, especially in quotations from 
works in foreign languages (e.g. T'he individuals 
and his environnement, p. 78). Whatever 
defects there are in this book, they should not 
be permitted to blind us to the fact that they 
are greatly outweighed by its real merits— 
merits which are sure to earn it a place among 
the great works of its kind. 
J. D. LATHAM 


RzrNHoLD Kontzi (ed.: <Aljamiado- 
texte. 2 vols.: [iv], 343 pp. + errata 
slip; [v], 345-911 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1974. 
DM 98. 


Aljamiado is the Spanish adjectival form 
associated with aljamia (Arabic [al-lughat] 
al-‘ajamiyya). In Spain this implied not ‘ non- 
Arabio speech’ in general, but Romance. In 
à narrower usage aljamia refers to the Hispanio 
dialects of the Spanish Muslims, and, even 
more specifically, to their written language, 
in which the Arabic script with some additional 
diacritics was employed. Although there is 
good evidence (as for example in the Türikh 
quddàt Qurtuba by al-Khushàni) that Romance 
vernaculars were in use by Muslims already in 
the period of the Caliphate, there were no 
extensive written texts earlier than the 
fifteenth century. Clearly aljamiado literature 
was the result of the decline of literacy in 
Arabie. This strange linguistio hybrid, in 
which Hispanic Romance underwent a pro- 
found process of arabization, was, of course, 
killed off by the Expulsion of 1609. In exile 
Spanish Muslims did not forget their homeland, 
but linguistically they became assimilated to 
the largely Arabic-speaking populations which 
gave them shelter. 

Aljamiado literature is above all one of works 
of popular devotion and of translations from 
Arabic—translations not of the great philoso- 
phical and scientific masterpieces of Arabic, 
but rather of mediocre pious compilations and 
useful manuals of figh. It is a literature which 
rarely rewards those who study it with intellec- 
tual or aesthetic pearls. Few Arabs have 
interested themselves in this curious by-way, 
or rather dead end, but in recent years there 
has been considerable work on aljamiado texts 
carried out by scholars both in Spain and 
elsewhere, particularly by those concerned 
with problems of languages and cultures in 
contact. The editing of such MSS demands a 
high level of competence: a proper philological 
training both as an Arabist and in the field of 
Romance dialectology. Reinhold Kontzi is a 
German scholar whose painstaking edition of a 
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selection of such texts is a model in all ways 
of how such an arduous task should be under- 
taken. 

He is particularly good when dealing with 
the linguistio calques on Arabic in which 
aljamía abounds. Thus (and one simple 
example must suffice) he is able to elucidate 
the puzzling phrase el qorasón del niin in a 
passage on Qur'àn reading by spotting that 
here qorasón renders not qalb in the sense of 
‘heart’ but galb 'graphisches Zeichen fur 
Verwandlung des Nün in Mim' so that we 
must translate ‘the letter nin bearing a 
written symbol indicating that it is to be 
pronounced as mim’. Besides a clear ex- 
position of the technicalities of transliteration 
and of the linguistic problems both Arabic and 
Romance which are posed by these texts, vol. I 
concludes (pp. 183-343) with a copious glossary. 
This will be of the greatest use to students of 
Spanish, not only for the way, that it documents 
the arabization of Morisco speech, but also 
because of the occurrence of archaic survivals 
of pure Latin provenance (parsida[<parcere] in 
the sense of ‘ forgiveness ’). 

The texts themselves (from 11 MSS) occupy 
vol. u. The contents are miscellaneous, with 
little to reflect the realities of life in Spain in 
the sixteenth century. There is one passage 
(MS Junta 3, fol. 215) with traditions (with no 
isnad, but allegedly from ‘ a book of what the 
Prophet Muhammad said?) on the subject of 
the merits of jih@d on the frontier in Spain. 
* Whoso guards the frontier for an hour at 
Tortosa, all creatures living and dead will beg 
on his behalf for pardon until Israfil sounds 
his horn.’ I think we must assume that if the 
isnad had been given, it would have proved to 
be a weak one! 

L. P. HARVEY 


Davi» Seman: Four Egyptian literary 
critics. (Studies in Arabic Literature : 
Supplements to the Journal of Arabic 
Literature, Vol. nn) vii, 219 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 
48. 


Students of modern Arabic literature have 
variously associated the modern literary 
revival in the Arab world, and the first workings 
of a Western impact on it with the first student 
missions sent to Europe, or with the Imam 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and his immediate circle 
of disciples and friends. Sir Hamilton Gibb, 
in particular, pictures the reform movement 
initiated by the Imām as evolving in the light 
of modern thought and ‘ the rationalistic and 
progressive culture of the West’. 

There is little doubt, however, that the first 
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realistic contacts with Western culture and 
literature appertain to the generation of the 
four literary critics and writers whom Dr. 
Semah has made the subject of his study, 
‘Abbas Mahmüd al-‘Aqqad, Taha Husayn, 
Muhammad  Husayn Haykal, and their 
younger contemporary Muhammad Mandür. 
While the last three had completed extensive 
studies in France, al-‘Aqgad, a self-made and 
self-taught man, could perhaps claim that he 
was one of the most widely-read Arab authors 
of his day, and the statement he coined about 
his generation and its far-reaching readings in 
English, madrasatun awghalat f 'l-qira! ati Le 
Ingiliziyya, very much bears an autobiographi- 
cal note. 

For more than one reason, perhaps, the task 
Semah set himself was not an easy one. Except 
for Mandiir, none of the three other writers 
whose theories and practice of literary criti- 
cism are examined was a dedicated critic. 
Their literary activies were many-sided, and 
quite often with educational and reformist 
political aims and undertones. The task of 
studying their literary theories has to be one 
of collation or synthesis before it can be one of 
appreciation and analysis. For, Mandir apart, 
one can point to few works of literary criticism 
by the other three authors in which their 
theories and criteria of literary evaluation are 
systematically outlined. These have to be 
culled from articles, essays, collections of 
essays, and works of literary biography. The 
literary views of these authors were quite often 
reshaped or went counter to previously held 
views (pp. 97-100 with reference to Haykal 
and 131-3 with reference to Taha Husayn). 
In other cases they continued to show certain 
anomalies, sometimes discernible within the 
same work (pp. 118 and 137 with reference 
to Taha Husayn). 

At the time when these Egyptian critics 
started writing (the second decade of this 
century), some literary critics in the West, 
seemingly carried away by the pace of 
scientific discoveries and the scientific method, 
had already been attempting to devise methods 
of literary criticism which bore the stamp of 
scientific methods and scientific certainty. 
Where these tendencies find expression at one 
stage or another in the works of the critics 
studied (e.g. ‘Aqqgid’s psycho-analytical app- 
roach in his literary biographies, and Haykal’s 
adoption of the deterministic theories of Hip- 
polyte Taine in the early part of his career), 
Semah has competently and convincingly out- 
lined the relevant Western influences which 
decided their approach or shaped their view. 
When Muhammad Mandir, on the other hand, 
boldly and consistently stood out for a theory 
of artistic criticism as against the various 
theories of the scientific study of literature, 
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the classical Arabic (mainly al-Amidi) and 
French influences (Duhamel and Lanson) 
which shaped or lent force to his views are also 
effectively outlined and substantiated. 

Semah's book is & needed and soundly 
reasoned document of literary criticism and 
literary history. It would, perhaps, have been 
complete if the author had told us how much 
the critics whose work he reviews, and who 
were authors in their own right, apply or 
refleot their own critical stipulations in their 
literary works—how much ‘Aqqad’s poetry, 
for example, is of the type which projects the 
poet’s personality (shi'r al-shakhsiyya), which 
he so much sought in Shawqt's poetry, or how 
much Taha Husayn in his novels uses that 
intermediate language (lugha wusta) which he 
recommends or whose use in the novels of 
Najib Mahfüz he highly commends. 


JAREER ABU-HAIDAR 


KARL STEUERWALD:  JDeutsch-Türki- 
sches Wörterbuch. ix, 669 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974. 
DM 168. 


Ebenso wie der erste, turkisch-deutsche 
Teil, zeichnet sich auch der hier vorliegende 
zweite, deutsch-türkische Band des Steuer- 
wald'schen Worterbuchs durch die gründliche 
Erfassung und sachkundige Darbietung des 
gewaltigen Stoffes aus. Dieses Handworter- 
buch, neben dem New Redhouse das umfang- 
reichste und  zuverlassigste Lexikon der 
modernen tiirkischen Sprache und in der 
Verzeiohnung der Neologismen dem ersteren 
überlegen, wird zweifellos auch ausserhalb des 
deutschen und türkischen Sprachraumes weite 
Verbreitung finden. 

Freilich setzt der hier zu besprechende 
deutsch-tiirkische Teil bei seinen Bentitzern 
die volle Beherrschung der deutschen Gram- 
matik voraus: wahrend im türkisch-deutschen 
Teil allfallige Besonderheiten der Aussprache, 
Betonung und Flexion bei den türkischen 
Vokabeln vermerkt sind, fehlen hier golche 
Angaben zu den deutschen Wórtern (abgesehen 
von der Akzentbezeichnung bei einer Reihe 
von zusammengesetzten Verben). Um also 
etwa die Bedeutung von ‘Das will nichts 
sagen' kennenlernen zu kónnen, muss der 
türkische Benützer des Wórterbuchs imstande 
sein, von der Konjugationsform ‘ will’ (die 
als eigene vox nicht verzeichnet ist) auf den 
Infinitiv * wollen’ zu schliessen, unter dem er 
dann die gesuchte Redewendung findet. Die 
Ausrichtung auf den deutschsprachigen Bentit- 
zer erhellt auch daraus, dass im türkisch- 
deutschen Teil auch veraltete Fachworter 
(z.B. aus dem osmanischen Sprachschatz 
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kelhüda, zağarcıbaşı) in weitem Umfang 
aufgenommen erscheinen, wahrend hier ver- 
gleichbare deutsche termini (wie * Schultheiss ’, 
*Profos’, ‘ Hartschier?) fehlen. Dafür ist 
aber das Vokabular der gegenwartigen deut- 
schen Hochsprache fast hickenlos erfasst, samt 
allen wichtigeren Fremdwortern und fremd- 
sprachlichen Wendungen wie ‘ coram publico ’, 
* English spoken’ und ‘Diner’; mit Recht 
erscheint auch der  Eigenname ‘ Harun 
al-Raschid’ mit seiner türkischen Form 
Haruntrresit ausgewiesen und sogar das 
"türkische? Wort ‘Harem’ von seiner 
Bedeutung im Deutschen her auf türkisch 
erliutert. Sehr verdienstlich ist auch die 
Aufnahme von Ortsnamen innerhalb der 
Nachfolgestaaten — diese vox ist ubrigens mit 
tavaifi mulúk (das sind bloss die nachseltschu- 
kischen Teilfurstentiimer) zu eng-spezifisch 
wiedergegeben — des Osmanischen Reiches 
(z.B. griech. Komotini = Gumiilcine und 
alban. Premet = Aydonat). Die fortschrei- 
tende Durchdringung der Schriftsprache mit 
umgangssprachlichen Idiomen, Slang und 
Vulgürsprache hat Steuerwald weitgehend 
berücksichtigt, und dem fur jedes Hand- 
wörterbuch einfach unerreichbaren Ideal der 
vollstàndigen Erfassung der Wortschatzes ist 
er bewundernswert nahe gekommen (gelegent- 
lich geradezu perfektionistisch mit Gleichungen 
wie ' Eldorado’ = eldorado und ‘ Mazurka’ 
= mazurka) Dass man trotzdem noch das 
eine oder andere vermisst (z.B. * Entwick- 
lungsland ’, * gestochen [scharfes Foto] ', * sich 
einpendeln ’), wird billigerweise kein Kenner 
der Schwierigkeiten aller Worterbucharbeit 
ernstlich rügen. Das gleiche gilt fur die 
verhdltnismdssig seltenen Fülle, wo die 
türkische Wiedergabe eines deutschen Wortes 
oder Satzes noch nicht ganz befriedigt: so 
ist etwa der semantische Bereich von * mass- 
geblich * mit alákadar und ilgili nur teilweiso 
erfasst, und ebenso ‘ Judaskuss ’ mit yalandan 
ópme und sahte sevgi (wo der Begriff des 
Verrates noch fehlt), * elfenhaft * mit peri gibi 
(Zartheit!), ‘unterwandern’ mit kalabalıkla 
içerisine girerek nüfuz kazanmak (Verstohlen- 
heit, Allmühlichkeit!); für ‘ Fraulein!’ (als 
Anrede für Kellnerin, Verkauferin usw.) ist 
kızım baksana! zu herablassend; ‘unter der 
Gewissenslast eines Mordes zusammenbrechen ’ 
besagt viel mehr als birini kan tutmak (= sich 
vom Phantom des Ermordeten verfolgt 
fühlen); mit ' (jemandem etwas) eintránken ’ 
deckt sich burnundan getirmek nicht vollig 
(gemeint ist ‘ es ihm eintránken ’ = anasından 
emdiği sutu burnundan çıkarmak); ‘ Avs- 
wanderer’ und ‘Einwanderer’, beides mit 
muhacir, göçmen gleichlautend wiedergegeben, 
und 'auszementieren' und ‘ einzementieren ' 
(jeweils ¢imentolamak) sollten differenziert 
werden; *frenetisch' ist mit agers derecede 
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büyük (das ware 'übergross") noch nicht 
gedeckt und lässt sich treffender mit a. d. 
heyecanh, a. d. heyecanlanmrg, çılgınca wieder- 
geben; ‘jemandem etwas in den Rachen 
werfen ist allgemein, jedoch köpeğin ağzına 
kemik atmak (‘dem Hund einen Knochen 
i.d.R.w.’) nur beschränkt anwendbar; in der 
Gleichung ‘mit etwas hinter dem Berge 
halten? = maksatlarins gizlemek wire ent- 
weder ‘ etwas ' durch ‘ seinen Absichten ° oder 
maksatlarins durch bir geyi zu ersetzen. An 
Druckfehlern sind mir in dem überaus 
sorgfaltig gedruckten Buch nur ganz wenige 
aufgefallen: Unter ‘ Berg’ ist in Zeile 12 At 
in Aft, unter ‘erbarmenswert’ acwuarak in 
acınacak, unter ‘ Erotomanie’ ask in aşk zu 
verbessern, und die gesamte vox ‘rumms!’ 
wire hinaufzurücken vor ' rumoren ’. 

Für eine Neuauflage angelegentlichst zu 
befürworten ware die grundsdtzliche Angabe 
der Verbalrektionen, wenigstens in allen 
Fallen, wo die Objektskasus in den beiden 
Sprachen differieren. Für die jeweils richtige 
Übersetzung etwa von ' benützen mit (u.a.) 
kullammak, faydalanmak, bagvurmak ist der 
Hinweis unentbehrlich, dass das Objekt beim 
deutschen Verbum im Akkusativ, im Tür- 
kischen jedoch beim zweiten Verbum im 
Ablativ und beim dritten im Dativ steht. 
Gewiss würe die Darstellung dieser grund- 
wichtigen Regeln mit den Abkürzungen *et., 
j-m, j-n, j-s ° (wo uns überdies noch der Dativ 
und Genitiv von ‘ etwas’ fehlen, die wir mit 
* einer Sache ’ wieder nur zweideutig umschrei- 
ben könnten) und bin, bsden usw. allzu 
umstdndlich und platzraubend, aber wir 
kónnen die Kasus vom Nominativ bis zum 
Ablativ mit den Sigeln ! bis * bezeichnen und 
solehermassen die Verbalrektionen ebenso 
einfach wie präzise anmerken, also z.B. 
* benützen ’ = tkullanmak, *faydalanmak, ?bas- 
vurmak. Ahnlich würen in Fügungen, deren 
syntaktische Glieder sich in den beiden 
Sprachen nicht decken, diese Beziehungen 
eindeutig festzulegen, z.B. statt 's. bereit 
finden’ = bge gönül olmak (wo die Gleichung 
der Infinitive ja gar nicht aufgeht) die gemeinte 
Wendung in finiter Verbalform samt den 
beiderseitigen Objektsrektionen vorzuführen, 
also etwa ‘1 findet s. zu ? bereit? = ? ? gónlü 
var, und etwa die Funktion von ‘falls’ 
= olduğu takdirde anhand eines Beispielsatzes 
wie ‘ falls unser Freund kommt’ = dostumuz 
. geldiği takdirde klarzustellen. 

Bei der Verarbeitung des gesamten derzeiti- 
gen türkisohen Wérterbuchmaterials, wie sie 
Steuerwald mit rühmenswerter Gelehrsamkeit 
und kritischer Sorgfalt geleistet hat, liegt eine 
der Hauptschwierigkeiten in der Mangel- 
haftigkeit der bisherigen lexikalischen Vorar- 
beiten, in denen etwa der reiche Wortschatz 
der anatolischen Landbevélkerung oft nur 
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unzureichend definiert erscheint und zu einem 
grossen Teil noch gar nicht erfasst worden ist. 
Dass es fur viele deutsche Worter, die wir 
vorerst auf türkisch nur langatmig umschrei- 
ben zu kónnen vermeinen, in Wahrheit voll- 
deckende türkische Ein-Wort-Ubersetzungen 
gibt, sei hier am Beispiel der vox * die Klamm i 
gezeigt: Steuerwald gibt sie mit kaya yaruf 
wieder, was aber nur ‘ Felsspalte' bedeutet 
und den Begriff der ‘Klamm als tiefer und 
sehr enger Wildwasserschlucht mit fast 
senkrecht steilen  Felswüánden keineswegs 
ausschopft. Alle diese charakteristischen 
Eigenschaften weisen nun laut Regat Izbirak, 
Türkiye, 1, Istanbul, 1972, 78, 83, 85 f., die 
von der einheimischen Bevolkerung kısık oder 
kapiz genannten Engpässe etwa der Flüsse 
Filyos (Yenice mağı) in Nordanatolien und 
Eşen, Manavgat und Alara çayı (mit einem 
Şeytan Kapızı = * Teufelsklamm °) in Südana- 
tolien auf, so dass wir die exakte Gleichung 
‘ Klamm’ = kink, kapiz aufstellen können. 
Während das letztere Wort lexikographisch 
noch nicht erfasst zu sein scheint, findet sich 
das erstere, das übrigens auch etymologisch 
als Nominalbildung von kısmak = * klemmen ° 
dem deutschen ‘Klamm’ entspricht, bereits 
im türkisch-deutschen Teil des hier angezeigten 
Worterbuchs, freilich (wie auch andernorts) 
als *enge Stelle? nur unzureichend wieder- 
gegeben. 

Das Beispiel vermittelt einen Eindruck von 
der Bereicherung und  Prüzisierung, die 
unseren Türkisch-Worterbüchern noch zugute 
kommen kann, wenn erst einmal der lebende 
türkische Wortschatz in seiner Gesamtheit 
erfasst und in allen Einzelheiten und Nuancen 
identifiziert sein wird. Dazu bedarf es freilich 
des langzeitigen Einsatzes ganzer Arbeits- 
gemeinschaften von Lexikographen; in dem 
Bereiche des für einen Einzelnen noch Mégli- 
chen dürfte Steuerwald mit seinem  be- 
wundernswerten Wörterbuch bereits die 
Héchstleistung erstellt haben. 

R. F. KREUTEL 


Cenciz OrmonLU: Habeş eyaleti: 
Osmanlı imparatorluğwnun güney 
siyaseti. (Istanbul Üniversitesi Edebi- 
yat Fakültesi Yayımları, No. 1856.) 
xxvii, 319 pp., 4 plates, 2 maps. 
İstanbul: Edebiyat Fakültesi Mat- 
baası, 1974. TL 59. 


Hitherto the most convenient source of 
information about the Ottoman province of 
Habesh has been an article in Islam ansiklo- 
pedisi. Now an excellent monograph has been 
devoted to the subject by Professor Orhonlu, 
who has already published a series of valuable 
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articles on Ottoman policy and activities in 
the Indian Ocean. His sources are unsatis- 
factory and often contradictory, but multi- 
farious, the most important being in Turkish, 
Portuguese, Arabic, and Ethiopic. The first 
have hardly been used at all except in a few 
writings of Bombaci. The relevant Ottoman 
archives and chronicles are here exploited 
systematically for the first time. 

The introduction briefly describes Ottoman 
operations in the Indian Ocean during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The following 
chapters are concerned with the establishment 
of the province by Ozdemir Pasha, of whom a 
short biography is given, the military cam- 
paigns against Ethiopia, the relations of the 
province with the amirate of Harar, the Galla 
tribes, the Funj sultanate, and the amirate of 
Beilul, its organization and administration, its 
history, and the history of Ottoman policy 
towards Ethiopia till the deposition of Lij 
Iyasu. A list of the beylerbeys is appended 
with the dates of their appointment as pre- 
cisely as these can be ascertained. Despite the 
author’s modest disclaimer about its measure of 
accuracy and completeness, this will be a very 
useful instrument de travail. There follow 
transcriptions in the Latin alphabet of 96 
documents of which nearly half are reproduced 
in facsimile; many of them must have required 
considerable skill to read. The book makes 
important additions to our knowledge of the 
history of Ethiopia, of Ottoman policy, and 
of the conflict between the powers struggling 
for the control of the trade of the Indian Ocean. 
The significance of the commercial factor is 
constantly demonstrated. 

It is of considerable interest to know what 
a scholar with such a thorough knowledge of the 
Turkish sources considers to have been the 
boundaries of the province. These are not 
discussed in detail but the end-pocket map 
marks them at three stages in their history. 
At their greatest extent, between 1560 and 
1578, they are shown reaching the Indian 
Ocean some 600 km. south of Cape Guardafui, 
then running approximately parallel to the 
south coast of the Gulf of Aden to about the 
latitude of the Straits of Bāb al-Mandab, where 
they curve inland, pass about half-way between 
Enderta and Adwa, cross the Takazze about 
400 km. from its source, and then cross both 
Niles above Khartoum. A line is then con- 
tinued conjecturally well to the west of the 
united Nile to join the south-west corner of the 
province of Egypt. A second line shows the 
frontier at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It now reaches the Gulf of Aden a 
little way outside the Straits, between Tajura 
and Raheita, which is misprinted Rabeyta on 
the map. It runs more or less parallel to the 
coast, passing between Debarwa, now outside 
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the province, and Massawa, and then curving 
inland to join the Atbara about 1000 km. above 
its confluence with the Nile, the right bank of 
which it follows thereafter. A third line shows 
the frontier at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, starting on the coast of the Gulf of 
Zula, excluding the Bur peninsula, and running 
almost directly inland to join the nearest point 
on the seventeenth-century frontier. 

It may be useful to comment on a few proper 
names. Orhonlu refers to Ozdemir’s long and 
unsuccessful siege of * Vikat (?) kalesi ' (p. 44), 
on the authority of Evliya Chelebi. In the 
printed edition of Evliya (x, 957) the name is 
quoted in the Arabic script as W.qat. This 
must be a copyist’s or transcriber’s error for 
W.fat, Waf&t or Awfat being the usual Arabic 
names for the Muslim state in south-east Shoa 
called Ifat or Wifat in Ethiopic. Here, as so 
often, the name of the state has been applied 
to its capital. Evliya’s statement that Ozdemir 
besieged it for seven years cannot be correct, 
since he was not in Africa for so long. May not 
the name read conjecturally as Matrer (pp. 57, 
110, 207) be Matara? Dakhané (pp. 66, 67) is 
another name for Arkiko; if this is realized it 
is easy to understand how the defeated 
Ottoman contingent was able to escape thence 
by sea to Massawa. Lastly, though I hesitate, 
especially on the basis of a facsimile, to suggest 
& reading for a name that has defeated such an 
accomplished palaeographer as Orhonlu, it 
seems to me that one of the names left un- 
deciphered in document 48 (p. 220, penultimate 
line) may be Hamran, a tribe formerly much 
more important than it is now. 


O. F. BECEINGHAM 


P. R. S. MoonEv: Ancient bronzes from 
Luristan. 51 pp., 20 plates. London: 
British Museum Publications Ltd. 
for the Trustees of the British Museum, 
[1974]. £2.50. 


Luristàn is situated on the mountainous 
western flanks of Iran midway between 
Kurdistan and Khüzistàn and is separated from 
Iraq and Assyria by the lofty Pusht-i-Küh, 
a difficult but not insurmountable barrier, 
across which much valuable metal work was 
carried. This commerce was due to the fact 
that from the early third millennium until the 
end of the seventh century 3.0. Luristin was 
the source of a fantastically lavish output first 
of copper and bronze, subsequently of iron 
work. No less remarkable than the intrinsic 
value of the metal was the quality and m- 
dividuality of the output which enables even 
the inexpert to recognize at a glance a work of 
art or & piece of craftsmanship as the product 
of Luristàn. 
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This catalogue of the British Museum 
collection is produced in an attractive format, 
cheap at the price, and augurs well for the 
future of this series. Dr. R. D. Barnett, who 
wrote the foreword in January 1973, not long 
before his retirement from the British Museum, 
astutely recognized that in Dr. P. R. S. Moorey, 
Senior Assistant Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, we have this country's 
leading authority on the subject and nobody 
could have made a better job of this task. The 
principal categories of metal work are clearly 
illustrated by 20 half-tone plates not all of 
which are of the highest quality: here there is 
room for improvement in the future. The 
catalogue and descriptive text is clear and 
succinct; but the reader may regret that 
Moorey, tightly reined by considerations of 
brevity, has felt obliged to refrain from speou- 
lating about many problems on which we 
should have wished to have his views. A few 
pages might have been devoted to an examin- 
ation of the sources of discovery, in particular 
to the excavations at ‘Ilam and Dum Surkh 
which figure as bare names in the text and on 
a map. A glossary of the find-places and of the 
scanty excavation reports might with advan- 
tage have been provided for the reader, who 
must discover for himself the indispensable 
sources by reference to the same author's 
magisterial Catalogue of the ancient bronzes in 
the Ashmolean Museum (1971). 

A glance at the illustrations reminds us that 
the iconography is often grotesque in character, 
and reveals a primitive sense of humour. It is 
clear that the ancient Lurs were besotted and 
bewitched by their own peculiar ‘ gremlins’, 
the jinxes ever ready to upset the apple-cart of 
life, who had to be appeased by a personal 
magic. Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the ‘ finials?’ where the ‘ master of animals’, 
and sometimes their mistress, comes to grips 
with a pair of ‘ caprids’ or with exotic beasts 
usually arranged in pairs: there are overtones 
of sexual potency. 

Much of the ornament was equestrian and 
intended for horsy barons who lived in mansions 
and in castles on the mountains. These valu- 
able works were mainly designed for home 
consumption though many found their way 
abroad, in partioular solid cast daggers some 
of which were inscribed, and intended for 
officers in the Babylonian army. I remember 
finding two on the floor of a house of the 
fourteenth century 8.0. at Ur of the Chaldees, 
the record of which has, I believe, unfortu- 
nately been lost. 

The author’s conclusion to the effect that 
there is in this mine of metal work a bare 
minimum of foreign influence is clearly sound. 


MAX MALLOWAN 
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P. R. S. Mooney: Ancient Persian 
bronzes in the Adam collection. 207 pp., 
front., 3 plates. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1974. £9. 


This luxuriously printed book is a companion 
volume to the same author’s Ancient bronzes 
from Luristan. The 188 pieces in the Peter 
Adam collection are fully representative of the 
rich metallurgy of Iran and cover periods 
which range from the early third millennium 
until Parthian times, although there are only 
a few Parthian bronzes. 

The series treated in the catalogue is com- 
prised under the headings ‘ Weapons and 
tools ’, ‘ Horse-harness ’, ‘ Finials, mounts, and. 
decorated tubes’, ‘ Pins, personal ornaments, 
and cosmetic equipment’, ‘ Vessels’, and 
*Statuettes and pendants’. Students and 
experts concerned with Iranian metallurgy 
could hardly do better than to consult this 
concise and well-documented work which in 
abbreviated form contains much that was 
more elaborately treated in the same author's 
Persian bronzes in the Ashmolean Museum 
(1971). 

The introductory pages which give an 
account of techniques, alloys, and ores are & 
model of compression and should be examined 
by all students in addition to Moorey's con- 
clusions in Persian bronzes. It may justly be 
said that the author, after years of con- 
centrated work, is now our leading authority 
on Iranian metallurgy. The extraordinary 
range of information which this collection has 
yielded must be its justification, but its 
historical value depends entirely on the rela- 
tively scanty evidence from controlled ex- 
cavations which throw beams of light on the 
chronology. The two main bronze-producing 
centres here discussed are Amlash (Gilan) in 
the north, and Luristàn. Here were centred 
two very different sources of production. 

For Gilàn our main information derives 
from the remarkable excavations conducted 
by E. Negahbün at Marlik, c. 1200-1000 B.C., 
which have the advantage over Luristan in 
wealth of gold and silver. The bronzes of 
Luristàn are in effective contrasb and lasted 
very much longer, down to the invasion of 
Iranian tribes in the seventh century 8.0. when 
the Medes, and subsequently the Achae- 
menians, took over metalworking for the 
country and effectively exterminated the 
thousand-year-old production in Luristan 
itself. 

There are available for consultation a few 
Luri centres of controlled excavations which 
supplement those conducted further afield, 
such as Caspian Marlik in the north which 
complements the information from Luristan 
itself. First comes Bani Surmah excavated by 
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Vanden Berghe, with rich cist graves of the 
mid-third millennium B.0.; Tepe Tattulban 
not far from Surmah, rich in metal probably 
about 750—700 B.0.; Dum Surkh excavated by 
Schmidt, 800—700 3.0., revealed a stone-built 
shrine and many Luristàn bronzes; Tepe 
Guran where the Danish Luristin Expedition 
excavated graves, one of which was dated by 
a Carbon 14 determination c. 1315 + 124 
(5730 half life). Finally, among other sites 
must be mentioned the fortified manor on the 
citadel rewardingly excavated by Clare Goff 
at Babi Jan, 800-700 ».c. These sites to- 
gether with others have helped to pinpoint the 
chronology, although there are still many 
areas of production which remain in com- 
parative darkness. Future excavators should 
be richly rewarded with contributions to 
scientific information. 

In surveying this metal work we cannot fail 
to be struck by the comparative conservatism 
of Mesopotamian copper and bronzes which 
reveal a puritanical outlook when com- 
pared with the imaginative exuberance of 
Luristin, particularly in the production of 
animal forms. There can here be no doubt that 
behind the exotic twists of both animal and 
human figurines, particularly evinced by the 
finials, there lies a deep-set magic and a 
mythology for which we have at present no 
written record. An inkling of imaginative Luri 
ideas was obtained by the late Professor R. C. 
Zaehner who was regaled with tales by a Luri 
tribesman, unfortunately now vanished and 
probably dead. This man wrote a remarkable 
book named No Heaven for Gunga Din, and 
left behind him a mythological story, a long 
manuscript some 800 pp. in length replete with 
ancient Luri folk-lore, though the author him- 
self was unaware of its antique significance and 
primitive religious ideas. Our lost Luri author 
indicated that in the country there was still 
an oral tradition of folk-lore which needs urgent 
examination before it disappears. There can 
hardly be a doubt also of a humorous outlook 
which lies behind some of the iconography, 
and this I think corresponds with Layard's 
own observations when he spent many months 
living among the tribesmen. In short, these 
comic finials are a unique phenomenon peculiar 
to Iran, and may yet be capable of inter- 
pretation. 

Examination of many of the objects rein- 
forces our previous observation that we are 
dependent on understanding these unwritten 
local products by reference to excavated sites 
that have provided dating evidence. For 
example the fibulae are exact counterparts of 
seventh-century types from Nimrüd and some 
of the decorated, fluted, and embossed bronze 
bowls are purely Mesopotamian. We aro 
fortunate in possessing a seventh-century 
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Specimen from Nimrüd, and one from Assur, 
not mentioned in the text, which can be 
precisely dated by an eponymous inscription 
mentioning A3Surtaklak, to the year 806 B.o. 

Almost every object could provoke 
comment. We may allow ourselves space 
to attend to one series, the remarkablo 
decorated bronze sheetmetal jars with trough 
spouts. Moorey quotes an interesting example 
of an anthropomorphic terracotta figurine dis- 
covered by Clare Goff at Baba Jan illustrating 
the carrying of a spouted ritual vessel, Iran, 
vil, 1969, plate 3, of a different type. 

It is difficult to resist the surmise that these 
extraordinary long spouted bronze cauldrons 
which range over the upper half of the first 
millennium 8.0. were containers for the sacred 
drink haoma. At about the same period the 
corresponding Indian liquor, soma, was being 
imbibed, as we may deduce from the Rgveda. 
It is significant that these cauldrons are 
reported to have been found in tombs, and 
that the spouts were applied to the mouths of 
the dead who would thus have been drinking 
ihe elixir of life, but it is regrettable that the 
identification of a haoma priest on one of tho 
Treasury tablets from Persepolis has been 
withdrawn by Professor Cameron. None the 
less on that site a series of inscribed stone 
pestles have been plausibly identified by the 
excavators as instruments used for the grinding 
of this plant. A comparison of the Avesta with 
the Rgveda shows clearly that soma was 
already an important feature in mythology and 
cult of the Indo-Iranian age, as has been 
affirmed by A. A. Macdonell. 

Mortars of green chert bore Aramaio in- 
scriptions in ink and ocourred in great numbers 
in the Treasury at Persepolis, where both 
pestles and mortars were found in astonishing 
numbers. On one of the seals there appear to 
be pictures of the haoma ceremony, (Persepolis, 
i, seal No. 20, plate 7). The mortar (havana) 
was the receptacle in which by means of a 
pestle the twigs of the haoma plant were 
pounded and their juice extracted. It is 
significant that in the Ddtastin i dénik, a 
Pahlavi book written by the High Priest of 
Pars and Kirm&n in the ninth century A.D., 
we read of ‘ The fine-grown Haoma in its pure 
metal container which is the glorious earthly 
Haoma blessed by Zoroaster’ (R. C. Zaehner, 
The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism, 90). 

In the type of vessel to which we allude we 
see an exotic and expressive object of a cult 
which may have been that of haoma itself and 
perhaps was the archetype for subsequent 
forms, as in Moorey,, Persian bronzes, 523-6. 
The corresponding types in decorated painted 
clay are abundantly illustrated in the Sialk 
Cemetery B which contained strainers, as was 
prescribed for the soma offering in India. 
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There is one finely painted specimen obviously 
designed for a ritual libation, Sialk, 1t, plate 
XVu, 2. Further, Ghirshman remarks, op. 
cit., 33, that the long spouts were designed to 
act as barriers against sediments. 


MAX MALLOWAN 


Ricuarp N. Frye: The golden age of 
Persia: the Arabs in the east. (History 
of Civilisation.) xiii, 290 pp., 16 plates. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
[1975]. £7. 


This book is a sequel to the author’s The 
heritage of Persia (1962)—or perhaps rather an 
expansion of themes adumbrated in the last 
chapter (‘The Persian conquest of Islam") 
of the earlier volume. In it he presents his 
account of the political, religious, and cultural 
history of Persia during the period from the 
Arab invasion to the rise of the Saljüqs, to- 
gether with his own views on a number of often 
controversial questions. The author describes 
the book as ‘ probably my last work on the 
Islamic period or on Islamic subjects’, and it 
might not be unfair to see it as a labour more 
of obligation than of love. 

Chapters deal with pre-Islamic Persia and 
Central Asia, the Islamic conquests, the 
‘Abbasids in Persia, heresy and the religious 
revolts of the ‘Abbasid period, cultural develop- 
ments, including the emergence of the New 
Persian language and literature, the indepen- 
dent Persian dynasties from the third/ninth 
century, and the rise of Turkish dynasties. 
There is an introduction (‘ Past, present and 
future?) and a concluding chapter (' The 
heritage of the Arabs ’). 

The author is concerned, he writes, rather to 
discuss ‘the viewpoints of the conquered 
peoples in regard to the Arab conquerors, and 
to Islam in general’, than to ‘ retell the story 
of the Arab conquests in Iran and Central Asia 
and their aftermath ' (p. xi), though in fact a 
good deal of straight political history is to be 
found in the book. The frequency with which 
the author explains what he does not propose 
to disouss tends to become wearisome, though 
certainly all aspects of so long a period could 
hardly be dealt with adequately in a book of 
this length. 

Professor Frye places much emphasis on the 
element of continuity in Persian history, and 
he sees Islam as a development in due course 
integrated into that continuity. For him it is 
the Persians who made Islam ‘ a truly universal 
culture and religion’ (p. xii). ‘ One might’, 
he suggests, ‘ be entitled to designate the Islam 
which came into being in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries as Iranian Islam using the Arabio 
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language’ (p. 165). On the other hand, as the 
author sees it, it was paradoxically the Arab 
conquests which caused the unprecedented 
spread of the Persian language into eastern 
Persia and Central Asia, at the expense of 
local Iranian dialects and languages. And 
those areas, in part not included in the 
Sassanian empire, were in their turn to influence 
the general development of Islamic Persia. 
Among the author’s personal judgements 
may be singled out his interpretation of the 
Shu‘ibiyya movement. (p. 122-3) He now 
sees this as a relatively insignificant dispute 
between ‘two schools of Arabic letters’ in 
Baghdad where, as he puts it, ‘the Islamic 
action was’. He criticizes Sir Hamilton Gibb’s 
view of the wider social implications of the 
movement—a criticism which seems to show 
a shift of emphasis from the opinions the author 
expressed in The heritage of Persia, 244. 
Occasionally Frye’s remarks give support to 
interpretations which are no longer widely held 
among scholars. He seems to speak of Islam in 
something very like the ‘ religion of the desert ’ 
sense (pp. 2, 124, 149), though elsewhere he 
writes that ‘the old conception of Arabs 
pouring from the desert with the Qur’an in 
one hand and a sword in the other is gone for 
ever. It never existed’ (p. 73). Similarly, he 
frequently draws between religious and politi- 
cal motivation distinctions which seem unreal 
in the context of medieval Islam (pp. 126, 130, 
135, 136, 140, 148, 195, 204). And on p. 229 he 
writes that ‘it was left to al-Ghazali ... to 
state authoritatively the new Islamic position 
on the division between the temporal and 
religious authority’, which appears to mis- 
understand al-Ghazali’s views on the proper 
relationship between Caliph and Sultan. Nor 
are the author’s excursions into the history of 
other areas always entirely happy. His 
description (p. 37) of the wanderings of the 
Huns as ‘ interestingly coming at about the 
same time as the expansion of the Germanic 
peoples '—unless this is to be taken for wit— 
hardly does justice to the cause-and-effect 
relationship between the two movements of 
peoples; in fact, as A. H. M. Jones (The 
decline of the ancient world, 356) puts it, * the 
westward movement of the Huns set all the 
German tribes in motion, and their pressure 
on the (Roman) empire was redoubled ’. 
Questions are sometimes left in the reader’s 
mind by the author's use of sources. For 
example, on p. 15 the geographer Yaqut is 
quoted as an original authority on affairs in 
the reign of Shüpür ir, 900 years earlier— 
roughly the timespan between the Saljüqs 
and Frye's discussion of them. And often it 
would be interesting to have been told what 
is the evidence underlying the author's more 
speculative judgements (e.g. p. 193). 
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A few minor points call for correction. On 
p. 5, 11. 27-9, the sentence beginning ‘ Never 
before ...' makes little sense unless ‘as’ is 
inserted after ‘shaken’. On p. 83, 1. 23, 
‘underestimated’ should read ‘ overesti- 
mated '. On p. 108, Isfahan appears twice (the 
second time under the guise of ‘ Ishfahan’), 
first as a twin or double city, then, ‘on the 
other hand’, as a conglomeration of villages. 
On p. 249, n. 24, the discovery of the pro- 
bable site of Hecatompylos should be ascribed 
to Dr. John Hansman rather than to his co- 
excavator Mr. David Stronach. On p. 262, 
n. b, * E. G. Jahiz’ should presumably read 
‘e.g. Jáhiz'. Reference to as yet unpublished 
works, such as the Cambridge History of Iran, 
Vols vr and vir (p. 269), is unlikely to be of 
much immediate help to the reader. Lastly, 
those who care about the English language are 
likely to wonder, among other things, whether 
states should be made to descend from a 
heritage (p. 230). 


D. O. MORGAN 


S. M. Arrvzv and others (ed.): Sovre- 
mennyy Iran (spravochnik). [Edited 
by] S. M. Aliyev, A. Z. Arabadzhyan, 
A. I. Demin. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Vostokovedeniya.) 
567 pp., 4 maps [on endpapers] -+ 
errata slip. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
" Nauka’, 1975. Rbls. 1.67. 


The first edition of this useful Russian hand- 
book appeared in 1957, under the chief 
editorship of B. N. Zakhoder. The publication 
of this new edition offers an opportunity to 
form a picture of the development of Iran as 
seen through the eyes of Soviet scholars. 

The new edition is slightly smaller than the 
older version in format and in length (567 pp. 
against 719 pp.). Remarkably, after 18 years, 
itis actually cheaper. But if it is easier on hand 
and purse the same cannot be said of the eye; 
the first edition was altogether more elegant 
in appearance than this utilitarian product of 
the Soviet presses. The general form of the 
new edition is the same as that of the first 
and indeed corresponds to that of the many 
other Soviet handbooks on the various 
countries of the world. There are sections on 
the country and the people; government and 
political parties; history, economics, and 
culture; and a number of appendixes con- 
taining miscellaneous information, mainly 
statistical. Each section is divided into a 
number of parts. A large number of Soviet 
scholars have contributed to the work, in- 
cluding a few who also wrote pieces in the first. 

One regrettable change in practice has been 
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the decision not to include footnotes and 
occasional bibliographies such as appeared in 
the first edition. As a consequence, apart from 
rare occasional references in the text (one of 
which, for example, enables us to learn that 
the author of the account of the land reform 
had some acquaintance with the work of 
Professor Lambton), there is virtually no 
indication of the sources from which infor- 
mation is derived. One curious by-product of 
this decision is that nowhere in the new edition 
does there appear to be any reference to the 
first edition, even by the writers who have 
contributed to both versions. The 1957 version 
has thereby become an unbook, a phenomenon 
which can hardly be accidental, and Western 
scholars will no doubt endeavour to discover the 
reasons for its disappearance into the oblivion 
which has swallowed so many Soviet products. 
The obvious answer is that Soviet policy to- 
wards Iran has changed in the intervening 
years; the first edition was written shortly 
after the fall of Musaddiq and Iran's accession 
to the Baghdad Pact. The later 1950’s were 
bad years for Soviet-Iranian relations, which 
were to take a turn for the better after 1902. 
But this change is admitted in the second 
edition in which great importance is given to 
the effects of the reforms of the 1960's. Where- 
as in the first edition Iran was described as 
being an agrarian country dominated by feudal 
landowners, the second edition recounts a 
process by which power passed from semi- 
feudal landowners and a comprador bourgeoisie 
to a bureaucratic bourgeoisie in alliance with a 
large-scale industrial and financial bourgeoisie 
and the leaders of the rural bourgeoisie repre- 
sented in the army. The arguments in the first 
edition, it could be contended, were quite valid 
in Soviet terms at the time they were written. 

The articles in the new edition were written 
not later than the summer of 1973, before the 
oil revolution and the introduction of a one- 
party system in Iran. The authors were clearly 
perplexed in their efforts to form a judgement 
about the directions in which Iran was likely 
to move during the 1970's. On the one hand 
were the increase in military expenditure, the 
penetration of Western capital, the rise of an 
Iranian bourgeoisie, and the possibility that 
lran might become firmly integrated into the 
world capitalist system. On the other side of 
the balance were the improved relations 
between Iran and the U.S.S.R. and other 
Socialist countries, the prospective clash of 
interest between Iranian and Western capita- 
lists, and the movement for social reform. In 
this situation the authors are cautious in 
drawing firm conclusions, preferring to present 
information rather than to make judgements. 

Despite some of the above comments, the 
new edition is an improvement on the old. 
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The information is more up-to-date and reflects 
the considerable increase in Soviet academic 
work on contemporary Iran during the last 20 
years. The bulk of the material relates to that 
period. But the improvement is also visible 
in the historical section. The historical section 
in the first edition covered only the period 
1905-56, which was described in 83 pp. with 
another 45 pp. of chronology. In many ways 
the chronology was rather more useful than 
the text. In the second edition the whole of 
Tranian history is considered in a mere 89 pp. 
of which 33 deal with the period prior to 1905. 
There is no chronology. Yet although it is 
much shorter the account of the twentieth 
century in the new edition is much better. The 
story of the 1945-6 Azerbaijan affair is more 
clearly related, although there is still no 
reference to that important article in the 1942 
Tripartite Treaty by which it was agreed that 
all allied troops should be withdrawn from Iran 
not later than six months after the end of 
hostilities. 

This is a useful and often thoughtful hand- 
book which brings together much information 
on & variety of topics. Nevertheless Western 
scholars who do not read Russian should not 
feel too deprived for, with a little trouble, they 
may have access to more reliable accounts. 


M. E. YAPP 


Lupwie W. ApaMxO: Historical amd 
political Who's who of Afghanistan. ix, 
387 pp. 92 tables. Graz: Aka- 
demische Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 
1975. S 560. 


As its title suggests, this book is a bio- 
graphical dictionary of Afghans. It has been 
compiled by Dr. Ludwig Adamec of the Univer- 
sity of Tucson, Arizona, who is the author of 
two valuable studies of Afghan foreign policy 
and who is also editor of the new Gazetieer of 
Afghanistan of which two volumes have so far 
appeared. In his introduction Adamec admits 
that the Who's who is incomplete but argues 
cogently that it was better to publish the 
materials which he had already collected in 
order that they might be available to be used 
and refined by other scholars, than to try to 
develop them himself, working in isolation in 
a town better known for Apaches than for 
Afghans. Bearing in mind the time span 
covered by the Who’s who and the difficulty of 
obtaining and using the sources which are 
necessary to amplify the work, particularly the 
historical section, Adameo’s decision seems 
wholly justified. Scholars therefore should 
regard this work as a valuable collection of raw 
material rather than as a completed reference 
book and the reviewer’s comments are intended 
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to indicate the present limitations and possible 
areas of development of the work and not to 
criticize it for not being something which it was 
not intended to be. 

The work is divided into four parts. Part I 
contains c. 700 entries relating to Afghans the 
main part of whose career falls into the period 
since 1945. This part seems the least satis- 
factory in the book. The information is derived 
mainly from the Kabul Times Annual and the 
USAID directory, the latter source giving the 
part an immediate bias by the inclusion of a 
number of young men of comparatively minor 
importance whose chief claim to fame is that 
they have studied in the U.S.A. The nature of 
the sources also involves a serious but in- 
evitable omission: no members of the armed 
forces appear in part I and in view of the nature 
of the 1973 revolution this must be a major 
limitation on its usefulness. The decision to 
select names on the basis of sources rather 
than of office holding means that this part 
cannot be used systematically by social and 
political scientists. For example, many, but 
not all members of parliament are listed and 
it is not stated in which parliament individuals 
served. One notable absentee is the late Prime 
Minister, Dr. Maywandwal. The principal in- 
formation usually given is posts held, date of 
birth, and mother tongue; tribal allegiance 
is not given except where it is indicated in the 
name. The order in which the names are listed 
is confusing; individuals are listed sometimes 
under their tribal names and sometimes under 
their personal names. Part 1, therefore, al- 
though a considerable improvement on any 
previous work, is the part most capable of 
speedy improvement. 

Part 1r contains about 900 entries and in- 
cludes Afghans who were prominent during the 
period 1747-1945. In fact these dates are mis- 
leading: the directory is really useful only 
for the period after about 1880; very few 
notable Afghans who were prominent before 
that period appear and these include Mir Wais 
Ghilzay, whose career, of course, pre-dates 
1747. The principal sources used for this part 
are the various biographical dictionaries com- 
piled by British Indian officials from the later 
nineteenth century onwards. The first of these 
of which a copy has been found is the Bio- 
graphical accounts of the chiefs, sardars and 
others in Afghanistan, 1888, That work does 
contain & reference to an earlier version, com- 
piled in the 1870's, although no copy of this 
earlier work appears to exist in the India 
Office Library. The series of biographical 
dictionaries continued with a number of 
editions of a work entitled Who is who in 
Afghanistan, which were printed for office use 
between 1914 and 1940. ‘These confidential 
volumes were briefly made available to 
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researchers after the reduction of the 60-year 
rule to 30 years and Adamec was fortunate 
enough to obtain copies of some of them before 
the official mind had second thoughts and 
withdrew them once more from the public gaze. 
These works form an exceptional mine of 
valuable information concerning individuals of 
political importance, although it is not always 
systematic. Scholars need to learn by ex- 
perience how to use this part. Some entries 
are more wide-ranging than the entry word 
indicates, e.g. ‘ Husain Khan ’ contains a short 
history of Maymana down to 1883 and ‘ Sultan 
Murad’ a short history of Qundüz 1840-80. 
Because of the nature of the sources from 
which they are derived many of the entries 
leave individuals in mid-career and the reader 
in the air; an exceptional example is the entry 
* Abdur Rahman ’ which ends in 1885 with the 
most important years of the Amir’s career still 
ahead. No doubt many of these entries can 
be expanded fairly rapidly and new entries 
inserted, especially to amplify the period before 
1880. In general this second part of the Who’s 
tho must be pronounced a cave of Aladdin 
for historians. 

Part 1r contains a very useful list of Afghan 
rulers, members of their households, central 
and provincia! officials, and other twentieth- 
century office holders. From the 1920's on- 
wards the lists become steadily more com- 
prehensive and the list of the 1973 government 
and civil service is very full. The lists of 
members of Afghan embassies abroad and the 
list of foreign representatives in Kabul require 
to be brought up to date. This part is compiled 
from the Sainama-i Kabul (later entitled Da 
Afghanistán Külanay). No similar list ap- 
proaches the completeness of Adamec’s com- 
pilation which will be greatly welcomed by 
students of history, politics, and government. 

Most valuable of all is part rv which contains 
detailed genealogioal tables of branches of the 
Barakzay royal family, beginning in the early 
nineteenth century. These tables are elaborated 
from tables originally compiled by British 
Indian officials and are quite essential to a 
proper understanding of the significant kin- 
ship links in Afghan politics. There are also 
a few tables for other prominent families 
including the Charkhi and Mujaddidi families. 
Although it would be a major task and one 
impossible to complete it would be most help- 
ful if scholars could begin to insert known dates 
against the names in the tables. 

In conclusion it is worth stressing once more 
the immense value of this compilation and 
pleasant to congratulate Ludwig Adameo on 
his initiative in collecting this material and 
making it available to all who are interested in 
Afghanistan. 

M. E. YAPP 
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BsRNARD Lewis:  History—remem- 
bered, recovered, invented. (Yeshiva 
University. Benjamin Gottesman 
Lectures.) ix, lll pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
[1975]. $6.95, £3.45. 


This book contains the text of the three 
Gottesman Lectures delivered last year to 
Yeshiva University in New York City. 
Bernard Lewis’s starting-point is provided by 
two recent commemorations: that in Israel of 
the fall of Masada, and that in Iran of the 
foundation of the Persian state by Cyrus the 
Great. Both these incidents, he points out, 
were long lost to the historical memory of the 
peoples who have now commemorated them ; 
both were recovered as a consequence of 
modern historical scholarship and its ancillary 
disciplines. He goes on to differentiate among 
‘remembered history ’, that is ‘ the collective 
memory of a community or nation or other 
entity’; ‘recovered history’, the recon- 
struction (or construction) of a past recalled 
from oblivion by academic scholarship; and 
‘invented history’, elaborated or fabricated 
for a specific purpose. His discussion of these 
three types of history ranges widely, and (like 
all his writings) abounds in telling phrases and 
stimulating reflections. A few comments on 
matters of detail suggest themselves. Refer- 
ring to the presentation of Alexander the 
Great as a Persian prince and hero in the 
Iskandar nama, the author draws a parallel 
‘with the argument of the English lawyer- 
historians of the 17th century who refused to 
see in the Norman Conquest an overthrow or 
discontinuity, but insisted that William was a 
lawful claimant to the throne establishing his 
right’ (p. 41; cf. pp. 61-2). But the two 
instances are not really comparable: one was 
a matter of literary legend, the other of 
political theory, and side by side with the 
concept of William as the rightful king was the 
more attractive seventeenth-century concept 
of the Norman yoke. A closer analogy would 
perhaps be the presentation of Selim the Grim 
as a hero of neo-Mamlük legend, traces of 
which survive in al-Ishaqi, al-Ghamri, and 
al-Jabarti. Another imperfect parallel of 
another kind ocours on p. 52: ‘ Christianity 
and Islam each envisaged themselves as start- 
ing a new era and began new calendars, the 
one dating from the birth of Christ, the other 
from the migration of Muhammad ...'. But 
while the Year of the Flight was quickly 
adopted as the Muslim era, the Year of Graco 
did not come into use generally among 
Christians until seven centuries had passed, 
and originated (two centuries earlier) not as a 
commemoration but as a by-product of the 
practical business of computing Easter tables. 
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Older eras long survived in Christian chan- 
ceries; the Spanish era in the Iberian Penin- 
sula until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
while (& remarkable anomaly) the Seleucid era 
together with the Muslim era was used in 
treaties between the Mamlik sultans and the 
authorities in the Latin Kingdom. Finally, on 
pp. 60-1 Bernard Lewis has some remarks on 
the ' ritus] reenactment of the past’ as a con- 
comitant of revolutions. One of the most 
thoroughgoing and sustained examples of 
this phenomenon occurred during the Mahdist 
revolution in the Sudan. The Mahdi’s termi- 
nology and imagery presented the revolution 
as a conscious re-enactment of the beginnings 
of Islam with himself and his chief followers 
designated as the successors (khulafa') of the 
Prophet and his Companions. This merging of 
Urzeit and Endzeit was both an assertion of 
legitimacy and & political programme. 
P. M. HOLT 


J. V. Kinner WiLsoN: Imdo-Sumerian: 
a new approach to the problems of the 
Indus script. [vii], 55 pp., plate. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974. 
£1.50. 


This is the third attempt in the last few 
years to decipher the Indus Valley script. The 
first two, by Finnish and Russian scholars 
working independently (see the bibliography 
at the end of K.W.’s booklet), came to the 
conclusion that the language of the inscriptions 
belonged to the Dravidian group. Though 
neither decipherment has yet gained general 
acceptance, the Dravidian hypothesis was at 
any rate a plausible one. Kinnier Wilson, on 
the other hand, has attacked the problem from 
another angle and gives us in this handsomely 
produced booklet the result of his ‘new 
approach’, This can be summed up in two 
propositions: (i) the language written in the 
Indus script is Sumerian, and (ii) the seals are 
not seals in the accepted sense of the word but 
mere stamps used singly or in groups to write 
economic or administrative documents. 

I regret to say that neither hypothesis carries 
much conviction. The sheer mass of different 
stamps an accountant would have needed to 
perform his tasks makes this Indian precursor 
of the printing press most improbable. And 
as to the seals being written in Sumerian, this 
would imply either that two groups of auto- 
ehthonous Sumerians would have, almost 
simultaneously, invented systems of writing 
which, though different, display enough 
similarity for one of them to allow the decipher- 
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ment of the other; or that a group of Sumerian 
settlers from Babylonia would have abandoned 
their native script and devised a new one, 
different from, yet related to, it to write their 
own language. Everything we know of the 
history of cuneiform makes this hypothesis 
untenable: if anything, Sumerians would have 
used cuneiform to write the local language. 
And besides, the very existence of Sumerian 
settlers is wholly hypothetical. That there 
were trade relations between Babylonia and 
the Indus Valley is fairly certain but, rather 
strangely, they seem to have been one-sided : 
while a good number of Indus-type seals were 
found in Babylonia, hardly any unmistakably 
Sumerian object has ever been found in the 
Indus Valley. 

It is, of course, not good enough for a 
reviewer simply to reject an author’s con- 
clusions without arguing the case. But a fuil 
discussion, point by point of the booklet under 
review is obviously impossible in the short 
space at my disposal and 1 shall restrict my- 
self to a few examples. 

The author (pp. 3 ff.) chooses two signs 
which, as they differ only in the presences in one 
of a number of additional strokes, he considers 
to be variations of the same sign. This is, of 
course, possible though by no means certain. 
What, however, seems to me definitely out of 
the question, is his identification of the Indus 
sign as a form of the Sumerian pictogram bad 
‘wall, fortress’. First, the Uruk piotogram 
with which he compares it is not bad but ezen. 
(Ironically, the archaic form of ddd found in 
a Lagash inscription (Sollberger, Corpus, Urn. 
34 iv 4) is much closer to the Indus sign!) 
Secondly, the Indus sign does not show & 
closed perimeter but is wide open at one end— 
not a very convincing way of representing a 
fortress. (The Ur sign adduced by K.W. is 
reproduced with four open ‘ gates’ through 
& misinterpretation of the original in which 
the ‘gates’ are confused with the frame of 
the ‘line’ in which it appears.) 

Now, the sign identified as tdd is often 
followed by another consisting of seven vertical 
strokes which K.W. interprets, quite reason- 
ably, as the numeral ‘7° and reads, in 
Sumerian, imin, the group thus becoming bad- 
imin. In support of this, the author quotes the 
occurrence of bàd-tmin in the Sumerian epic 
poem ' Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta’. 
It should be noted, however, that as the Indus 
script runs from right to left (a fact recognized 
by K.W.), the reading of our two-sign sequence 
should be imin-bad and not bdd-imin. But 
more about the direction of the script later. 

That groups of vertical strokes would re- 
present numerals is, as I said, perfectly reason- 
able, but the over-all picture of the system 
given by K.W. appears so complicated that it 
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is difficult to accept it uncritically. Take for 
example the group consisting of the pictogram 
of a fish and two parallel vertical strokes, i.e., 
FISH + 2. As min is Sumerian for ‘2’ and 
Dravidian( !) for ‘ fish’, the accountant would 
write the two-stroke sign, read min = ‘2’, and 
then, perhaps to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing?, would add a second sign, FISH, 
which in Dravidian would be read min. The 
mind boggles, but it boggles even more when 
the fact that the risx sign is found with other 
numerals as well leads the author to the con- 
clusion that ‘ arising out of a more original use 
in association with min ‘‘ two”, the fish-sign 
has the function of a determinative following 
numbers’ (p. 11). 

For the numeral ‘10’ K.W. choses a sign 
in the form of a circle (with or without a central 
dot as ‘ space-filler °), a circle being the archaic 
form of the cuneiform numeral ‘10’. He then 
proceeds to interpret two other signs, one 
looking like a capital U and the other like a 
closing parenthesis, as representing half- 
circles and therefore the numeral ‘5’. This, 
though not very convincing (why not represent 
a half-circle simply by a half-circle ?), may 
perhaps be accepted, but what of the fact that 
the number ‘10’ could be written either as 
10 or as 5 +- 5, or, for that matter, the number, 
‘7? as either 7 (ie. seven vertical 
strokes) or 5 + 2? Not to mention the case 
(p. 13, example 33) where the sign for * 10 ! is 
read '5' (admittedly with a query) for no 
better reason than the occurrence of an 
allegedly parallel phrase. 

So much for numerals, Let us now examine 
two other signs, the first of which (with a 
number of alleged and rather improbable 
variants) the author considers to represent a 
scale (p. 10) and reads la ‘ to weigh * (Sumorian 
lá). He finds confirmation of his reading in the 
existence of a variant of the sign SOALE in 
which the original sign is surmounted by an 
angular sign looking like the archaio form of 
Sumerian lá. Next (pp. 11 ff.), K.W. identifies 
a sign looking like a capital D bisected by an 
oblique stroke as a bow-and-arrow, and reads 
it ban, which is Sumerian for ‘bow’. ‘The 
BOW-AND-ARROW Sign, or ban, will therefore bo 
used to write the name of the Sumerian 
measure of capacity, bán, as well as the 
Sumerian prefixal sequence ba-n- We can thus 
(pp. 12 ff.) write ba-n-la ‘ he has weighed out’ 
(specifically * grain’). Now, as any Sumerolo- 
gist knows, ba-n-la, though in theory possible, 
18 never, or, to be cautious, hardly ever, used 
and lá ‘to weigh’ can be used in connexion 
with ‘silver’ for instance, but never with 
‘ grain ' which demands the verb dg ‘ to mete 
out’. 

One last example of the author’s method. 
From the fact that numerals are often followed 
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(or rather preceded !) by a group consisting of 
two parallel vertical strokes and a circle 
circumscribing a star, K.W. (p. 20) identifies 
the strokes with the archaic form of Sumerian 
a ('water' and mere syllable a), and the 
starred circle (and its * variants’) with 
Sumerian an. Now in Sumerian the sequence 
-a-an is read -àm, which is the enclitic form of 
‘to be’, 3rd person singular. Therefore, in the 
Indus script -a-an must also be read -am, 
(cuneiform -àm), which is * possibly also the 
historical antecedent ’ of the Sumerian agentive 
suffix -e. We are now in a position to read a 
certain sentence as bad-imin-e ... ban ban-la 
* Bad-imin has weighed out (so many) ban (of 
grain)’ (p. 21). It is, however, remarkable 
that in that fairly simple sentence the signs 
making up the subject have to be read from 
left to right, while the rest of the sentence is 
read in the normal direction right to left. 

This problem of the direction of the writing 
is discussed by the author in ch. iv (pp. 30-3). 
Although he accepts the generally-held view 
that it ran from right to left, his decipherment 
compels him to admit ‘some exceptions’, 
though ‘ some ’ is certainly an understatement. 
And the explanation of the exceptions by 
reference to reversed sequences (i.e. right to 
left) in cuneiform is not at all convincing. 
Except for a very few ‘ frozen’ forms which 
survived to the end, the relatively free distri- 
bution of the cuneiform signs within a ‘line’ 
disappeared completely c. 2400 ».c. 

There are many other points which I find 
difficult to accept, such as the assumption of 
a 'word-divider' (in two variants), or the 
explanation (p. 34) of the absence of names of 
commodities except for ‘silver’ and ‘ grain’ 
as a mere book-keeping device, all commodities 
being entered in accounts only in terms of 
their barter value in silver or grain, a theory 
based on the fact that silver and grain also 
denoted barter values in Mesopotamia. But 
the author knows, of course, the wealth of 
names of commodities which nevertheless 
appear in economio cuneiform texts. And I am 
equally unconvinced by K.W.’s interpretation 
of the animals represented on Indus seals as 
the symbol of the authority or ruler being the 
subject of the transaction recorded. 

If I may conclude in lapidary form, the 
Indus script, at least as far as I am concerned 
remains undeciphered. But I should like to 
add that by his bold attempt to crack the 
tantalizing secrets of a mysterious script, and 
especially by the originality of his approach, 
Kinnier Wilson has earned our gratitude and 
admiration. That, in my considered opinion, 
he has failed is beside the point: failures can 
also contribute to the progress of scholarship. 


EDMOND SOLLBERGER 
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J. E. van LOHUIZEN-DE Leeuw and 
J. M. M. Unaaus (ed.): South Asian 
archaeology 1973: papers from the 
second International Conference of the 
Association for the Promotion of South 
Asian Archaeology in Western Europe 
held im the University of Amsterdam. 
xii, 187 pp., 48 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1974. Guilders 142. 


Conference proceedings are usually difficult 
to review because of the wide range of topics 
and the divergent theoretical and methodo- 
logical approaches represented. This volume, 
which includes 14 of the papers presented to a 
meeting in the Institute for South Asian 
Archaeology, Amsterdam, is no exception to 
the rule. Subjects range widely: Pleistocene 
environments, the urgent need for conservation 
at Mohenjo-daro, zooarchaeology, linguistics, 
architeeture and pottery from prehistorio sites, 
and art historical and iconographic studies of 
monuments and sculpture of Buddhist and 
medieval Hindu cultures. The only common 
denominator evident to this reviewer is that 
the authors, from Belgium, Britain, Ceylon, 
Finland, France, Germany, India, Italy, and 
the Netherlands were all present in Europe, 
had a primary interest in the antiquity of the 
Indian subcontinent, were free of field-work 
commitments, and had the money and time 
to go to Amsterdam in the early summer of 
1973. But this is no bad thing, for the volume 
presents, as it were, & random cross-section of 
up-to-date research by many of the leading 
figures in Indian studies, and allows some sort 
of assessment of current preoccupations and of 
the present state of knowledge. And while 
some papers are ephemera produced to justify 
participation in the conference, others are 
substantial contributions which will be con- 
sulted for many years. Papers discussed in this 
review are only those falling within the 
reviewer's particular interest and competence. 

The organizer of the mecting, and principal 
editor of the proceedings, Professor J. B. van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw, reports on the present 
state of Mohenjo-daro, the greatest prehistoric 
site in the subcontinent, 50 years after its 
excavation by Sir John Marshall and his team, 
The situation must be of concern to archaeolo- 
gists everywhere, and particular note should 
be taken by excavators, who even today seldom 
devote adequate attention and funds to the 
preservation of excavated monuments. For 
the buildings of Mohenjo-daro, once the 
astonishment of the archaeological world, are 
now, in van Lohuizen’s words, ‘in a state of 
utter disintegration and decay and are rapidly 
approaching the point of total destruction ’. 
The causes of the damage are several, but 
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principally it comes from a rising water table 
and the accompanying salinity following the 
construction of the Sukkur Barrage across the 
Indus. Precipitation of salt crystals on sur- 
faces up to about 5 feet from the ground makes 
walls susceptible to erosion and undermining. 
Although this process is probably irreversible, 
van Lohuizen reports on the ambitious and 
well-thought-out ‘ Master Plan" for conserving 
Mohenjo-daro which has been prepared by 
UNESCO and the government of Pakistan, 
and for which an appeal to raise five million 
dollars was inaugurated in October 1973. 

The most substantial contribution to the 
volume is contained in a progress report on the 
ISMEO excavations at Shahr-i Sükhta in 
Iranian Sist&n by Biscione, Bulgarelli, Con- 
stantini, Piperno, and Tosi. After a brief 
introduction to the history of the project, the 
sequence of prehistoric settlement is discussed 
against a theoretical background which clearly 
shows that processes of adaptation, social and 
economic change, and urban growth are among 
the primary concerns of the excavators. To 
the reviewer, this gives their report a parti- 
cular interest. "The evidence from the pre- 
historic graveyard at Shahr-i Sikhta is pre- 
sented in a more purely descriptive manner, 
well illustrated, although occasionally (e.g. 
p. 32, para. 5) the wording is such that the 
author’s meaning is far from clear. 

The evidence for highly specialized indus- 
trial areas in the early third millennium 3.0. 
is one of the most important aspects of the 
work ab Shahr-i Sükhta, and earlier reports are 
continued here with a detailed discussion of 
the evidence for the manufaoture of lapis 
lazuli beads. Finally, a short preliminary report 
is presented on the microscopic organic re- 
mains obtained from systematically collected 
soil samples. Interesting in itself (there are 
numerous well-preserved Vitis and Cucumis 
seeds, fish bones, and egg-shell fragments), 
the report serves to warn us of the great wealth 
of biological remains preserved in, but seldom 
systematically collected from, prehistoric sites 
of South Asia. 

R. C. Gaur, excavator of the important but 
scarcely published late prehistoric site of 
Atranjikhera, argues that the mysterious Ochre 
Coloured Pottery (OCP) should be associated 
with the Copper Hoards, and that both were 
the products of a technically sophisticated 
people centred in the Ganges-Jumna Doab, 
contemporary with, but littie influenced by, 
the Harappa Culture. Gaur’s arguments are 
persuasive, but the hard evidence is still 
meagre and the key site of Lal Qila, excavated 
by himself. is also not yet published. 

B. Allchin and A. Goudie present an interim 
report on their 1971-2 and 1972-3 seasons in 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. This project, which 
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they rightly call prehistoric geography rather 
than archaeology, continues to develop and the 
authors show how much geomorphology has 
to offer to Palaeolithic archacology, and that 
it is possible to make sense of stone age 
sequences and distributions without any 
excavation. A substantial monograph on this 
project is now in preparation and its publication 
will certainly be a landmark such as H. De 
Terra and T. T. Paterson’s Studies of the Ice 
Age in India and associated human cultures was 
& generation earlier. 

A. T. Clason reports on some of the achieve- 
ments of archaeozoological research in India, 
& sub-discipline which has yet to realize its 
full potential there, and it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Clason’s encouragement and training of 
younger Indian workers will lead to more 
rigorous methods than have been customarily 
employed in the past. 

Seven papers focus on aspects of the 
historical period; among them, J. Schots- 
mans and J. C. Harle discuss the proper 
attribution of unprovenanced sculptures and 
remind us of the predatory and destructive 
side of Western Indology—the art market. 
H. Hartel, O. Viennot, and S. Bandaranayake 
treat problems of architectural interpretation 
at Sonkh and Mukundara and in Ceylon 
respectively. Although writing on a topic 
quite outside this writer’s field of competence, 
Bandaranayake impressed me with his ex- 
tended discussion of Buddhist tree-temples. 
In organization, illustration, and expression 
this paper is a model of its kind and made me 
want to know more of his work. 

In its presentation, the book improves on 
the already excellent standard set by the 
publication of the 1971 conference at Cam- 
bridge,! although at the cost of a very heavy 
increase in price. The many figures and maps 
are always of good quality, and the plates are 
seldom less than excellent. Literals are few; 
the only annoying errors noted were the trans- 
position of captions between plates 13 and 14, 
and the omission of a caption for plate 31b. 


I. C. GLOVER 


J. C. Harte: Gupta sculpture: Indian 
sculpture of the fourth to the sixth 
centuries A.D. xii, 57 pp., front., 79 
plates, map. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1974. £6. 


Though the Gupta family ruled an empire of 
legendary magnificence for almost 200 years, 
the individual contribution of the Gupta kings 
to the development of art in India is impossible 


1 N. Hammond (ed.), South Asian archaeo- 
logy, London, Duckworth, 1973. 
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to determine. From when that dynasty 
exercised supreme influence over an enormous 
territory, not one monument has survived 
which was the personal endowment of any 
Gupta emperor. Yet the first images dated in 
their reign, though crude and archaic in 
quality, show that a new style of art had 
definitely come into being within 50 years of 
imperial rule. From such small and hesitant 
beginnings it took a century for the sculptors 
of the Gupta epoch to reach the glorious zenith 
of North Indian art. Already, less than 200 
years from the inauguration of ther empire, 
the domains of the Guptas were sinking fast 
into complete obscurity. Yet, long after that 
imperial family had all but disappeared, the 
creative impulse of the Gupta style continued 
to be an unrivalled influence on the course of 
Indian art. If nothing else, the very existence 
of such powerful monarchs must have stim- 
ulated a new awareness in the people of their 
empire, for by the end of Gupta rule, the ideals 
of art over the largest area of the subcontinent 
had been changed forever. 

Dr. Harle discusses Gupta sculpture in the 
context of dynastic history, giving a short 
account of each Gupta emperor’s reign, but his 
survey of the art is extended to include works 
produced as late as a.D. 550 and others pro- 
duced in regions such as Ajanta and western 
India, which lay, strictly speaking, outside the 
boundaries of the empire. Within these well- 
chosen limits, it is the author’s view that 
*,.. the Gupta period as a whole may then be 
divided into an early Gupta period, extending, 
depending on the region, well into the fifth 
century, a Gupta period proper, and a late 
Gupta period beginning in the west perhaps 
as early as the second quarter of the fifth 
century but considerably later in the east. 
Works undertaken after the middle of the sixth 
century are then considered to belong to the 
post-Gupta period ’ (p. 6). 

Harle’s discussion is based as much as 
possible on the evidence of dated or attribut- 
able monuments. He only suggests the develop- 
ment of style when the datable evidence is 
missing. His text emerges clear and convinc- 
ing. Yet it avoids with tact the odious rigours 
of dogmatism. 

It is superfluous to list the many good 
points of this book. It is an invaluable 
work to be read by anyone with an 
interest in the period. With this in mind, 
it becomes the reviewer’s immediate task 
to mention some areas of disagreement, 
and to offer the following comments on points 
of detail. 

It was disappointing to read that *. . . sculp- 
ture in bronze cannot be considered a major 
aspect of Gupta art’ (p. 8). The very few 
metal images assignable to the period are 
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surely as fine as most contemporary works in 
stone. ‘The author's detailed opinion would 
have been of enormous interest, especially as 
more Gupta bronzes may still be discovered. 

After investigating the most important 
styles within the Gupta domain, Harle does 
not consider any monument found further east 
than Sàrn&th with the sole exception of a 
Buddha from Bodhgay&. The sparse remains 
of eastern India, once the heart of this empire, 
would have added yet another aspect to the 
history of a style which consists, almost 
entirely, of varied and distinctive local idioms. 

From areas peripheral to the Gupta empire, 
stone images have appeared, undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Gupta style, and there is a 
vigorous regional art which may yet contra- 
dict the author's statement that '... there 
seems to be ... no warrant for the inclusion 
here of sculpture from Gandhiara and the 
N. W.' (p. 24). The male head with an enor- 
mous marble crown from Charsadda seems a 
fine example of plastic art from the edges of 
the Gupta empire (now in Peshawar Museum ; 
illustrated as No. 328 in Five thousand years 
of art in Pakistan, the catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion at Centraal Museum, Utrecht, May 1963). 

The evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, and 
surviving monuments from Bamiyan to 
Polonnàruwa demonstrate the existence of 
colossal sculpture all over the Indian world. 
Though fate has dealt but roughly with such 
ponderous immovables, it seems an over- 
statement to assert that ‘... colossi are not in 
the Indian spirit? (p. 10). 

In tracing the beginning of the school of 
Sarnath, the author does not fully stress the 
influence of sculpture from Mathur&. Since 
Kusina times, statues in the robust and 
confident style of Mathura had been com- 
missioned at the capital and transported to 
Sarnith. A headless torso of Buddha, from 
Sarnath (now in the National Museum, New 
Delhi) attests a continuing influence in the 
Gupta epoch. The fragment, which if memory 
serves is executed in a red sandstone, must 
represent either the product of a workshop at 
Mathura, or its contemporary copy at Sarnath. 
There is then, a reminiscence of the Mathura 
style in the unusually stolid form of a standing 
Buddha from Sarnath (illustration 52). 

One of Harle’s excellent photographs throws 
light on the inscriptions from Sarnath which 
so puzzled Rosenfield (see J. M. Rosenfield, 
* On the dated carvings of Sarnath’, Artibus 
Asiae, xxvi, 1, 1963). Their dedicatory in- 
scriptions state that two of these images of 
Buddha were ‘... adorned with the raised 
auspicious umbrella’ (see Harle’s illustration 
68). A glance at illustration 66 will instantly 
demonstrate what the epigrapher meant by an 
image ‘ with umbrella ’. 
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A case can be made that the sculpture of 
Sarnath is the finest of the period, reaching 
its consummation in the type of the Buddha 
image. Still the book would have benefited, 
if its author had included the figures of other 
deities, the Taras and Bodhisattvas, which 
show very different aspects of this superb 

le. 

Acknowledging the prodigious demands of 
religion upon the character of Indian art, 
Harle takes care to explain in some detail the 
iconography of the sculptures. In places 
perhaps his discussion could be extended 
further. 

The tree behind the halo of a seated Tirthan- 
kara, is not just the decorative device so beloved 
of Gupta artisans (illustration 46). Though 
eursorily represented, the Asoka tree should 
identify this Digambara Jina as Mahavira, 
who attained omniscience under its shade, or 
else if a different tradition is accepted, then 
the  Tirthankara may be identified as 
Mallinatha. 

After comparing stelae from the eastern 
and southern entrances of the Great Stüpa at 
Safici, Harle reaches the conclusion that two 
pairs of figures attendant on seated Buddhas 
should be identified as Indra and Brahma 
(p. 42, illustrations 38 and 39). But, though 
damaged, none of these subsidiary figures 
seems to have possessed the four faces which by 
Gupta times were the distinctive characteristic 
of Brahma, while a thunderbolt held by the 
crowned companion on the eastern side, could 
equally be, as the author acknowledges, the 
attribute of the Bodhisattva Vajrapani. Nor 
can the type of crown worn by the attendants 
on the left of both Buddhas, be taken to in- 
dicate that these must be figures of Indra, for 
at Safici itself there appears a magnificent 
image of contemporary date, replete with 
crown, and unequivocally identified from its 
donative inscription as the Bodhisattva 
Vajrapani (illustration 41). After astutely 
considering the orientation of all four stelae 
around the base of the stiipa, Marshall and 
Foucher concluded that, in conformity with 
the practice of northern Buddhism, the main 
images represented the four heavenly Buddhas 
(The monuments of Sanchi, pp. 38-9 and 250-1, 
plate Lxx). They went on to identify the 
statue on the stüpa's eastern face as Aksobhya, 
and it is this very Buddha whose emanation 
is supposed, in Mahayana religion, to be the 
Bodhisattva Vajrap&ni. It would perhaps be 
best, then, to conolude that the seated figures 
facing the cardinal directions are indeed the 
four celestial Buddhas, and that among their 
companion Bodhisattvas only a statue of 
Vajrapàpi, standing beside the spiritual 
Buddha in whom he takes origin, can be 
identified with any certainty. 
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Beyond question, the webbed fingers of the 
image from Mankuwar are not as Harle 
suggests“... simply a device so that the 
fingers will not be unsupported and easily 
broken’ (p. 45, illustration 55). This extra- 
ordinary characteristic is one of the 32 major 
distinguishing marks of the Mahapurusa, 
and it is present on almost every other statue of 
Buddha where the hands are clearly displayed, 
in stone or bronze from the Gupta period. 

Though the author may have rejected the 
idea, it is possible to concur with others in 
identifying the Kinnara-mithuna (illustration 
138) more specifically as Purüravas and Urvadi, 
and to suggest that the curious object in 
Durgà's hand is a fan or a brush of peacock 
feathers (illustration 17). 

It is a matter for regret that so important a 
book could have been published by this ancient 
university press without an index. There is & 
printing mistake when objects in the hands of 
Siva (plate 53) are compared (on p. 45) with 
illustration 129 instead of 128, and the other- 
wise excellent map omits Bhinmal, which, 
situated about 30 miles south-west of Jalor, is 
the origin of an extraordinary image (illustra- 
tion 87). Slight confusion covers the captions 
because a uniform method of recording dates 
has not been employed throughout. It would 
be best to have included the Christian era in 
brackets beside the date as given in the ori- 
ginal inscription. 

Apart from these points, this thoughtful 
and perceptive book remains by far the most 
important contribution to the history of 
Gupta sculpture, which has yet been made. 
It will surely continue to be so for many years 
to come. 

DOUGLAS MODOUGALL 


Kraus FiscHuER: Dächer, Decken und 
Gewölbe indischer Kultstatten und Nutz- 
bauten. ix, 191 pp., 64 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1974. DM 108. 


This is the first study entirely devoted to the 
structural systems of roofs, vaults, and domes 
which are employed throughout Indian 
architecture. Commencing with the earliest 
examples of free-standing architecture, dating 
from the Gupta period, Professor Fischer takes 
his survey through the Islamic period up to 
the present century to encompass both reli- 
gious and secular monuments built in stone, 
brick, and wood. His study proposes that the 
unity of Indian architecture throughout 
various periods may be illustrated by an under- 
standing of particular structural devices; an 
approach which is original and convincing. 
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The first chapter introduces and contrasts 
buildings and conceptions of space in ancient 
India with Islamic India. Certain generalities 
about architectural traditions are then pre- 
sented such as a note on architects and artisans, 
the usage of certain building materials, parti- 
cularly stone masonry, and the type of 
decoration employed. Only then is the princi- 
pal chapter of the study introduced in which 
the various devices of roofing, vaulting, and 
creating domes are examined in a systematic 
typological survey. Progressing from simple 
structural devices such as roofing a space with 
& single stone slab, or a series of slabs supported 
on & beam, the techniques of corbelling, 
vaulting, and domes are each examined. 
Further subdivisions are introduced within 
each category so that 10 and more dome types 
are distinguished, together with their sup- 
porting devices including squinches and 
pendentives. This typological survey is 
strictly organized so that each of the sections 
comprises the same information; a general 
description of the structural system, terms 
employed for the system in ancient texts and 
modern studies, an examination of the 
structural behaviour of the system, origins 
both indigenous and foreign, typical examples, 
and any associated meanings. Such an 
organization of information facilitates oross- 
references. The following chapter is devoted 
to a historical and regional approach in which 
& chronology is pursued, introducing the 
structural systems as they make their appear- 
ance in Indian architecture and tracing their 
various evolutions. The conclusion presents the 
unity of the Indo-Islamic building tradition, 
stressing the theme that ancient Indian struc- 
tural devices continued into Islamic times and 
often brought with them certain associated 
meanings. Thus, the dome is compared to the 
Hindu-Buddhist mandala, stápa, and éikhara, 
and roofs arranged on nine squares from both 
Hindu and Islamic buildings are brought 
together. The study is completed with an 
extensive bibliography and a series of indexes 
arranged according to artistic centre or site, 
patrons of building or master architects/ 
ateliers, and architectural or art terms. A 
summary chart co-ordinates the chronological 
and geographical information with the typolo- 
gical analysis and gives page and illustration 
references. 'The text is generously illustrated 
and there are a number of unusual and little- 
known examples. Over 100 line drawings of 
plans, seotions, and details of the buildings 
clarify the text. 

Certainly Klaus Fischer is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent presentation of his 
systematic analysis of a difficult but significant 
subject. The most valuable part of the book 
is probably the series of descriptions of the 
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different types of roofs, vaults, and domes 
which are clearly distinguished from each 
other. The comparative system employed to 
present the information for each of these types 
is effective and permits a treatment in some 
depth. There is also clear reference to drawings 
and photographs. The discussion on termi- 
nology is most useful and immediately makes 
apparent the confusing range of terms em- 
ployed by scholars to describe the same 
structural systems. Also to be commended are 
the well laid out indexes and summary chart 
which co-ordinate the different types of in- 
formation. The weaknesses of the study are 
inevitable as there is little opportunity for the 
author to describe carefully individual monu- 
ments, being only concerned with their roofed, 
vaulted, or domed portions. There is some 
uncritical acceptance of datings for some of 
the earlier monuments, for example, the Aihole 
Ladkhan temple (p. 41) could hardly be a mid- 
fifth century a.p. building. There is also the 
question of interpreting the carrying over into 
the Islamic period of architectural forms 
employed in the Hindu tradition. As Hindu 
artisans continued to work under the patronage 
of Islamic rulers, it is not surprising that this 
occurred in matters of building teohniques. 
What is more difficult to determine is the 
extent to which there was any transference of 
beliefs and symbolie associations with certain 
architectural forms. The problem of the 
relation between architeeture and meaning in 
ancient India is not yet understood, and it is 
to be admitted that there exists among certain 
scholars a tendency to discover symbolic 
meanings in architectural forms. However, it 
is sometimes difficult to find evidence to 
demonstrate such associations and the author 
has not convincingly shown that the dome, 
for example, was truly able to inherit meanings 
previously associated with the mandala, stupa, 
and éikharg. It is to be regretted that no 
English summary translation has been included 
for this would have made the study accessible 
to readers in India. 
GEORGE MICHELL 


G. B. DEGLURKAR: Temple architecture 
and sculpture of Maharashtra. [xiv], 
185 pp., 68 plates, 13 figs. Nagpur: 
Nagpur University, 1974. Rs. 120. 


With the inadequate and incomplete docu- 
mentation of the sacred architecture of India, 
any study which aims at a systematic des- 
cription and classification of the temples of a 
single region is indeed most welcome. This 
study concentrates on the structural temples 
of Maharashtra, almost all of which belong to 
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the period extending from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuries A.D. After the earlier 
glories of the rock-cut sanctuaries at Ajanta, 
Ellora, and many other sites in, Maharashtra, 
these temples cannot be claimed as the archi- 
teotural masterpieces of the region. Neverthe- 
less, an understanding of their forms and 
styles is necessary in order to comprehend the 
spread of the northern or Nagara style of 
temple architecture into the Decoan during 
the medieval period. Burgess and Cousens 
were the first to realize the significance of these 
monuments but their pioneermg work has now 
been substantially expanded by this study in 
which a detailed description of over 60 temples 
within the region is presented. There are, 
however, certain limits to this documentation 
as the author has preferred to concentrate on 
the monuments of the central and eastern 
districts of the state, particularly Vidarbha 
and Marathwada. 

The study commences with a short historical 
introduction which points out that most of the 
structural temples surviving in Maharashtra 
were built by the later Calukyan or Yadava 
rulers and their feudatories. A description of 
the temples themselves follows and this 
chapter takes up the largest portion of thestudy. 
Other than the earlier femples at the site of 
Ter which belong to a period before the 
eleventh century, the monuments described 
here are divided according to architectural 
style into later Calukyan and Niagara temples. 
However, it is the Nagara temples which 
comprise the larger and more important group. 
Each temple is carefully described both for its 
architectural forms and sculptural content. 
Any epigraphical evidence available for the 
dating or attribution of the temple is also given. 
The Nagara series are divided into three cate- 
gories of style according to the amount of 
seulpture with which the temples are decorated. 
The first category comprises temples with 
profusely decorated walls covered with 
sculptural panels, whereas the third category 
has its temples almost devoid of figure 
sculpture and decoration. The second category 
falls between these two. In terms of chronology 
it would appear that the first stylistic category 
makes its appearance in the eleventh century 
while the other two categories are not detected 
until the thirteenth century. Such an analysis 
of style, though only treated here in a summary 
fashion, is of great importance because it is 
typical of the evolution of style in the later 
phases of all medieval temple architecture. 
During this period the amount of sculptural 
decoration employed on the outer walls and 
within the interiors of temples was greatly 
reduced, often replaced by uncut stone blocks. 
Thus, there is the suggestion that sculptors 
who had been responsible for the carving of 
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figurative panels on the outer walls of temples 
and the friezes of decoration throughout the 
buildings were increasingly replaced by architec- 
tural masons. Within these stylistic categories 
further distinctions are made with respect to 
plan type, especially between single-shrined 
and triple-shrined temples. 

The second significant part of this study is 
devoted to a comparison of the icons and 
sculptures of the temples. These are brought 
together so that observations with respect to 
iconography are possible. Decorative sculp- 
ture, often of geometric or floral design, is also 
described. This makes a welcome departure 
from the more usual practice of confining an 
account of architectural sculpture to cult 
icons alone. These decorative designs form an 
important link between architecture and 
sculpture and illustrate the intimate connexion 
between both in the arts of India. It is interest- 
ing to learn that the temples of the third and 
most unadorned category still retain elaborately 
carved columns and ceilings for their interiors. 

The study is well concluded in a section 
entitled ‘ Epilogue’. Here many interesting 
points about the temples are found, such as the 
materials used and the methods of construc- 
tion. The plans are compared for the way in 
which they combine shrine and hall and also 
for their orientation east or west. Then comes 
an examination of the treatment of the eleva- 
tions, including the superstructures (skharas) 
and roof systems. The features of the interiors 
of the temples are also discussed, especially 
the carved doorways, columns, and ceilings. 

A brief glossary of architectural terms is 
appended, but this does not appear to be 
exhaustive and the reader may have to refer 
to the text for several terms. The index is also 
not as useful as it might have been due to the 
fact that temple sites are classified according 
to & regional division which does not accord 
with the layout in the text. A map clearly 
displays the locations of the sites and a 
selection of line drawings, mostly temple 
plans, is also valuable. The photographic 
plates, unfortunately, are badly reproduced in 
the manner of many modern Indian publi- 
cations. Despite these limitations,. however, 
this study represents a serious and important 
attempt to document the temples of Maha- 
rashtra which have been very little known to 
students of Indian art. 

GEORGE MICHELL 


QEYAMUDDIN AHAMAD : Corpus of Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions of Bihar 
(4.4. 640-1200). (K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna. Historical 
Research Series, Vol. x.) xxxiii, 
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419 pp. 77 plates, map. Patna: 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
1973. Rs. 75. 


More than a century of intermittent and 
random publication in an increasing diversity 
of journals makes it difficult for the historian 
who wishes to make use of the evidence of the 
inscriptions of a particular geographical area 
of the Indian subcontinent to be sure that he 
has all the published material at his disposal. 
Hence corpora of inscriptions of the various 
provinces are of great utility. Now Qeyamuddin 
Ahmad, Professor of History at Patna Univer- 
sity, has produced a lavish corpus of the 
Arabic and Persian stone epigraphs of his home 
province, with detailed and informative 
commentaries upon them. 184 inscriptions 
extend from the first half of the thirteenth 
century A.D. down to 1200/1785-6, with an 
appendix of 10 later inscriptions of interest. 
Many of the inscriptions have previously been 
published, sometimes more than once, but 
some appear for the first time. Several of the 
inscriptions included have been lost or 
destroyed since they were recorded. 

Inscriptional evidence from Bihar before the 
establishment of Mughal rule in the late 
sixteenth century is given value by the fact 
that the area was a buffer zone between rulers 
established in the upper Gangetic plain (Dehli, 
Jawnpur) and those who were consolidating 
power in Bengal or on its frontier. References 
to the province are scanty in Indo-Muslim 
chronicles, and the inscriptions provide al- 
most the only evidence as to who was in power. 
As Ahmad points out, the Ganges was a con- 
siderable natural obstacle and the control of 
north and south Bihar was often in different 
hands. 

The earliest Muslim inscription of Bihar is 
dated 640/1242. Its letters are magnificently 
cut against a vegetable scroll in & style close to 
that of inscriptions of IItutmish in Dehli. This 
and the following inscriptions (Nos. 2-6) of 
the later thirteenth and early fourteenth 
century are remarkable in failing to acknow- 
ledge any allegiance of the local Muslim power- 
holders to the Dehli sultans. The next group 
of inscriptions demonstrate the effective hold 
upon the area of the Tughluqs, both in north 
&nd south Bihar. The exception is an in- 
seription from Bhagalpur of 769/1367 (No. 20) 
which indicates that Sikandar Shah of Bengal 
was expanding his power into east Bihar after 
the date of Firiz Shah Tughluq’a punitive 
expeditions against him. Several inscriptions 
in the name of the last Tughluq sultan, Mahmüd 
b. Muhammad, are seen by Ahmad as the 
result of an eastward drive of his deputy 
Malik al-sharq Malik Sarwar to chastise rebels 
and establish his authority. The last is dated 
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810/1407 (No. 30), when Mahmiid himself had 
sunk into obscurity, and it contrasts with one 
three years earlier and found only a few miles 
away, in which Ibrahim Shah Sharqi is 
mentioned as the reigning monarch. 

All the inscriptions of the Sharqi Sultans of 
Jawnpur found in Bihar, apart from a recorded 
but lost inscription from Darbhanga in the 
north of the province, are from Bihar Sharif. 
From No. 37 it is evident that Husain Shah 
Sharqi continued to hold this provincial 
capital as late as 892/1486-7, long after Buhlul 
Lodi had driven him from Jawnpur and the 
western part of his territories. All the Sharqi 
period inscriptions which are in Persian, apart 
from the last, use for ‘800’ the form Jas, 
apparently common in North India during this 
period but neglected by Persian lexicographers. 

Inscriptions from the middle of the fifteenth 
century onwards indicate that eastern Bibar 
around Bhagalpur was held by the Bengal 
sultans. In the early sixteenth century, with 
the disappearance of Husain Shah Sharqi, 
they extended their influence as far west as 
Patna itself, as well as to Begusarai and Purnea 
north of the Ganges. 

The Lédi sultans of Dehli are commemorated 
by a single inscription at Patna of 901/1497, 
while the first two Mughal emperors, despite 
Humayin’s campaigns through the area, lack 
any epigraphic record. As might be expected, 
inscriptions of Shér Shah Sür and his Afghan 
successors are more numerous. Even in 979/ 
1569-70 and in the west of the province, at 
Bihar Sharif, the ruler mentioned is Da’td 
Khan Kararani, son of the Afghan ruler of 
Bengal. 

The Mughal presence is first recorded in an 
inscription of 983/1575-6 at Maner. With the 
establishment of Mughal government in Bihar, 
the political significance of information in the 
epigraphs diminishes, though some still pro- 
vide interesting evidence of the unofficial local 
influence of certain Mughal grandees, e.gg. 
Shaikh Farid Bukhari (see p. 192) and 
Shayasta Khan (see p. 293). Others, as might 
be expeoted, shed light upon the history of 
local families and of pious foundations. 

By far the greatest number of inscriptions 
dating from before the Mughal period were 
found at Bihar Sharif, the old administrative 
capital and the location of the shrine of Shaikh 
Sharaf al-Din Ahmad b. Yahya Maneri. In the 
Mughal period those from the new provincial 
capital of Patna predominate. The calligraphy 
of the inscriptions of the thirteenth to fifteenth 
century from Bihar Sharif is of great vigour 
and beauty, based upon a flowing, curvaceous 
documentary hand. It contrasts sharply with 
that of some of the remote provincial in- 
scriptions of the same period. 

Ahmad as an epigrapher stands upon the 
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shoulders of those who have gone before, 
Blochmann, Horn, Yazdani, Desai, and S. H. 
Askari, and so he can often see a little further 
and provide an improved reading. Neverthe- 
less his English renderings should not be 
accepted without scrutiny. In No. 52, p. 123, 
he translates jahandar ast iskandar * is master 
of the world like Alexander’ (my italics), 
missing the reference to the name of the 
reigning monarch Sikandar (Lodi) On p. 188 
and again on p.-189 he takes 44». to be ‘ the 
wife’ of Shaikh Farid Bukhari. I think one 
should read 4 ^L», meaning that Shaikh Farid 
Bukhari was patron of the building work under- 
taken at the shrine. The word is matched by 
"elo , which I read in place of azelo in the 
third inscription there referring to Shaikh 
Farid (No. 81, pp. 190-1). The commentary 
upon the mscriptions is very full and often 
draws upon inaccessible or unpublished 
material. Ahmad in his footnotes has welcome 
news of impending publication of some of the 
great quantity of manuscript material (largely 
in private hands in Patna) regarding the Sufi 
shaikhs of Bihar. Another desideratum is a 
collected edition of S. H. Askari’s widely 
scattered and valuable papers. Ahmad’s corpus 
of inscriptions, in itself a considerable achieve- 
ment, is a step forward in the publication of 
the sources for the history of medieval Bihar. 


SIMON DIGBY 


GENEVIÈVE Bovcnon:  Mamale de 
Cananor; un adversaire de VInde 
portugaise (1507-1528). (Centre de 
Recherches d’Histoire et de Philologie 
de la 1v? Section de l'École Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes. rv. Hautes 
Études Islamiques et Orientales 
d'Histoire Comparée, 7.) xxv, 228 pp. 
Genéve: Librairie Droz; Paris: 
Librairie Minard et Librairie Cham- 
pion, 1975. 


This study is by a member of the team 
assembled by Jean Aubin for the Mare luso- 
indicum project. It covers much untraversed 
ground not only concerning -the Portuguese 
and maritime power in the Indian Ocean, but 
also with regard to South Indian regional 
history and the expansion of Islam in the area. 
Based largely on the Portuguese archives in 
the Torre do Tombo, it brings to our notice an 
able and persistent Muslim opponent of the 
Portuguese. Mme. Bouchon assembles the 
scanty evidence of his activities and scruti- 
nizes it closely. 

The base of operations is the ‘ Kingdom of 
Eli’? or Kélathunadu, the northern march of 
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Kerala, ruled by the ancient dynasty of the 
Kolathiri. By contrast with the territory to 
the south of it, this was a region of few natural 
resources, the prosperity of which entirely 
derived from its convenience as an entrepót of 
ocean trade. With the landmark of Mt. Eli 
visible from far out to sea, it was a natural 
landfall and point of assembly for argosies 
crossing the Arabian Sea. Its ships traded to 
Gujarat, Ceylon, the Bay of Bengal, and the 
Straits and isles of Indonesia. There was a 
particularly close relation with the Maldive 
Islands, at times amounting to political 
dominance over the local rulers there. 

Bouchon also shows that the prosperity and 
power of the Muslim merchants of this Hindu 
kingdom were growing from the fourteenth 
century onwards. She attributes the shifting 
of the main port of the kingdom to Cannanore 
to silting along the coast. The open beach at 
Cannanore was also particularly suited to the 
disembarkation of war-horses, a major item 
in the trade of the kingdom. The shift to 
Cannanore must have taken place about the 
time of the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The Portuguese established their feitoria at 
Cannanore in 1501; and in 1505, with the 
permission of the Kolathiri, built a fort there. 
For a few years it remained of strategic 
importance to them as the base from which 
they could hinder and divert the trade of 
Calicut. 

The personage whom the Portuguese sources 
call Mamale or something similar remains a 
shadowy entity. Even about his true name 
there is some uncertainty, though the survival 
of memories of Mammali the Great in the local 
traditions collected by William Logan in the 
last century shows that its vernacular pro- 
nunciation cannot have differed much from 
what the Portuguese thought that they heard. 
Mamale may have been hereditary chief of the 
local Muslim merchant community, among 
whom, as among the Mapillas of recent times, 
matrilineal succession prevailed. If we take a 
` recorded statement of his own together with 
the by no means reliable chronicle tradition of 
the Maldivian sultans, it is possible that 
Mamale may have been a kingmaker in those 
islands as early as 1494: but he first came to 
the notice of the Portuguese in 1507 as a result 
of one of their more barbarous acts. Gongalo 
Vaz de Gois, cruising near Mt. Eli, arrested a 
sambüq and, ignoring the safe-conduct issued 
by the Portuguese authorities at Cannanore, 
had the crew sewn up in a sail and thrown into 
the sea. The sail burst and the bodies were 
washed up on the beach at Cannanore. Among 
them Mamale recognized his own nephew, and 
he began a feud against the Portuguese which 
he was to pursue for the rest of his life. 
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Mamale sought military aid from the Samori 
of Calicut, who supplied it. The following 
monsoon, when maritime reinforcement was 
impossible, the Portuguese fort was subject to 
an arduous but ultimately unsuccessful siege. 
Bouchon concludes that it was the Muslims 
under their leader who took the initiative in 
this siege and that the Kolathiri did no more 
than legitimize their action. 

The economic and strategic importance of 
Cannanore declined sharply after 1512, as a 
consequence of Albuquerque’s establishment 
of Portuguese control in Goa, Malacca, and 
Hormuz, his diversion of the Gulf horse-trade 
to Goa as sole port of disembarkation and 
his decision to make peace with the Samori of 
Calicut. The centre of Mamale’s own interests 
clearly shifted to the Maldives, where his 
influence was such that they refer to him as 
* Regedor do Mar’. (However, the title may 
also reflect a formal delegation by the Kolathiri 
of authority over the sea and of ancient rights 
over the northerly group of atolls now distin- 
guished as the Laccadives.) By 1510 the 
Portuguese had become aware of his monopoly 
over commodities produced in the Maldives. 
In an effort to prevent their interference there, 
he offered to meet their need of coir, essential 
for the ropes of their fleet. Mamale in spite of 
his enmity towards them continued to supply 
the Portuguese with coir down to 1519. In the 
years 1514 and 1515 he consolidated his power 
in the Maldives, which gained fresh importance 
as an entrepôt of Asian shipping seeking to 
slip through Portuguese control. Vessels from 
Gujarat upon clandestine voyages to Indonesia, 
harboured among the atolls. They were to 
provide the Middle Eastern market with the 
spices which the Portuguese sought to despatch 
to Europe. On account of their anxiety 
regarding this clandestine trade the Portuguese 
established a feitoria in the Maldives with some 
difficulty in 1518. Not earlier than the end of 
the same year Mamale suddenly left the islands, 
probably as the result of a turn of fortune in 
the interminable dynastic struggles of the 
Maldivian ruling family. However Mamale’s 
influence in the islands appears to have con- 
tinued, though the sultan Kalu Muhammad 
now made over to the Portuguese the half of 
his revenue which Mamale had formerly taken. 

Mamale continued his hostilities with the 
Portuguese after he left the Maldives. In 1519 
we find his agents causing them much trouble 
in Ceylon, inciting king Vijayabahu of Kotte 
to attack their new fortress of Colombo, 
procuring from him orders that precious stones 
should not be sold to the Portuguese, and 
hindering the delivery to them of the agreed 
annual tribute of cinnamon. Two years later 
in 1521 Mamale himself provided Vijayabühu 
with artillery and saltpetre for a siege of 
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Colombo which lasted for five months. "This 
siege of Colombo coincides with a flaring up of 
hostilities against the Portuguese throughout 
their Asian establishments from Hormuz to 
Canton. It was probably in this year also, 
Bouchon suggests, that a Gujarati fleet sur- 
prised and destroyed the ill-manned feitoria 
which the Portuguese had so recently estab- 
lished on the Maldive Islands. Bouchon poses 
two questions—whether these simultaneous 
and widespread attacks were concerted, and 
whether Mamale was plotting with the 
instigators of the other attacks? Alas, ‘la 
question demeure posée, car les sources 
demeurent muettes à son égard ’, 

The last years of Mamale’s life remain in 
almost impenetrable obsourity. ^ Mapilla 
Muslim piracy of the Malabar coast grew 
alarmingly under a leader called by the 
Portuguese Balia Hacem. One source states 
that he was the brother of Mamale, another 
that he was the nephew of a man who was the 
author of all the troubles of the Portuguese 
both on the Indian coast and in the Maldives. 
One would think that this could hardly have 
been other than Mamale, but Bouchon is 
inclined to rejeot the hypothesis, for the man 
referred to was taken by the Portuguese and 
was executed at Cannanore &round the end of 
January 1625, while the death of Mamale was 
only reported to the Portuguese crown by his 
brother and heir Poca Amame three years 
later. Poca Amame is identified by Bouchon 
with Pocarelle, who later occupied the same 
position as ‘ Regedor’. He was succeeded by 
his nephew the celebrated A]i Raja or Sea King, 
who in the middle of the century took up the 
struggle against the Portuguese. He has been 
considered, erroneously as Bouohon indicates, 
the founder of the ruling house of the sultans 
of Cannanore. The 29th in matrilineal suc- 
cession from him was ruling at the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

This exceedingly interesting study is written 
in somewhat rebarbative high academic 
French; and linguistio difficulties will put its 
use beyond the reach of most Indian scholars. 
For this reason a summary of the main his- 
torical narrative has been included in this 
review. The descriptions of the economic life 
of the kingdom of Eli and of the Maldives are 
also worthy of close attention. Sadly, like so 
many other French academic publications, 
it is without an index. 

SIMON DIGBY 


V. S. BHATNAGAR: Life and times of 
Sawai Jat Singh, 1688-1743. — xii, 
386 pp. Delhi: Impex India, 1974. 
Rs. 60, 
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After the death of Awrangzéb in a.D. 1707, 
the accelerating pace of the decline of Mughal 
power during the early eighteenth century as 
well as the spectacular reversals of fortune and 
turns of events in northern India have made 
the elucidation of this period an attractive 
challenge to modern historians. William Irvine 
was the first to give detailed treatment to the 
period. His Later Mughals (2 vols., Calcutta, 
1922) depicted, in the grand tradition of 
English nineteenth-century narrative his- 
torians, upon a very broad canvas the intri- 
cately detailed spectacle of events recorded by 
numerous contemporary Indo-Persian chroni- 
clers. After his death the narrative was con- 
tinued in the same vein by his younger 
collaborator, Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Like 
irvine, Satish Chandra has more recently 
surveyed the scene from the court around the 
person of the Mughal emperor in his Parties 
and polities at the later Mughal court (Aligarh, 
1959). This was preceded by the first detailed 
biography of a major Mughal politician of the 
period, Yusuf Husain’s Nizamwl Mulk Asaf 
Jah I (first ed., Bangalore, 1836; reprinted 
Bombay, London 1963). In recent yeara 
Zahiruddin Malik has provided a shorter study 
of the leader of the * Hindostàni' party at the 
emperor Muhammad Shzh's court, the Mir 
Bakshi Kh&n-i Dawràn (in Medieval India 
Miscellany, 1, 1969, 134—233). 

Dr. Bhatnagar's long and competent study 
presents the prospeot of North Indian politics 
of the period from the point of view of yet 
another actor, a Rajput prince who was a 
leading Hindu diplomatist and general among 
the allies and servants of the Mughal emperors. 
It is also a study of Mughal-Rajput relations, 
which combines the use of the contemporary 
Persian narratives with that of the vast stores 
of records, Persian and vernacular, preserved in 
the Rajput states. Following another tradition 
initiated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar and developed 
by the latter’s princely pupil, Maharajkumar 
Raghubir Sinh of Sitamau (in Malwa in 
transition, 1695-1765, Bombay, 1936), Bhat- 
nagar draws particularly on the records of 
the Jaipur house itself, among whom Sawii 
Jai Singh was an outstanding ruler. 

Jai Singh played with ability the roles which 
fell to him as a Rajput prince in subordinate 
alliance with the ailing Mughal empire. When 
the emperor Bahadur Shih attempted to 
deprive him of his patrimony of Amber, he 
speedily won it back by force of arms in the 
emperor's absence and began to develop a 
wide network of diplomatic communications 
which, more than his military prowess and the 
Rajput levies at his disposal, was the main 
source of his influence as a statesman. Jai Singh 
appears as & careful and shrewd diplomatist, 
always mindful that negotiations are rendered 
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more difficult by the memory of violence and 
anger; and are smoothed by the proffering 
of courtesies to the powerful, and inconspicuous 
hospitality and shelter to those who are out 
of luck, perhaps only for the time being. Hence 
Jai Singh was accepted in the role of well- 
wisher and adviser by three great figureheads of 
his age, the Mughal emperor, the Rana of 
Udaipur, and the Maratha Péshwa. His later 
years saw the extension of Maratha powers 
into the borders of Rajasthan itself. While 
prepared to resist them stoutly by force of 
arms on suitable occasions, the main efforts of 
Jai Singh’s diplomacy were to procure terms 
for the accommodation of the Maratha leaders 
within the governmental fabric of the now 
rapidly decaying Mughal empire, by which 
these leaders would help to maintain a stable 
and tolerable government, in which the 
old Mughal governing classes—including the 
Rajput chiefs who had earlier reached such a 
symbiosis—would not be ruined or dispossessed. 

The odds were against an agreement of the 
kind for which Jai Singh strove, acceptable 
to both sides and enforceable. The interests 
of some of the existing Mughal governing 
class would necessarily be injured by a large 
assignment of provincial offices to the 
Marathas, and the agreement would certainly 
have hindered.the ambitions of those great 
officers who hoped to found provincial dynas- 
ties. Views against the somewhat humiliating 
accommodation which Jai Singh proposed 
often prevailed at the Mughal court; while on 
the other side, the changing structure of 
leadership among the Marathas, where power 
had passed from the house of Shivaji to the 
Peshwü and was now devolving upon the 
sardars, made it unlikely that all the sardars 
would cease from their depredations even if an 
agreement were concluded. Despite the ami- 
cable relationship which Jai Singh enjoyed 
with the Pēshwā Baji Rao and despite his 
bringing the Ràpà of Udaipur to show a 
common front with the Mughal emperor, his 
efforts were doomed to failure. When disaster 
struck the Mughal court with the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, a contrary faction was in power 
and Jai Singh a remote onlooker. 

One may note that Bhatnagar takes through- 
out a very unfavourable view of the motives 
of Nizim al-mulk Asaf Jah, whose advice to 
the Mughal emperor and policies he takes to 
have been exclusively guided by self-interest. 
Unlike Chandra, Husain, and Malik, Bhatnagar 
agrees with those contemporaries who asserted 
that the treasonable collusion of Asaf Jüh and 
Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan with Nadir Shah was largely 
responsible both for Nadir Shüh's decision to 
invade India and for the débácle on the battle- 
field of Karnal which led to the occupation and 
sack of Dehli (see pp. 243-5). 
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After his account of the political career of 
Jai Singh, Bhatnagar has an informative 
chapter on the resources and administration 
of his state. Owing to the circumstances in 
which the Kachwaha house entered into 
subordinate alliance with the Mughals, their 
recognized patrimony (watan) was small. Jai 
Singh pursued with assiduity and shrewdness 
a policy of acquiring adjacent or encircling 
patches of land upon almost any tenure, in 
the hope of their permanent addition to the 
territories of his house. 

Jai Singh’s importance is not confined to 
his role in all-India politics or as a successful 
local dynast. He was a learned prince and a 
great patron of learning. His interest in Vedic 
ritual led to his actual performance of the 
asvamedha sacrifice. His interest in exact 
astronomical observation establishes him as 
one of the most remarkable and innovatory 
figures in the intellectual life of eighteenth- 
century India. This interest led to the com- 
pilation of the Zij-i Muhammadshahi, which 
incorporated the calculations of recent Euro- 
pean astronomical tables, egg. La Hire, 
Tabulae astronomicae, 1702, and Flamsteed, 
Historia coelestia britannica, 1719; and also 
to the building of Jai Singh's great obser- 
vatories at Dehli, Mathura, Benares, and 
Ujjain. Jai Singh’s achievement as a town- 
planner is also of importance, his new city of 
Jaipur being laid out on a grid similar to that 
of new towns of the European renaissance. 
These activities of Jai Singh are surveyed in an 
adequate and informative chapter on ‘ cultural 
institutions '. 

This study conveys, more clearly than com- 
parable works cited earlier in this review, the 
ease and the extent of intellectual communi- 
cation among the ruling classes of early 
eighteenth-century India, before the complete 
disintegration of Mughal imperial authority. 
As a result of the long Deccan campaigns of 
Awrangzéb, the powerholders of northern 
India were in communication with those of 
the Deccan, and were often personal ac- 
quaintances. Between the participants in the 
political drama, of the time there was frequent 
correspondence and sophisticated debate, from 
which only the rulers of the extreme south of 
the peninsula were excluded. A comparably 
unified Indian intellectual and political scene 
was not to recur before the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The intellectual horizons 
of Jai Singh were even wider. We find him 
despatching Jesuits to procure astronomical 
works from Europe, and a Muslim astronomer 
to observe the southern sky (p. 327). He was 
apparently even in some kind of communica- 
tion with the rulers of Turkey and Siam 
(p. 280, n. 36). 

In such an informatave study, incorporating 
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very many geographical references, it is a pity 
that the index is of personal names only. 
Otherwise the work is well printed and pro- 
duced. It will be a desirable addition to any 
library concerned with seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century India. 

SIMON DIGBY 


K. M. nx Siva (ed.) : History of Ceylon. 
Vol. 11. From the beginning of the 


nineteenth century to 1948. [i], xiii, 
579 pp, 6 maps. [Peradeniya]: 


University of Ceylon, [1973]. £5. 


This book traces the history of Ceylon from 
its acquisition by the British, to their depar- 
ture and transfer of power. Of obvious value 
to students and others who wish to learn about 
Ceylon, it is also a project of refreshingly wide 
range, presenting work in progress where more 
research is needed’ or new interpretations 
where debates continue, and offering excellent 
points of comparison for all scholars of South 
Asia. 

Some maxims are overthrown—such as the 
duality of peasant and plantation economies 
and the encroachment of the latter on chena 
land. Some connexions need to be drawn— 
as between social and economie change, and 
the religious and political revivals which are 
described, with some exceptions (K. M. de 
Silva on the 1848 rebellion), almost wholly in 
terms of leaders. There are some oddities of 
interpretation. Michael Roberts and L. À. 
Wickremeratne tell us that the decline in the 
cinnamon trade was due wholly to the ending 
of the monopoly and the imposition of export 
duty, but also that the industry had been 
* declining already ’. There is tension between 
K. M. de Silva's and Vijaya Samaraweera's 
characterization of the Colebrooke reforms, 
the latter showing how some features relaxed 
the official autocracy, but the former demon- 
strating that the Governor gained increased 
patronage, Colebrooke was hostile to native 
officials, and the authority of central officers 
was in no way diminished. Again Michael 
Roberts, in a fascinating account of the inter- 
dependence, for the evolution or adaptation of 
élites, of land, administration and, to a lesser 
degree, education, does not resolve an implied 
contradiction, between his belief that ‘ tradi- 
tional elites seem to have adapted to the 
changed circumstances’ and his explanation 
of karüva importance (relative to other low- 
country castes) in their being incompletely 
“enmeshed in the traditional system’. The 
argument about Moratuva karavas, here as 
elsewhere, seems to depend rather on an un- 
acknowledged assumption that the caste was 
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functionally self-supportive, early success 
generating support for weaker brethren. 

That so much should be encompassed in one 
book, a factor of Ceylon’s size but also of the 
ambition of the enterprise, increases its use- 
fulness for outsiders. We see how the British 
presented a crucial new factor, in Kandy as in 
India, when existing political machinery was 
‘running down’ but there was yet no ‘real 
decline’; how, in this ‘ frontier’ and the low 
country as well, the newcomers had to operate 
through indigenous forces and could not easily 
replace customary leadership or themselves 
form an alternative focus for society. We see 
too the problems, in an empire expanding in 
territory and function, of devising administra- 
tive structures, of financial deficits (prompt- 
ing reform), of clashes of jurisdiction between 
executive and law, in the form of the Chief 
Justice, and of the continuing independence 
from London of the Governor and from 
Colombo of the collectors. We see that the 
Western economy impinged on local traders 
(though in Ceylon they were able to mitigate 
some of the worse effects) and on subsistence 
farming and collective landholding ; and also, 
in Ceylon as in India, that the British, faced 
with a complexity of relationships and finding 
no ‘ ownership ’ as they understood it, evolved 
the convenient doctrine of state proprietor- 
ship—though this and other imported theories 
had to be modified in practice. And, while 
agriculture was based on ‘rational economic 
choices ’, two factors in Ceylonese as in Indian 
failures of development seem to have been the 
dislocation between ‘ owners’ and cultivators, 
and a social climate in which land-for-status 
took precedence over land-for-wealth. 

We see again, in the British, * reluctant 
neutrality and fear of religious controversy 
generating a timid social policy, tempered here 
at times by evangelicals, but concluding with 
a ‘flight from innovation’ after a rebellion 
(in 1848).' And we see also the debates between 
vernacular and English education, settled in 
the latter’s favour not only by a Macaulay or 
a Colebrooke but also by the vehement pre- 
ference of local élites; and subsequently 
religious revival, helped by European allies, as 
a defence to the challenge of alien rule. 
Finally we see political awareness fostered by 
demands for a share in adminstration, not from 
the high castes but from marginal groups 
(Burghers, Tamils, the non-goyigama Sin- 
halese); and also suspicion of the masses as 
a feature of the politics which then developed. 
We see how government was ever ready to 
equate opposition with conspiracy: in the 
1915 riots, I may add, even the Indian 
Director of Criminal Intelligence had it on 
unimpeachable authority that the trouble was 
not religious but political—' in every case the 
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Sinhalese village headman headed the rioters ’. 
But we see also how government eventually 
had to resolve the contradictions between 
bureaucratic executive and liberalized legisla- 
ture: first in Clifford’s dispatch of 1926 seeking 
to replace a system which taught nothing but 
opposition with one which gave ‘real and 
direct responsibility’ as a training for self- 
government (precisely the problem exposed by 
Montagu and Chelmsford); second, in the 
Donoughmore report, putting forward, essen- 
tially, a solution already evolved in India (with 
the chairman playing a minor part). 

In short, so much in this book offers such 
startling parallels with British India that it 
seems we are identifying features of colonialism 
itself, not characteristics generated by the 
circumstances of Ceylon. 

There were major differences, of course. In 
Ceylon, under the Colonial Office, the revenue 
was based on grain and import duties, involving 
the government in controversies about funda- 
mentals of its finance, notably from advocates 
of laisser-faire; in India this doctrine, though 
influential, never touched such citadels as the 
land revenue. The size of Ceylon’s economy, 
however, made government intervention even 
harder to avoid (though perhaps no more 
fruitful)—to help commodities hit by vagaries 
of world trade, or as a weapon of social 
welfare, or to create sufficiently large capital 
resources for development. The greater 
involvement of missionaries and the long delay 
before the establishment (surely premature in 
India) of a university, contributed to more 
thorough though far from ideal progress in 
education. Political advance, too, was more 
orderly, and British responses, in both civil 
employment and the constitution, rather 
better timed. One is reminded of Reginald 
Craddock’s explanation for the upsurge in 
Bengal: that through subinfeudation a 
middling class had emerged with enough 
unearned income to gain education and 
ambition but insufficient to find comfort or 
satisfaction, and that there was no outlet for 
this class, given the more limited government 
role in Bengal compared with temporarily- 
settled provinces. Certainly no such situation 
obtained in Ceylon. But why then should 
Ceylon have developed, in a sense, more 
rapidly than India—in for example Ceyloni- 
zation of the civil service or widening of the 
franchise? Perhaps the first was not so much 
the availability of candidates, though this set 
the pace in some technical spheres, as their 
greater suitability (especially Sinhalese Chris- 
tians and Burghers) in the eyes of an admini- 
strative service which, additionally, seems not 
to have had the same jealousy of traditions 
and status as its Indian counterpart. And 
perhaps the advent of adult suffrage was not 
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only a matter of scale (it would have been 
administratively impossible in India in, say, 
1920) but also of the relative inactivity of the 
educated, their greater homogeneity as a class, 
and their readiness to concentrate on parochial 
issues. But the mystery of Ceylon’s rapid 
achievement of independence is still largely 
unsolved by this book. 

Some doubts arise over the similarities with 
India. There is the hint that the 1817-18 revolt 
was a ‘national’ uprising, an anachronism 
which has also tempted Indian scholars writing 
on 1857. There is the acceptance of the 
term ‘ collaborators '— usually identified, with 
overtones of disapproval, as a feature of 
colonial rule, but more useful, in my view, if 
conceived as a feature of government in 
general, There is the adoption of concepts of 
nationalism developed by historians of Africa 
and introduced to South Asia by Eric Stokes. 
We have also, in the discussion of Manning's 
policies, that Indian perennial, divide-and- 
rule. Now, of course the British took advantage 
of divisions, but, I believe, they were in- 
sufficiently clever or political to foster them 
seriously: Indian Home Department notings, 
as opposed to CID reports, reveal the reverse 
of any mtention to exacerbate the problem. 
For Ceylon as for India, to use this argument 
is to obscure the fact that any demission of 
power was necessarily accompanied by adjust- 
ment and competition among those who 
sought to inherit. 

Is it possible, then, that in this book some 
aspects of Ceylon’s history parallel that of 
India not because they were objectively 
similar but because the same concepts and 
categories have been employed ? 

The book ends with a long and useful biblio- 
graphy. I was sorry not to find a chapter 
looking forward to contemporary Sri Lanka 
and summing up the impact of colonial rule. 
To take one example: we are told, on the one 
hand, that the long subordination of specialist 
officers to Government Agents continued well 
into this century, but not whether subsequent 
departmentalism has helped or hindered 
development; and, on the other hand, we are 
told that replacement of headmen by Divi- 
sional Revenue Officers was a ‘ positive step 
in the direction of administrative moderni- 
sation ’, but not whether, also, it perpetuated 
a system of local administration through 
executive generalists responsible to the centre, 
an anomaly in a democratic constitution. 


PETER ROBB 
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brazitel’noye Iskusstvo ', 1974. Rbls. 
1.10. 


The work of Marzan Sharav—Sharav the 
Wag—(1866-1939) occupies a significant 
position in the development of Mongol art, 
exemplifying the transition from traditional 
Buddhist iconography and almost perspective- 
less drawing, to more or less individual 
portraiture and socialist-realist painting. Mrs. 
Lomakina’s attractively produced monograph 
marks a great step forward in the study and 
appreciation of Mongol art. 

Many foreign visitors to Ulan Bator must 
have seen, as the reviewer did in 1958 or 1959, 
two large pictures by Sharav which were 
displayed in the Central State Museum, and. 
which depicted scenes from traditional every- 
day life in Mongolia. But as far as one knows, 
no reproductions of these pictures have ever 
been on sale, nor has a great deal been written 
about either the painter or his paintings. Add 
to this the great complexity of the subject- 
matter of his pictures—Lomakina estimates 
that the painting she calls ‘One day in 
Mongolia ° or * Events of one day ° shows over 
300 people going about their daily business— 
and it is not difficult to appreciate that one 
retains only uncertain impressions about the 
totality and the detail of this œuvre and the 
wealth of ethnographic information implicit 
init. — , 

The guide to the Museum issued in 1958 is 
very laconic. It tells us simply that room 21 
contains two big pictures, the work of Sharav, 
which depict Mongol life before the revolution 
and that they are of importance for the study 
of ancient Mongol customs. Rather more 
information, though of an anecdotal nature, 
appears in the booklet Ovgon Jambalyn yaria 
* Old Jambal’s tales’, published in 1959 in 
Mongol, and apparently never translated into 
a European language. From these remini- 
scences of an old lama we learn something 
about Sharav's very Bohemian style of life 
and his propensity to disappear for a while 
and gamble away all his money with the 
Tibetans of Urga. Ten of his pictures are 
listed, all of them portraits, and thus additional 
to the two big genre paintings. They include 
portraits of the last Jebtsundamba Khutuktu 
and his consort and of other high lamas, and 
a portrait of Lenin. Also in 1959 there appeared 
the first easily accessible reproductions of 
parts of Sharav’s work. A. Réna-Tas drew 
attention to the two big paintings in an article 
entitled ‘Some notes to the agriculture of the 
Mongols’ in Opuscula ethnologica memoriae 
Ludovici Biró sacra, and published a complete 
view of the picture * One day in Mongolia ' and 
two scenes showing agricultural work. Loma- 
kina herself has published further examples 
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of Sharav's work in her survey of modern 
Mongolian painting entitled Izobratel’noye 
iskusstvo —sotsialisticheskoi Mongolii, Ulan 
Bator, 1970. In this she gives a bibliography, 
from which it appears that though not a little 
has been printed about modern Mongol art, 
most of it is in Russian and Mongolian news- 
papers and magazines and so, for practical 
purposes, not easily accessible. 

Sharav came early on in his life to Urga, 
already accomplished as a painter, and gained 
the goodwill of the Khutuktu. He must have 
had a training as an iconographer, but his art 
is individual and personal rather than formal 
and imitative. His ‘ Green Tara ' is voluptuous 
and feminine, woman as well as deity, re- 
calling the well-known statuettes attributed 
to the first Jebtsundamba Khutuktu. Even 
old Jambal seems to have recognized this 
personal approach in Sharav’s work, saying of 
his portraits that they are ‘ more similar than 
a photograph’ while Lomakina makes the 
same point. She claims that in portraying the 
eighth Khutuktu—the supreme incarnation 
in Mongolia—Sharav seemed uanble to see his 
subject as a ‘saint’ but portrayed him as a 
real person. 

Sharav’s big genre paintings are in the style 
known as Mongol zurag, or Mongol drawing. 
This, incidentally, has not been displaced by 
socialist-realist art, but is experiencing some- 
thing of a revival at the hands of painters such 
as D. Damdinsuren (‘ Maidari-festival in 
Urga ’, 1966) and L. Minjur (* Nomads ’, 1967). 
For one inexperienced in talking about art, as 
the reviewer is, it is no doubt bold to hazard 
an opinion about the essential characteristics of 
this art, and what follows is subject to correc- 
tion. However, the untutored eye may be 
allowed to have seen something in what it is 
looking at. Sharav’s are not the only works of 
art of this type to have been published. 
Examples of the work of the lama Lodai, who 
drew for the late Henning Haslund, are to be 
found in the latter’s book Mongolian journey, 
1949. A scene of everyday life by Lodai, 
suitably modified so as to spare the feelings of 
those to whom a rutting camel is an offensive 
sight, is to be found in the reviewer's Modern 
history of Mongolia. At least to the tyro, these 
drawings bear comparison on the one hand 
with the ‘native sketches’ to be found in 
James Gilmour’s book Among, the Mongols, 
which are actually the work of æ Chinese artist 
and date from the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and the drawings by a Tibetan artist 
in R. A. Stein’s Tibetan civilisation, 1972. Ono 
is struck by the overwhelming importance of 
outline drawing and, so it seems, the total 
absence of shading. Figures are distinguished 
one from the other partly by overlapping of 
outlines, partly by contrasting colour. The 
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viewpoint seems always to be above what we 
are looking at, so that there is no obvious 
horizon. As the eye travels up the picture plane, 
so does the movable horizon. Hence all levels 
in the picture appear of equal importance and 
are of of equal clarity, and that which is at 
the top of the picture is no further away than 
that which is at the bottom. 

Nevertheless, the pictures are not entirely 
flat, like a map. There is a certain appreciation 
of perspective, though the reviewer is not 
sufficiently knowledgeable to say whether this 
was peculiar to Sharav, or common to his 
contemporaries as well  Lomakina writes of 
the influence exerted on Mongol artists at the 
time by the new craft of photography which 
was becoming popular in Urga, and refers 
especially to the fact that they became 
acquainted with chiaroscuro in this way. 
Sharav’s mastery of perspective is, in spite of 
any comparisons he may have made with 
photographs, uncertain. Whether or nor he 
tried to, he did not manage to cause a whole 
picture to be subject to the same perspective. 
Thus in the fragment from * Koumis festival ’ 
on p. 108, the human figures are all seen 
absolutely full-face, while the low tables in 
front of them are somewhat angled to show 
the right-hand ends, and hence, no doubt, 
afford an impression of depth. Moreover, 
perhaps in order to emphasize the depth of the 
table tops, these latter are shown in a way 
which to anyone used to perspective drawing 
suggests that they are sloping quite sharply 
forward, that is, away from the persons who 
are using them. But the bowls standing on 
them do not seem to be imperilled by this 
slope. Most of the bowls are shown as viewed 
from somewhat above them, but one, though 
on the same level as the others, is clearly at the 
viewer's eye-level.. This constant readjustment 
of eye-level and viewpoint is required in other 
pictures too, for example in the view of the 
* Green palace’ on p. 126. Here the façade 
with its windows appears as it were, full-face, 
but nevertheless the end of the building is 
visible, and the porch in the middle of the 
facade is also angled so that a side is visible 
as well as the front. The flanking buildings 
have a diverging, not a converging, perspective, 
so that the whole effect is a shifting, discon- 
certing one. 

Still, this inconsistent manipulation of 
perspective does not detract from the visual 
charm of Sharav’s lively paintings. It may 
indeed be a considerable factor in the impact 
made by the political cartoons which he 
produced later in life. The ‘ message ’ conveyed 
by these is generally speaking rather crude, 
as no doubt suited the times. But the flat, 
perspectiveless type of drawing, with the size 
of object or person proportionate to the effect 
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itis intended to have, and not to its position 
in the apparent depth of the picture, seems to 
have come naturally to the ex-iconographer, 
and it gives his cartoons an almost contem- 
porary look. 

It is in his celebrated portrait of Lenin that 
Sharav seems least able to escape from the 
iconographer’s art. There is nothing memor- 
able in his portrayal of the familiar face, 
though to be fair, it must be said that the 
picture dates from 1924, when Lenin’s 
appearance must have been infinitely less well- 
known to the Mongol public than it is today, 
after half a century of assiduous reproduction. 
The background of a globe showing the old 
world flanked by two red flags, is painfully 
trite. By contrast, the portrait of Sukebator 
(1930), is pleasantly uncontrived, and shows a 
man, not a political abstraction. i 

Sharavy was also a book-illustrator, and 
Lomakina gives two examples of his work in 
this genre—the cover for an edition of the 
collection of stories known as Siditu kegur-un 
uliger ‘Tales of the magic corpse? and a 
drawing showing Robinson Crusoe sitting in 
front of his newly erected hut. Siditü kegur 
does not form part of the ohildhood memories 
of the average European, who may approach 
any artist’s conception of it unencumbered by 
life-long prejudices. But to one brought up 
on the fur-clad castaway of the pre-1914 war 
edition of the Children’s encyclopaedia, Sharav's 
Robinson, wearing a sort of dressing-gown 
patterned to match the walls of his hut, with 
a look of ineffable naivetó on his face, and 
squatting cross-legged like some sort of 
Buddha-statuette, is comically incongruous. 

Little enough is known of Mongol art in this 
country, though a small exhibition was held 
in Leeds and elsewhere in 1970, and one can- 
not hope that Lomakina's book, being written 
in Russian, will do much to break the ice, 
excellent though it is. However, a field of 
study certainly awaits anyone willing to follow 
this author's welcome lead. 


C. B. BAWDEN 


HERRLEE G. CREEL: Shen Pu-hoi: a 
Chinese political philosopher of the 
fourth century B.o. ix, 446 pp. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. $14.50, £7.25. 


One of the great hoaxes of Chinese history 
has been the pretence that imperial govern- 
ment has rested on the moral principles of 
Confucianism. Chinese statesmen have 
claimed, rightly enough, that Confucianism 
stressed the importance of moral scruple in the 
exercise of government; but scant acknow- 
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ledgement has been made of the debt owed by 
successful imperial governments to an authori- 
tarian concept of the state. While the principle 
that the strength and efficiency of the state 
must take priority over other considerations 
has been ascribed pejoratively to the emperor, 
statesmen, and philosophers of Ch‘in, the 
founders and officials of subsequent dynasties 
have almost without exception cursed Ch‘in 
while practising its methods; and they have 
seen to it that their own principles and policies 
are described as Confucian. The situation is as 
anomalous as one in which the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
China all claim to be democratic; or one in 
which Charlemagne, Henry VIII, and Pope 
John XXIII all claim acknowledgement as 
leaders of Christianity. 

Part of the reason for the confusion lies in 
the loose use of the terms Confucian, Taoist, 
and Legalist. ‘These designations derive, in 
the first instance, as much from the needs of 
bibliographical classification as from philoso- 
phical analysis, and their indiscriminate use 
has suited the needs of statesmen rather than 
the demands of philosophers. It is in these 
circumstances that readers will welcome any 
attempt to analyse the early stages of Chinese 
political theory that preceded these mis- 
apprehensions; unfortunately in this study 
Professor Creel allows enthusiasm for his 
subject to exceed the limits imposed by the 
canons of historical criticism. 

Shen Pu-hai has long escaped serious 
scrutiny, if only because there survives no 
complete work from his hand and no reliable 
account of his achievements as a statesman. 
The fragments of sayings ascribed to him in 
various forms amount to no more than 27 
separate passages; and it is upon this basis 
that Creel constructs the edifice of & full-scale 
philosophical and historical analysis. The best 
parts of the book are those which place Shen 
Pu-hai in the context of the highly confused 
political machinations of the Warring States 
period; and Creel is right to insist on dis- 
tinguishing between the various strands that 
make up ‘ legalism '. However, it is question- 
able how far it is possible to present a consis- 
tent and convincing account of Shen Pu-hars 
place in Chinese politieal thought and history 
on the basis of such slender evidence; and the 


- author cannot complain if he is accused of 


special pleading. The book may be criticized 
on the grounds that its method of argument 
is questionable and its sense of history un- 
satisfactory; and there are a number of 
technical issues that are subject to question. 

While dismissing the achievements of Plato 
and Aristotle as being irrelevant to the 
subject under study (p. 5), the author con- 
tents himself with & few stray references only 
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to those thinkers who formulated political 
thought or analysed political principles in the 
West before the time of Max Weber. The 
result is to reject the wisdom and olarity of 
the ancient world in favour of the verbosity 
and generalizations of the modern age. 
Citations appear from writers such as Weber, 
Robert K. Merton, or Warren G. Bennis (see, 
e.g., & clutch of such passages on p. 71); and 
while these were drawn up 80 as to suit the 
political conditions and intellectual fashions of 
the twentieth century, it is questionable 
whether they may justly be applied to the very 
different situation of the ancient world of East 
Asia. By contrast it is odd that in a chapter 
which is concerned with ‘names’ and the 
value of definitions there is no reference to the 
fundamental insistence of Socrates and Plato 
on the importance of clear definitions of terms 
and abstract values. A reference to the 
* Republic ’ would be more telling and relevant 
than one to March and Simon (p. 115). 

In the chapter on ‘The ministers’ (pp. 
80 ff.), Creel’s aims appear to be to describe 
some of the political conditions that were 
contemporary or nearly contemporary with 
Shen Pu-hai; to quote from the fragments 
so as to demonstrate Shen’s contribution to a 
problem of political theory; and then to 
adduce writings of the twentieth century to 
validate or verify Shen’s views. This method 
is subject to question. We do not know the 
circumstances whioh gave rise to the particu- 
lar sayings of Shen Pu-hai that happen to be 
preserved; and even if we did know something 
of those circumstances, the interpretation of 
fragments, out of context, so as to form a basis 
of political theory is fraught with danger. It is 
particularly dangerous to make assumptions 
about Shen Pu-hai’s political theory if the 
interpretation of the origina] texts is subject 
to doubt, and when we possess parts only of 
the whole corpus of the writings of Shen’s 
time. 

These dangers may be illustrated by com- 
parison with a somewhat later example. 
Apropos of the Han statesman Ch‘ao Ts‘o, 
Creel observes {p. 258) that ‘we have not a 
great deal of material, since the book attributed 
to him has heen lost’. However, in all pro- 
bability there survives far more from the pen 
of Ch‘ao Ts‘o than from that of Shen Pu-hai; 
what we have of Ch‘ao Ts‘o’s writings is in the 
form of connected, long passages, that argue a 
case at considerable length on the basis of 
sound reasoning; and these essays are placed 
within a historical context that can be 
ascertained in some detail. 

In favour of Shen it must be said that, 
slender as the primary material is, it is likely 
to be authentic. Despite the literary pro- 
scriptions and the political prejudices there 
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are still a few citations that have been thought 
worthy of preservation during the centuries, 
and it is unlikely that they have been tampered 
with. Moreover, unlike heroes of Chinese 
philosophy and statesmanship such as Lao 
tzu and K‘ung tzu, Shen Pu-hai did not 
become subject to later apocryphal fantasies, 
or have fastened upon him anecdotes, sayings 
or principles that derived from an entirely 
different source. 

Creel is right to insist (p. 241) on the 
importance in historical terms of the period 
194-]4] 3.c., but the real point of the 
historical processes is missed. This is not that 
Wen ti or any other leading individual can be 
proved to have been susceptible to the in- 
fluence of Shen Pu-hai or any other specific 
thinker, but that these decades witnessed both 
the consolidation of imperial government and 
the acknowledgement that imperial govern- 
ment was a respectable norm of administration. 
The process consisted of constructing an 
imperial structure largely on the basis of 
Ch‘in’s institutions but without their inherent 
blemishes and the consequent danger of 
collapse. In so far as Ch'in's government 
rested on the principles ascribed to Shen 
Pu-hai, so too did that of Han, until the great 
change that overcame Han polities from about 
70 B.o. Certainly prejudices had been ex- 
pressed against Shen and others well before 
then, but so far from losing influence, their 
bearing on the policies of state was never seen 
more firmly than during the reign of Wu ti, 
particularly during the years from c. 135 to 
104. Neither Chia I nor Ch'ao Ts‘o can pro- 
perly be understood under the labels 
‘Confucian’ or ‘ Legalist’; they must be 
assessed as statesmen who were in basic 
sympathy with the ideas of imperial govern- 
ment as opposed to government by a number 
of small states; and they were both endeavour- 
ing to establish imperial government on a 
permanent basis, without the dangers that 
had beset and destroyed Ch‘in. 

While it is a matter for warm congratu- 
lation to the author that he has recognized the 
importance of Shen Pu-hai and his fragments 
and subjected them to careful analysis, specu- 
lation on Shen’s particular contributions and 
his effect on China’s rulers may not be valid. 
Ihe collection of the fragments together and 
the provision of a concordance is a valuable 
contribution for which all scholars will be 
grateful. However, perhaps the book would be 
less misleading, particularly to those who are 
not sinologists, if its title were to read, for 
example, Fragments of Shen Pu-hai’s thought, 
rather than the somewhat grandiloquent Shen 
Pu-hai: a Chinese political philosopher of the 
fourth century B.C. 

MICHAEL LOEWE 
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Wryston Wan Lo: The life and thought 
of Yeh Shih. 206 pp. Gainesville, 
Florida: University Presses of 
Florida; Hong Kong: Chinese Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, [¢1974]. U.S. 
$10. 


Whatever one’s opinion of Chu Hsi, there is 
no doubt that he dominated the intellectual 
landscape of his age, and so if one would 
understand the rise of Neo-Confucianism to 
its position of orthodoxy from Southern Sung 
times onwards it might seem best to start with 
a consideration of his achievements, and per- 
haps those of his greatest rival, Lu Hsiang- 
shan. Yet in any attempt to grasp the subtler 
intellectual currents of his age, there is a 
strong case to be made for examining not the 
giants of Neo-Confucianism but the secondary 
figures, the losers who never quite achieved 
the same stature. Of these lesser thinkers, 
Yeh Shih is certainly one of the most inter- 
esting, and a study of his life and thought 
provides an unusual and rewarding vantage- 
point for observing Southern Sung Con- 
fucianism in general. 

For Yeh was from the outset associated with 
the ' Yung-chia' group of Confucians who 
placed more emphasis on practical statecraft 
than on moral self-cultivation of the type 
favoured by Chu and Lu. With the passage of 
time he found himself the senior representative 
of this school, inereasingly isolated by develop- 
ments that helped his rivals, so that in his 
later years he undertook a critique of what 
was to become Neo-Confucian orthodoxy in 
which, whilst seeking to redirect the attention 
of Confucians from the ‘ inner ' to the ‘ outer’ 
world, he broke completely with many of the 
most basic premises of the Sung Confucian 
revival. Indeed he often seems to anticipate 
by several hundred years those critics who 
eventually destroyed the prestige of orthodox 
Neo-Confucianism: his refusal to accept the 
validity of any classical Confucianism after 
Confucius himself reminds one of the attempts 
of some of the more tough-minded Japanese 
thinkers to scrap the whole Confucian tradition 
and recreate Confucius in their own image, 
and in his indictment of the use of the word 
tao SÉ, as a philosophical term, he would 
appear to be taking one step down a path later 
trodden by Motoori Norinaga. Yet perhaps 
because he started on this course rather late 
in life, perhaps because despite his effective 
prose style he never was a particularly out- 
standing exponent of statecraft in any case, 
he was less successful in his attempts to go 
beyond mere criticism of his rivals to the 
provision of a positive ‘ outer-directed ’ 
alternative Confucianism. It may even be 
argued that his neglect of the ‘ inner’ sphere 
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in itself led to unfortunate results; for al- 
though he publicly opposed Buddhism, he 
seems to have been attracted towards the 
religion in spite of himself, quite possibly 
because it contained elements lacking in his 
own philosophy. Later Buddhist apologists 
seized upon his lapses: a prose piece by him 
on a Buddhist subject is pointedly included in 
the Buddhist compendium Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 
(p. 445b-c in the Taishé ed.), and elsewhere 
he is enlisted as a supporter of the faith on the 
strength of such writings (Nihon Shiso tösö 
shiryd, 1, 193). It is in the end not altogether 
surprising that his disciples, whilst attempting 
to emulate his literary prowess, gave up their 
opposition to other Confucians, thus making 
him the last major critic of speculative Neo- 
Confucianism until the end of the Ming, though 
' when the tide finally turned, his writings pro- 
vided inspiration to such men as Ku Yen-wu, 
Yen Yuan, and maybe even Ogyü Sorai, 
according to Kano Naoki (Chügoku telsugaku 
shi, 425). 

Dr. Lo’s book is therefore to be welcomed 
as a valuable contribution to the study of 
Confucian thought. His first five chapters 
form a biography of Yeh Shih that brings to 
life many aspects of the age in which he lived, 
often through the medium of translations of 
his writings. These are for the most part 
rendered accurately and fluently, although the 
howling chickens of p. 93 show that everyone 
is subject to inadvertent transgressions. The 
remaining three chapters examine aspects of 
Yeh’s thought: the last chapter and the con- 
clusion of the book in particular give a well- 
articulated and thought-provoking analysis of 
the rise of Neo-Confucianism. Perhaps be- 
cause Yeh’s prescriptions for arresting the 
decline of the dynasty and his historical studies 
were nothing out of the ordinary in themselves, 
the intervening chapters on these topics do 
not quite reach the same standard. The 
analogy that Lo draws between the Confucian 
classics and the standard histories on the one 
hand and divine revelation and historically 
evolved tradition on the other does not really 
help him to make things much clearer, and I 
hesitate to accept his claim on p. 141 that 
Yeh Shih actually abandoned the notion of 
Confucian cultural superiority in favour of a 
more modern type of nationalism: the passage 
quoted to support this view admittedly 
acknowledges that Chinese and barbarians 
of Yeh Shih’s times faced each other simply as 
nation to nation, but it still holds that in the 
Golden Age of Chinese antiquity this had not 
been the case, and towards the end of the essay, 
in a passage not translated by Lo, Yeh urges 
a return to the ideal of antiquity rather than 
an acceptance of present reality. 

Yet despite Lo’s modest assertion that he 
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has not attempted to cover every aspect of 
Yeh’s life and thought, one notices that more 
work has gone into this book than immediately 
meets the eye. On p. 45, n. 32, and on p. 48, 
n. 39, Lo has been confronted with problems 
of attribution in connexion with basic 
source materials. As far as I am able to judge, 
he has arrived at the right conclusion in each 
case, but one feels sorry that he does not give 
any references to the many bibliographical 
works he must have consulted before forming 
his own opinion. 

I have been unable to ascertain the extent to 
which Lo has made use of the handful of 
secondary works on Yeh Shih that have been 
produced in this century, none of which appear 
in his bibliography. I have only been able to 
consult two of these. The earlier, ‘ Yeh Shih 
tsai Chung-kuo che-hstieh-shih shang chih wei- 
chih' by Ho Ke-en {nf $& HA, in Ling-nan 
Hetteh-pao, 11, 4, 1933, is & model of concise 
erudition, giving more references to contem- 
porary and later evaluations of Yeh Shih than 
have been included in this book. The second, 
* Kuan-yui Yeh Shih’, by Chang I-ch‘un We 
— i, in Wen-shih-che, 1958, no. 4, is strictly 
speaking not about Yeh Shih himself but 
about a new piece of primary biographical 
material, the Yeh Wen-ting kung mu-pei chi 
dt Ac 4E ZS EE A} GL. discovered by the 
author amongst the records of Yeh’s clan just 
before the liberation of Yeh’s home district. 
Chang adduces evidence from a much wider 
range of biographical sources than Lo to show 
how this document can add to our knowledge 
of Yeh’s life. For instance, it flatly contradicts 
at many points the biography in the Sung-shih 
followed by Lo, and is presumably more ac- 
curate. On the other hand, the document may 
not be all that Chang takes it to be, so it would 
be good to have Lo’s views on this problem. 

On a certain number of points which may 
puzzle some readers, however, T have been able 
to ascertain what Lo has in mind, as follows. 

p. 24, n. 37: the reference to the Shan-ch‘z 
chü-chih chi is to p. 3b of the preface of the 
edition listed in the bibliography (assuming 
that I have decoded SKCSCP correctly: there 
is no list of abbreviations). ] 

p. 38, n. 6; p. 81, n. 23; p. 171, n. 69: 
CWCKCC, CWCCCC and the like all refer to 
the Chu Wen-chung kung wen-chi of Chu Hsi. 
On p. 81 the pagination is not that of the 
edition listed in the bibliography: it should 
read p. 7a-8b. 

p. 48, n. 40; p. 94, n. 10: the edition of the 
Wen-hsien t*ung-k'ao cited is that published by 
the Commercial Press, Shanghai, in 1935-7 as 
part of the Shih-t'ung in their Wan-yu Wen-k'u 
series, and the reference is to tho second frame 
of the page given. 
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P. 48, n. 41: the nien-p'u of Ch'en Liang by 
Yen Hsü-hsin that is referred to is evidently 
Chen Lung-chian nien-p‘u Bit BẸ Ji] 4g. gi 
by BR WE wp, published by the Commercial 
Press in Shanghai in 1940. 

` p. 53, n. 55: I have been unable to locate 
an edition of Chou Pi-ta’s collected works 
under the title given by Lo. Since there are 
two misprints in this footnote anyhow (Hsün- 
hsi for Ch‘un-hsi, Shuo-kao for Shu-kao), 
perhaps it is worth mentioning that the letter 
cited may be found in the Ssu-k‘u ch*üan-shu 
chen-pen (second series) edition of his Wen- 


chung chi X $8 4E, 187. 7a. 

p. 153, n. 4: the edition of the I-lo yuan- 
yuan lu cited is that of the Ts'*ung-shu Chi- 
ch'eng. 

p. 158, n. 24: I have been unable to find & 
preface to Chu Hsi’s hsing-chuang in the edition 
of Huang Kan’s works cited in the bibliography, 
and elsewhere this piece never seems to be 
printed with a preface. The reference would 
seem to be either to the postface, pp. 188-9, 
or perhaps to another piece concerned with 
the hsing-chuang in the same edition of his 
works, p. 158. 

p- 168: the reference to the ‘ Analects’ is 
to p. 209 in the edition of Legge cited else- 
where throughout the book. 

In addition to the above, an element of 
mystification is also provided by printing 
errors on over one-third of the book’s pages. 
Sinologists whose names begin with Sch suffer 
particularly in this respect, but the Shafer of 
p. 2, the Shurmann of p. 3, and the Shirokauer 
of p. 26 wear only a light disguise, whereas the 
reader might be well advised to treat tran- 
seriptions from the Chinese with some caution : 
considerations of space do not allow me to 
give a list of corrections. 

T. H. BARRETT 


Ray Huane: Taxation and govern- 
mental finance in sixteenth-century 
Ming China. (Cambridge Studies in 
Chinese History, Literature and In- 
stitutions.) xvi, 385 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1974. £8.75. 


Professor Huang's book on Ming government 
finances is a major pioneering effort, based on 
an immense amount of work. I have personally 
learned a great deal from it, and it is hard to 
imagine that the same will not be true of any 
historian interested in the economy or polity 
of late traditional China. It contains many 
felicitous generalizations of the main findings, 
particularly in the first and last chapters. This 
said, it must be regretfully added that it is 
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awash with quantities of detail inadequately 
structured into any argument, and marred by 
lines of inquiry dropped half-way, occasionally 
obscure logic, and some theoretical positions 
that are poorly worked out as regards internal 
consistency and evidence. 

Huang’s basic thesis is that Ming state 
finance was ‘an attempt to impose an ... 
ambitious centralized system on an enormous 
empire before its level of technology ... made 
such ... centralization practical’ (p. 313; 
ef. 41, 43). Thus, ‘in order to avoid over- 
burdening the service facilities . . . the solution 
was for each revenue-gathering agenoy to make 
delivery directly to a dispensing agency’ 
(p. 5). Hence there arose the principle of 
‘centralized directing with decentralized 
handling’ (p. 14). The ministry of revenue 
was ‘less an executive agency than a gigantic 
accounting office’ (p. 13); and below it ‘ the 
county was a basic tax-collecting unit, the 
prefecture a basic accounting unit, and the 
province a revenue transit unit’ (p. 22). The 
‘ principle of disbursing tax revenues without 
first consolidating the payments ? (p. 45) led to 
a ‘ monstrous web ’ of complex lateral transfers 
(p. 94; of. 3). ‘Every fiscal office ... was 
forced to draw its revenues from innumerable 
different sources" (p. 321). This was a barrier 
to administrative rationalization; but it had 
the political virtue of preventing regional con- 
centrations of financial power (p. 321). 

Likewise as regards the taxes themselves as 
they fell on the taxpayer the most serious 
weakness of the system was ‘the complexity 
of the tax schedule? (p. 89). There were 
various reasons for this (p. 98), but possibly the 
most basio was an inadequately staffed and 
inadequately paid lower-level bureauoracy. 
It did not have the power to avoid com- 
promises with local political and economie 
interests (e.g. pp. 96—7), or the resources to 
collect accurate information on land and 
population (pp. 19, 60-3, 144, 154-5, 300-1, 
313-14). On corruption Huang argues that 
“it cannot be claimed ... that abundant tax 
revenues would automatically have guaranteed 
honest administration, but insufficient revenues 
did definitely worsen it’ (p. 264). 

The main purpose of taxation was to support 
the army and (somewhat surprisingly) imperial 
princes and clansmen (p.p 68, 178, 181, 200, 
216). Huang rightly insists that the ‘ legend 
of a self-sufficient army’ based on military 
farming is ‘ unrealistic’ (p. 68). His discussion 
of this issue, however, is in two widely separated 
sections. The first (pp. 63-8) is in a debunking 
vein, concluding that military farming had 
little possibility ... to develop into a per- 
manent system ° (p. 65). The second (pp. 286- 
91) shows per contra that it made a respectable 
contribution to feeding the military till at 
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least the end of the sixteenth century. On 
p. 183 ‘a self-sufficient army’ is even given 
as one reason why the Ming founder was able 
to set tax rates so low. 

Civilian administration was mainly provided 
for by extra-legal fees and, at the lowest level, 
by conscription or levies in lieu of it (p. 175). 
For this and other reasons the Ming empire was 
run for no more than about a quarter of the 
budgeted income of the Northern Sung 
(pp. 46-7), although having a ‘ higher level of 
economic activity’ than the earlier dynasty 
(p. 78). The author does not explicitly pursue 
the question of whether or not this was the 
remarkable value for tax money that it seems 
(but of. pp. 1, 314, 321). 

Implicitly, he does pursue the matter. A 
theme that runs like a leitmotiv throughout 
is that the level of taxation was not only low 
but too low (p. 46, etc.). ‘ Insufficient tax 
income meant that the government was un- 
able to husband the empire's resources to the 
best advantage, which ... proved ... & 
disservice to the taxpayer ’ (p. 48). Low formal 
levies also led to unauthorized levies, which 
could not be audited, and to corruption. 
Because of extra charges and other measures 
(e.g. pp. 58, 69) ‘the low level of taxation 
was... only illusory ° (p. 185). This important 
statement extends the meaning of ' taxation ' 
from the authorized levies of the previous 
discussion to all exactions made through or with 
the backing of state power. The author 
indicates that these greatly increased the true 
level of extraction (e.g. pp. 58, 120, 185). So 
he is right to say that ‘ an overall [formal] tax 
level of 10 per cent of agrarian output seems 
rather low’ (p. 183); the actual level was 
much higher. But because of the failure to 
distinguish clearly between formal taxes and 
all taxes, de facto as well as de jure, he continues 
to criticize the Ming for ' undertaxation’ 
(p. 264). Furthermore, 'since the tax rates 
were generally low ’, there was ‘ a paradise for 
agrarian exploitation (p. 309; cf. 187); but 
this is unlikely if lowness was only, as stated, 
‘illusory’. He explains the high level of tax 
defaulting by observing that ‘tax collection 
under the Ming ... had a definite ceiling, 
and ... when the demands for revenue signifi- 
cantly exceeded this limit it led to the collapse 
of the fiscal apparatus’ (p. 308). No analysis 
is given of the nature of this ceiling, but the 
suggestion is made that the limiting factor was 
the load-bearing capacity of the poorest tax- 
payers in the absence of an effective schedule 
of higher rates of taxation for wealthier 
landowners (p. 183). 

The relationships between the fiscal system 
and the society and economy are only lightly 
sketched, though there are excellent remarks 
on such matters as the consumption of the 
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greater part of the tribute grain by useless 
supernumeraries (p. 59), the restriction of the 
money supply by ‘the slow process of tax 
collection and delivery’ (p. 80), the rise of 
multi-level landownership as an anti-tax device 
(pp. 161-2), and the extra tax burden imposed 
by the growing cost of military technology in 
the sixteenth century (pp. 285-6). The basic 
question of the transformation of Ming rural 
society and its relationship to the downfall of 
the li-chia and liang-chang system of conscript 
administration is avoided. We are nowhere 
told the nature of the ‘ fundamental economic 
change ’ that is said to have made it ‘ outdated’ 
(p. 36). Discussion of land tenure is limited to 
the state fields of early Ming (pp. 99-100), 
palace estates (pp. 106-8), and concentration 
of ownership in the Yangtze delta (pp. 156— 
60). Institutional aspects are omitted, and 
also spatial aspects such as the urbanization 
of landlords and the scattering of holdings. 
The brief attack on Chinese scholars who call 
Ming society ‘feudal’ is disingenuous (pp. 
309-11). They use the word in the loose 
Marxist sense; and what they are concerned 
to describe may be summed up by Ch'iu Chün's 
dictum in the fifteenth century that south of 
the Yangtze tenants were treated ' like slaves ’. 
Huang takes ‘feudal’ in its strictly correct 
sense applying to a certain type of de- 
centralized, militarized, personalized super- 
structure. Unsurprisingly, he has no difficulty 
in showing that—in this sense—it is inapplic- 
able. 

Broadly speaking, the story of economic 
administration in the first half of the Ming 
dynasty was one ofa progressive loss of control : 
loss of control over the Yangtze delta state 
lands (pp. 99-100), over the monetary system 
(pp. 69-81), over the tea monopoly (pp. 257- 
8), and over the direct production of salt (p. 
195). Apart from water control, which is only 
briefly treated (pp. 279-84) although it involved 
large levies of men and materials, the two 
extensive systems that endured were the 
tribute grain transport and the salt monopoly. 
Huang’s chapter on the second of these is a 
brilliant condensation of & complicated story, 
but it would be fairer if it acknowledged that 
the monopoly faced and to some extent over- 
came problems of scale with few if any parallels 
in the pre-modern world. Instead, he simply 
says that it ‘cannot be regarded as a rational 
institution ' (p. 221). * Salt officials were never 
provided with the resources to do the job’ 
and ‘resorted instead to political control’ 
(p. 222). Like the rest of the fiscal apparatus it 
‘never evolved away from the rigid model 
get up by Hung-wu (p. 221). There is truth in 
all this and yet his own account shows that the 
officials who ran the monopoly were capable 
of considerable adaptability. They turned salt 
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licensing into a form of deficit financing (pp. 
203, 223); they devised new categories and 
practices (pp. 207, 209) ; and in 1617 introduced 
the syndicate system which the author, 
following Fujii Hiroshi, sees as ‘the most 
radical change in the salt monopoly since ... 
the Former Han dynasty ’ (p. 220). 

To sum up, Huang’s book is a masterly 
achievement in the way it opens up a new and 
difficult field, but a number of its more general 
arguments will need to be refined or revised if 
they are to be convincing. 

MARK ELVIN 


v 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK (ed.): The mission- 
ary enterprise in China and America. 
(Harvard Studies in American-East 
Asian Relations, 6.) [ix] 444 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. $15, £7.50. 


Christian mission was a significant aspect of 
American social history. Political, social, 
economic, and religious factors interacted to 
create and sustain the enormous enterprise of 
Protestant expansion abroad. The investi- 
gation of the missionary movement can offer 
clues to many modern developments not only 
in the countries to which missionaries were 
sent but also in the United States. However, 
Professor Fairbank has pointed out, the 
missionary ‘seems to be the invisible man of 
American history', strangely neglected by 
historians. The contribution of the American 
missionary enterprise to the modern history of 
China and its influence on the United States 
is a controversial subject still only sparsely 
studied by academics. The book under review 
is derived from a research conference organized 
by the Committee on American-East Asian 
Relations of the American Historical Assooi- 
ation which attempted to bring the American 
and Chinese nodes of missionary activity into 
@ common view. 

The book contains 12 articles by eminent 
scholars including Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Paul A. Cohen, and Paul A. Varg with an 
introduction contributed by Fairbank. The 
volume is divided into three seotions cach 
containing four articles: ‘ Protestant missions 
in American expansion ’, ‘ Christianity and the 
transformation of China’, and ‘ China mission 
images and American policies ’. The first part 
places the China missionary effort within the 
historical context of the whole American 
missionary enterprise abroad. In the nine- 
teenth century the China missions were of 
secondary importance to missions to India, 
although after 1890 expenditure on Far East 
missions, Japan and Korea as well as China, 
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exceeded that spent on missions in India, 
Ceylon, and Burma. The financial organi- 
zation and fund-raising methods of the 
missionary societies, America’s first large- 
scale transnational corporations, are investi- 
gated up until the 1920's. The Student 
Volunteer Movement, one of the most im- 
portant agencies in influencing many young 
men and women to become missionaries, and 
its role in China missions is explored. The first 
part ends with an analysis of the changing 
theological background to the missionary 
movement between 1875 and 1935. The 
challenge of scientific scepticism necessitated 
& theological response that was found in 
Liberal theology which while reaffirming the 
absolute necessity of Christian salvation 
attempted to free it from its accumulated con- 
nexions with Western civilization and oulture. 

The second section ,‘ Christianity and the 
transformation of China ', begins by analysing 
the theology of American missionaries in 
China in the first 50 years of the twentieth 
century and its adaptation to its Chinese 
setting. This is followed by three case studies 
of Chinese Christians. "The first analyses the 
Chiao-hui Hsin-pao, the first church newspaper 
in China, produced by an American missionary 
in Shanghai between 1868 and 1870, ex- 
amining the contents of articles in Chinese, 
the editorial policy, and Chinese Christian 
response to the newspaper. The second studies 
eight Chinese Christians resident in Shanghai 
or Hong Kong who were prominent in advo- 
cating reform in China during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, to see 
whether they embraced Christianity primarily 
as a religion or because they felt it to be the 
essence of Western civilization essential for the 
modernization of China. The third looks at 
the conflict between Christianity and nation- 
alism as illustrated in the career of Wu Lei- 
ch'uan, Chancellor of the Christian Yenching 
University in the early 1930's. 

The third part, ‘ China mission images and 
American policies’, starts by analysing mis- 
sionary justification of force in the nineteenth 
century and how Americans at home reacted 
to this. The second article deals with the 
internal reasons within the Churches in the 
United States that necessitated the resumption 
of the missionary work in China, after the 
temporary withdrawal of American mission- ' 
aries during the Nationalist revolution of 
1925-7 which had raised doubts about the 
advisability of continuing China missions. The 
third article deals with missionary response to 
the Nationalst revolution in the years 1927 
to 1932. Although far from satisfied with the 
Nationalist government, missionaries felt that 
its overthrow by the Communists would mean 
the end of their work in China. Continuation 
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of missionary work and the future of the 
Chinese Church was seen to depend on aligning 
Christian effort with Chinese nationalist 
aspirations. For this reason missionaries un- 
successfully attempted to influence the State 
Department to revise American treaties with 
China. Missionary failure in this shows that 
their ability to influence American policy was 
limited. The final essay examines the place 
of foreign missions in the theories of imperi- 
alism. Missionaries can be classified as cultural 
imperialists. It concludes that Vietnam can be 
seen as a missionary legacy. 

The book does not attempt to be a definitive 
work. It hopes rather to stimulate interest in 
and suggest areas for further research in the 
interaction of the missionary phenomenon in 
China and the United States. One important 
area still to be studied is missionary influence 
on American images of China and American 
policies from the mid-1930’s to 1950. Another 
is the contribution of missionaries and their 
children to the development of Oriental studies 
in the United States. Britain and Canada also 
supported significant numbers of missionaries 
in China; their influence on and reaction to 
the Chinese was different from the American 
experience but it has yet to be fully studied. 
The book makes a valuable contribution to 
knowledge of a hitherto neglected subject. 


A. HAMISH ION 


ELLSWORTH C. Cartson: The Foochow 
missionaries, 1847-1880. (Harvard 
East Asian Monographs, 51.) [vii], 
259 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: East 
Asian Research Center, 1974. (Distri- 
buted by Harvard University Press. 
$8.50, £4.25.) 


The Protestant missionary movement is 
recognized as having been an important part 
of the Western invasion of China in the 
nineteenth century. Recent studies of the 
missionary movement in China have largely 
concentrated on three areas: missionary 
influence on the growth of anti-foreignism ; 
the biographies of leading individual mission- 
aries, and the development of Christian 
institutions. The book under review falls into 
the first area. Dr. Carlson, drawing on both 
Chinese and Western sources, uses the example 
of Protestant missionaries in Foochow to show 
what happened to missionaries when they 
came to China and lived and worked there. 
The first Protestant missionaries belonging to 
the then non-denominational American Board 
arrived in the treaty port of Foochow in 1847 
and were shortly followed by missionaries from 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church 
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(North) and the British Church Missionary 
Society. It is apparent that missionaries, 
especially the British missionaries, did cause 
an increase in anti-foreign feeling in Foochow. 
Yet before the Treaty of Tientsin, it is clear 
that hostility toward the missionaries did not 
stem from Chinese hatred of their Christian 
belief but simply from. the fact that they were 
foreigners. 

The first major confrontation between 
missionaries, in this case British missionaries, 
and the Chinese in Foochow was over mis- 
sionary insistence on their right of residence 
(according to their interpretation of the Treaty 
of Nanking) within the walled city of Foochow. 
Although the British missionaries were able to 
lease property within the walled city in 1851, 
it was their presence there which was the causo 
of the 1878 anti-foreign demonstration which 
was the worst such outburst in Foochow in the 
nineteenth century. In 1880 a legal action in 
the British extraterritorial court brought by 
Chinese officials in Foochow led to the eviction 
of missionaries from their leased property 
within the walled city. In dealing with the 
problem of missionary presence in Foochow, 
Carlson is able to throw interesting light on 
the actions of Chinese officialdom. In the 
1850’s officials submitted more readily to 
missionary demands, which were backed by 
foreign diplomatic pressure, in the fear that 
foreign gunboats might be used if a solution 
favourable to the missionaries was not reached. 
This had changed by the 1870's as officials 
became more conscious of the dangers of 
alienating the scholar gentry who were the 
main opponents of the missionaries. 

In terms of their Christian work, Carlson 
provides useful information as to the actual 
methods employed by missionaries in the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. Missionaries were 
thoroughly unsuccessful in convincing people 
to be converted to Christianity. It was only 
in the 1860’s that they began to make their 
first converts. The Treaty of Tientsin enabled 
the missionaries to proselytize in the rural 
areas outside Foochow. Missionaries were able 
to make some converts among the poor and 
illiterate in the rural districts, Some of these 
converts became Christian for other than re- 
ligious reasons. The Treaty of Tientsin which 
guaranteed toleration for Christianity and 
promised protection for missionaries was under- 
stood to extend, explicitly or implicitly, these 
same privileges to Chinese Christians. On 
occasion missionaries were gullible enough to 
support Chinese Christians in questionable 
disputes with local authorities which an- 
tagonized the scholar gentry. It appears that 
the most successful aspect of missionary work 
which received support even from the scholar 
gentry was medical work which in the case of 
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the Foochow missionaries was never fully 
exploited. 

The missionary himself emerges as having 
been a totally intolerant person who viewed 
the Chinese with a great deal of disdain. He 
appears to have led an isolated existence with 
little contact with the Chinese and unable to 
form friendships with those he knew. ‘The 
missionary is also portrayed as having little 
knowledge about China and its customs. How- 
ever, missionaries believed that the scholar 
gentry constituted the chief opposition to 
Christianity, and that the common people 
were not opposed to the Christian message. 
The missionary brought upon himself many 
of the difficulties which he encountered. 

A criticism of the book is that little infor- 
mation is given concerning the social and 
educational background of the  Foochow 
missionaries, the process of how they were 
selected to be missionaries, and their relation- 
ship with their supporting missionary societies 
in the United States or Britain. These factors 
are important in order to understand fully the 
subtleties of the missionary reaction to the 
Chinese. More detail of missionary opinion of 
things in Foochow outside the Christian sphere 
such as the Foochow Arsenal, foreign and 
Chinese commercial activities in the port, and 
the life-style of the foreign community would 
have been interesting. A map of Foochow 
would have been very helpful. The author 
has written a useful and informative book 
which adds to knowledge of the nature and 
negative influence of Christian activity in 
China in the nineteenth century. 


A. HAMISH ION 


J. D. FRopsHAM (tr.): The first Chinese 
embassy to the West: the journals of 
Kuo Sung-tao, Inu Hsihung and 
Chang Te-yi. lxv, 222 pp., 8 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974. £4. 


Kuo Sung-t‘ao, friend and protégé of Tseng 
J&uo-fan and Li Hung-chang, was appointed 
first Chinese minister to the Court of St. James 
in 1876. He had already achieved some 
notoriety in China for opposing the use of 
force against the West; on his return from 
Europe he was forced by a storm of opposition 
to abandon his official career. His diary, which 
was soon banned from circulation in China, 
is published here in English translation for the 
first time. We are also given extracts from the 
journal of Liu Hsi-hung, & relatively unknown 
official who was appointed, much against Kuo's 
will, as assistant envoy, and part of the diary 
of Sir Halliday Macartney, English Secretary 
to the legation, covering the voyage as far as 
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Singapore. Contemporary material relative to 
the mission is given in an appendix. 

Ihe immediate purpose of Ku Sung-t‘ao’s 
mission was to deliver a letter of apology from 
the Emperor to Queen Victoria, expressing 
regret for the Margary incident, in which a 
British Vice-Consul, connected with an ex- 
ploration from Burma to Yunnan, was killed 
in the border region by armed men in February 
1875. This purpose seems to have set the tone 
for Kuo's term of office in London. ‘ He 
never penned, or allowed to be penned, during 
the whole of his stay in this country, a single 
argumentative or contentious despatch to the 
Foreign Office. The records of his ministership 
are nil... His Excellency Kwoh gave the 
Foreign Office no trouble ... the Chinese 
representative might have been non-existent ’ 
(D. C. Boulger, The life of Sir Halliday 
Macartney, London, 1908, 302). 

if the historical significance of the mission 
were confined to what it achieved in the 
diplomatie field there would be little more to 
be said about it. Its interest, however, lies in 
the record which its participants, seeing 
Europe for the first time, have left. The 
diaries were written at the express order of 
the Court; the envoys were to report every- 
thing they saw so that reliable information 
about the ‘ barbarians’ could be obtained. If 
the motive had been less official the journals 
might have been more interesting. They reflect 
a multitude of impressions: about the journey, 
about leapfrog, farm machinery, evening 
parties, Buckingham Palace, trains, as well as 
more serious matters such as international 
relations, the law, and so on. Kuo’s diary, as 
Mr. Frodsham says, is ‘ a record of his ignorance 
of the West’ (p. xli)—the same applies to the 
other journals. As far as they go they are 
interesting accounts by moderately intelligent 
and observant scholar-officials of their reac- 
tions to an alien and threatening civilization. 


O. A. OURWEN 


ALFONSO VERDU: Dialectical aspects in 
Buddhist thought: studies in Kino- 
Japanese Mahayana idealism. (Inter- 
national Studies, East Asian Series. 
Research Publication, No. 8.) vii, 
273 pp. + errata slip.  [Lawrence, 
Kansas]: Center for East Asian 
Studies, University of Kansas, [01974]. 
$15. 

This is a unique study of Mahayana meta- 
physics, dealing with ‘dialectical’ theories 
centring around the Alayavijiana and with the 
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Five Ranks dialectic of the Soto Zen school. 
The author approaches the subject from the 
perspective of Western philosophy, especially 
of the Hegelian dialectic and the Husserlian 
phenomenology. The present publication is 
partly a revision of his earlier essay, ' The 
“Five Ranks” dialectic of the Sdtd-Zen 
school in the light of Kuei-féng Tsung-mi's 
* Ariya-shiki" scheme’, Monumenta Nip- 
ponica, xxi, 1-2, 1966, 125-70. 

The uniqueness of the book lies not only in 
the subject-matter but in the way the author 
discusses it, using many charts. He has, to some 
extent, achieved his objective of presenting 
some relevant Mahayana dialectical systems in 
the framework of Western philosophy, but his 
argument appears to have a rather weak basis. 
For one thing, his understanding of some 
relevant Buddhist theories on which he has 
developed his argument is not correct. For 
another, he has got wrong meanings out of 
some vitally important passages of the original 
Chinese text. 

On p. 10, the author quotes Wing-tsit Chan’s 
translation of a passage from the Vijüapü- 
matratasiddht as if he approved it; the trans- 
lation is: ‘ First of all, [there is] the store- 
house consciousness, which brings into fruition 
all seeds’. The original Chinese passage, X] 


iy 3H ND m AR XA — o Td has the 
meaning, * The first (transformation-conscious- 
ness) is the store-consciousness; it is 
the (consciousness of) different maturation 
(vipaka), and is also the (consciousness holding) 
all seeds’. Next, he quotes by way of ex- 
plaining ‘ seeds’, ‘ They mean that functions 
and differentiations in the root consciousness 
(the eighth) spontaneously produce their own 
fruition’; but the original passage means, 
‘They refer to the distinct functions in the 
root consciousness of producing their own 
fruition’. Since the author continues to 
discuss Vasubandhu’s theory of consciousness 
(pp. 11-12), the reader will assume that he 
is explaining Vasubandhu’s view expressed in 
the Vijiaplimatratasiddht. As it is, his ex- 
planation is partly based on Vasubandhu’s 
commentaries to the Mahadyanasamgraha (She- 
lun) and the Daéabhümi sūtra (Ti-lun). Hence, 
the confusion about the concepts of the 
seventh and the eighth consciousnesses. The 
term G@danavijiana which he gives as another 
name for the seventh consciousness is used as 
one of the seven names of the eighth consoious- 
ness in the Vijiüaptimütratasiddhi. Farther, to 
say that ‘ klisíamanas appears also as the proxi- 
mate origin of craving, clinging, and becoming 
(will and karmie aotions)' (p. 12), is an 
equivocal explanation; according to the 
Trimsikadvijiaptimitratasiddht, manas is con- 
stantly accompanied by the four kleóas, i.e., 
ignorance about self (atma-moha), substance- 
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view of self (ütma-drsti), self-pride (atma- 
mana), and self-love (atma-sneha). 

As regards the function of the dlaya, the 
author contends irrelevantly that, unlike the 
She-lun school, the new Fa-hsiang school 
attributes a * purely passive role ' to the almya 
(p. 30). It is true that the She-lun talks only 
about the causation of other consciousnesses 
from the laya and: that the new Fa-hsiang 
school gives a separate role of causation to 
each consciousness, but it does not follow that 
the laya has only a passive role. The a/a5z is 
responsible for the manifestation of the other 
seven consciousnesses and, therefore, for the 
* fundamental causation * of all phenomena as 
distinct from the ‘derivative or secondary 
causations ’ attributed to the other seven con- 
sciousnesses. The @laya has a passive role in 
So far as it receives 'impressions' of the 
activities of the seven consciousnesses; but 
its role is active when its seeds produce 
relevant manifestations related to the seven 
consciousnesses, including the deceptive and 
polluting character of the conscious activities. 

Again, one notices a mistake in the remark, 
* As propounded by the translator Paramartha, 
this universal principle will be designated as 
amalavijfüuna, the undefiled consciousness ’ 
(p. 31). Paramartha did not use the term in 
his translation of the She-lun; it is attributed 
to the followers of the She-lun school. It is 
also wrong to say that the amalavijiana is 
‘not even mentioned by the new Fa-hsiang 
school? (p. 42); it is mentioned as one of the 
seven names of the alaya-consciousness. 

Further, the author misrepresents the 
nature of the dlaya when he says that in the 
new Fa-hsiang school * the d/aja maintains its 
primordial unity, purity, and universality 
throughout the parimāņa process’ and ‘the 
álaya can no longer be considered as paratantra. 
Because it is both universal and the very basis 
of the “‘nirvanic” state, now the Glaya will 
be identified with the parinigpanna (p. 45). 
Firstly, the new Fa-hsiang sohoo! considers 
the dlaya as the individual consciousness. 
Secondly, the dlaya, like other dharmas, is of 
the nature of paratanira. Thirdly, from the 
viewpoint of the absolute reality and also when 
one is fully enlightened, not only one’s Glaya 
but also other consciousnesses reveal their 
real nature of parinispanna. 

Among other mistakes, in the chart on p. 
53 the Ti-lun school is erroneously made to 
represent the new Fa-hsiang school. The school, 
representing the oldest Consciousness-Only 
theory in China, even antedates the foundation 
of the She-lun school which the author gives in 
the chart under the ‘ old Fa-hsiang school ’. 

As regards the translation of Tsung-mi's 
explanation of the ten stages of origination 
(pp. 83 ff.), I would suggest the following 
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corrections. ‘I explain: ...’ for ‘It is said 
that...’ (p. 83); ‘ propriety ’ for ‘ righteous- 
ness’ (ibid.); ‘who lives in his own house’ 
for ‘ who chooses to confine himself to living in 
the [limited] abode of selfhood ’ (ibid.) ; ‘ ** One 
is not... thusness " is like a man... knowing 
it’ for ‘‘‘ One who is not ... thusness is like 
aman... knowing it” ° (p. 84); ‘ there is the 
illusory emergence of both the sensorial 
body ...’ for ‘there is the emergence of 
illusion concerning both the sensorial body . . .’ 
(p. 85); *... or sees a variety of agreeable and 
disagreeable things ' for ‘... a stricken wretch, 
who has a view of a world object full of a 
variety of good and evil things’ (ibid).; 
‘Since he holds that dharmas are of fixed 
nature (i.e., of distinct substance)" for ‘ Once 
his hold on the dharma entities becomes 
fixed ° (p. 86); ' then one is attached to agree- 
able external objects, and rejects disagreeable 
ones; and with stupidity one falsely dis- 
criminates, Just as one loves and rejects the 
attractive and unattractive things one dreams 
of seeing in an alien world for ‘ then in lust 
one sucoumbs to external eireumstances and 
objects, in hatred one resists them; then, 
when one's stupid delusion has become an 
incurable habit, one resorts to [false] calcu- 
lations, just as . . . an alien world [of existence] 
are [manifestations of] lust and hatred’ 
(p. 87). 

Further, the translation of the passages from 
Tsung-mi's work given on pp. 91-100 requires 
considerable emendation: ‘one dwells in a 
tranquil state of mind, thereby putting a halt 
to ...' for ‘one rests tranquil [by] putting a 
halt to...’ (p. 91); ‘ One produces profound 
understanding concerning the truth of real 
thusness, and practices without attachment 
to external appearances. Since one realizes 
that the quintessence of dharma-nature is free 
of greed ...’ for * Within [the framework of 
the] universal truth of real thusness, one pro- 
foundly understands the separation from signs 
that is being realized before one's very eyes, 
and thus understands nature and substance. 
Free of greed ...' (p. 95); ‘in compliance 
with dharma-nature one practises the six 
perfeotions for ‘ one therefore in due course 
cultivates the practice of the six perfeotions' 
(p. 95); ‘freedom in manifesting any form’ 
for ‘freedom from forms’ (p. 96); ‘one 
attains the exclusive concentration in harmony 
with true thusness’ for ‘one applies oneself 
to a unique intention’ (p. 99); ‘ When one 
realizes the eternality of mind and the origin 
of delusion, one is said to have attained the 
* ultimate realization °?’ for ‘ Because the 
[original] mind is ceaseless, the grasping of 
the origination of delusive existence is called 
"exhaustive knowledge’’’ (ibid.); ‘ mani- 
fests myriad activities ° for ‘ applied it to the 
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grime [of the world|* (p. 100); ‘responding 
to the needs of beings, one exercises free and 
unhindered power to save them’ for ‘ with 
[the spirit of] thankfulness, run [freely] 
through it’ (ibid.). 

Mistakes and misrepresentations as pointed 
out above, however, do not cancel the merit of 
this unique work. Parts m and rv, in particular, 
offer useful material for the study of the 
dialectics of Soto Zen which have been little 
known to students of Buddhism. 

H. INAGAKI 


BERNARD S. SILBERMAN and H. D. 
HAROOTUNIAN (ed.): Japan in crisis: 
essays on Tash democracy. viii, 
469 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, [1974]. $17.50, 
£9.20. 


This collection of 15 essays, the product of 
& conference held in North Carolina in 1970, 
covers a wider period than that normally 
subsumed under the term *'laishó demo- 
cracy ' and is unified by the theme of Japan in 
crisis only if crisis is interpreted in the broadest 
sense. However, the appropriateness of the 
title is less important than the question of 
whether the volume makes a substantial 
contribution to the understanding of modern 
Japanese history. The answer must certainly 
be in the affirmative, for the quality of the 
contributions is generally high. One of those 
which stand out is the valuable analysis by 
Ann Waswo of the causes of tenant unrest, 
which emphasizes the changing regional 
patterns of tenant agitation and distinguishes 
between the commercial influences which 
mainly stimulated tenant organization in 
Western Japan after the first World War and 
the deep agrarian depression which induced 
small landlords in north-eastern Japan to seek 
to oust tenants in order to cultivate more of 
their land themselves in the 1930’s. Another 
highly readable essay is Akira Iriye’s illumi- 
nating examination of the impact of inter- 
nationalism and economic issues on Japanese 
foreign policy in the 1920’s. Also useful on 
pre-war changes in Japanese attitudes to 
foreign relations is the paper in which James 
Crowley traces the emergence and triumph of 
the idea of a new order in Asia, though some 
of the ground covered merely recapitulates the 
arguments of his earlier study of the 1930's. 
A number of the other essays in this volume 
are similar in presenting succinct accounts of 
major topics, among them Yoshio Iwamoto’s 
critical survey of the proletarian literary move- 
ment and Kozó Yamamura’s impressive and 
statistically-rich analysis of the growing power 
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of large companies in the economy of Taishō 
Japan. Comparable in scope, but treating a 
much more neglected area, is James Nakamura’s 
pioneering study of pre-war agricultural pro- 
ductivity in Japan, Korea, and Taiwan. His 
conclusion that under Japanese rule ‘the 
development of small-scale, traditional agri- 
culture in Taiwan and Korea appears to have 
been & success without precedent in the world ° 
is likely to be as controversial as his earlier 
downwards adjustment of Japanese agri- 
cultural growth-rates, for it not only chal- 
lenges official statistics, deploying against them 
the argument of improvement in rice seed and 
greater use of fertilizers, but also carries 
political implications which some readers may 
find objectionable. 

Not all the papers in this volume, however, 
present a broad analysis of a major theme. A 
balance is achieved by the inclusion of several 
essays focusing on a specific person, problem, 
or incident, such as George Totten’s case study 
of a notable industrial dispute, the nnsuccess- 
ful strike of workers in the largest soya sauce 
company at Noda in 1927-8. His account of 
the episode and its background throws light 
on both the difficulties faced by unions and the 
tactics adopted by management in & period 
of transition in industrial paternalism. Most 
of the more narrowly-focused essays, however, 
deal with aspects of intellectual history. Gail 
Bernstein and Tetsuo Najita respectively 
examine the economist Kawakami Hajime and 
the political philosopher Yoshino Sakuzo, 
two of the most influential writers of the 
Taisho period, the former treating straight- 
forwardly Kawakami's dilemma over the 
acceptance of Marxism, the later skilfully ex- 
posing the theoretical foundations of Yoshino's 
political attitudes. It is perhaps an indication 
of the increased sophistication of recent work 
on Japanese thought that Najita’s paper does 
not make easy reading, and the same may also 
be said of the contributions by Harootunian. 
Both of the latter’s papers concentrate on the 
social and political attitudes of leading literary 
figures, emphasizing their alienation from the 
values proclaimed by the Meiji state and their 
celebration (& word much favoured by Haroo- 
tunian) of individualism in the form of per- 
sonal self-cultivation. The difficulty of 
Harootunian's writing results from the com- 
bination of an impressionistic approach with 
a very high level of conceptualization. In his 
essay on the atmosphere of early Taishé Japan, 
Harootunian's generalizations are on the whole 
thought-provoking and rewarding. The second 
essay, however, entitled * Between polities and 
culture: authority and the ambiguities of 
intellectual choice in imperial Japan’, is not 
quite so convincing. Focusing on the late 
nineteenth-century intellectuals Kitamura 
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Tokoku and Takayama Chogyi, it desoribes 
their loss of hope in politics and retreat into 
a theory of the need for ‘ privatization’, and 
concludes that their example set the pattern 
for later writers. These are rather sweeping 
generalizations which require more support 
than Harootunian provides, and the extracts 
or arguments which he takes from Kitamure’s 
and Takayama’s writings are so divorced from 
their original context that their precise mean- 
ing and significance are not easy to appreciate. 
Fortunately the short paper by Takayoshi 
Matsuo, presenting a fascinating glimpse of an 
unsuccessful foray into electoral politics by 
Natsume Soseki and an associated group of 
literary figures in 1916, offers something of a 
corrective to the more extreme impressions 
which Harootunian’s essay might inspire. 
Despite some misgivings about Haroo- 
tunian’s style, there is no doubt that the treat- 
ment of Japanese intellectual history in this 
volume reaches new levels, and the range and 
depth of its coverage are one of the book’s 
strong points. If there is an over-all weakness 
it lies in the failure to re-examine the nature 
of the political development to which so many 
of the essays relate. Only one contributor, 
Shiichi Katé, is primarily concerned with the 
political process. His paper on ‘ Taishd 
democracy as the pre-stago for Japanese 
militarism ’ is stylishly written, contains some 
perceptive comparisons with Germany, and 
draws a judicious line between those who 
exaggerate the changes wrought by ‘ Taishd 
democracy’ and those who minimize them. 
However, some of the generalizations and 
assumptions on which are founded Katé’s 
arguments about the continuity of the political 
system in the 1920’s and 1930's and the reasons 
for the failure of constitutionalism need to be 
challenged. His unfavourable comparison of 
Yoshino Sakuzó's liberal ‘realism’ with 
Marxism, for example, on the grounds that 
“an argument which pretends to accept a 
system, in order to assure its improved func- 
tioning, works to perpetuate the system in 
which the room for improved functioning 
tends to become narrower’ begs many 
questions and is not really supported by the 
contents of his essay. Another contributor, 
Bernard Silberman, has taken as his theme 
‘The bureaucratic role in Japan, 1900-1945: 
the bureaucrat as politician’, but although he 
makes some valuable observations about 
bureaucratic values and the negative impact 
of the bureaucracy as an institution on party 
politics, he entirely ignores the details of in- 
volvement either by bureaucrats in drafting 
legislation or by ex-bureaucrats in controlling 
or manipulating parties. Moreover, the only 
evidence introduced to support his argument 
that promotion opportunity problems were of 
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major importance in turning bureaucrats to- 
wards careers in politics is statistical, and that 
of a somewhat inconclusive nature. The fact 
that 59% of a random sample of prefectural 
governors spent more than 16 years in sdnin 
(higher civil servant) rank before being 
appointed as governors is taken to suggest that 
* there was pressure for promotion from below 
which would tend to make for shorter service in 
the highest ranks’, a suggestion which later 
transforms itself into an assumed fact. Yet it 
could equally suggest that high-level bureau- 
crats were valued by outside interests, such as 
business and politics, for their experience and 
connexions, and were tempted away rather 
than pushed out by supposedly ambitious 
subordinates. This is not to say that Silberman, 
is mistaken, only that he can hardly expect 
to convince historians by arguments which 
are almost wholly based on theoretical assump- 
tions and seem to be directed towards sociolo- 
gists with a general interest in bureaucracy 
rather than students of Japan. 

As joint editor, Silberman is also responsible 
for a concluding essay entitled ‘ Taishd Japan 
and the crisis of secularism ’. In this he argues 
that a number of themes in the essays ‘ point 
to the possibility that 'laishó history and 
development were not only characterized by 
the tensions rising from the process of indus- 
trialisation but were also the consequence of 
tensions growing out of a revolutionary trans- 
formation, in the early Meiji period, of the 
conception of society ; from a prescriptive con- 
ception of natural moral order to a secular 
voluntaristio one '. Silberman may be accused 
of distorting the evidence of the essay in 
seeking to play down the persistence of tradi- 
tional attitudes as well as exaggerating the 
non-secular nature of pre-Meiji Japan. But 
the concept of the secularization of Japan is a 
most suggestive one, as is seen here where 
Silberman develops it to explain a basic para- 
dox of Taish6 Japan. On the one hand, he 
argues, various forms of conflict arose because 
“society was presumed to be a secular volun- 
taristic product of man’s will’. On the other 
hand ‘ the successful Restoration of Imperial 
will in 1868 resulted in the rejection of a 
natural moral order of relationships and re- 
placed it with one based on formal, defined 
relationships whose legitimacy had its source 
in the Imperial will’, and this led to the 
dominance of the bureaucracy as the inter- 
preter and implementer of Imperial will. In 
the end, Silberman claims, the bureaucratic 
forces were bound to prevail because the 
Imperial will was ‘ the sole source of legitima- 
tion for expected behaviour’, and thus ‘ the 
tensions of secularity were resolved in favor of 
the claims of public order’. In particular, the 
‘ political parties had no such legitimacy or 
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identity, and, therefore, could be no more than 
beggars at the doors of power’. This line of 
argument is certainly valid, but it is debatable 
whether Silberman does not interpret the idea 
of ‘Imperial will’ too positively and under- 
estimate the ‘growing consciousness of the 
implications of and potential for self-deter- 
mination, inherent in a society not bound by 
an immutable order of things’. In this con- 
text it is regrettable that a study of journalism 
is not included for it could have indicated the 
importance in both the 1920’s and 1930's of 
the desire for kaizo—the reconstruction of 
politics and society on a more rational and 
egalitarian basis—and suggested that the 
relationship between the forces of order and 
emancipation was rather different from what 
is implied in Silberman’s conclusion. Never- 
theless, whatever one’s reservations about 
particular generalizations, a book which raises 
as many issues and provokes as much thought 
as this one does is & valuable addition to the 
list of important works on modern Japanese 
history. 
R. L. SIMS 


Tuomas R. H. Havens: Farm and 
nation in modern Japan: agrarian 
nationalism, 1870-1940. xi, 358 pp. 
Princeton and London: Princeton 
University Press, [1974]. $15, £7.90. 


It is an established assertion that the pro- 
minence of agrarian ideology was one of the 
distinctive characteristios of Japanese fascism. 
In choosing to examine Ndéhonshugi—the 
strand of agrarian idealism which broadly 
proclaimed the fundamental importance for 
Japan of the farm villages and the need to 
protect their economic position and social 
structure in order that Japan should maintain 
its spiritual foundations—-Dr. Havens has 
therefore picked a subject of enormous interest, 
and one which has received only sketchy 
treatment in English hitherto. The book con- 
centrates on the three most famous, in some 
eyes notorious, proponents of Nohonshugi in 
the inter-war years—Gondo Seikyo, Tachibana 
Kozaburo, and Kato Kanji—but there are 
also several chapters tracing the development 
of Nohonshugi ideas from the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In these the author 
emphasizes the different origins and emphases 
of the various forms of Nohonshugi, which a 
broad division into popular and bureaucratic 
agrarianism oversimplifies. These chapters 
not only introduce a proper perspective, but 
give recognition to a number of agricultural 
improvers such as Ishikawa Rikinosuke whose 
fame, at least in certain areas, was almost as 
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great as the revered Ninomiya Sontoku’s, 
even though he has remained unknown outside 
Japan. New recognition is also given to 
Shinagawa Yajiró who, though a much less 
obscure figure, is usually known only for his 
exploits in pre-Restoration Choshü and for 
organizing, as Minister of the Interior, the 
most blatant government attempt at election 
intimidation in 1892. Here he is noted for his 
efforts in the 1890’s together with Hirata 
Tdsuke, to establish argicultural societies, 
rural credit associations, and producers’ co- 
operatives, organizations which spread very 
widely throughout Japan in the twentieth 
century, although their effects and the extent 
to which they were taken over by better-off 
landlords are hard to evaluate and lie beyond 
the limits which Havens has set for his 
investigation. 

The number of views about agriculture and 
the farming villages inevitably increased in 
the twentieth century as new problems arose 
and academics such as Yokoi Tokiyoshi and 
Kawakami Hajime joined in the debate. 
Despite many differences two basic assump- 
tions seem from Havens’s account to have 
been common to almost all writers; firstly 
a belief that the peasantry, and the owner- 
cultivator in particular, embodied the quali- 
ties which make Japan unique, and secondly 
an awareness that the peasant community 
and its traditional values were being threatened 
by capitalism and commercialism. This sense 
of threat which was increased after the first 
World War by the government’s removal of 
the import duty on rice and by the steady 
drop in the price of Japanese rice in the 1920's, 
led to more radical forms of Nohonshugi. Both 
Gondo Seikyo, who denounced the bureau- 
cracy and pleaded for a return to the local 
self-rule which he believed to have existed in 
Japan's earlier history, and Tachibana 
Kézaburd, who practised and preached the 
virtues of co-operative existence in close 
communities, detested the path taken by 
Japanese modernization to the extent of 
becoming accomplices in the successful plots 
to assassinate public figures which rocked 
Japan in 1932. The conclusion at which 
Havens arrives, however, is that in neither 
case, not even that of Tachibana, who received 
a long prison sentence, was their involvement 
essential or particularly deep. They streng- 
thened the anti-establishment convictions of 
some of the radical young officers who partici- 
pated, but their somewhat utopian plans for 
the reconstruction of Japan were not adopted. 
There seems to be no reason to take exception 
to this conclusion or to the opinion which 
Havens expresses that the main currents of 
Nohonshugi were not essentially a cloak for 
the defence of landlord interests against rising 
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tenant discontent even if they all emphasized 
the need for village harmony. Moreover, one 
must congratulate the author on making a 
much-needed distinction between ANohonshugi 
(and, one might add, other forms of cultural 
nationalism) and the patriotic or étatist 
nationalism fostered by the bureaucracy 
which dominated Japan in the 1930's. 

It should be apparent that this book 
deserves to be read with interest and appre- 
ciation, but it has a number of limitations 
which need to be mentioned. In the first 
place, although the argument is always clear, 
one has the impression that the author is 
happier analysing ideas than assessing their 
significance or relating them to their context. 
The reader gets no real sense of how Japanese 
farming villages really functioned, or for that 
matter, varied from region to region. In con- 
sequence, the author’s tendency to deprecate 
any suggestion that co-operation between 
landlord and tenant could help to solve rural 
problems seems to come from a preconceived 
attitude rather than an understanding of 
village society. In this context it is surprising 
that Havens has not examined any of the 
experiments based on the idea of ‘ one-village 
one-family ° (isson ikka) which were attempted 
in the inter-war years, or even referred to some 
of the numerous biographies of landlords who, 
it is alleged, strove to help their village or 
tenants. It is significant that the book in 
English which contains most insight on the 
whole question of village attitudes—J. W. 
Robertson Scott’s account of his rural investi- 
gations throughout Japan between 1915 and 
1919—is not even listed in the bibliography. 

Another qualification relates to the nature 
and strength of agrarian agitation in the 1930's. 
Not all criticisms of government policy or 
inaction took such a radical traditionalist form 
as Gondó's and Tachibana’s. Indeed, judging 
from the case of Akita, it is doubtful whether 
the bulk of criticism comes under the label of 
Nohonshugi at all, even though it often included 
an advocacy of village co-operation to meet 
the crisis, as well as more conventional relief 
measures. By concentration on a few, probably 
untypical, thinkers Havens not only risks 
giving & distorted impression of agrarian 
attitudes but also obscures the fact that there 
was a significant continuation of the earlier 
Nohonshugi attitude of reliance on village self- 
help. It would have been well worth while also 
to look into the purpose and character of the 
several hundreds of agrarian societies which 
came into existence in the 1930’s in order to 
estimate the extent of rural radicalism. 

One further problem which might be con- 
sidered relevant but is neglected in this book 
is the extent to which agrarian interests were 
reflected in the Diet. The author does not go 
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beyond a few references to landlord mono- 
polization of rural representation and makes 
no attempt to explain the inability of Jandlord- 
politicians to pursue rural demands success- 
fully after 1918. Nor does he consider the 
implications of the growth described by 
Masumi Junnosuke in the political influence 
of middle-sized landlords by the Taish6 period. 
Perhaps this is asking Havens to cast his net 
too far, but one may fairly complain that he 
should not state that the original qualification 
for voting in general elections was payment of 
only five yen in land tax. Nor, incidentally, is 
he correct in describing the journal Shimin as 
the house-organ of the Hitokukai when in fact 
it fulfilled that function for the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

Whatever faults this book may have, how- 
ever, are small in comparison with its merits. 
One can only wish that it had been available 
to Barrington Moore before he ventured on 
his analysis of Japanese rural attitudes in 
Social origins of dictatorship and democracy. 


R. L. SIMS 


JoHN Narman: Mishima: a biography. 
xx, 300 . London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1975. £4.50. 


This biography of the most talented and 
controversial of Japan’s post-war writers 
compares interestingly with Henry Scott- 
Stokes’s Life and death of Yukio Mishima. 
Both books begin with long dramatic recon- 
structions of that journalist’s dream-story— 
the extraordinary events of 25 November 1970, 
that culminated in Mishima’s seppuku. Mr. 
Scott-Stokes continues with an account of the 
principal themes of Mishima’s life, the ‘ four 
rivers ’ of Writing, Theatre, Body, and Action, 
with frequent reference to his novels, plays 
and essays. Mr. Nathan, sharing with Mr. 
Scott-Stokes several years’ personal friendship 
with his subject, has the advantage of familia- 
rity with the language, and of experience as 
one of Mishima’s principal translators. In 
spite of this, or perhaps because of it, his book 
is the less ambitious of the two. It is what it 
purports to be: a biography, using the writings 
only to illustrate the chronological narrative of 
Mishima’s development as a personality. The 
reader will find no over-all critique of any book, 
and only the briefest reference even to 
Mishima’s final massive tetralogy, The sea of 
fertility. This he may well regret, since in 
dealing with extracts from Mishima’s work that 
are relevant to his story Nathan shows him- 
self a highly perceptive as well as sympathetic 
critic. But the method is certainly justified. 
Apart from its intrinsic fascination, Mishima’s 
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life-story probably sheds more light on his 
writing than is the case with any other modern 
Japanese writer: and any extended discussion 
of the oeuvre as well as the life would in any 
event have made the book inordinately long. 
Nathan makes no grand claims for his bio- 
graphy. Anyone familiar with a cross-section 
of the comments on Mishima’s death made by 
those who regarded themselves as his close 
friends will know, as Nathan reminds us, that 
few if any Japanese, even, could claim to have 
fully understood Mishima; and he does not 
pretend that his account can explain all the 
complexity of Mishima’s life and suicide. But 
to this reviewer at least it is convincing, as 
far as 1t goes. Nathan combines several virtues. 
Despite his own involvement with Mishima, 
he writes with fairness and objectivity; his 
research into the minutiae of Mishima’s up- 
bringing and relationships has probably been 
carried as far as any Westerner could well 
carry ib so soon after Mishima’s death; and 
his biographical style, moving easily between 
narrative, exposition, and analysis, makes for 
enjoyable, even compulsive, reading. 
Mishima's ‘ erotic fascination with Beauty, 
Ecstasy, and Death’ emerges very clearly as 
the continuous motive force in his life, 
reflected in nearly all his serious writing, from 
the early A forest in full flower, through Con- 
fessions of a mask, past the brief diversion of 
The sound of waves, to  Kyoko's house, 
Patriotism, and beyond. His ‘ political’ ideas, 
such as they are, are shown to be no more than 
an appendage of his purely private dreams, 
wholly out of touch with reality. Of particu- 
lar interest is the importance Nathan assigns 
to Mishima’s childhood background. Torn 
from his mother by his ailing, eccentric grand- 
mother and forced to live almost exclusively 
with her until he was 12 (the feud between the 
two women bears a startling resemblance in 
some respects to the virulent domestic struggle 
depicted with such power by Ariyoshi Sawako 
in her Hanaoka Seishü no tsuma), the boy 
seems to have compensated thereafter by an 
unhealthy dependence on his mother. An 
unbending Confucianist father, with fixed 
notions about a proper career for his son which 
excluded any gleam of sympathy for the latter’s 
literary ambitions (but did not prevent him 
from basking in the glory they ultimately 
brought the family) complicated the situation 
still further. Of course these factors do not 
‘explain’ Mishima. But they do help to 
account for some at least of the tension that 
many felt in the man and that is a feature of 
so much of his writing. As a very small child 
he had to learn to conceal his real feelings from 
both the women who fought over him, and was 
driven to take refuge in an abnormally rich 
fantasy-world. Already then ‘he viewed 
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reality as an invading enemy ' (p. 12), yet all 
the time * ho was all too conscious of its de- 
mands and labouring to meet them’ (p. 14). 
The child, Hiraoka Kimitake, was indeed 
father of the man, Mishima Yukio. 

Whether, oven so, Nathan is justified in 
exposing so mercilessly the in-fighting between 
Mishima’s nearest relations when his parents 
are both still living is another matter. Some 
readers, on this side of the Atlantio at least, 
may have serious reservations. Other details 
of Mishima’s personal life and habits—such as 
the lists of dishes served at his parties—might 
seem at first to betray a too journalistic 
attitude on the part of his biographer. But this 
would be unfair. For Nathan succeeds in 
showing that everything about Mishima, no 
matter how trivial, is relevant to the under- 
standing of this man of exquisite but tortured 
sensibility. Yet irony underlies the whole 
book. However great his gifts and complex his 
personality, a remark made to his mother a 
few days before his suicide (quoted by Nathan 
in his preface) that ‘he had never done any- 
thing in his life he had wanted to’ suggests 
what even on less direct evidence one is 
sometimes tempted to suspect—that one truth 
about Mishima is simply that he was a frus- 
trated ehild who never grew up. In the end, 
not merely his death, but his life too, as Nathan 
tells it, leaves one with a sense of tragic waste. 
But there was after all much more to Mishima 
than such an impression would imply. To 
redress the balance, we must hope that Nathan 
or some other non-Japanese scholar-critic will 
address himself to the much more difficult task 
of assessing with equal fairness Mishima’s 
literary achievement (plenty of Japanese have 
done so already in their own language}. Only 
then will justice be done, for Western readers, 
to one who was assuredly (in the phrase from 
Sainte-Beuve which Nathan quotes) a ‘ con- 
siderable man ’. 

KENNETH STRONG 


Francis Matuy: Shiga Naoya. 
(Twayne’s World Authors Series: a 
Survey of the World’s Literature, 
319.) 187 pp. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, Ine. [1974]. $8.50. 
(Distributed m G.B. by George Prior, 
London, W.O.1.) 


Japanese studies outside Japan are prob- 
ably not likely, at least in the foreseeable 
future, to reach the stage when Western or 
other non-Japanese Japanologists produce a 
steady flow of scholarly critical assessments of 
Japanese writers. The readership is too small, 
despite the post-war vogue (in itself not so 
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widespread as some publicists have made out) 
for translations of Japanese fiction. Never- 
theless there have been some contributions in 
this field. MoLellan's volume on Téson and 
Sdseki, Beongcheon Yu's studies of Séseki and 
of Akutagawa, and of course Seidenstieker's 
Kafé the scribbler—the best example of its 
kind so far—come to mind. Seidensticker’s 
treatment of Kafü was brilliant, and his 
method of presentation (dividing the book into 
two roughly equal parts, one of biography 
and criticism, one of selected translations) 
fully satisfying; but he was fortunate in his 
choice of subject, for there is so much that is 
appealing in Kafü's idiosyncratic modes of 
life and thought, in his lifelong concern with the 
dying embers of Edo culture, and in his style, 
which loses relatively little in translation. 
Father Mathy has set himself a much harder 
task: the critical evaluation of a major 
Japanese writer whose life was much less 
individualistic and colourful than Kafi’s, 
whose style is famous but to all intents and 
purposes untranslatable, and who has been 
admired by countless numbers of his fellow- 
countrymen for reasons which they aro not 
given to expressing with any precision. 

A difficult task indeed, with the added 
complication that such translations of Shiga's 
work as exist are scattered in various journals 
and anthologies, and will be readily available 
only to readers in university departments of 
Asian studies. Mathy is addressing himself, 
therefore, to an audience of Japanologists and 
students taking courses in Japanese literature 
either in the original or in translation. It seems 
& pity that he could not have included a 
selection of Shiga’s stories translated in their 
entirety, on the Kafé the scribbler pattern, so 
that the non-academic reader could have a 
chance to experience Shiga in more depth. 
One feels this lack all the more because Mathy 
is concerned to present Shiga’s work aa the 
embodiment of an outlook in which Western 
literature as a whole is deficient, and as an 
achiovement which qualifies him for a place 
in world literature, not merely for a niche in 
Orientalists’ libraries. And irrespective of this 
particular claim, Shiga is surely worth reading 
in some depth for the quintessentially Japanese 
resonance which he undoubtedly possesses. 

In size and format the book is unpreten- 
tious. It is arranged on the pattern of a 
typical Japanese ‘life and works’ handbook. 
Indeed, the opening biographical sketch reads 
sometimes like a translation from the Japanese 
(‘In 1900, at the age of seventeen, Shiga 
passed for the first time through the gate of the 
great Meiji Christian evangelist Uchimura’; 
‘surrounded by the beautiful scenery of 
Onomichi, Shiga set to work ...). After this 
beginning, there is a useful chapter on ‘ Natur- 
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alism and the Shirakaba writers '. Then comes 
the main part of the book, in which the author's 
style becomes more his own. There is a discus- 
sion of the biographical stories, aptly en- 
titled: “Mine what is in me’ (from a passage 
in Shiga’s journal: ‘I must spend my life in 
bringing out what isin me. I must mine what 
is in me’); an analysis of Journey through 
dark night (An’ya koro), and then of the ' best ’ 
short fictional pieces; a chapter on Shiga’s 
‘Move towards silence’, and finally an 
appreciation of his work as a whole, as that 
of an essentially ‘ Eastern’ writer typifying 
the ecstatic theory of literature as opposed to 
the (typically Western) mimetic view. The 
treatment is clear and persuasive throughout, 
avoiding both Western literary jargon and 
the mystifications of much Japanese com- 
ment on Shiga. Mathy’s own feeling for the 
qualities of his author is obvious but not 
obtrusive; full weight is given to the inroads 
on Shiga’s reputation made by post-war 
critics such as Nakamura Mitsuo, and to his 
obvious deficiencies of plot, range, and ‘ ideas ’. 
The portrayal of Shiga’s ‘ sincerity’ is a real 
contribution to the understanding of that 
famous but much-misunderstood Japanese 
quality. 

But whether he finally establishes Shiga’s 
claim. as & writer to world stature, with valid 
lessons for Western literature, is doubtful. 
The eulogies of Shiga’s ‘ simplicity, silence, 
and virtue ', and of his ‘ depth of heart’, that 
he quotes from Tanikawa  Tetsuzó and 
Kobayashi Hideo respectively are impressive. 
But he himself admits that the foreign student 
of Japanese literature, '... whatever famili- 
arity he may have with the Japanese language, 
... is not likely to have sufficient sensitivity 
to the nuances of expression to be able to 
pronounce judgement upon its effectiveness. ... 
For such a literature our norms are not ade- 
quate ’. He makes no attempt to deal in detail 
with Shiga’s celebrated style. If we have no 
norms with which to assess this literature, and 
it is all but untranslatable, is it after ail 
impossible to approach Shiga any closer than 
an academic guide such as Mathy can take us? 
If even a Japanologist is not qualified to 
pronounce judgement, have others any hope 
of experiencing him at all except in a form so 
diluted as to be seriously misleading? The 
problem is a real one with much of modern 
Japanese literature, but presents itself in an 
acute form in the case of Shiga. No solution 
is yet in sight. 

To raise such questions implies no disrespeot 
for Mathy's book. If he leaves this particular 
problem unsolved, he is an excellent guide as 
he goes gleaning discreetly among the numer- 
ous and variegated Shiga-fields, tiny though so 
many of them are. He has provided a succinct 
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account of the man, foibles and all, and of the 
important values implicit in his work. Every 
student of Japanese literature will profit by 
the reading of Shige Naoya; and the non- 
specialist will find much that is rewarding, 
if he can persevere undaunted by the frequent 
honest admissions of what most Westerners 
will see as Shiga’s limitations, through to the 
eloquent conclusion. 

There are a few small misprints. The 
authorial ‘ we’ does not seem to fit Mathy’s 
transparent modesty. One curious slip: 
‘ [Shiga] is far removed from Tertullian’s [ste] 
boast that nihil humani a me alienum puto’. 
Surely the pagan author of these famous words 
deserves the same just treatment at Mathy’s 
hends as the Buddhist Shiga Naoya? 


KENNETH STRONG 


TarsusABURO Hayasuiys and others: 
Japanese arts and the tea ceremony, by 
Tatsusaburo Hayashiya, Masao Naka- 
mura and Seizo Hayashiya. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Joseph P. 
Macadam. (The Heibonsha Survey of 
Japanese Art, Vol 15.) 186 pp. New 
York: Weatherhilh; Tokyo: Hei- 
bonsha, 1974. $12.50. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Phaidon Press. £5.25.) 


This latest edition to the Weatherhill- 
Heibonsha series of English editions of the 
Heibonsha Survey of Japanese Art is as 
authoritative and as beautifully produced as 
ita companion volumes. The three co-anthors 
provide a history of the tea ceremony and of 
the development of the aesthetic insights ' 
associated with it, interwoven throughout with 
descriptions of the utensils, architecture, and 
other art-forms in which those insights found 
expression. There are 200 illustrations, many 
of them in exquisite colour, of tea-bowls, tea- 
rooms, tea-caddies, incense-burners, calli- 
graphic scrolls, paintings, and architectural 
plans; a novel and attractive feature is a set 
of three cut-out models of celebrated tea- 
houses, to enable the reader with an archi- 
tectural interest to assess more directly than 
through a verbal description the balance of | 
spatial relations to which the designers of the 
buildings (if one may use so earthbound a 
word of such ‘ spiritual’ structures) attached 
such importance. 

This is a volume for the serious student and 
the connoisseur. The ‘ spirit’ of tea is better 
conveyed in Okakura’s Book of tea, or in Rand 
Castile’s more recent The way of tea. The 
illustrations are beyond criticism, except in 
one respect: the absence of translations in 
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certain cases where the reader surely has a 
right to expect them. The original Japanese 
plans of several tea-houses are reproduced, but 
with no translation of the captions to indicate 
what purpose the various rooms were intended 
to serve. And what is the point of showing 
Matsuda Don’s ‘ Record of a tea party given 
on March 8, 1927? (p. 166), if the reader is 
given no inkling of what the ‘ Record’ says? 
If the translator/editor and publishers are 
assuming a readership able to read not merely 
Japanese but Japanese handwriting (which is 
scarcely credible), they should say so, or else 
provide translations where they are obviously 
necessary to enable the illustrations to convey 
their message. 

The text conveys a great deal of information 
in a style that is in general readable, if rather 
lifeless, but has its infelicities, resulting partly 
from its being a translation and partly, perhaps, 
from its authorship by an academic ‘ com- 
mitteo' of three,  Rikyü's 4.5-mat rooms 
built for the Great Kitano Tea Party show, we 
are told, that ‘informalization had attained 
completion’ (p. 38). Style should have some 
relation to content, and such verbal windiness 
is a long way from the restraint and discipline 
of tea. Sometimes the problem is one of the 
language employed without a qualm by 
Japanese writers, where a Western approach 
requires either further explanation or preater 
precision. “ Both the 4.5-mat tearoom and the 
2-mat tearoom in Rikyu's [stc: macrons are 
omitted thoughout] Juraku residence, built 
when he was at the peak of his career, featured 
low ceilings (less than 2 meters), controlled 
light, and extremely taut spatial composition, 
thereby expressing a profound search for ultimate 
truth’ (p. 66, reviewer's' italics). The final 
phrase would hardly disturb a Japanese 
reader; the foreigner, except perhaps for him 
who is already immersed, aesthetically speak- 
ing, in tea, may well require some further 
explication of that pregnant ‘thereby’. 
Another example is the following anecdote. 
*... one day Prince Ekan invited Sowa and 
requested that he serve tea using the daisy. 
Sowa positioned himself in front of the daisu 
and took the ladle in his hands, then went into 
the anteroom and broke a piece off its handle, 
shortening it by 5 bw, or 1.5 centimeters. This 
action completely won for him the trust of 
Prince Ekan. It was the delicate and sophisti- 
cated touch he showed in events such as these 
that won for him the title Hime (princess), 
a term usually reserved for young ladies of 
birth, which suggests his extreme refinement’ 
(p. 92). Almost a caricature, this, of the 
Japanese penchant for merely hinting at 
(concealing?) rather than revealing what one 
has in mind, 

If on occasion the spirit of tea does break 
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through, it is when the authors quote from a 
true tea-man. ‘Two of his (li Naosuke’s] 
statements in the book are widely known: 
“Eech encounter with a guest should be 
treated as if it were the last in a lifetime " 
and '* After a tea party, sit alone and think ™ ’ 
(p. 150). This time, however, the authors do 
decide to add a comment: ‘The concept 
conveyed by the first of these statements 
expresses forcefully both the mutual good 
will of host and guest and the harmony in the 
arrangement of the utensils’. No doubt; but 
here the ‘explanation’ is too explicit alto- 
gether, depriving Ii Naosuke’s words of their 
immediacy. What we are up against here is 
the very real difficulty of how to discuss in 
academic and rational terms (and in a 
‘rational’ language such as English) an 
aesthetic so subtle, quiet, and elusive as that 
of tea without destroying it. One could go 
further and say that the same difficulty is 
inherent in the discussion of many of the most 
characteristic manifestations of Japanese 
culture, of which perhaps only scholar-poets 
(such as Kurt Singer showed himself to be in 
his beautiful Mirror, sword and jewel) can 
give an adequate account. 

But scholar-poets are rare beings, and we 
must be grateful to the authors and translator 
of Japanese arts and ihe tea ceremony for a 
painstaking and informative introduction to a 
subject with many ramifications. Western 
readers who already have the ‘ feel’ of tea 
will not be deterred by the manner of pre- 
sentation, and those who might be will delight 
in the visual side of the book. An index to the 
many names of tea-men and tea-places would 
have been a welcome inclusion. 


KENNETH STRONG 


JOHN J. STEPHAN: The Kuril Islands: 
Russo-Japanese frontier in the Pacific. 
xii, 279 pp., 4 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1974. £6.25. 


Few parts of the world can be more desolate 
and unattractive to human settlement than 
the Kuril archipelago, a chain of sparsely 
inhabited volcanic islands which stretches for 
690 miles from south-eastern Hokkaid6 to the 
southern tip of Kamchatka. During the winter 
months, when the seas around the Kurils 
freeze over, low temperatures and icy winds 
render living conditions almost impossible. 
Moreover, owing to the proximity of cold sea 
eurrents, fogs shroud the islands for most of 
the year, shortening the growing season and 
making navigation hazardous. Earthquakes, 
tidal waves, eruptions, and showers of vol- 
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canic ash exacerbate even further the harsh- 
ness of the physical environment. 

Despite their unattractiveness, the Kurils 
have occupied a position of some importance 
in the history of north-east Asia, and in 
particular have come to provide a major 
source of tension between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. Indeed the continuing dispute 
over the ownership of the Kurils has so far 
prevented the signing of a peace treaty between 
the two countries. 

The Russo-Japanese quarrel over ownership 
of the Kurils has its origins in the seventeenth 
century. While in the 1680’s Russian hunters 
were being drawn into the northern Kurils in 
search of furs, the Japanese had begun to 
penetrate the southern islands by employing 
the basho system, whereby retainers of the 
Matsumae han were given rights to trade with 
the Kuril Ainu. These trading rights were in 
due course subcontracted to Japanese mer- 
chants, who were thus able to exploit via the 
Ainu the fish, fur, and seaweed resources of 
the southern Kurils. 

During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Peter the Great and Catherine I sent 
several expeditions into the Kurils, partly on 
the mistaken assumption that the islands 
contained precious ores. Spanberg’s surveys of 
1738-9, which were associated with the second 
Bering expedition to the north Pacific, righted 
several long-standing misconceptions con- 
cerning the geography of the archipelago and 
helped to accelerate Russian assimilation of 
the northern islands. 

By the late 1770's, Russian expeditions had 
penetrated the entire Kuril chain, and in 1778, 
Russian merchants landed at Akkeshi in 
Hokkaido with the intention of concluding a 
trading agreement with Japan. As in the case 
of the later Laxman mission of 1792, the 
Russian requests were quickly rebuffed, but 
the scene was set for a major confrontation 
between Russia and Japan in the Kurils. 

Alarmed by the growing presence of Russian 
merchants and explorers off the northern 
shores of Japan, and spurred by a major 
rebellion among the Kuril Ainu, the Tokugawa 
Bakufu dispatched a mission to the Kurils led 
by the explorer Mogami Tokunai, and in 1799, 
half of Ezo, including the Kuril islands of 
Kunashir and Iturup, was taken from the 
jurisdiction of the Matsumae han and placed 
under direct rule. Under the leadership 
of Kondo Jüzó, Japanese colonization of 
Kunashir and Iturup proceeded rapidly, and 
plans for the ‘ japanification ° of the southern 
Kuril Ainu were quickly put into effect. 

It was in the context of this phase of 
Japanese activity in the southern Kurils that 
the first major clash between Japan and Russia 
occurred. In 1807, two officers of the Russian 
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navy, apparently acting on their own initiative, 
organized raids on southern Sakhalin and on 
the southern Kurils. The. small Japanese 
garrison on Iturup was routed, and its survivors 
fled in disarray. The response of the Bakufu 
was to order several daimyéd to send troops to 
guard the Kurils from further Russian depre- 
dations, and in 1808 over 1,000 troops from 
the Sendai han were landed on Kunashir and 
Iturup. 

Subsequent recognition of Japanese and 
Russian spheres of interest in the Kurils was 


implied by an ukase of 1821, which included w 


the northern Kurils (as far south as Urup) 
within the north Pacific territories controlled 
by the Russian-American Company, but it 
was not until the Treaty of Shimoda in 1855. 
that the status of the Kurils was formalized, 
and a frontier demarcated between Iturup and 
Urup. 

By the same treaty, Sakhalin was placed 
under joint occupation, an arrangement which 
satisfied neither of the two signatories. Un- 
willing to risk further frontier tension with 
Russia, the Meiji government agreed to 
relinquish Japanese interests in Sakhalin in 
return for the entire Kuril archipelago. This 
exchange was effected by the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg (1875), which provided the basis 
for the peaceful development of the Kurils 
under Japanese rule until the outbreak of the 
second World War. 

The events of 1945 brought about a dra- 
matic change in the status of the Kurils. At 
Yalta, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin signed 
a secret protocol which sanctioned Russian . 
annexation of the Kurils on condition that the 
Soviet Union joined ın the war against Japan 
within three months of Germany’s surrender. 


In August 1945, a brief but bloody campaign ^v 


sealed the fate of the islands, which were 
subsequently assimilated into the Far Eastern 
territories of the Soviet Union. 

Since 1945, the Russian ocoupation of the 
Kurils has prevented the signing of a peace 
treaty between Japan and the Soviet Union, 
and supported by a wide consensus of opinion 
within Japan, the Japanese government 
has repeatedly insisted upon the return 
of Kunashir, Iturup, Shikotan, and the 
Habomai group, all of which are regarded as 
inalienable Japanese territory. Nevertheless, 
the Northern Territories issue has failed to 
inspire the same popular enthusiasm as 
attended the movement for the return of 
Okinawa and the Eyükyüs, and despite present 
Japanese protestations to the contrary, it is 
likely that Japan will eventually agree to 
recognize Russian annexation of the islands, 
perhaps in return for access to Siberian mineral 
resources. 

Dr. Stephan provides & scholarly and com- 
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mendably impartial survey of Russo-Japanese 
relations in the Kurils, and this book must 
surely be regarded as the definitive history of 
this hitherto neglected part of north-east 
Asia. Although the book deals mainly with 
the history of the Kurils since the seventeenth 
century, an introductory chapter gives a use- 
ful account of geography and prehistory. The 
appendixes contain texts of relevant treaties 
and & list of Russian and Japanese place- 
names, 
JOHN SARGENT 


HusERT  Jacoms (ed.): Documenta 
Malucensia, 1 (1542-1577). (Monu- 
menta Historica Societatis Iesu, Vol. 
109. Monumenta Missionum Societatis 
lesu, Vol. xxxir) xli, 84, 758 pp. 
Rome: Institutum Historieum Soci- 
etatis Iesu, 1974. 


There is very little information on the history 
of the archipelago of the Moluccas during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Since the 
destruction of the Portuguese Colonial Archives 
by the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 and the 
ending of the work of the most famous 
Portuguese colonial historians such as de 
Barros, de Couto, etc., we had to rely only on 
the poor and dispersed original communi- 
cations that chance could offer to us. F. Tiele in 
his * De Europeérs in den Maleischen Archipel ', 
a collection of articles appearing in the 
Bijdragen van het Koninklijk instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, had already 
published everything he could discover about 
the events during the above-mentioned era 
of Indonesian history. Fortunately there were 
still numerous documents preserved in the 
archives of the Roman Catholic Church. B. J. 
J. Visser and C. Wessels had already availed 
themselves of many unpublished Jesuit doou- 
ments for their studies of the Christian mission 
in the Moluccan Islands, but they have not as 
yet published those documents tn extenso. 

Er. Hubert Jacobs, S.J. , has made a hope- 
ful beginning with this enormous task. He 
was already famous for his careful edition of 
the ' Treatise on the Moluccas ' (c. 1544), pro- 
bably the preliminary version of Antonio 
Galv&o's Historta das Moluccas, which saw the 
light in 1971 as Vol. nr of the series Sources 
and Studies for the History of the Jesuits. But 
now he has published all the letters written 
and received by Jesuit missionaries working in 
the Moluccas from 1542 (when Franciscus 
Xaverius Janded in Goa) to 1577 (when the 
fortress of Ternate surrendered to the king of 
this island). In a second volume Jacobs hopes 
to publish a collection of the same kind for the 
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period ending with the downfall of the Catholic 
mission in the Moluccas after the conquest of 
the fort of Amboina by the Dutch in 1605. 

Naturally the published letters have a very 
strong missionary character. The only aim for 
which those brave and intrepid priests had 
undertaken the difficult and dangerous voyage 
to the end of the world was the preaching of 
the Gospel to pagans and Muslims. Politics, 
commerce, colonization, etc., are in their letters 
matters of a subordinate character. So the 
assiduous reader will find a lot of communi- 
cations about the Church, its servants, and its 
members in those far-off countries. Yet the 
active Missionaries were not altogether alie- 
nated from the things of this material world 
and so the attentive student will discover a 
great number of data of a more secular 
character. The careful editor has facilitated 
this study by the compilation of an index of 
50 pp. 

As the letters have been written in several 
languages (most Portuguese, then Latin and 
Italian) the editor has facilitated their ex- 
amination by preceding each letter with a very 
useful English summary, which will make them 
more accessible. The contents of the letters 
have been elucidated by an enormous number 
of explanatory notes. 

This precious collection of Jesuit letters will 
promote our knowledge of the scarcely known 
history of different small communities on the 
edge of the then known world, This is parti- 
enlarly important, because those small groups 
of inhabitants are almost totally missing a 
historiography of their own. Their sole his- 
torian, Rijali, lived in the seventeenth century 
and on the instigation of a learned Macassar 
prince wrote his Hikayat tanah Hitu, this being 
the history of the peninsula of Hitu and its 
people only. 

So these Jesuit letters fill a gap in our know- 
ledge of the peoples of the Moluccan Archi- 
pelago. I will give some examples of the large 
and small facts these letters record. 

Several times the erection of crosses is 
mentioned as a token of the conversion of a 
*negri* (community) to Christianity (p. 600) 
(in South India such crosses are still extant in 
christianized villages), the destruction of 
temples, mosques, and idols (pp. 400, 598), 
the changing of & mosque into a Christian 
church, the instruction of natives in reading 
and writing, probably in the Portuguese 
language (pp. 221, 223), sermons followed by 
& public discussion afterwards, the recon- 
ciliation of two Christian ‘ negri °, which were 
enemies before their conversion, ending with 
a grand festival (pp. 370 f£.), the fortifications 
built in Amboina by the Portuguese for the 
defence of their commerce and their Christian 
allies (pp. 203, 423), the armed intervention of 
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Javanese soldiers (pp. 173-4, 390), a sea-fight 
with the Ternatans (p. 321), the martyrdom of 
Father Afonso de Castro (pp. 241, 312). Even 
on events and situations on Java, e.g. in the 
still hinduistic Panarucan, the letters give 
some elucidation, although rather too little. 

We earnestly hope the active editor will 
continue his work and after a reasonable time 
present us with the second volume. This 
volume will give us without any doubt more 
insight into the remarkable colonization of the 
island of Amboina by the Portuguese, whose 
influence may still be discerned both among the 
inhabitants of the island itself and among the 
35,000 Amboinese exiles who today live in the 
Netherlands. Without the knowledge of their 
colonial past in Portuguese times the problem 
of the Amboinese is incomprehensible. 


H. J. DE GRAAF 


D. G. E. Hatt: Henry Burney: a 
political biography. (School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London. xv, 332 pp. 3 plates. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1974. £5. 


During the past two decades or so, historians 
have paid quite a lot of attention to the 
development of Western imperialism in main- 
land South-East Asia during the later nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries; much less 
attention has been paid in recent years to 
European activities in that region during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It is 
therefore with some interest that one turns to 
the latest of Professor Halls many contri- 
butions to South-East Asian history, a study of 
the diplomatic career of Henry Burney from 
1825 to 1838. During that time he was 
appointed first as envoy to the Court of Siam 
at Bangkok, to negotiate the first major 
Anglo-Siamese treaty, and subsequently to 
serve as British Resident at the Court of Ava 
under the terms of the treaty which had ended 
the first Anglo-Burmese War. As well as 
playing a significant part in the diplomacy of 
the East India Company, moreover, Burney 
was remarkable for his knowledge of both the 
Thai and the Burmese languages and for his 
erudition as an Oriental scholar. 

Some readers will doubtless be reluctant to 
follow Hall in his sympathetio acceptance of 
the general assumptions of British policy in the 
early colonial period. Others will perhaps 
regret that he has nothing to say about the 
economic relationships between British India 
and South-East Asia which underlay the 

desire to expand their trade on more 
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favourable terms. But to emphasize such 
criticisms would be to fail to appreciate the 


real purpose of the book, which is to provide © 


an insight into the work and problems of a 
single individual. 
completely on the activities and point of view 
of one man, the authd? is able to indicate very 
vividly the details of his day-to-day work, 
which it is essential to grasp if one wishes to 
develop an understanding of the real nature of 
what might be called ‘ diplomatic imperialism '. 
In an age when communications were very 
slow, with no possibility of telegraphic con- 
sultation with one’s superiors, an ambassador 
in South-East Asia was obliged to take 
important decisions entirely on his own 
initiative, and to make every effort to under- 
stand the politics of the Court with which he 
was dealing. As Burney found to his cost, it 
was also necessary to estimate in advance the 
possible reactions of his own superiors in 
Calcutta: on two occasions he had to defend 
his actions and judgements against adverse 
criticism from people who;:he felt, had not 
sufficient direct experience of: either Siam or 
Burma. 

Precisely because Burney was faced with 
the problem of assessing (and reporting upon) 
the internal political relations between the 
king and the various officials at both Bangkok 
and Ava, a study of his career also has value 
to those who are primarily interested in the 
* indigenous ’ histories of Burma and Thailand. 
Whilst it is true that one gets much more 
detail from the respective Chronicles of the 
two countries (to which the author occasionally 
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formal in their treatment of delicate issues; | ? 
and in one case, at least, the author suggests. 
that the record may have been slanted to boost ' 
the reputation of the family of the compiler 

of the Chronicle. 
practical, as well as having the virtue of being 
recorded at the time without the intrusion of 


later rationalizations. Consequently he gives | 


us details about the realities of political 
rivalry, and about the very real concern of 
particular officials with revenues from specific 
places, which are lacking in the Chronicles. 
He suggests, for example, that the treaty 
whioh he was commissioned to negotiate at 


Bangkok would have a direct bearing on the ' 


interests of the officials with whom he was 
negotiating, so that it was essential for him to 
enlist the aid of the king and of other officials 
whose personal interests lay elsewhere. 
this respect, the Burney papers are perhaps 
more informative about Siam than about . 
Burma, perhaps because at Ava Burney was 
not actually negotiating any new treaty but 
was merely performing the functions of a 
Resident and Consul. But there too.he tells us 
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about the personalities of the various high 
officials. 

lt is a pity that the author does not dwell 
more specifically on the ‘ cultural’ aspects of 
Burney’s career. As a highly educated repre- 
sentative of English liberal utilitarianism, 
Burney found himself coming to terms with 
two different Asian cultures whose habits of 
thought were at the outset completely un- 
familiar to him. Sometimes he was shocked, 
as by the brutality with which the Thai 
treated their captive slaves (whose release 
Burney negotiated), or by the treatment which 
Tharawaddy Min meted out to officials who 
had served the predecessor he had deposed. 
But at other times we find Burney recognizing 
the essential humanity of the people with 
whom he was dealing, and succeeding in 
reducing diplomatic issues to & plane where 
it was possible for both sides to discuss them 
on equal terms. In this respect, one is struck by 
the contrast between Burney’s approach and 
that of more arrogant imperialists of the early 
twentieth century, when imperial power was 
at its height, 

Perhaps sometimes Burney’s sympathy with 
the Thai or the Burmese was too great for the 
liking even of his contemporaries. He was 
undertaking an exceptionally difficult task, 
for he was caught between the two conflicting 
tendencies of the imperialism of his day. On 
the one hand the East India Company was 
concerned primarily with trade &nd profit, and 
wanted to gain ag much as possible by diplo- 
macy without the expense of going to war; in 
the end Burney was virtually dismissed for 

,recommending a war against Tharawaddy Min 

in 1838. Yet on the other hand, the British 

„were seeking to impose on independent Asian 
courts an essentially European style of diplo- 
matio relations and international law which 
bore no resemblance to their own customs. 
Burney was, if nothing else, remarkable in his 

? ability to find some sort of balance between 

. the two. 

B. B. SMITH 


WinuiíaM R. Rorr (ed): Kelantan: 
religion, society and politics in a 
Malay state. xix, 371 pp., front. 
Kuala Lumpur, ete.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. £11.85. 


Professor Roff has here brought together 
13 scholars (including himself) to write upon 
Kelantan, one of the lesser-known and potenti- 
ally one of the most interesting of the states 
which make up Malaysia. Lying in the north- 
east of Malaysia, and having been somewhat 
remote from the western Malay states which 
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were the centre of British imperial activity, 
Kelantan has seemed to some to represent a 
* Malayness? which is somehow more pure 
than that of other states, more Islamic, more 
agrarian, and less complicated by high 
percentages of resident Chinese or Indians. 
The contributors to this volume represent both 
foreign and indigenous Kelantanese scholar- 
ship, and show the merits of bringing to- 
gether the disciplines of history and anthro- 
pology. The first question which must arise 
concerning such a book is whether the con- 
tributions taken together represent a valuable 
and coherent contribution to knowledge. 
There is, of course, some unevenness, some 
articles do not entirely deliver what their 
titles promise, and there is overlap and even 
Some disagreement, but undoubtedly this 
volume is a major contribution to the 
study (especially the more recent history) of 
Kelantan, and indeed of Malaysia as a whole. 
Having come to this book with only a super- 
ficial knowledge of Kelantan, this reviewer 
was pleased to realize at the end how much he 
had learned. This is a pioneering work. 

The contributions are as follows: (1) 
* Nineteenth century Kelantan: a Thai view’, 
by David K. Wyatt, & translation of a short 
nineteenth-century Thai chronicle unfortu- 
nately without much commentary upon the 
text or its significance; (2) ‘ Kelantan in 
transition, 1891-1910’, by Mohamed b. Nik 
Mohd. Salleh, a very good and very important 
historical account of the period; (3) ‘ The 
Lo’ Janggut rebellion of 1915’, by Ibrahim 
Nik Mahmood, a fascinating account; (4) 
‘To’ Kenali: his life and influence’, by 
Abdullah al-Qari b. Haji Salleh, a valuable 
but slightly hagiographic study which could 
have been improved by more discussion of 
theological issues; (b) * The origins and early 
years of the Majlis Ugama’, by Roff, showing 
the process of bureaucratization of Islam 
which culminated in the creation of this 
central Kelantanese institution; (6) ‘ Theolo- 
gical debates: Wan Musa b. Haji Abdul 
Samed and his family’, by Muhammad 
Salleh b. Wan Musa with S, Othman Kelantan, 
which really concerns personal animosities 
more than theology, and is rather partisan in 
favour of Wan Musa, the authors’ father and 
great-uncle; (7) ‘ Notes towards a history of 
Malay periodicals in Kelantan’, by Abdul 
Rahman al-Ahmadi, largely a descriptive 
list; (8) ‘Faith and scepticism in Kelantan 
village magic’, by Raymond Firth, an 
important discussion of the sceptical and 
pragmatic elements in belief in magic; (9) 
* Social stress and social structure in Kelantan 
village life’, by Douglas A. Raybeck, a 
description of very great interest with thought- 
ful comments upon the effect of moderni- 
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zation upon traditional stress-management 
involving reference to the world of spirits; 
(10) ‘ Ethnicity, centrality and education in 
Pasir Mas’, by Manning Nash, an essay which 
raises several fundamental issues, denies the 
idea of the kampong as an isolated entity, and 
comments on the pressures of modernity and 
the problems of ethnicity; (11) ‘ The social 
organization of Islam in Kelantan ’, by Robert 
L. Winzeler, a descriptive essay which is 
perhaps too short to come to grips with the 
topic; (12) ‘Muslim identity and political 
behaviour in Kelantan’, by Clive S. Kessler, 
an excellent account of Kelantan politics with 
special emphasis on the basis of PMIP strength 
based on olass analysis, but with a section rrr 
on the nature of the Islamic political appeal in 
Kelantan which, at least to this reader, did 
little to clarify this difficult issue. The book 
ends with a glossary, a bibliography, and a 
detailed index. 

The contributions are all of a high standard. 
Three of the Kelantanese scholars have 
published extensively in Malay, but never 
before in English; their papers on this 
occasion were translated by the editor him- 
self. For three of the contributors this is their 
first publication. There is some disagreement 
among the contributors, most notably on the 
importance of ethnic diversity in Kelantan, 
on which Nash and Kessler in particular offer 
quite different points of view (e.g. pp. 256-7, 
281, 289). Sometimes the English written by 
its own native speakers might have been 
clearer (e.g. p. 126: ‘It should be said that 
the evidential bases for this supposed con- 
catenation of impulses and motives are not 
in all respects immediately to hand, though 
to set them out in this way seems reasonable 
in light of all that for the present can be 
discovered °). But on the whole criticisms of 
this volume are of a minor order. The book 
opens up the serious study of Kelantan 
anthropology and especially history. It is only 
regrettable that ‘because of problems of 
production and length’ and ‘for other 
reasons’ (p. ix) planned contributions on 
musicology, the shadow play, mythology, and 
linguistics could not be included. 


M. C. RICKLEFS 


R. H. Barnes: Kédang: a study of the 
collectwe thought of an eastern Indone- 
sian people. (Oxford Monographs on 
Social Anthropology.) xviii, 350 pp., 
front., 4 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1974. £7. 


Eastern Indonesia is distinguished by the 
incidence of societies traditionally possessing 
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systems of asymmetric prescriptive alliance 
and clearly marked conceptual dualism, which 
have remained relatively unappreciated as, 
until recently, the material was mostly 
available only in Dutch. On Lembata to the 
east of Flores, selected for its isolation and the 
lack of previous research there, Dr. Barnes 
studied the Kédangese, a small society of some 
25,000 people, culturally and linguistically 
distinct from their neighbours, who, retain 
many features of their original social system 
despite substantial changes and partial con- 
version to Islam and Christianity. The result 
is a competent and modestly presented 
description of the structures of thought and 
alliance of an almost unknown people, and a 
valuable contribution to the anthropological 
literature on the area, accessible to English- 
speaking scholars. 

Within an ethnographio frame, the book 
aims to establish some of the principles under- 
lying Kédangese thought, or collective repre- 
sentations, through a detailed examination of 
culfure and terminology, and illustrates how 
these recur in the form in which social relations 
are conceived, as exemplified in village 
structure and alliance categories. The model 
as adumbrated seems to consist of opposed 
segments tending to cyclical closure, the 
articulation of which creates points of ‘ trans- 
ition ’, and where motion occurs in the system 
it is irreversible and properly towards the 
right (although, to take an example, in the 
circulating connubium between clans, women 
and bridewealth necessarily flow in opposite 
directions). In the course of developing this 
theme, the author passes elliptically through 
& wide range of subjects, from house structure 
to rites of passage and clan relations, to show 
how these all conform to a ‘ total’ conceptual 
order based on the ranking of complementary 
opposites. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the 
book for the general reader is the discussion 
of asymmetric prescriptive alliance. Not only 
is a detailed exposition given of the ideal 
system and of relationship terminology, but 
this is also demonstrated to be congruent with 
the framework of collective thought. For 
instance, the circulation of women through the 
system, reflected in the different terminology 
used by females, is related to beliefs about the 
source of life and the dichotomy between the 
spiritual authority of wife-givers and the 
temporal power of the clan elders. There is an 
important chapter in which the author pro- 
vides ethnographic data on marriage fre- 
quencies which indicate that substantial 
deviation from the norm occurs and that direct 
exchange and the formation of new alliances 
are not, in practice, uncommon. However, 
the account also supplies some evidence that 
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the highly valued closed cycles, ideally in- 
volving only three exchanging clans, actually 
occur, and an analysis is made of bridewealth 
debt relations which, in one instance quoted, 
achieved a complete circuit on the day of 
settlement. By way of conclusion, the 
institutions commonly associated with pre- 
scriptive terminology are reappraised in the 
light of the material from Kédang, and it is 
argued that arranged marriage, the absence of 
divorce, and obligatory widow-inheritance are 
not necessary features of the system. 

There are, however, minor shortcomings. 
The presentation of material and the chapter 
order make for heavy reading and call for 
frequent cross-reference. As a consequence, 
the discussion of subjects such as colour, 
ancestors or animal categories appears frag- 
mented or incomplete, while systems like 
augury are referred to, but never fully 
examined. The analysis makes constant use of 
indigenous terms and synonyms, the transla- 
tion or interpretation of which at times seems 
frankly speculative (see pp. 30-1, or pp. 105-6 
for respective instances).  Terminological 
parallels with other Indonesian languages are 
occasionally dubious—for example, on p. 86 
wajan (according to the standardized spelling 
wayan: the side of the roof facing uphill) is 
tentatively equated with the Balinese wayang 
(shadow-play, -puppet, or possibly ancestor), 
although the homonym wayan (from wayah-an 
‘older, maturer?) is closer. Finally, it would 
have been far easier to follow the argument if 
the maps were more comprehensive, especially 
as detailed references are not easily available 
elsewhere. None the less, as a whole, the 


monograph provides an outstanding account ~ 


of Kédangese thought and an illustration of the 
fruitful use of a ‘ structuralist ° approach. In 
particular, the sections in which statistical 
material is contraposed to the formal schema 
are impressive, and it is to be hoped that, at 
some later date, the author will find occasion 
to produce an equally detailed study of the 
social organization of Kédang. 
MARK HOBART 


GORDON Innzs (ed. and tr.): Sunjata: 
three Mandinka versions. [vii], 326 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of Lon- 
don, 1974. £7. 


The story of Sunjata is widely known 
among the Manding people over a wide area 
of West Africa including Guinea, Upper 
Volta, Mali, Senegal, and The Gambia where 
it is performed by hereditary and professional 
bards. It is important in the area both for its 
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literary value and because it provides one 
means of maintaining the cultural homogeneity 
of the Manding people despite their wide 
geographical dispersion. 

It is therefore excellent to have three 
versions of this story made available to us, in 
both the original Mandinka, and in clear 
translations by Gordon Innes. The first two 
of the versions here celebrate the career of the 
great hero Sunjata himself, and the third the 
deeds of one of his generals. All were tape- 
recorded from live performances by three of 
the leading bards (or griots) of The Gambia: 
Bamba, Suso, Dembo Kanute, and Banna 
Kanute. In the case of lengthy and complex ~ 
instances of oral literature of this kind it too 
often happens that the expensive and time- 
consuming work of soholarly collecting, trans- 
lating, and publishing seems impracticable and 
is replaced by generalized and often speculative 
romanticizing or the collection of small 
fragments only. This publication of over 4,000 
lines of original text and translation in this 
volume is thus particularly welcome and the 
School of Oriental and African Studies must 
be congratulated for its far-sightedness in 
making the finance available to support and 
publish Dr. Innes’s valuable work on this 
subject. 

Innes has also added to his contribution by 
the useful and detailed notes on linguistic and 
other matters relating to the text, and also— 
what is sometimes, unfortunately, less usual 
with editions of oral literature—by a general 
discussion of the background and context of 
the Sunjata ‘epic’ (the section on ‘The 
griots’ on pp. 2 ff. is of particular interest 
here) as well as by a description of the narrators 
themselves and the circumstances in which 
the original tape-recordings were made. 

The interest of this work to all Manding 
scholars is obvious. Historians may well dis- 
agree about how far there is any historical 
basis to the incidents about Sunjata related in 
these narrations—Innes is himself highly 
sceptical about their detailed historical 
validity—but what seems clear is the great 
importance which the Manding peoples them- 
selves attach to Sunjata and his exploits. He is 
celebrated as the founder of the medieval Mali 
empire, from which the contemporary Manding 
trace their origin. Most of the leading families 
too regard themselves as descendants of 
Sunjata himself or one of his generals. The 
‘epic’ stories themselves, the common pro- 
perty of the Manding griots, thus apparently 
provide a focus for Manding identity wherever 
the Manding peoples are scattered now, in 
their shared reverence for the deeds of Sunjata 
and for their ancestral home in the empire 
that he founded. Now that these full-length 
texts are available, thus providing a solid mass 
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of evidence on the ' Sunjata epic’ to add to 
the previously fragmentary collections or texts 
in translation only, it may be feasible to follow 
this aspect up more thoroughly by detailed 
research into how widely known and valued 
these stories are among contemporary Manding 
groups, how far regional differences or the 
manipulation of the story for political or 
personal purposes are of significance, and the 
extent of adaptation and/or continuity in 
modern conditions. 

The book will also be of wider interest to 
students of African oral literature—and indeed 
of oral literature generally. The description of 
these texts as ‘epics’ may well provide the 
focus for a certain amount of controversy as 
to just how this term should be used in an 
African context. In the introductory section 
Innes makes a fascinating (if indirect) con- 
tribution to this controversy, supplemented by 
the detailed musicological analysis added by 
Anthony King, when they discuss the three 
‘modes’ in which the Sunjata texts are 
delivered : ‘ speech’, ‘recitation ', and ‘song’. 
All three modes occur, but the ‘ speech mode’ 
is by far the most important. This might seem 
to make the Sunjata texts clearly ‘ prose’ 
rather than ‘ poetry’: and thus not ‘ epic’ if 
we follow the commonly-used criterion that 
an ‘ epic’ is in ‘ poetry '. But it emerges from 
Innes’s and King’s discussion that the old 
prose/poetry distinction is by no means a 
clear-cut one and that there are certain 
respects in which even the ‘ speech mode ? used 
by a bard performing one of these Sunjata 
narratives partakes of certain characteristics 
of poetry. Just as the poetry/prose distinction 
turns out to be only a relative one in the 
Manding context, so too may the term ‘ epic ’. 
Innes does not provide any neat solution to 
the problem of terminology but his discussion 
here makes an illuminating contribution to a 
continuing and interesting controversy. 

Also of relevance for wider study of oral 
literature are the various well-known ‘ motifs ’ 
that can be found in the Sunjata narrations 
(discussed on pp. 24 ff.) and the provision of 
two differing versions of ‘the same’ basio 
Sunjata story by the two distinguished bards 
Bamba Suso and Banna Kanute. The com- 
parison of these two versions will be of interest 
both to the ‘oral-formulaic’ analysts (an 
approach taken further in Innes’s analyses of 
these and other Sunjata texts in his detailed 
article in African Language Studies, xtv, 1973) 
and to anyone with a general interest in the 
processes of oral composition and performance. 

The volume itself has quite a scattering of 
misprints (including one that changes the sense 
on p. 1), and it is not cheap. But by today’s 
standards £7 is really not at all outrageous for 
& volume containing long original texts and 
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the book is otherwise excellently produced and 
clearly and pleasantly printed. I hope we can 
look forward to many similar publications of 
African oral literature from SOAS in the 
future. 

RUTH FINNEGAN 


B. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI (tr.): Leopard 
among the women: Shabeelnaagood. 
A Somali play by Hassan Sheikh 
Mumin. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies.) xi, 230 pp. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1974. 
£4.50. 


Somali oral literature is becoming among the 
best-known and most fully studied of all 
African oral literatures and the studies and 
translations of Somali prose and poetry by a 
series of scholars have brought both delight 
and enlightenment to many English-speaking 
readers. Among Somali literary forms, drama 
is one well-developed genre, and at present 
provides one of the main forms of public 
entertainment in Somali towns as well as 
reaching villages and nomadic encampments 
through radio broadcasts and tape recordings. 
Until now, however, little has been known 
outside Somalia about these dramatic forms 
and no Somali play had been published before 
in translation or original. 

The present book is thus doubly welcome in 
both filing out our knowledge of Somali 
literature, and at the same time providing us 
with text and translation of a readable, witty, 
and at times moving play by the established 
playwright, poet, and broadcaster, Hassan 
Sheikh Mumin, supplemented by an introduc- 
tion and notes by B. W. Andrzejewski. 

From the introduction as well as the text of 
the play, it becomes clear that in certain 
senses at least modern Somali plays are rightly 
termed oral. The actors learn their parts not 
from scripts but from the playwright’s oral 
delivery aided in recent years by the use of the 
tape recorder. Most (not all) Somali play- 
wrights have used some private form of writing, 
but, as Andrzejewski explains, 

‘usually only they themselves have been 

able to read [it], and even that very slowly. 

In fact they have used writing to a large 

extent merely as a visual aid to their oral 

memory. 

A large part of a typical play is composed 
in alliterative verse which follows the tradi- 
tional patterns of Somali oral poetry both in 
form and content. It is only these parts 
that are written down in the playwright’s 
notes; the prose sections are simply ex- 
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plained to the actors in general terms, and 

they then invent their own lines to suit the 

requirements of the plot’ (p. 3). 

In the verse sections of the play the traditional 
alliterative forms help to prevent change and 
remain fairly constant; but the prose parts 
are relatively fluid: here ‘ the actors are in a 
limited sense co-authors’ (p. 4). The oral 
nature of Somali plays is also reinforced by 
the singing of some of the poetic portions as 
solos or duets, sometimes accompanied by a 
chorus consisting of the rest of the cast, and 
an orchestra. 

The oral nature of Somali plays is of interest 
to wider scholarship as well as to Somali 
specialists, for the well-documented blend of 
media—word of mouth, writing, radio, tapes— 
by which it is created and/or reaches its 
audience provides an interesting instance to 
set against the view put forward by many of 
the influential ‘ oral-formulaic’ school among 
others that there is some basic divide between 
‘oral’ and ‘ written * modes with no possibility 
of transitional types. So too, the blend of 
traditional alliterative verse and topical urban 
concerns in Somali drama gives the lie to those 
analysts of social change—stil amazingly 
prevalent—who regard ‘ traditional ° or ‘ oral’ 
institutions as separated by a vast gulf of time 
and evolutionary development from the con- 
cerns of contemporary politics. 

The play itself is likely to appeal to many 
English readers for its own sake too, quite 
apart from any wider theoretical interest. The 
translation is a readable and lively one and the 
story of the heartless ‘ Leopard’ among the 
women and his seduction of the innocent 
Shallaayo is amusing and ironic as well as 
touching on that abiding subjeot of interest: 
the relationship between men and women. To 
a foreign reader—unlike, presumably, specta- 
tors involved in the musical and dramatio 
emotion of the performance in the context of 
Somali culture—some of the moralising occa- 
sionally seems a little tedious; but then one 
encounters passages like Shallaayo’s song to 
the orchestra in complaint against Shabeel 
which can appeal across all cultural divides. 


* Like a suckling lioness when she has lost her 
cubs 

Or like a mountain oryx with an arrow in his 
body, 

Lamenting and calling, yesterday at dead of 
night. 

Again and again I stumbled down the steep 
banks—but sought you all in vain. 

You know what seared me—then judge it 
fairly, for you have wronged me ! 


Like a man who once had many camels—but 
one afternoon they were taken by raiders, 
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His prosperity, and the sour milk he used to 
drink, all gone— 

And who sits in an empty corral, his children 
hungry 

And his camel-calves orphaned—thus am I ill 
with bitter grief. 

You know what seared me—then judge it 
fairly, for you have wronged me’ (pp. 111, 
113). ; 


It is right that the play should appear under 
its author's name—and typical of Andrzejew- 
ski's scholarly integrity and personal modesty 
that, in contrast to some earlier editors of oral 
literature, he should have ensured this. But 
one must also note the immense amount of 
work by the editor and translator that lies 
behind the volume: the recording and 
transcribing of the text (no light matter from 
a tape-recorded version of a live performance), 
the addition of stage-directions, the meti- 
culous appendix of conjectural readings and 
emendations, and the detailed bibliographical 
references, not to speak of the illuminating 
introduction. Without the intensive but un- 
obtrusive work put into this edition by 
Andrzejewski it is most doubtful whether 
English readers would have had the oppor- 
tunity of appreciating this lively play, spe- 
cialists of adding yet another volume to the 
growing collection of Somali studies, or those 
with wider interests in oral literature, in the 
implications of literacy, or in the dynamics of 
‘development’ of gaining some acquaintance 
with a fascinating and first-hand instance of 
the kinds of processes it is often easier to 
generalize about than—as here—to pin down 
to precise illustration. 

RUTH FINNEGAN 


Kay WiLLIAMSON (ed.): Benue-Congo 
comparative wordlist. Vol. 1. cv, 
234-473 pp. Ibadan: West African 
Linguistic Society, 1973. 


The second volume (M-Z plus numerals) of 
the Benue-Congo wordlists (Vol. I appeared 
in 1968; reviewed in BSOAS, XXXIV, 3, 1971, 
652-3) is completely identical neither in scope 
nor format with the first volume. The opportu- 
nity has been taken to add to the number of 
languages included and to make certain minor 
changes in the layout. Care has been taken, 
though, to keep comparability between the 
two volumes, so that both can be used to- 
gether and function effectively as one. As 
before we are presented here with a large 
amount of data drawn from various sources, 
as well as various kinds of sources, much of it 
contributed by members of the Benue-Congo 
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Working Group of the West African Lin- 
guistio Society. 

I have some misgivings about the rather 
cavalier way in which phonetic symboli- 
zation is regarded in this volume. This is 
typified by the editor’s remark (p. Ixxviii): 
‘The most awkward point in the IPA tran- 
scription is its use of “j” for what most 
linguists write as “y” and its use of “y” 
for & olose front rounded vowel which can be 
quite conveniently written “ù ™’. `, however, 
is an IPA diaoritio which has a well-established 
general meaning and which is extremely 
useful, at least in impressionistic transorip- 
tion. Whether one would want to use it in 
other types of transcription would depend on 
circumstances. Many (presumably different) 
linguists would prefer to abandon it in syste- 
matic transcription in favour of some symbol 
easier to write, type, and print. But I, for one, 
would be reluctant to simplify ti to y, as it 
strains the phonetics too much, and for a 
like reason I do not think we should introduce 
y for j. There is much of the same in this 
volume. We are offered, for Efik, [B] as a 
‘voiced bilabial tap’, [v], for Kiong, as a 
‘voiced rounded bilabial approximant’. [f] 
in Akpet is a ‘lenis voiced bilabial stop’, 
whilst [y] is used for a ‘very lenis voiced 
dorso-back velar approximant’. In Mbembe 
‘a dot below a consonant means that it is 
fortis, a comma that it is lenis’. This kind of 
disorder leads to contributors having to make 
statements like ‘[B] is a voiced bilabial 
fricative here, not a lenis stop’ (for Umon), 
and ‘[c] is a voiceless front-palatal stop not 
affricate ’ (for Korop). The rewriting conven- 
tions, which convert the contributed versions 
to IPA include, for Akpet, T — r, 1i j— i: 
the contributor notes that I and i are difficult 
to distinguish, but what isi? In Bokyi r — ]. 
What is 1? In Bekwarra ‘i = neutralisation 
of the i/u contrast ...’. Does this mean that 
in a particular environment i occurs to the 
exclusion of i and u, or that only one of i/u 
occurs and this is a morphophonemic symbol 
showing this? 

Table 2 uses the headings ‘ Retracted’ for 
a back vowel column containing u and o, 
‘Advanced’ for a column containing u, o, 
and p. This is phonologically acceptable, as 
the reference is to tongue-root retraction, but 
the terms do assort ill with the usual ‘ Back’, 
‘Rounded’, and so on, as with the con- 
ventional visual display. The reference to 
root-retraction has to be borne in mind, too, 
when reading the note accompanying the 
table. 

Table 3 omits [f] and [x] which is found in 
Baloum, (e.g. p. 346), [m] (p. 430 ef passim), 
and gives no explanation of reasons for 
including both kx and k*, kh and kh. There 
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is no retroflex column, though this is pre- 
sumably what s (p. 449) is? The Gerhard 
conversion does not explain what is meant by 
iy or tf (retroflex again?) nor why both x 
and I are rewritten i. The Thomas conversion 
omits his symbol for y. t (p. 261) and Ñ 
(p. 403) are not explained anywhere. 

We are given a good deal too much irrele- 
vant information in this volume. For is not & 
lot of the phonetic detail quite irrelevant to 
the job in hand ? Odd comments on allophonio 
variation and phonetie specification have, to 
my mind, no place here, nor do the very 
uncertain sketches of phonetico-phonological 
systems that we are given in a few cases. The 
remarks on the vowels of Kiong are in fact 
little short of bewildering. I do not think, 
either, that we need have been given the 
details of the conversion systems. What I 
would like, as I have remarked before in 
reviewing some of this interesting work on 
Benue-Congo, is some kind of statement of 
the rationale behind the reconstructions. It 
is tantalizing to be told that ‘-tag-’ is 
‘conceivably connected with 4 (viz. *td) 
although the vowel makes it unlikely ’ (p. 324). 
Why is an a/o relationship unlikely in this 
case? Similarly, one would welcome a few 
words of exegesis when forms like ‘sd’, 
‘fui’, 'fkwa', ‘vi’ are assigned to a recon- 
structed ‘ *fyan °, which is said to be ‘ perhaps 
connected with 2 (viz. -bünd-)* (p. 299-300), 
or when a relationship between * kpuli?’ and 
‘kulun ' (same meaning) is said to be ‘ doubt- 
ful’ (p. 380). Iam not enthusiastic either about 
ad hoc arguments of the kind (p. 376): ‘Some 
kind of weak initial consonant has allowed 
frequent nasalization by assimilation to the 
second consonant, hence the n- forms’, 
though it is good to be able to note that there 
are rather few of these. One final correction: 
the word ‘repeated’ on p. 244 should read 
* replaced °. 

Bearing in mind that this is essentially a 
collection of primary data and not in any way 
a finished piece of work, the kind of defects I 
have pointed to above are pardonable when 
set against the great profit that we can hope 
to derive from this pioneering and impressive 
collection of Benue-Congo material. 


JOHN KELLY 


ARYE ODED: Islam in Uganda: islami- 
zation through a centralized state in pre- 
colomal Africa. (Shiloah Center for 
Middle Eastern and African Studies. 
Studies in Islamic Culture and His- 
tory.) x, 381 pp. New York, Toronto: 
John Wiley and Sons; Jerusalem: 
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Israel Universities Press, [1974]. 


£9.15. 


The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading. Apart from 8 pp. tacked on at the 
end, the area covered is restricted to the 
kingdom of Buganda and the story ends with 
the death of Kabaka Mutesa in 1884. It 
would therefore have been more accurate, 
though also more prosaic, to retain the title 
of the author’s doctoral dissertation presented 
at Tel-Aviv University in 1972. Within these 
limits, however, it is a scholarly study based 
on a thorough and careful scrutiny of a wide 
range of material. From the reports of 
European travellers and missionaries, the 
numerous writings of Baganda eyewitnessess 
and historians, and a series of interviews 
conducted among Baganda Muslims, Oded 
has brought together much evidence concern- 
ing the introduction and early impact of Islam 
in Buganda. He throws light on the activities 
and personalities of the Arab and Swahili 
traders and craftsmen who brought Islam to 
Buganda, and he has been able to reassess 
several major episodes. He argues convincingly 
that, contrary to previous opinions, it Is un- 
likely that Kabaka Suna expelled the Arab 
traders from Buganda, and he provides a good, 
analytical description of Mutesa’s persecution 
of Muslim Baganda with a careful discussion 
of the dating of this event. Much of the second 
half of the book is concerned with the rivalry 
between Islam and Christianity in the latter 
part of Mutesa’s reign. Many of the author’s 
strictures levelled against the Christian 
missionaries would appear to be justified, but 
it is difficult to know what to make of his 
reference to ‘ the final meagre results of their 
efforts’ (p. 276) and the assertion that the 
relative position of strength ‘changed only 
after the foreign colonial powers appeared on 
the scene’ (p. 221). If this assertion were 
substantiated, it would indeed mark a major 
revaluation, for Buganda is commonly held 
to be one of the few examples of Christianity 
establishing itself in a pre-colonial African 
society. One feels, however, that Oded has 
equated the missionaries’ impact far too closely 
with the fluctuations in Mutesa’s own attitude 
to the alien religions. Rulers in Uganda could 
and can change their favours unpredictably ; 
but this does not always indicate a change of 
heart on the part of their subjects. Oded even 
appears momentarily to have forgotten that, 
five years after Mutesa’s death, the Christian 
Baganda emerged victorious without the 
intervention of any colonial power, though, 
as recent scholarship has suggested, this result 
may well have been largely due to a traditional 
reaction aginst the radical aims of Muslim 
revolutionaries. More fundamentally one 
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wonders whether the whole theme of con- 
version to a world religion was viewed by 
Mutesa and most Baganda as involving a 
choice between clear-cut alternatives. The 
Christian missionaries and some of the Muslims 
(especially the Turco-Egyptians) saw conver- 
sion in these terms; success or failure of the 
world religion was to be measured by their 
own rigid doctrinal yardstick. The potential 
for change in the traditional religion itself, its 
ability to adapt and to absorb, and the 
possibility of a religious continuum embracing 
both old and new were overlooked by 
Christians and Muslims, but they are factors 
which any analysis of this period would do 
well to bear in mind. 
RICHARD GRAY 


R. S. O'FAngx and J. L. SPAULDING: 
Kingdoms of the Sudan. (Studies in 
African History, 9.) ix, 235 pp. 
London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1974. £4.90. 


The Sudan of the title is the eastern Sudan, 
the present-day Sudan Republic, and the 
kingdoms are those of Sinnar and of Darfur. 
Sources for Sinnar include a considerable body 
of local writing, sometimes extensive as in the 
Funj Chronicle and the T'abagàt, or shorter as 
in land charters. ‘There are several useful 
travellers’ accounts from the early period, 
beginning with David Reubeni in 1523; and 
the Egyptian conquest in 1821 introduced a 
large number of outside observers, some of 
whose reports help with the reconstruction of 
earlier history. Partly because the written 
records cover so much, partly also perhaps 
because the often tumultuous history of the 
past 150 years has dislocated any traditional 
social patterns, oral tradition recently collected 
in Sinnar has added little new information. 
Darfur, on the contrary, more remote and 
isolated, is less well served with written 
sources, but potentially much richer in oral 
tradition. Few travellers penetrated; Nachti- 
gal’s collection of oral traditions, made in 1874, 
‘provides the essential framework for the 
study of Keira history ’. There are no extended 
local manuscripts, although the recovery of 
land charters (still, in many cases, and as is 
not the case in Sinnar, constituting valid title 
to land), which Dr. O’Fahey hoped when 
writing this book would proceed still further, 
has developed in his expert hands most 
remarkably. A further interim report appeared 
in African Research and Documentation, 5-6, 
1974, 22-3; of particular interest are the 
judicial documents, chiefly cases of disputed 
land rights, which are coming to light. 
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There is much valuable discussion of pro- 
blems of state formation and development. 
In the Darfur case, this is presented rather 
along the customary Imes of black African 
analysis, with the state, Islam, and long- 
distance trade evolving together and in mutual 
dependence. The legends of Ahmad al-Ma'qür, 
the “wise stranger’, for example, are inter- 
preted in terms of the introduction of Islam 
and beginnings of long-distance trade (p. 115). 
The kings, desirous of reaping the profits of 
empire and particularly of trade, needed to 
concentrate more and more power in their 
own hands, and this led to clashes with the 
title-holding nobility (p. 131); but the effect 
of increasing Islamic penetration, for example, 
holy men arriving from the Nile, and of more 
vigorous trade, was to increase the ruler’s 
power vis-d-vis traditional elements within 
the state (p. 134). 

Quite a different line of argument emerges in 
the Sinnar story. Here the hypothesis is that 
trade served to strengthen the government 
only as long as the sultan controlled it. Foreign 
merchants he might relatively easily keep 
under his thumb: they chafed at royal 
restrictions (p. 69), however, and eventually, 
by introducing coin currencies, the foreign 
merchants undermined royal control over 
commerce and ultimately over the economy as 
& whole (p. 70). Still more dangerously, the 
presence of foreign merchants led to the 
emergence of an indigenous, independent, 
Sudanese merchant class, distinct from the 
ruling élite (pp. 78-9). The king was forced to 
grant the privileges and concessions which the 
merchants demanded, but favouritism to the 
merchants inevitably furthered the alienation 
of the peasantry (p. 85). This is certainly 
interesting, and opens up altogether new 
perspectives in our understanding of Sudanic 
state formation: but the economic logic and 
argument need to be spelt out more clearly, 
for as it is there seems to me an implicit 
identification of government interest with 
government monopoly. 

The decline of Sinnar in the eighteenth 
century derived not only from the pressure of 
commerce upon traditional institutions: there 
was also the pressure of Islam (p. 78). This 
was in part associated with the merchants: 
Muslim orthodoxy provided an ideological 
justifieation for the bourgeois, thrifty, and 
Sober life style of the emerging middle class 
(p. 81). Here, too, the details of the ‘ Pro- 
testant ethic’ style of analysis deserve more 
explicit formulation: what, for example, 
exactly was the orthodoxy which the merchants 
demanded of the king, and which gave free 
play to their own economio interests (p. 85)? 

Another significant Islamic development 
was the growth, throughout the countryside, 
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of a great number of more-or-less autonomous 
religious communities, on the model of al- 
Damir as described by Burckhardt (pp. 84-5), 
and paralleling similar Muslim ‘ clerical ’ 
* cities of refuge ’ in many other parts of black 
Africa, for example among the Jakhanké of 
Senegambia. The danger of this development 
to the state is not altogether clear; perhaps it 
was that the leaders of such communities some- 
times stood out against the government, 
perhaps (and I imagine more importantly) the 
favourable repute of such communities encou- 
raged immigration, to the detriment of the 
productive and taxable capacity of sur- 
rounding regions. Here again, incidentally, 
we touch upon patterns of migration, sen- 
sible governments encouraging immigration, 
whether of the common folk in search of 
security, or of specialist groups such as ‘ clerics’ 
and merchants, greedy and oppressive rulers 
driving their own people out and as often as 
not trying to replenish manpower through 
increased slaving (a duality illustrated in our 
story by the last rulers of northern Sinnar, 
p. 103). Even the pilgrimage may often be a 
part of this network. 

Thirdly, the increasing prestige of Islam led 
to a general disestablishment of the divine 
kingship in much of northern and central 
Sinnar. ‘ Clerics’ took over more and more of 
the judicial process. As even the ruling élite 
accepted Islam, the system of marriage 
alliances and princely hostages on which the 
coherence of the Funj state had depended was 
gradually eroded. The deposition of Sultan 
Üns& of Sinnar in 1718 set a significant pre- 
cedent for those who argued that Islamic 
orthodoxy rather than traditional right gave 
legitimacy to a king. 

While Islam was thus nibbling away at the 
foundations of the Sinnar state, in Darfur the 


clerics’ were providing a new focus of 


loyalty, breaking down old clan and tribal 
particularisms (p. 168); the thaumaturge was 
transformed into the bureaucrat, and the 
sultan benefited from the literacy, diplomacy, 
and mediating skill of his Muslim subjects and 
visitors (p. 169). Even in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the community of interest between 
court and traders, reinforced by Islam, was 
still developing in Darfur (p. 161). Whether 
circumstances in Darfur differed fundamen- 
tally from those in Sinnar, or whether our two 
authors themselves diverge in the inter- 
pretation of their evidence, there seems to be 
here a divergence which the book does not 
explore directly (save in passing references, 
as on p. 159), but which will be a blessing to 
teachers devising essay topics and examination 
questions. 

I have stressed only one theme, that of 
state formation, in the book. The reader may 
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glean also evidence about the actual process of 
Tslamic expansion, though with a slight over- 
emphasis on rational, utilitarian elements and 
neglect of the supernatural (which was, in its 
own way, quite utilitarian also). There are 
useful details relevant to the theme of the 
transcontinental highway running along the 
southern edge of the Sahara: significant use 
was clearly made of this, though the relative 
isolation of Darfur, and still more of Wadai, 
must raise doubts about the extent to which 
the road they lay athwart was really an out- 
standing thoroughfare. Only very rarely do 
hints of nostalgia for the good old days of 
unspoilt Africa peep through: the Funj king, 
for example, had a power ' far from absolute ’, 
for were not decisions of state taken in council? 
The remark of one observer, that ‘greater 
harmony could not exist in any assembly: 
the highest in rank expresses his sentiment on 
the subject first, and the others almost in- 
variably coincide with him’ (p. 43), suggests 
that the degree of Funj cabinet democracy 
was rather less than that allowed by the Labour 
Prime Minister to his anti-Common Market 
colleagues. One final detail: I do not under- 
stand why a road which is difficult to traverse 
should for that reason be free from nomad 
raids and ransom (p. 159), nor why camel 
nomads having the desert as their only refuge 
should be particularly vulnerable (p. 176). 
The Bornu experience was that just such roads 
were often highly dangerous, and just such 
people the most elusive of all. 

The depressing policy of lumping all foot- 
notes at the end of the volume still continues : 
in a series of such outstanding quality, this is 
a lamentable defect. The index is a little 
constricted; is this also a printing economy? 
It seems strange to have a splendid knight and 
warhorse picture on the cover, but no index 
entries for horses, cavalry, stirrups, etc. 

We may welcome the book most warmly 
both for its intrinsic merits, and for the way 
in which it repairs a considerable gap in the 
literature of African history. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


R. E. Brappury: Benin studies. 
Edited ... by Peter Morton-Wilhams. 
xxi, 293 pp., 4 plates. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1973. £4. 


The late R. E. Bradbury was the foremost 
anthropological authority on Benin, with six 
years field-work experience in the kingdom. 
His sudden and early death in 1969 is a tragic 
loss to scholarship. This volume, edited and 
introduced by his colleague Peter Morton- 
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Williams, includes the bulk of his previously 
published work (and so need not be given a 
lengthy review), and section of his unpublished 
doctoral thesis on The social structure of Benin : 
the village community. 

'l'he contents are arranged in three seotions. 
The first contains historical material and 
analyses, being essentially a study of certain 
historical problems of the Benin kingdom 
made from|an anthropological point of view. 
The papers, covering both pre-colonial and 
colonial Benin, are based on meticulous field 
research, used here with great skill to illu- 
minate historical matters, mainly relating to 
the succession and chronology of the dynasties 
of Benin, and the past development of forms 
of royal power. These chapters demonstrate— 
if it still requires proof—how interdependent 
are the disciplines of history and anthropology. 

The second section is taken from the doctoral 
thesis, and| deals with aspects of village life 
and organization. Unlike many earlier workers 
on this kingdom, Bradbury realized that the 
capital and! the outlying areas of the kingdom 
cannot meaningfully be kept separate in 
analysis, each throwing light on the history 
and internal organization of the other. The 
village is the basic unit of the total political 
system, and is formed around the patrilineal 
group and| the three-tier age-grade system ; 
the village| cults, of the dead and of various 
divinities, provide basic sanctions for cohesion 
and order. | The populations of the capital and 
the villages seem always to have been able to 
move freely from one to the other, and the 
degree of |economie, political, and military 
interdependence (although under the ultimate 
control of the capital) has always been high. 
These chapters deal with domestic and 
family groupings, patrilineal descent and 
succession,| lineage and village authority, age- 
grades, the internal structure of the local 
community, and village cults. Emphasis is 
given to the annual festivals of worship (ugie) 
held by the village, and an account of one such 
festival, that of the cult of Ovia in Ekho 
village, is given in detail. This is essentially a 
desscriptive account, of one particular cult 
witnessed | by Bradbury in one particular 
village, and not taken merely from informants’ 
generalized statements; it is particularly 
valuable in that it is the only published 
description of a Benin festival of this kind. 

The four articles in the third section have 
also been published elsewhere: two papers on 
the cult of the dead; one on a bronze casting 
known as|the ‘shrine of the hand’ and its 
significance both as ritual object and as 
historical record; and three stories on the 
importance of the ‘head’ and ‘hand’ for 
individual] destiny. Again, the careful and 
detailed field research, and the analysis of the 
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phenomena under study as part of the total 
culture, are both impressive and exciting. 
Clearly these essays are not in themselves 
the equivalent of a monograph of the kind 
that the author would have published had he 
lived to do so. But they are useful to have 
under a single cover, and with Bradbury’s 
volume on Benin in the Ethnographic Survey 
of Africa (1957) constitute a remarkably able 
account of Benin society, both today and in 
the past. Bradbury’s magnificent ethnographic 
materials were the basis for the points of wider 
theoretical interest made in these essays: they 
are not written from a single predetermined 
theoretical stance but the theory rises from 
the data, a fine example of proper anthro- 
pological reasoning. Bradbury was a man of 
originality and great promise, and the papers 
printed here, which stand as his memorial, 
show him to have been a scholar who within a 
few years was able to transform our previous 
knowledge of this important African kingdom. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


K. Davin Patrmrson: The northern 
Gabon coast to 1875. (Oxford Studies 
in African Affairs.) xii, 167 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1975. £4.75. 


Western Equatorial Africa has been neg- 
lected by historians in recent years, with the 
exception of Phyllis Martin’s study of the 
Loango coast. David Patterson’s monograph 
on the northern Gabon coast is intended to 
help correct this situation. Unfortunately, his 
study suffers from the same faults as Phyllis 
Martin’s work, in that the almost total 
absence of recently gathered oral tradition 
leaves the author only very inadequate 
European sources to work upon. Conse- 
quently, he is unable to present more than a 
superficial narrative account. Kings and chiefs 
are but names, subordinates not even that. 
The wrangle and mesh of domestic politics is 
not revealed, nor the workings of society. 
However, a fairly wide variety of documentary 
sources from France, Portugal, and the United 
States have been pieced together to construct 
the story. An amazing omission is probably 
the most important source for the nineteenth 
century, the British Foreign Office Series 84, 
Slave Trade. 

The tale that emerges is of some interest. 
European contact dates from the sixteenth 
century, when the sailing vessels of the day 
worked their way along the West African 
coast to the Bight of Biafra, then sailed south 
to the Gabon or Cape Lopez to pick up supplies 
and the trade winds to the Americas. So the 
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external influences on the area were the same 
as those in the states of the Niger Delta, and 
Old Calabar. To begin with the Mpongwe 
dominated both on the Gabon and at Cape 
Lopez. They had a bad reputation amongst 
the Dutch, at the Gabon, where if given the 
chance they would drive a ship ashore and 
strip it to its timbers, even drawing the nails. 
The sexual appetites of the Mpongwe women 
were equally terrifying, as they would chase 
the man of their fancy, smeared in red dye 
with elephant and buffalo fat, although this 
did not deter the deck-hands. By the middle 
of the seventeenth century a centralized mon- 
archy had begun to emerge at Cape Lopez, 
with the king controlling the external trade, 
but at Gabon intermittent wars between the 
rival clan settlements meant continued frag- 
mentation. In the eighteenth century, the 
established Mpongwe clans were displaced by 
new groups. At Cape Lopez, a new tribe, the 
Orungu, seized control, and on the Gabon new 
Mpongwe clans ousted the old. From the 
middle of the century the slave-trade began in 
earnest, bringing new prosperity. In the south 
the victorious Orungu built upon the foun- 
dation of their predecessors by giving their 
king power over trade and relations with the 
Europeans, including the right to levy dutios. 
But on the Gabon decentralization continued, 
the kings of the four major clan settlements 
being mere chairmen, dependent upon an 
assembly of freemen for all important 
decisions. The end of the British slave-trade 
did not seriously affect prosperity, for slaves 
were now shipped direct to the nearby 
Portuguese islands of São Tomé and Principe, 
for re-export. Indeed 1815-40 saw the high 
point of prosperity and prestige both on the 
Gabon and at Cape Lopez. But this very 
success brought with it forces which were to 
lead to collapse. The virtues of the Gabon 
estuary as a natural harbour attracted the 
attention of the French, who were looking for 
& site for a naval station. The bombardment 
of Glass by the French in 1845 effectively 
subdued Mpongwe resistance, and heralded 
their demise. Although French intervention 
in the slave-trade was only half-hearted, the 
slave-trade on the Gabon came to a close 
during the 1850’s with the closing of the 
Brazilian market. What slave-trade remained 
shifted south to Cape Lopez, where the slavers 
would not have to run the gauntlet of the 
French navy. Meanwhile the Mpongwe turned 
to forest products, ivory, ebony, dyewood, and 
rubber. The Orungu, however, saw no need 
to switch to these mundane articles, as they 
now had all the remaining market in slaves. 
In the 1860’s this temporarily became ex- 
cellent business again, as a boom in coffee and 
cocoa planting at São Tomé and Principe led 
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to a rising demand for slaves. Paradoxically, 
this revival of the slave-trade finished off the 
Orungu. To avoid naval patrols, small boats 
carried away the slaves from various creeks 
and beaches. This meant that the king could 
not assert his control over it, or collect his 
dues. The powers of the various clan heads 
increased, and his diminished. On the Gabon, 
the fate of the Mpongwe was being sealed as 
the British trading companies established 
factories with resident agents. They built up 
a thorough knowledge of local conditions, 
especially noting who were the most credit- 
worthy customers. No longer could the local 
traders cheat, or squeeze a good bargain by 
delaying a captain anxious to depart. When 
the companies began to set up factories in the 
hinterland, under French protection, the days 
of the Mpongwe were numbered Once contact 
had been made overland between the Gabon 
and the upper Ogowe, it only remained for an 
enterprising agent like R. B. N. Walker to 
establish direct contact with the upper Ogowe 
via Cape Lopez and the lower Ogowe, as he 
did in 1872. The Orungu, their central 
monarchy hopelessly weakened, could only 
make feeble attempts to prevent the river 
being opened, and these attempts were 
crushed by the French in 1873 and 1876. The 
Mpongwe and Orungu had lost their role as 
middlemen, and pass into obscurity. 


A. J. H. LATHAM 


Aran Detivre: D'histoire des rois 
d'Imerina: interprétation d'une tradi- 
tion orale. (Publications du Labora- 
toire d'Ethnologie et de Sociologie 
Comparative, Université de Paris X.) 
448 pp. Paris: Klinksieck, 1974 [pub. 
1975]. Fr. 64. 


The Tantara ny Andriana eto Madagascar 
are a collection of Merina traditions edited by 
the Jesuit missionary Frangois Callet and 
published in the Malagasy language between 
1875 and 1902. In sum they constitute four 
large volumes totalling more than 2400 pages. 
Other corpora of Merina traditions were pub- 
lished, both before and after the Taniara but 
the latter have always been regarded as the 
most important and have been the most 
widely used sources for the early history of the 
dynasty which in time came to rule nearly all 
Madagascar. 

As the translated title suggests, the Taniara 
are concerned almost exclusively with the 
activities of the Merina rulers for a period of 
perhaps 12 to 15 generations, ending with 
Ranavalona I (d. 1867). However, Andria- 
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nampoinimerina, who ruled from 1783 to 1810 
and established the territorial greatness of the 
dynasty, is the cynosure of the traditions—the 
capstone of all that preceded him and the 
exemplar of those who followed. More than 
half of the materials in the T'antara are devoted 
to Andrianampoinimerina and his works. 

Delivré’s intent in this work is clearly 
expressed throughout; he does not propose 
to reconstruct the past but rather ‘ to seek the 
profound reasons for the [T'antaras'] vision of 
history’? and to ‘examine if this [vision] 
involves a falsification of the testimonies’ 
(p. 112). In attempting this he follows two 
approaches. First he examines the milieu, 
procedures, and distribution of Callet’s 
researches as fully as he can given Callet’s 
‘parsimony’ in providing details of his 
methods and sources (pp. 36-63) as well as 
detailing the publication history of the 
Tantaras. Then he discusses other collections 
of Merina traditions published (or at least 
written) before the appearance of Callet’s com- 
pendium, illustrating how these variants can 
supplement (sometimes confirming, sometimes 
correcting) the data in the Tantaras. In doing 
so he notes ‘ the fixing of Merina oral tradition 
thanks to writing ° (p. 57). 

Having set the stage in this way Delivré 
proceeds with his principal task, the investiga- 
tion and interpretation of the traditions them- 
selves. The remainder of the work is divided 
into two large sections entitled ‘ Structure de 
la pensée ancienne et sens de l'histoire ! 
(pp. 113-74) and * L'objectivité des traditions 
orales? (pp. 175-290). For analytical purposes 
Delivré dichotomizes Merina traditions into 
‘traditions royales’ and ‘traditions particu- 
lières ? and one of the most interesting aspects 
of the work is his contrapuntal mode of 
analysis. The royal traditions deal only with 
narrow dynastic history—the succession prac- 
tices and the processes of territorial expansion. 
This emphasis inhibits their thematic breadth 
and chronological continuity but these lacunae 
can in some cases be filled by the local tradi- 
tions. The traditions of various lineages and 
other interest groups can help establish a 
chronology, place various Hova groups 
spatially and administratively, and, most 
important, provide insights into the social 
and institutional growth of the state, for a 
reiterated refrain of the author is an insistence 
on ‘the intimate relationship’ between the 
historical and ethnographic data. 

Fullest play is given to this symbiosis in 
Delivré’s discussion of *anachronism * which 
he defines as ‘at once the forgetting of an 
initial and observable connexion between actor 
and event and the institution of & new con- 
nexion between the already-known act and 
another actor anterior or posterior to whoever 
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really acted’ (p. 179). In this context he 
analyses several sets of ethnographio data 
which, he argues, have been erroneously 
attributed and dated by the Taniaras. He 
concludes that in each case the traditions 
distorted certain aspects of ‘reality’ but 
maintained a reasonably high level of accuracy 
—they misinterpreted (in predictable ways) 
but almost never invented. 

Delivré’s discussion of royal legitimacy and 
Merina succession practices is similarly stimu- 
lating. According to his analysis succession 
practices were unusually complex but a set of 
basic rules (or assumptions) existed throughout 
although changes of emphasis and nuance 
occurred at certain times—during the reigns 
of Rafohy, Andrianasinavalona, and of course 
Andrianampoinimerina. I find myself less than 
fully convinced by his arguments here. He 
recognizes the operation of a point of view 
designed to justify nineteenth-century prao- 
tices but concludes that traditions did not 
include any ‘thèse officielle’ which did not 
have * some historical foundation ’ (p. 283) and 
his construction of succession practices seems 
too ' regular ' to be persuasive. 

To skip over so many other intriguing 
features of this work seems almost to amount 
to cruel and unusual punishment but a 
sampling of a few of the author’s insights must 
suffice: ‘the more the diversity of sources is 
emphasized the greater the chances of being 
able to reconstitute the event? (p. 177); * it is 
necessary to restudy one by one the ana- 
chronisms which contradict this [postulated] 
evolution: as long as this counterproof has 
not been made these anachronisms will only 
remain hypothetical’ (p. 198); ‘ the first task 
of the historian consists more in explaining the 
variant testimonies and in finding among them 
what appears to conform best to the facts’ 
(p. 288). These ought to be commonplaces for 
African historians but most decidedly are not. 

Still, this work has its weaknesses. To judge 
from the preface it was completed no later than 
1968. While this may make its accomplish- 
ments even more remarkable it also means that 
Delivré has not been able to benefit from the 
work done on the analysis of African oral 
traditions since then. Then again, the work is 
unremittingly focused on the Merina and one 
cannot help but suspect that a broader feeling 
for the theoretical and practical literature on 
the subject would have enhanced an already 
successful work. 

Without question Delivré’s greatest con- 
tribution emanates from his decision deli- 
berately to eschew a factual narrative approach 
in favour of & more fruitful mode of analysis. 
Ideally his work should be read by all interested 
in the early history of Africa and not only by 
Malgachisants. Delivré modestly expresses a 
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hope that this work will ‘ suggest other similar 
works’ and I can but warmly agree. One 
thinks of the traditions of the south-eastern 
Nguni, the Wolof, the Yoruba, and many 
others. 

DAVID P. HENIGE 


A. K. P. Krupoz: Ghana. r. Ewe law of 
property. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies. Restatement of 
African Law, 6.) xxxv, 324 : 
London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1973. 
£7.75. 


Dr. Kludze’s Ewe law of property is the sixth 
volume in the Restatement of African Law 
series. It differs so much from previous 
volumes in the series that direct comparison 
with them is difficult. First, Kludze has 
abandoned the rule-by-rule format, adapted 
from the American Law Institute Restate- 
ment, in favour of the continuous narrative of 
an ordinary legal text. Secondly, the whole 
work is devoted to a single people, whereas 
previous reports had attempted coverage of 
the groupings found within a given geo- 
graphical area. The first of these changes 
makes the text much more readable and the 
other gives it greater depth. Kludze’s choice 
of the Ewe was particularly happy as rather 
little had been written about this minority 
patrilineal group compared with the larger 
matrilineal majorities in Ghana. 

In most respects this is a well-written and 
thorough work, and the ‘legal’ data are 
placed in context through introductory 
chapters on the history of the Ewe, their 
political organization, and their residential 
and support groupings. But serious reser- 
vations must be mentioned concerning the 
research strategy followed by Kludze and the 
categories within which he has chosen to 
present his material. Kludze tells the reader 
very little about the way in which he went 
about his research beyond the fact that he read 
‘as many old Native Court decisions as 
possible’ (at p. xi) and also ‘relied on deci- 
sions of the superior courts? (at p. xi). 
Judging by references in the text and the 
contents of the table of cases, much greater 
use was made of the second of these two 
Sources; and consistent with this the picture 
we get in this book is of the traditional norms 
as seen from the angle of the High Court. The 
author also says that a considerable part of 
his material was obtained ‘ from field research 
among the Northern Ewe of Ghana’ (at 
p. xii). But the only clue as to the form which 
these investigations took lies in the thanks 
which he extends in his Preface ‘to all the 
Chiefs, elders, dignitaries and ordinary in- 
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dividuals who volunteered information to 
me’. This suggests that his research strategy 
was to speak to informants, but we are not 
told what form these conversations took, or 
what kind of information he tried to elicit in 
the course of them (e.g. statements of rules, 
expressions of values, or verbal reconstructions 
of case histories of disputes). He gives no 
indication that he spent time observing the 
day to day regularities of Ewe life or the actual 
progress of disputes. Given the importance 
that is now attached to formulating a clear 
methodology and distinguishing between 
different sources and the different ways in 
which these may best be used, it is surprising 
that Kludze should have told us so little about 
his research. 

A second reservation concerns the categories 
which Kludze has employed in writing up his 
research. A substantial part of the work is 
necessarily devoted to description of the ways 
in which property devolves within Ewe social 
groupings, and in dealing with this topic 
Kludze draws a distinction—derived from 
the jurisprudence of common law and civil 
law systems—between cases of devolution 
associated with death and those which take 
place on other occasions. This distinction is 
rigidly maintained and a separate chapter is 
devoted to devolution on death under the 
title of ‘Succession to property’. It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that the Ewe 
material has been artificially forced into these 
preconceived categories, and it lies uneasily 
within them. It is clear from his description 
that very important instances of devolution 
take place on other occasions than death, but 
Kludze's fragmented treatment of these 
different elements conceals the processual 
characteristic of Ewe property devolution, and 
fails to link the processes of property de- 
volution with different stages in the develop- 
mental cycle of Ewe social groupings. The 
mode of treatment also makes it impossible 
for the reader to get a clear picture of the 
relative importance of different instances of 
devolution in the cycle. For example, we know 
that ‘ gifts’ are made, and that these must 
conform to certain formal requirements, but 
we learn little of when gifts are made and the 
amount of a man’s estate which typically 
devolves in this way. This is a serious 
deficiency in a book about property, no more 
excusable by virtue of the fact that English 
law texts generally omit this important 
dimension. 

SIMON ROBERTS 


JEAN Capron : Communautés villageoises 
bwa Mali-Haute-Volta. Tom. 1, Fasc. 
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1. (Muséum National d'Histoire 
Naturelle. Mémoires de lInstitut 
d'Ethnologie, 1x.) xxi, 371 pp., map 
[in end-pocket] Paris: Institut 
d'Ethnologie, 1973. 


This is the first of three volumes on the Bwa 
people of Mali and Upper Volta. The Bwa or 
Bwaba have generally been placed under the 
rubric Bobo, the name given to a widespread 
array of peoples in the Voltaio region. The 
author, following Le Moal, defines the Bwa as 
the group usually called Bobo-Oulé, the other 
Bobo groups being different linguistically, 
culturally, and politically. The Bwa belong 
culturally and socially to the Sudan village- 
based systems exemplified by the Mande 
cluster—Malinke, Bambara, etc. This region 
is ethnically very complex and confused, and 
to have sense made of it is welcome. 

The work is a vast compilation of ethno- 
graphic details, arranged in a conventional 
order but without any very clear structure. 
The data are mainly those gathered during 
several years’ field research, with copious 
references to earlier writers. The book is 
lavishly furnished with appendixes, maps, 
figures, tables, and photographs. There are 
three parts. The first provides a general 
background: the country and the ethnic 
groups that occupy it, their history, and 
demographic data. The most valuable sections 
are on the development of Bwa society, 
especially that on past cultural links between 
Bwa and the many neighbouring peoples with 
diverse forms of political and social institutions 
and with links to different culture areas. Data 
are also given on nineteenth-century contacts, 
both pre-colonial and colonial. What emerges 
from this long chapter is a clear sense of Bwa 
society both as persisting within this wider 
and ever-fluid congeries of societies, and of 
its internal differences and stresses as & con- 
sequence of its never being isolated but always 
a small element in a wide region and so subject 
to external pressures of many kinds. What is 
lacking is detailed economic information that 
could supply adequate supportive data for 
these ethnohistorical reconstructions. 

Although much of the argument is ethno- 
historical, the author’s main intention is to 
disouss the present-day social and cultural 
life of Bwa village communities, as exemplified 
by three settlements chosen as being typical 
of different areas and described in the later 
parts of this volume. The second part deals 
with the village community, beginning with 
the historical growth of the three villages. 
There follows a summary of the main ethno- 
graphic features of Bwa society. This is useful, 
although hardly organized into any very 
significant pattern: it contains accounts of 
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kinship, cosmology, masquerades, age-classes, 
and so on, all interesting but with little 
reference one to the other. The third part 
of this first volume deals with land tenure and 
traditional production. Here we are given 
more basic and ‘ hard’ data, in considerable 
detail, with competent maps and diagrams. 
This is an unusual book, even a strange one. 
It would seem to include reference to every- 
thing that the author could find from his own 
research and from the published work of 
others. Of analysis apart from the arrangement 
of the data there is virtually none, although 
it is fair to stress that since this is the first of 
three volumes we would expect description 
rather than analysis at this stage, and the 
description given here is competent and 
thorough. Although the research is recent, the 
book is unlike most modern anthropological 
writing: the description is in essentially 
static terms in which cultural variation, 
although mentioned, is accepted merely as a 
given factor and not as needing analysis in 
functional terms. The author’s main thesis is 
not that organization and its associated 
cultural form are functionally related to ecolo- 
gical, demographic, and historical factors, but 
rather to essentially psychological ones. He 
wishes to demonstrate (mainly in the later 
volumes) that in this type of politically 
uncentralized and village-based society there 
are two principal modes or aims of social 
existence. One is the wish for autonomy of 
the village community, a dislike of hierarchi- 
cally arranged or of formally fixed relations 
of authority; the other is a widening of 
community life so that within it the individual 
can find a means.of complete self-realization. 
This dual principle is taken by the author as 
the basis for his account: how does the Bwa 
village community achieve and balance these 
assumed and opposed social aims or functional 
needs? This volume is intended only to pro- 
vide the ethnographic framework for this 
analysis, and in this the author has succeeded 
by providing a survey which will act as a 
base-line for all future work on this people. 


\ JOHN MIDDLETON 


G. DIETERLEN and Y. Cisst: Les 
fondements de la société d'initiation du 
Komo. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études—Sorbonne. Sixième Section: 
Sciences Economiques et Sociales. 
Cahiers de l'Homme: Ethnologie, 
Géographie, Linguistique. Nouvelle 
Série, X.) 331 pp., 6 plates. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1972. Fr. 58. 


The corpus of ethnographio description and 
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analysis of the cultures of the Mande cluster 
of peoples by Griaule, Dieterlen, and others is 
perhaps unrivalled in its extent in Africanist 
studies. This latest volume, by Mme. Germaine 
Dieterlen, the doyenne of French Africanist 
studies, and her collaborator the Malian 
scholar M. Youssouf Cissé, widens this 
collection by presenting, in meticulous detail, 
certain aspects of the Komo society among 
the Bambara of Mali. Komo, as a socio- 
religious institution, is found not only among 
the Bambara but is widespread throughout 
the Mande area, and appears historically to 
have been dispersed by the extension of the 
Mali empire in the late Middle Ages. Among 
the Bambara it is the most important of the 
six men's associations, every man having to 
enter it after circumcision. The Komo is not 
merely & means for the transformation of 
young men into adults, but its teaching is 
central to all Bambara social and religious 
thought. 

This book is concerned with the present-day 
behaviour and organization of Komo, rather 
than with its historical development. Every 
branch or unit of the Komo society has its 
own name and other attributes. But all share 
in the knowledge of the 266 signs which 
represent the names of the Supreme Being. 
These signs represent the fundamental bases of 
human knowledge, or it would be more correct 
to say that they are themselves this knowledge. 
They are grouped into numbers, corresponding 
to certain basic cosmological and biological 
features (e.g. the years of the cycle of Halley’s 
comet, the number of days the embryo is in 
the womb, the number of human vertebrae, 
etc.); they represent the nature and relation- 
ships of man and the universe, and bring all 
social, natural, and biological experience into 
a single system of knowledge and control. The 
use of numbers in this way is central, and is 
of course part of the ancient numerological 
tradition in the Sahara-Sahel region of Africa. 
Throughout the cosmology is the notion of a 
single pattern or structure that underlies the 
person, the society, and the cosmos, and which 
makes each part of the others. The underlying 
principle is one of duality or twinship, found in 
each of the three spheres and conceived of as 
aspects of the single reality of knowledge, a 
cosmic force that is focused in the secret 
teaching of the Komo. This duality is sym- 
bolized in the two sacred creatures associated 
with Komo, the hyena (the master of intuitive 
comprehension) and the vulture (the master 
of abstract thought). 

The first chapter discusses the society and 
its internal organization. The ethnographic 
detail is impressively rich, and information is 
given on the system of internal authority, 
the taboos, shrines, and property of the Komo. 
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The second chapter is the core of the book, 
and lists, illustrates, and explains 245 of the 
266 signs. They are said to have originated in 
the thought of the Supreme Being, and to have 
preceded the creation of the things they 
designate. Each sign must be drawn in certain 
stages, always in a set order, and sharing the 
same basic elements. The third chapter 
discusses the 33° initiatory classes of Komo, 
each divided into four distinct categories, and 
representing facets of knowledge of the relation- 
ship between God, nature, and man. 

The final chapters deal with the rites of Komo 
themselves, the relationship between the Komo 
and the Koré cults, and the place of Komo in 
the sacred sanctuary of the Mande peoples at 
Kangaba, where the signs are painted on the 
interior walls. 

This short commentary can give only a 
slight idea of the richness of this book. It 
might be argued that as a fine example of the 
best in ‘ French’ ethnography, based largely 
on informants’ texts and commentaries and 
depending less than ‘ British ’ ethnography on 
direct observation, this study presents data set 
outside their immediate social context. This is 
true inasmuch as there is nothing on, let us 
say, the resolution of social conflicts or the 
developmental cycles of social groups, topics 
that are both essential for any adequate under- 
standing of the workings of a culture and also 
clearly linked to the topics of this volume. 
But it must be remembered that this book 
does not stand alone: it is one of a series of 
monographs on Bambara and Mande culture, 
and more are promised (including volumes on 
astronomy and art). Our knowledge of these 
ancient and still vigorous cultures is already 
remarkable, and grows still further by the 
publication of this book. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


J. Biner: Sociétés de danse chez les 
Fang du Gabon. (Travaux et Docu- 
ments de l'ORSTOM, No. 17.) 170 pp. 
[Paris: Office dela Recherche Scienti- 
fique et Technique Outre-Mer, 1972.] 
Fr. 45. 


There are many published accounts of the 
Fang of Gabon. They are known for having 
undergone remarkably radical change in 
recent years, for having a loosely organized 
society that would seem indeed to approxi- 
mate to the fabled * ordered anarchy ' of early 
Africanist anthropology, and they are re- 
nowned for their plastic art, scattered today in 
museums throughout the world. For the Fang 
themselves this art is a thing of the past, and 
they look with longing and enthusiasm to a 
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new future without nostalgia for a past, whether 
real or mythical. 

There are also many published accounts of 
African dance. Almost all of them are made 
quite outside its social context and tell almost 
nothing of the significance of dance situations, 
dance organizations, and the hke. The best- 
known exception is Mitchell’s analysis of the 
Kalela dance of the Zambian Copperbelt, a 
study that has been followed by few others. 
M. Binet’s account of modern Fang dance is in 
the tradition of Mitchell’s work and is to be 
welcomed both as a study of modern Fang 
society and also of dance set in the social and 
historical situation as the people themselves 
see it. In a situation of incessant change and 
an almost anarchic view of the world, the 
Fang use the dance as a means not only of 
‘self expression" but also of social cohesion 
or at least of conceptualizing the social 
cohesion that is so difficult for them to achieve. 

The work begins with a short introduction 
to Fang culture and history, emphasizing the 
fluid character of Fang society, the lack of 
concern with past tradition, and restless 
attempts to acquire new cultural traditions and 
to change their old way of life for & new and 
Western-based one. 

There follow four main sections. The first 
describes, with much ethnographic detail, 
many dances and spectacles, which the author 
classifies as ballets, masquerades, and danced 
poems. In each case, an attempt is made to 
present first the more traditional and then the 
more modern, but the author states that no 
dances today are essentially other than modern, 
the ‘traditional’ element being central in 
virtually none of them. 

The second section comprises an attempt to 
define the social significance of these three 
categories of dance. Whereas the Western 
observer will usually try to analyse dance in 
Western categories—rhythm, choreography, 
music, and so on—the Fang insist on a different 
classification, in terms of forms of hierarchical 
organization of the dancers, of exchange of 
gifts and payments, and of the ' medicines ' 
used in the dances: the others are secondary. 
This section, the core of the book, deals with 
the variations in organization and membership 
of the many dance societies and associations 
found throughout Fang country—often several 
in a single village. It does not follow that the 
dances themselves are formalized—indeed, 
they are not, but change continually with a 
remarkable degree of invention and improvi- 
sation. The ‘ owners of the dance ' invent and 
controlthem ; each association may have ranks 
and statuses, often based on colonial and other 
models of class and political power. These roles 
are associated with medicines and other secret 
objects (there are virtually no dances that lack 
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religious content), exchanged and transmitted 
from one person to another. Together the 
links between them form a network for the 
basis of a new and wider social system than the 
Fang have themselves in terms of what the 
outside might see as the ‘real’ world; for 
the Fang, however, this world of dance is as 
‘real’ as that of the economic and political 
power that they cannot easily reach (and in 
fact the economic consequences of dance 
payments are considerable factors in the total 
economy of Gabon). 

The third part presents the data from a more 
subjective viewpoint, that of the reactions of 
the audiences who witness and pay for the 
dances. They are interested not only in the 
spectacle but also in the themes of the dances 
and songs, the most frequent being death and 
sexual behaviour. The impact on the audiences 
is to a great extent enhanced by the fact that 
dancers may perform in trance, possessed by 
outside forces. 

Ihe final main section is an attempt to 
classify Fang (and other African) dances, to 
find comparisons and links between certain 
categories of dance and certain categories of 
social experience and aspiration. The author 
asks whether the vast number of dances and 
associations should be taken as a sign of the 
vigour of Fang culture or of its degeneration. 
For the Fang, the dances today provide a 
basis and a hope for a structured society in 
place of one of confusion and uncertainty; the 
author suggests that perhaps other forms of 
dance would be found in societies that are more 
formally organized. ; 

There are finally 11 texts of songs, and 
several photographs. 

This book is notable for two main reasons. 
One is its ethnographic detail, based on first- 
hand observation as well as on informants’ 
statements. The other is in the author’s aim— 
in which he succeeds—to place Fang dance 
firmly within its social setting: it cannot be 
understood otherwise. Fang society is under- 
going continual change that is largely outside 
both the understanding and the control of its 
ordinary members; Fang dance continually 
changes likewise, but this is within their 
understanding and their control. This hypo- 
thesis merits comparative testing: this book, 
not so much a book on dance as one on social 
change, points a way forward. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


Joser Franz TuL: La situation 
religieuse des Mbiem. (Centre d' Études 
Ethnologiques, Bandundu, Répu- 
blique du Zaire. Publications, Sér. 
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I, Vol. 1.) 207 pp. 16 plates. 
[Bandundu: Centre d' Études Ethno- 
logiques], [01972]. (Distributed by 
Steyler Verlag, 5205 St. Augustin, 
Germany. DM 18.) 


The 21,000 Mbiem are one of the Yanzi 
cluster of peoples in north-western Zaire. The 
author presents an account of Mbiem religion 
as it was during the 1960's. His aim is to 
describe neither the vanished ‘traditional’ 
religion, nor the form of Christianity accepted 
by some 40% of the people, but rather the 
syneretic religion in which Christianity has 
deeply changed indigenous faith and practices 
but without obliterating either. He recognizes 
that the impact of Christian missions cannot 
be separated from that of economic and 
political processes of colonization. These 
external factors are the subject of an intro- 
ductory chapter, a competent account of the 
impact of colonial rule. Until about 1930 
there was an increasing division at the village 
level between the older men who resisted 
religious change and the younger men who 
adopted Christianity as a focus for inter- 
generational conflict; after that time there 
appeared, from neighbouring peoples, the 
syncretist Mikala and Kimbanguist movements. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
two categories of those powers considered by 
the Mbiem to be superior over them. The 
first is the Supreme Being; the other com- 
prises nature spirits, ancestors, and the powers 
that animate ‘fetishes’. The supreme deity, 
Ngwilmpwu, is the creator, otiose, self- 
sufficient and remote from men and so without 
a cult. The deity is ultimately responsible 
for individual life and death. The lower 
spirits are responsible for everyday fertility 
and health (the relationship in this regard 
between them and the supreme deity is not 
clear); they are considered to be dynamic and 
ever-changing powers, dependent on men and 
so requiring sacrifice. The first of these spirits 
are the ‘nature spirits’, lubui. Each 
* possesses" a territory, a stretch of unculti- 
vated land outside and opposed to the village 
settlements. Sacrifice to them is made by 
lineage heads. Their congregations are wider 
than clans or lmeages, and there is thus a 
network of religious ties which cross-cut local 
political bonds. The second category comprises 
the ancestors, the senior members of lineages, 
who undergo transformation at mortuary 
rites, which are here well described. The 
significant ancestors are those of recent 
generations, and they are concerned mainly 
with sickness at the family level, crises affecting 
wider units being referred to the nature 
spirits. There are finally the powers known as 
nkirt (nkist among other peoples of the region), 
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that are localized in statuettes or ‘ fetishes °. 
In the author’s view they represent the powers 
of remote ancestors. 

Christianity has had certain effects on this 
system. Whereas traditionally both the su- 
preme deity and the lower spirits were regarded 
as beneficial and complementary, the mission- 
aries teach that only the former is good and 
truly powerful, the latter being essentially evil. 
But as far as the ancestors are concerned this 
has had little effect: to eliminate ancestral 
veneration would undermine Mbiem family 
organization to too great an extent. And 
since the relationship between living and dead 
is not that of a ‘cult’ but rather of pious 
veneration, Christian Mbiem can accept it as 
compatible with their new faith. 

These chapters are all essentially descriptive, 
with little reference to social context. The 
emphasis is on the notions held by the Mbiem 
themselves, but it would seem largely in the 
form of informants’ answers to questions 
conceived in European theological terms. 
The following chapter, on the ethical principles 
of Mbiem life, is less immediately dependent 
on informants’ statements. Mbiem life is 
traditionally ‘this-worldly’, the most im- 
portant consideration being the satisfactory 
functioning of the community. Christian 
influence has been to transfer the emphasis 
to the spiritual domain, with greater stress on 
individual well-being and success. The final 
short chapter, on witchcraft and sorcery, is 
based on Evans-Pritchard’s work, with a 
functionalist argument that the main role of 
sorcery is to resolve social tensions within and 
between lineage groups. Since these tensions 
persist today, so do the beliefs, ordeals, and 
punishments traditionally associated with 
them. 

The second part of the book includes texts, 
in Yanzi and French, of myths and fables, 
songs and proverbs; there follow sample 
taped conversations with informants, two 
mission policy statements, and a glossary of 
Yanzi and Kongo terms. 

This book fills a gap in the ethnographic 
coverage of this region. But it is inadequate, 
for two main reasons. One is that the data 
appear mainly to be those of Mbiem beliefs 
gathered from a small number of informants ; 
they are therefore presented outside their 
social context, and there is little on ritual. 
The second reason is simply that the whole 
account is too superficial. It is tempting, if 
materials are gathered in this way, to produce 
a neat and perhaps rather facile system of 
beliefs, set in isolation. The author is aware 
of change—indeed, it is at the centre of his 
stated concern—but we get little idea of 
variation and of inconsistency, surely the very 
essence of any religious system and partioularly 
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of one changing as rapidly as the author tells 
us Mbiem religion is and has been. This book 
cannot be said to reach the expected standards 
of modern anthropological analysis, and it 
leaves too many questions of the social role 
of Mbiem religion hanging in the air. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


Renate Luxas: WNicht-slamische 
Ethnien im südlichen Tschadraum. 
(Arbeiten aus dem Seminar für Völker- 
kunde der Johann Wolfgang Goethe- 
Universitat, Frankfurt am Main, Bd. 
4.) [xiv], 565 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. DM 38. 


One of the ethnographically least known 
areas of Africa is the region south of Lake 
Chad. This is unfortunate because it is an 
area of the greatest importance both histori- 
cally and sociologically. The autochthonous 
population is composed of some 70 main 
* tribes ', each comprising many subgroups, of 
Palaeo-Nigritic stock, who have become 
intermingled with immigrant groups, of which 
the most numerous are the Fula; influences 
from the north—Darfur and Chad—have been 
particularly significant. Politically the many 
kingdoms of the region, most of them now in 
decline or collapse, are of great comparative 
interest. In an area such as this, once of great 
importance as the cross-roads of many 
migrations but today in a state of stagnation, 
two kinds of study are needed. One is that of 
past ethnological and historical movements 
and relations, and the other an ethnographic 
study of present-day culture and organization. 
Clearly either one will almost certainly be 
inadequate without some consideration of the 
other. To write the culture history of a people 
or of an area without an understanding of the 
functional relationships of the social insti- 
tutions of the given society or cluster is to 
risk superficiality, and it must be admitted 
that the weakness of some parts of this book 
is attributable to this approach. It is based on 
library materials rather than on first-hand 
research, which obviously means that modern 
anthropological findings are hardly reckoned 
with, since there has been little modern 
research in this area. 

Despite the weakness in aim and in the data 
used, it is a valuable book as a compendium 
of information about the region and in bringing 
some kind of order into the previous ethno- 
graphic confusion. It comprises virtually 
everything known about the region. It 
includes chapters on demography and ethnic 
nomenclature and distribution, with evaluation 
of the written sources; on prehistory, ethno- 
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history, and the various external influences 
on the area; on the linguistic interrelations 
between groups; on the social and political 
organization (family, lineage, quarter, clan, 
polity, priesthood, political office-holders, and 
smiths); on age-groups and initiation; and 
on the religious systems of the various peoples 
(High God, myths, ancestral and earth cults, 
the many kinds of spirits). The conclusion 
discusses the distribution of and ethnological 
links between all these culture traits, and the 
problems of historical stability and change in 
their interrelationships. These factors define 
the main elements of an ‘ Altnigritische 
Kultur ’, the main aim of the book. 

This is a work of scholarship and industry. 
The amount of material pieced together for an 
area so little studied is impressive, even 
astounding: there can be no published source 
not consulted. In addition, the author is 
aware of perhaps the greatest difficulty in 
this kind of research, the evaluation of the 
written sources. Most written sources are 
weaker than oral ones, but all have some value 
and Dr. Lukas shows herself well able to use 
them with sophistication. The weakness of the 
book is that it does not show the working of 
any of these societies, nor their functional 
relationships as part of a single system. We 
are presented with the distribution of culture 
elements only. Despite this, the book is 
extremely useful as providing an ethnographic 
base-line on which future researches may be 
planned. 

JOHN MIDDLETON 


CHRISTINE OPPONG: Growing up in 
Dagbon. xi, 13-79 pp., 8 plates. 
Tema: Ghana Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1973. 


It is surprising how few studies there are of 
the process of growing up in African societies. 
This study is well written and informative, 
and certainly fills a gap in the ethnography in 
a much-needed way. Though the style of 
discourse and method of presentation indicate 
that the volume is intended for a lay, non- 
anthropological readership, there is in fact 
much of value to the professional. 

The study begins by tracing the political 
and economic context of the northern 
Ghanaian former kingdom of Dagbon and then 
focusing on the domestic compound and 
kindred. Its theme ig the educational process 
undergone by children in the area, not just 
in the narrow sense of ‘ education’ through 
recently established schools (though this 
aspect is dealt with in the concluding chapter) 
but more specifically with reference to the 
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learning of the variety of phased roles which 
children encounter as they become adult. 
Oppong also provides a useful, brief account 
of Dagomba ideas on the physiology of con- 
ception, about which there has now been much 
written for African societies. Dagomba ideas 
are apparently divided between whether the 
husband is solely responsible for conception 
(with the woman merely a receptacle for the 
child—a familiar view in the ethnography) or 
whether, though the father is dominant, the 
woman has some share in the child’s formation 
(p. 33). One wonders whether this represents a 
current shift in ideas following on from recent 
changes in the status of women, possibly 
related to frequent divorce. On the other hand 
Muslim law still enables husbands to insist on 
keeping with them all children begotten by 
them and past the age of weaning. 

The supposedly high divorce rate and the 
regult that the children of one woman may be 
living with their respective fathers but dis- 
persed from her and from each other, is 
paralleled by an equally dispersed, kindred- 
like, system of adoption and fostering. There 
are obvious similarities here with the situation 
described for the Gonja by E. Goody, in which 
institutionalized dispersal of persons through 
marriage and childhood fostering links the 
three estates making up the Gonja state with- 
out actually destroying the lines of differenti- 
ation. between them. 

This kind of society, which is both stratified 
and yet open to the possibilities of social 
mobility, facilitates the emergence of a range 
of specialized roles, some of them of a Muslim 
nature, some directed towards royalty, and 
some of a caste-like service nature. Thus, we 
are shown the different combinations of 
ascriptive and achieved requirements for 
becoming butchers, barbers, blacksmiths, 
drummers, fiddlers, diviners, and mallams. 
Schools had been slow to make a significant 
impact, and though independence in 1957 has 
changed this, the recruitment rate appears to 
be considerably below that of Ghana as a 
whole. There is indeed more continuity through 
traditional educational processes than there 
has been change. While this may be more 
marked in the kind of society represented by 
Dagbon, with its traditional state system and 
strong Muslim hold, than is the case in many 
other parts of Africa, the book usefully points 
out the importance of recognizing the co- 
existence of the two modes of education. This 
is a message that educators, as well as sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, would do well to 
keep in mind. There are the occasional 
spelling mistakes or inconsistencies. It is also 
regrettable that there is no index, for Oppong 
provides valuable vernacular terms and con- 
cepts with which cross-cultural comparisons 
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can be made but which have to be noted 
individually as the book is read. But the book 
is well produced and has good pictures, and is 
recommended for serious libraries. 


DAVID PARKIN 


Ju. V. BaoMLEJ (ed.): Osnovnye prob- 
lemy afrikanistiki: etnografija, istorija, 
filologija. K  70-letju člena-korre- 
spondenta AN SSSR D. A. Ol'derogge. 
(Akademija Nauk SSSR. Institut 
Etnografii im. N. N. Mikluxo-Maklaja. 
Vsesojužnoje ^ Geografióeskoe Ob- 
ščestvo.) 445 pp., front. + errata 
slip. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo ‘ Nauka’, 
1973. Rbls. 3.10. 


The book under review contains a collection 
of papers presented on the occasion of the 
seventieth birthday of Professor D. A. 
Ol'derogge, the well-known Soviet Africanist. 
It has been published by the Soviet Geo- 
graphical Society under the auspices of the 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. The editorial 
committee was headed by Ju. V. Bromlej. 

The papers are preceded by an appreciation 
of D. A. Ol’derogge (pp. 3-10) followed by his 
bibliography (pp. 11-23). 

Dmitrij Alekseevió Ol'derogge was born in 
1903 in Vilnius. Three years later his family 
moved to St. Petersburg. Since then 
Ol'derogge's life and his academic career have 
been linked with that city. He studied at the 
University of Leningrad under, amongst others, 
Bartol'd, Struve, and Flitner and showed very 
early an interest in a wide range of academic 
fields, especially in ethnography, linguistics, 
and history. Ol'derogge was always interested 
in primitive societies, in the development and 
transformation of kinship systems, and in the 
relationship between family and community in 
the social organization of different peoples. 
Ol'derogge became a devoted interpreter of 
Engels's theories (‘Engels and the problem 
of the origin of the patrilineal family ’,* TIE, 
Iv, 1936, 851-69). Though accepting basically 
L. H. Morgan’s teaching, Ol’derogge followed 
Engels’s restrictions and recommendations 
expressed in The origins of the family, private 
property, and the state and tried to correct 


1The Russian titles are given in English 
translation. When the original is in English, 
this is indicated after the title. 

2The abbreviations used are the following: 
SE = Sovetskaja Etnografija; SJAH = Soo- 
bščenija Muzeja Antropologii è Etnografii; 
TIE — Trudy Instituta Etnograf m. 
Mikluxo-Maklaja. 
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Morgan. That aim is reflected in Ol’derogge’s 
main ethnological works: his unpublished 
doctoral thesis (submitted in 1945 at the 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. with an abstract 
published in 1946) on the Gens triplex ; * The 
Gens triplex in South-East Asia’, SH, 1946, 
4, pp. 171-86; ‘Some elements from the 
history of backward tribes of South America ’, 
SE, 1948, 1, pp. 180-8; ‘ The Malayan kinship 
system’, TIE, xiv, 1951, 28-66; * Several 
problems in the study of kinship systems. (For 
the eightieth anniversary of the publication 
of L. G. Morgan’s Ancient society)’, SE, 1958, 
1, pp. 3-10, published also in English in 
Current Anthropology, 11, 2, 1961, 103-7 ; ‘ The 
Bakongo kinship system in the seventeenth 
century , TIE, rir, 1959, 5-35; ' The Nkita 
system. (The relationship between families 
among the Nkundu, based on data from the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century)’, TIE, 11v, 1960, 173-96; 
Descriptive kinship systems among the peoples 
of the Western Sudan (paper presented at the 
seventh International Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography, Moscow, 1964), 
Moscow, ‘ Nauka’, 1964, 18 p. (in English) ; 
‘The relationship between the form of tribal 
organization and the types of house com- 
munities’, in Kratkoe soderzanie dokladov 
godoénoj naučnoj sessii Instituta Etnografii AN 
SSSR 1970 ‘ Abstracts of papers presented to 
the annual meeting of the Institute of Ethno- 
graphy of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. Leningrad, 1971, 11-14. 

Dealing with general ethnography Ol'derogge 
followed the general Soviet political and 
ideological trends; see e.g. his paper written 
together with I. I. Potexin ‘The functional 
school in ethnography in the service of British 
imperialism ’, TIE, xu, 1951, 44-66, or ae en 
Lenin and the problems of state-formation. 
Based on African documentation ’, in Kratkoe 
soderanie dokladov godiénoj naučnoj sessi 
Instituta, Etnografii AN SSSR 1969, Leningrad 
1970, 5-7. 

Together with his interest in general ethno- 
graphy, Ol'derogge was very early attracted 
by specific ethnographic problems, especially 
those of the ethnogenesis of African peoples ; 
cf. ‘ The Hamitic problem in African studies ', 
SE, 1949, 3, pp. 156-70; ‘ The origin of the 
peoples of central Sudan ’, SE, 1952, 2, pp. 23- 
38. 

In most of his studies on African subjects 
Ol'derogge uses his knowledge not only of 
African ethnography but also of African 
history as well as of African languages, to 
which he must have come first through Ancient 
Egyptian. One of his first publications was o 
paper ‘ On the organization of the direction of 
guilds in the Ancient Egypt of the Middle 
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Kingdom’, Doklady AN SSSR, Old. guma- 
niarnyz nauk, 1028, 97-9. This was followed 
by dozens of others of which I quote a few 
only: ‘Clay figures from south-western 
Abyssinia’, SM AE, vim, 1929, 324-9: ‘A 
female Baga statue’, Izv. AN SSSR, Ser. 7, 
Old. obstestvennyx nauk, 1934, 3, pp. 235-44; 
‘ Survivals of the throwing-knife in Darfur’, 
Man, 1934, xxxiv, 128, 1934, 106-7 (in 
English); ‘The population and the social 
structure [of Ethiopia]? in:  Abéissinija 
(Efiopija). Sbornik statej, AN SSSR, Moscow, 
Leningrad, 1936, 85-196; ‘The antiquities 
of Bilin’, SM AE, xv, 1953, 357-410, xvi, 
1955, 283-307, xvu, 1957, 345-61; ‘Die 
Gesellschaftsordnung Songhais im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert °, Deutsche Akademie d. Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Institut fur Orientforschung. 
Veróffentlichungen, 26, 1955, 243-51; * Feuda- 
lism in the western Sudan in the fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries’ (three different publi- 
cations in 1957); ‘Osman dan Fodios Auf- 
stand und seine Bedeutung’, in Akten des 
vierundzwanzigten Internazionalen Orientalisten- 
Kongresses, Munchen, 1957, Wiesbaden, 1959, 
731-5; ‘The western Sudan between the 
fifteenth and the nineteenth centuries. Sketches 
in history and in the history of culture’, 
Moscow, Leningrad, 1960 [— Akademija Nauk 
SSSR. Trudy Instituta Etnografii, rim]—an 
important work partially based on Hausa 
manuscripts; ‘Insurrections in the Hausa 
countries in 1804-7’, in V. V. Struve (ed.), 
Drevnyj mir, Moscow, 1962, 155-9; ‘ Agri- 
cultural tools of the western Sudan (Bambara 
and Songhai, Republic of Mali)’, TIE, xo, 
1966, 3-9; Le Roi-Forgeron et l'ancienne 
culture africaine, [Dakar, 1966,] 21 pp.; The 
art of Africa. Negro art. From the Institute of 
Hihnography, Leningrad (in English), London, 
etc., Hamlyn House, 1969. 

Ol’derogge’s linguistic works are many and 
various. His first two papers on Ancient 
Egyptian linguistic subjects appeared in 1929: 
* On certain Egypto-Nubian words’, Sbornik 
Egiplologiceskogo Kruzka pri LGU, x, 13-14; 
and ' On the name of the obelisk’, ibid., 1r, 
34. These were followed by a third paper, 
‘The name of Libya in Ancient Egyptian 
inscriptions ', Izvestija AN SSSR, Ser. 7, Otd. 
obséestvennyx nauk, 1935, 519-37. 

His main contributions to the investigation 
of Bantu languages are: ‘ The determination 
of time and space in Bantu languages (locative 
classes)’, in Pamjati V. G. Bogoraza (1865- 
1936). Sbornik statej, Moscow, Leningrad, 
1937, 367-82; (editor of) Kamusi ya Kiswahili 
Kirusi—Suaxili-Russkoj slovar’, Moscow, 1961 ; 
* Eine Swahili-Wortliste aus dem Jahre 1811 
aus den handschriftlichen Materialen von 
Admiral Krusenstren’ in H.-J. Greschat and 
H. Jungraithmayr (ed.), Wort und Religion: 
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Kalima na dini. Studien zur Afrikanistik, 
Missionswissenschaft,  Religionswissenschaft. 
Ernest Dammann zum 65. Geburstag, Stutt- 
gart, 1969, 19-27. Ol’derogge also contri- 
buted to the study of Hausa and to that of 
the Hamito-Semitic family of languages: 
‘The origin of the Hausa language’ (in 
English), in Selected papers of the fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, 1956, Philadelphia, 1960, 
195-802; Jazyk Xausa. Kratkij oterk gram- 
matiki, wrestomatija i slovar’, Leningrad, 
1964; (editor of) Xausa-Russkij slovar’, 
Moscow, 1963; ‘On certain ethnolinguistic 
problems in Africa’, in Voprosy sotsjal’noj 
lingvistiki. Sbornik statej, Leningrad, 1969, 
135-57. 

One should also mention Ol'derogge's 
interest in other aspects of African culture 
such as literature (especially folk-tales), and 
in the history of writing in Africa. The latter 
comes as & part of his wider interest in the 
general theory of writing and its decipherment. 
See, for example, ‘ Parallel texts of cer- 
tain hieroglyphic tables from Easter Island. 
(Based on unpublished material by B. G. 
Kudrjavtsev)’, SH, 1947, 4, pp. 234-8; 
* Parallel texts from the tables from the Easter 
Island ''kokhan rongo-rongo ". (A supple- 
ment to B. G. Kudrjavtsev's paper)’, SMAZ, 
m, 1949, 222-36; ‘Ancient relationships 
between Armenia and Ethiopia. (From the 
history of the alphabet)' (in English), in 
Proceedings. virith International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. 1968. 
Tokyo and Kyoto. Vol. 111. Ethnology and 
Archaeology, Tokyo, 1968, 68-72. 

Ol’derogge has always played a very im- 
portant part in organizing and participating 
in collective academic publications in the field 
of African Studies. The first collective work 
of which he was the editor and co-author was 
Abissinija (Hfiopija), Moscow, Leningrad 
1936, published when he was only 33. After 
the second World War he was (together with 
I. I. Potexin) co-editor of the volume Narody 
Afriki, Moscow, 1957, which appeared in the 
series Narody Mira. He wrote an important 
part of that work (the chapters ‘ Ancient 
history of the aboriginal population of Africa ’, 
* Anthropological types in Africa ’, ‘ Languages 
and literature of the peoples of Africa, Maghrib’ 
(together with V. B. Lutskij and I. I. Potexin], 
* Ethiopia and the countries on the shore of 
the Red Sea ' [together with I. I. Potexin and 
M. V. Rajt], ‘ Tropical West Africa ’ [together 
with I. I. Potexin], ‘Madagascar ’ [together 
with A. S. Orlova]. He was a member of the 
editorial board of the encyclopaedia Africa, 
2 vols., Moscow, 1963, to which he made 
numerous contributions, e.g. entries on different 
lenguages and literatures, and on certain 
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linguistic families (Hamito-Semitic, Bantu, 
Khoisan, ete.]. He is also the author of several 
entries in the Bol’saja sovetskaja enteiklopedija. 

Three series of Africanist works appear 
under Ol'derogge's editorship. The first is the 
Afrikanistiteskij Sbornik (from vol. rr) which 
appears as a sub-series of the Trudy Instituta 
Etnografii AN SSSR. From vol. v1 (1956) that 
sub-series changed its title to Africana. The 
other series is Skazki + Mify Narodov Vostoka, 
which started in 1964 and which also includes 
African peoples. The third is Strany + Narody 
Vostoka, which also includes Africa and has 
been edited by Ol'derogge from No. 6 (1968). 

One must underline Ol'derogge's activities 
as a university teacher and organizer of 
academic research, both at the University of 
Leningrad, where he occupied for many years 
the Chair of African Studies and in the 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences, where he directed the African 
Section. Here Ol’derogge organized the lexico- 
graphic teams who prepared the Swahili and 
Hausa dictionaries. Last but not least, 
Ol'derogge is certainly one of the best Soviet 
experts in museology, the Museum of the 
Institute of Ethnology in Leningrad being 
particularly indebted to him. 

Ol'derogge is a Corresponding Member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and 
a member of numerous academic committees 
and learned societies in his own country and 
abroad. He is, for example, a Fellow of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and a Corres- 
ponding Member of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. In 1974 he was also elected a 
Corresponding Member of the British Academy. 
In 1968 he was awarded the Haile Sellassie I 
International Prize for African Studies. 

His work is continued by many of his 
students but he himself is still active and we 
may expect from him more important studies 
on African subjects. 

I have devoted so much space to D. A. 
Ol'derogge's academic activity because the 
(anonymous) appreciation which opens the 
volume does not always put the accent in the 
right places as seen by a foreign reader, and 
also because it is the only article which does 
not appear in the English summary (pp. 423— 
40), although in the reviewer's opinion it 
merits a full translation into English.? 


3 Both in the appreciation of Ol'derogge and 
in his bibliography there are details which 
have to be commented on. I am choosing just 
two, both connected with Warsaw. On p. 9 
are listed all Ol’derogge’s foreign travels for 
academic business. Among them appears 
Warsaw, 1968: to receive an honorary degree 
of the University of Warsaw. It is perfectly 
true that D. A. Ol'derogge was awarded that 
degree in 1968 but he did not go to Warsaw to 
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Sixty-three papers are collected in the 
volume. They cover an extremely wide range 
of subjects grouped under four headings: 
(1) ‘General ethnography’, (2) ‘ African 
ethnography’, (3) ‘African history’, (4) 
‘Philology’. These are of unequal value. 
Although the introductory article by the 
editor, Ju. V. Bromlej, is purely exegetical, 
many others are based on first-hand material 
and deserve the attention of the specialist. 
The variety of subjects dealt with in the papers 
makes it impossible for one man to review them 
all adequately, a list of titles may be useful.‘ 

General ethnography. Ju. V. Bromlej, 
* Lenin’s legacy and ethnography’; R. F. Its, 
‘Ethnic history and the national question of 
the developing countries’; S. A. Arutjunov, 
‘The statics and dynamics of non-European 
culture’; Ju. P. Averkieva, * On patterns of 
disintegration of the genus-system’; S. M. 
Abramson, ‘On the levirate and sororate 
among the Kirghizes and Kazakhs’; N. A. 
Butinov, ‘The local character of marriage '; 
V. M. Misjugin, ‘On the relation between 
Australian marriage classes and the Turano- 
Hanowan system of kinship terms’; A. M. 
ReSetov, ‘ Changes in the kinship terminology 
used by contemporary Chinese living abroad ’ ; 
N. A. Kisljakov, ‘ Alowhona—the Tadjiks’ 
** House of Fire". (On the question of the rural 
community)’; Ju. V. Maretin, ‘ The ceremony 
of succession to the office of headman among 
the Minangkabau of western Sumatra and its 
local importance’; A. I. Per&its, ‘On the 
question of sawn relations’; S. A. Maretina, 
‘The seka—an institution of voluntary 
societies among Bali peasants’; B. N. 
Putilov, ‘ On the heroic epos of the Fijians ’ ; 
M. A. Rodionov, ‘ Kitab al-‘Unwan by Agapius 
of Manbij as an ethnographic source’; I. V. 


receive it. A bibliographical note which merits 
a word of explanation is that on p. 22, * Les 
anciennesrelations entre l' Arménie etl’ Ethiopie 
(histoire d'une écriture)’. Doklad dlja iv 
Mezdunarodnoj Konferentstt Efiopistov. 1969 ; 
and just below, ‘ To Ze (idem).—V knige (In 
the book) Mezdunarodnaja Konferentsja Efio- 
pistov, 4-ja. Pariž, 1969, Materjaly, 18 s.—na 


fr. jaz.. Now, the fourth International Con- 


ference of Ethiopian Studies was to have taken 
place in 1969 in Warsaw. It so happened that 
the invitation was cancelled in 1968. Then 
inquiries were made as to whether the Fourth 
conference could be organized in Paris. Pia 
desideria! It was only in 1972 that the con- 
ference took place in Rome, on the invitation 
of the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. The 
paper in question must have been published in 
Moscow, in the expectation that the conference 
would be held in Paris. 

4The English translation of the titles does 
not always exactly correspond to that given in 
the summary. 
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Saxarov, ‘On the typology of ethnic inter- 
mediate areas (mixed and transitional re- 
gions)’; M. K. Kudrjavtsev, ‘On ways of 
developing the so called ''registered " tribes 
of India’. 

African ethnography. Ju. D. Dmitrevskij, 
‘The interaction between ethno-geographio, 
economico-geographic, and politico-geographic 
processes in Africa. (Presentation of the 
problem)’; V. P. Alekseev, ‘ On the anthro- 
pological classification of the aboriginal 
population of Africa’; R. N. Ismagilova, 
“On the question of the typology of ethnic 
processes and the specific pattern of forming 
ethnic communities in present-day Africa’; 
E. S. Godiner, * On the character of the com- 
munity in Buganda in the mid-nineteenth 
century’; K. P. Kalinovskaja, ' Marriage 
arrangements among the Konso’; E. N. 
Kal&ikov, * Certain features of land tenure and 
land use among the Wolofs of Senegal’; 
V. V. Matveev, 'The rock paintings from 
Zenina (Drissiya)'; A. I. Sobéenko, * African 
collections in the Museum of Anthropology 
and Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. and their importance for the 
study of the culture of the peoples of Africa’ ; 
Z. L. Pugaé and I. N. Golovanova, ‘ The 
history of the collections of the African 
Department in the Museum of Anthropology 
and Ethnography ’; N. N. KaStevskaja, ‘ Two 
Kisi stone statuettes from the collection of the 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.". 

African history. M. V. Rajt, ‘The Soviet 
Union and the struggle of the peoples of 
Ethiopia against Italian aggression; S. Ja. 
Kozlov, ‘ A contribution to the history of the 
French colonial expansion in Guinea. (The 
seizure of the Fulani state of Futa-Djallon) ' ; 
L. E. Kubbel, ‘On some specific features of 
the historical development of societies in the 
western Sudan in the Middle Ages'; S. B. 
- Cernetsov, ‘The ‘‘ Chronicle of the Gallas ” 
and the reforms of King Za-Dengel. (A contri- 
bution to the history of social and political 
thought in Medieval Ethiopia)’; E. S. Lvova, 
* On the problem of the chronology of African 
history. (The Baluba and Bakuba example) ’; 
I. S. Katsnelson, ‘ Slave-ownership in Ethiopia 
&t the end of the nineteenth century. (Based 
on unpublished reports of A. K. Bulatovié) ’; 
O. S. Tomanovskaja, ‘ A study of the problem 
of the genesis of the state, based on African 
material’; V.I. Plotkin, ‘ East Africa’s trade 
routes in the nineteenth century’; V. I. 
Kirjanov, ‘ Certain features of the social and 
economic structure of Kenya’s Kikuyus’; 
A. I. Dovatur, ‘An ancient Greek saying 
about Africa’; Ju. K. Poplinski, ‘ Battos: 
the story of a Libyan word in the Greek 
tradition, involving Africa’; V. A. Velgus, 
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* Jugglers of Ancient Egypt and Alexandrian 
jugglers in Vhina’. 

Philology. Ju. V. Knorozov, ‘On the 
classification of signalization’; M. A. Koro- 
stovtsev, ‘ The verbal relative forms in Ancient 
Egyptian’; N. S. Petrovskij, ‘ The use of the 


Ancient Egyptian preposition t in non-. 


predicative word-combinations’; S. D. Kats- 
nelson, ‘On the semantic-syntactic relation- 
ship of the noun and the verb in an archaic 
language’; E. N. Mja&ina, ‘On Swahili 
phraseology’; E. B. Gankin, ‘Modes of 
creating new terminology in Amharic’; V.S. 
Jagja, ‘New patterns of word-formation in 
the Amharic language’; L. Z. Sova, ‘ Ideo- 
phones in the Zulu language’; V. A. Majants, 
‘ The expression of subject-object relation- 
ships in Yoruba’; L. Ja. Višnevskaja, ‘ The 
morphological causative in Hausa’; I. A. 
Osnitskaja, ‘The counting system in the 
languages of central Sudan’; G. V. Zubko, 
* On the problem of prosodic relationships in 
Fulani’; A. A. Žukov, * Mizani. A few words 
about versification in Swahili’; N. M. 
Girenko, ‘A one-week dialogue’; I. D. 
Nikifirova, ‘The poetry of Jacques Rabe- 
mandzara, ’. 
STEFAN STRELCYN 


Gaston Wirt and others: The great 
medieval ciilizations. By Gaston Wiet, 
Vadime Elisseef, Philippe Wolff and 
Jean Naudou, with contributions by 
Jean Devisse, Betty Meggers and Roger 
Green. (History of Mankind: Cultural 
and Scientific Development, Vol. rr.) 
2 vols.: xx, 477 pp., 16 plates; xvii, 
479-1082 pp., 48 plates. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. for the 
International Commission for a History 
of the Scientific and Cultural Develop- 
ment of Mankind, 1975. £22. 


Parturiunt monies. These two volumes 
together constitute the third of six volumes, 
five of which, comprising ten volumes, have 
now been published; only Volume v, The 
nineteenth century, is still to come. The whole 
enterprise has been directed by an inter- 
national commission, established by UNESCO 
m 1950, on which 18 countries are now repre- 
sented. This has been assisted by a panel of 
corresponding members, now representing 41 
countries, by several of the national com- 
missions for UNESCO, by one or more special 
consultants for each Volume, and by ‘ indivi- 
dual commentators’. The present Volume is 
concerned with the period c. a.p. 400-1300 
and is divided into part I ‘The historical 
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background ’, part 1 * Cultural achievements ’, 
subdivided into three sections, ‘ Technological 
development: language and learning’, ' Re- 
ligion and philosophy: law and politics F 
and ‘ Scientific thought: literary and artistic 
expression ’, and part I0, * Africa, the Americas 
and Oceania’; Australia is omitted. In part 
I and in each section of part 11 China is treated 
first, then the rest of the Far East, then India, 
followed by countries under predominantly 
Indian cultural influence, then the Islamic 
world, then Byzantium, followed by the 
Orthodox East, and last the Latin West. Most 
ofthe Volume has been translated from French. 

In the foreword to Volume 1 René Maheu, 
then Director-General of UNESCO, states that 
the work ‘deliberately confines itself to 
shedding light on one of mankind’s many 
aspects, its cultural and scientific development í 
and is ‘ the first attempt to compose a univer- 
sal history of the human mind from the 
varying standpoints of memory and thought 
that characterize the different contemporary 
cultures’. Even the seven contributors to this 
Volume cannot command all the material 
relevant to such an undertaking and much 
of the book must necessarily be a mere com- 
pendium, unenlivened by stimulating personal 
interpretations. It is not reasonable to expect 
that it should be exciting to read, but the 
reader has a right to expect clarity and 
accuracy. He will be disappointed. 

There is a profusion of misprints. Many are 
merely irritating, ‘whole regions and cases, 
from. Khorezmia to Bukhara, already ruined ’ 
(p. 105); ‘rubbed vaulting’ (p. 206); * men 
from along the nobility ' (p. 221); ‘in eastern 
Micronesiaiit is possible to speak of an 
archaeological sequence only for the Polynes an 
outlier of Nukuoro ' (p. 965). Some are more 
amusing than annoying: ‘Ibn Khaldun, so 
ill-informed about primary education in the 
east as to affirm that wiring was not regularly 
taught there’ (p. 451); ‘the faithful felt 
themselves called to initiate the example of 
Christ’ (p. 582); ‘the admission of the 
basilicus (recte basileus) to the sanctuary’ 
(p. 613); ‘Cosmos Indicopleustes ' (p. 677) ; 
‘it (sc. Armenian literature) consisted mainly 
of translations from Greek to Syriac’ (p. 711). 
However, the reader without specialist know- 
ledge, for whom the book must be supposed 
to have been written, wil be misled if he 
believes that the capital of the Ghassanids 
was at Basra (p. 46) or that Mandaean is ' an 
Armenian dialect? (p. 405). He might think 
that a ‘ difficult period, disturbed, as it was, 
by the Zends’ (p. 158) had suffered from a 
Zoroastrian revolt; the reference is probably 
to the Zanj. Einhard is called ‘ an imitator of 
Sallustius ° (p. 732). Is this an unlikely opinion 
or an unlikely misprint for Suetonius? Mis- 
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prints in proper names are deplorably common. 
To select a few examples, we have Vhansi for 
Shansi (p. 53), Unnan for Yunnan (p. 110), 
Midarids for Midrarids (p. 154), Hamanids for 
Hamdanids (p. 159), Takanji for Takauji 
(p. 225), Kimyar for Himyar (p. 400), Hanan 
for Harran (p. 445), Abbadid for Abbasid 
(p. 455), Hakim for Hakam (pp. 455, 450). 
Jt is obvious how much trouble these may 
cause a reader seeking further information. 
Even apart from misprints the spelling of 
names is unsatisfactory. Whereas Japanese 
names are supplied with macra, and Indian 
names with diacritics as well, these are absent 
from Arabic and Persian. Thus we regularly 
have Bengal and Kashmir, and once the 
extraordinary adjective Kaémirien (p. 637), 
but the Umayyad Caliph is called Mo’awia 
(passim). The same name often occurs in 
different forms. We have Ogodai, Ogodei 
(both on p. 219) and Ogdei (p. 294); Qubilai 
(p. 6), Kublai (p. 221), Kubelai (p. 518), and 
Kubilai (p. 778); Wang An-shi (p. 211) and 
Wang Ngan-ohe (p. 300). The same movement 
is separately indexed under Carmathian and 
Karmatian. The translators have often not 
modified French spellings of names. So we 
frequently have ow for u, ch for sh, dj for j, 
and fch for ch, e.g. Mou'tazilite (p. 552 et al.) 
Tchad (passim), Ikchidid (p. 848) and such 
forms as Marin of Tyre (p. 833) and Edesse 
(p. 847). Even this cannot excuse the reference 
to a celebrated example of early Russian 
literature as Le Dit d'Igor (p. 581), or Ouadi 
for Wadai (p. 849 and map xxiv), for which the 
correct French form is Ouadai. 

There is evidence of incompetent translation. 
Someone unaware of the ambiguity of the 
name Bretagne must be responsible for 
‘Brittany ... torn, literally, from Romania 
by Angles and Saxons’ (p. 86). (One wonders 
what, if anything at all, ‘ literally * is intended 
to mean here.) The French for év has been 
assumed to be the transliteration of a Greek 
word and so we have * the un of neo-Platonism ° 
(p. 495). In the description of Kashmiri 
Saivism (pp. 530, 531) ‘conscience’ is ob- 
viously a mistranslation of the French 
‘conscience’; these thinkers are alleged to 
have believed that ‘ the soul, like God, is pure 
conscience’. A reference to the Gulistan as 
The Rosary (p. 727) is probably to be ex- 
plained as a guess at the English for ' roseraie '. 
Unceritical adherence to French word-order 
gives the impression that Pallava and Cola 
were the names of individual rulers, not 
dynasties (‘ kings Pallava and Chóla ', p. 7 68). 

Some translators, moreover, seem to know 
English no better than French: ‘it (se. 
Buddhism) no longer existed outside Nepal 
and Ceylon except in surviving forms’ 
(p. 13); ‘a single and all-powered god ' 
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(p. 15); ‘sterilizing the richest virtualities ' 
(p. 19); ‘the barbarians had not indeed all 
displayed so rapidly the amenities of civili- 
zation’ (p. 113); ‘frequently strifed among 
themselves’ (p. 130); ‘the appearance of 
spoken languages, known as vernaculars, is 
the great linguistic event of the epoch’ (p. 
380); “the Saint-Apostles church’ (sc. the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, p. 461); ‘ Elects 
of God’ (p. 613); ‘there is a clicking sound 
which is found nowhere but in the Makamat ’ 
(p. 724); ‘the eviction from Christian Nubia 
by the Mameluks’ (p. 846); ‘the errings of 
the name of Ghana ended in the tenth 
century’ (p. 853). 

One sympathizes with authors whose work 
is maltreated in this way, but it is not always 
possible to tell whether the writer, the trans- 
lator, or the printer 1s to blame, as when 
Khwarezm is said to be ‘at the south of the 
Arab Lake’ (p. 644). It is difficult to believe 
that the original of the following sentence was 
blameless: * An economic dynamism had been 
triggered, with immense possibilities before it; 
but there were also bottlenecks which pro- 
mised more than one crisis in the course of 
economio growth and set it (sc. Europe) on the 
road to world expansion ’ (p. 20). Occasionally 
we encounter gibberish such as: ‘ The states 
Involved (sc. in the reconquest of Spain by 
the Christians) were Asturias, which settled its 
new provinces with Mozarabs as far as the 
Douro countries north of the Ebro and became 
the kingdom of Leén the Carolingian, which 
achieved independence by virtue of their 
relations with the Frankish state" (p. 202); 
or this: ‘A secondary settlement in New 
Zealand may derive to have been in Easter 
Island before 800, in Mangareva after that 
date, and in Hawaii about the same time ag 
New Zealand was settled’ (p. 969). 

What is still more serious is the number of 
gross factual errors. To cite only a few 
examples: Byzantine territory under the 
Macedonian emperors is described as ‘ ex- 
tending, at the height of their prosperity, over 
an area scarcely larger than that of France in 
the twentieth century’ (p. 185); in fact, 
Anatolia alone is considerably larger than 
France; the Chaghatai khanate is called 
* future headquarters of the White Horde and 
the Golden Horde’ (p. 220); ‘the camel, the 
fastest and most comfortable of animals’ 
(p. 324); the first epithet is incorrect, the 
second subjective; ‘along the Bahrain coast 
towards the island of Dahlak ’ (p. 334); ‘ these 
languages were replaced by Uyghur from 
Turkey’ (p. 376); ‘the position of Rudaki 
in the Persian literary world is similar to that 
of Shakespeare in England’ (p. 725); are we 
to infer that he was the greatest Persian 
dramatist? ‘The Negus responded (sc. to the 
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Fatimids) by threatening to close the locks 
that fed the Nile’ (p. 847); ‘it was only 
after 1050 that important works in Persian . . . 
appeared (sc. in the Islamic world) ’ (p. 979). 

There is much careless phraseology: ‘ when 
the Berbers came to the rescue (sc. of Muslim 
Spain) they brought with them a rigid pro- 
gramme for the re-establishment of Sunnism ’ 
(p. 240); the overwhelming majority of 
Muslims in Spain had never been anything 
but Sunnis. ‘The dynasties henceforth were 
to be neither Alid nor Kharijite but Sunnite 
or Berber’ (p. 242); the antithesis between 
Sunnis and Berbers is nonsensical. ‘The 
Mongols, when they entered Islamic territory, 
had a bad reputation. For this their historio- 
graphers in Persian were not responsible’ 
(p. 727); of course they were not, since they 
did not write until after the Mongols had 
conquered a great deal of Islamic territory. 
Some of the judgements expressed have long 
been discredited. Does any scholar still regard 
the ‘Abbasid revolt as ‘a surging anti-Arab 
movement’ (p. 152)? There are naiveties. 
Is ıt conceivable that the Cola ruler should 
have led ‘an army of 900,000 men’ against 
the Calukyas in 1005 (p. 136)? The disparaging 
remarks about medieval European maps (p. 
673) ignore the purposes for which these were 
drawn; they were not intended or assumed 
to represent distances to scale. The book would 
have been more useful to the serious reader if 
the source of quotations had always been 
given, which it often is not, and if care had 
been taken to explain terms that might be 
unfamiliar at least to some readers. Thus the 
Japanese word Bakufu occurs (p. 224) but it 
is nowhere defined. Lastly, as so often in 
works of multiple authorship there are state- 
ments which it is probable that no one writer 
would have made. To take only one instance, 
we read that the Arabs ‘ sailed up the Nile as 
far as Ethiopia (p. 23). Yet thero is surely 
not one of the seven authors of this Volume. 
the six translators, the five ‘ individual com- 
mentators', the 22 members of national 
commissions who have helped to revise the 
script, the 21 members of the international 
commission, or the 88 corresponding members 
who has not heard of the cataracts. 

The index is inadequate and some sections at 
least of the bibliography are lamentable. 
There are misprints or mistakes in the names 
of authors, in their initials, which are some- 
times omitted altogether, in the titles and the 
imprints, and even in the asoription of books. 
Well-known Orientalists appear as A. A. 
Maedinell, G. Windengren, H.: Corfin, G. 
Bergsyraesser, Barbier de Leynard. We are 
referred to Ibn Hazm's Ring of the Dives and 
Marquart's Nenin Sammlung. R. H. Kiernan's 
Unveiling of Arabia is cited, but only in a 
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French translation. Hamadhani is credited 
not only with the Magdmat but also with 
Hamdàni's description of Arabia. Shaban’s 
books on early Islamio history are not 
mentioned, but O’Leary’s Short history of the 
Fatimid khalifate is included, and he is 
credited with a Précis de Vhistoire d'Egypte. 
The imprint of a history of Madagascar is 
given as Tenerife, which must surely be the 
most bizarre misprint even in this book. 

Obviously, there is much valuable infor- 
mation here. Not all the learning, talent, and 
energy that have been expended on the book 
have been wasted. There are sections that are 
admirably lucid and succinct. There are, for 
instance, acute observations on our knowledge 
of African history and how it may be en- 
hanced. There may be many passages which 
summarize complicated evidence with a 
masterly concision which only an expert in 
the particular topic can appreciate. One 
wonders, however, how many will search them 
out. The Volume is too confused and too in- 
accurate to be a satisfactory work of reference 
or text-book, and it seems likely that only 
conscientious reviewers will persevere through- 
out the whole pretentious compilation. 


O. F. BECKINGHAM 


M. A. K. Harray: Learning how to 
mean: explorations in the development 
of language. (Explorations in Lan- 
guage Study.) [xii], 164 pp. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1975. £2.75. 


This book is described in the blurb on the 
back cover as ‘ a new account of early language 
learning °, but is in fact very much more than 
that. Those who have been attracted by the 
problems of the relationship between language 
and ‘meaning’, ‘thought’, ‘reality’, as 
formulated from time to time by writers such 
as Sapir, Hjelmslev, and Whorf, and who at 
the same time have been frustrated by the 
obviously appalling difficulties of establishing 
a systematic relationship between language 
and the surrounding reality (or language and 
concept), will be immensely grateful to Pro- 
fessor Halliday for this book. Much of it has 
in fact appeared earlier in the form of articles, 
but these have been scattered in various 
journals and publications of two continents. 
Exciting as these individual sections are, their 
cumulative effect in a single publication, to- 
gether with some new and crowning sections, 
is at once convincing and almost overwhelming. 

The book does indeed trace the development 
of language, or more specifically, the use of 
language in & particular child from the age of 
9 months to 18 months, describing the systems 
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of the language as existing at intervals of six 
weeks. It is an extremely comprehensive study 
of the actual phenomena observed but also a 
sensitive analysis of the uses to which the 
language is being put and the development 
of the child’s awareness of the world (and 
especially the social situation) around him, 
and his simultaneous discovery and invention 
of a systematic way of dealing linguistically 
with that environment. The actual conven- 
tions which the child adopts—for example at 
one stage his systematic use of a falling 
intonation to convey information already 
known to his hearer and rising intonation to 
convey information new to the hearer—are 
presumably individually invented, though the 
actual phonetic outline as well as the words 
used are learned by imitation. Reading the 
book, one experiences the deep gratification of 
at last finding a linguistic study which does 
not tell one that language and meaning are 
related (which one already feels instinctively), 
but which shows precisely how they are related. 
Of course much farther work remains to be 
done, but the author has extrapolated a 
descriptive framework which this reviewer 
finds very convincing, and which offers plenty 
of scope for future development. Halliday 
is not & very prolific writer, but when he does 
put pen to paper he has a great deal to say ; 
and what he says is here couched in an 
attractively clear and readable style—indeed, 
at times his writing is so readable that one 
may tend to gobble up a passage for its 
fascinating information, only later reflecting on 
its deep import. But of course this is admirable 
in a book which is one of a series intended 
for all those interested in language study, 
which includes specifically teachers in schools, 
who are not necessarily acquainted with 
theoretical linguistics. The book is generally 
well produced, though with one of its seven 
diagrams maddeningly incomplete; and con- 
tains a refreshingly wide and non-hackneyed 
bibliography. Learning how to mean must be 
welcomed as a significant and humanitarian 
contribution to the ‘ proper study of mankind ’. 


JOAN MAW 


Ropyey NxzEDHAM (ed.): Right and 
left: essays on dual symbolic classifi- 
cation. xxxix, 449 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1973. $19.50, £9.75. 


Though Needham, the editor of this volume, 
generously acknowledges the original stimulus 
given by Evans-Pritchard to an anthropological 
understanding and reconsideration of Hertz’s 
original article on right and left handedness 
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(here translated by Needham) it is Needham 
himself who, following this original stimulus, 
has brought to his contemporaries’ attention 
the importance of this symbolic opposition. 
He has done so by a devotion to literary and 
archival scholarship which is rare among 
social anthropologists of the modern era, with 
Beidelman, a contributor to this volume, also 
sharing this distinction, with special reference 
to East African ethnography. 

This is a point worth stressing, for it springs 
from the volume’s general aim and composi- 
tion. Thus, we are forced to acknowledge our 
indebtedness as social anthropologists to the 
way in which Needham constantly reminds 
us of, or ‘ discovers’ for us, classical or un- 
noticed articles and papers written generations 
ago which are nevertheless pertinently ad- 
dressed to some of the liveliest problems in 
modern anthropology. As anthropological 
field-work becomes more and more difficult for 
a variety of reasons, we should recognize the 
increasing necessity for literary and archival 
work, for which much of Needham’s own 
studies over the past 18 years implicitly pro- 
vide rules of method. The ideal requirement is 
for anthropologists to be as skilled in the use 
and knowledge of the relevant classical litera- 
ture (of which much is nominally non-anthro- 
pological) as they are sensitive to the special 
problems of field-work. Few, however, achieve 
an acceptable balance. 

As for Needham, his own scholarship has 
enabled him to offer an interpretation of the 
polarity of right and left as a system of classifi- 
cation with regard to two African societies, 
Meru and Nyoro, the first as early as 1960. 
Both are reproduced in this volume. It is 
interesting that he was able to do this without 
African field-work experience. Yet, as 
Beidelman emphasizes in his paper on the 
Kaguru, this opposition is not a rare mani- 
festation in African cultures but is very wide- 
spread even nowadays, the most recent field- 
work example being that of the Gogo, pro- 
vided here by Rigby. It is, however, true that 
most early field-workers of the British tra- 
dition working in Africa did not place much 
analytical stress on this symbolic polarity. 
But then many did not give much attention 
to symbolic dualisms of any kind. Their 
tradition was not then influenced by the 
French, and their intellectual paradigms 
blinkered them as to the possibility of such 
dualisms even existing in the cultures they 
studied. Though this has now changed, the 
volume emphasizes how much must have been 
lost from much earlier ethnography, which 
while resplendent in undeniably important 
sociological information, often omitted serious 
consideration of the logic in * cultural thought °. 
To put the point simply, the questions then 
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asked resulted in extendable and ever-divisible 
classifications of different political and kin- 
ship systems. But these important typological 
differences of degree at the etic level obscured 
from analysis the binary discriminations made 
themselves by the people being studied. 

To me, therefore, the general importance 
of this volume is in urging us, if not to discard, 
then at least to hold to one side ethnocentric 
classifications based on a prior? assumptions, 
and to take as the starting-point for our 
analyses conceptual classifications held by the 
people themselves. These do indeed tend to 
be of a binary nature, not simply because of 
the predominantly pre-industrial world- 
views of the peoples generally studied by 
anthropologists, but because, as verbally 
expressed evaluations, they are by definition 
bound to turn on emic contrasts and 
oppositions. 

The volume presents a representative 
selection of both classical and modern studies, 
not just with regard to Africa (for which there 
are contributions from Beidelman, Evans- 
Pritchard, Littlejohn, Middleton, Neeedham, 
Rigby, Werner, Wieschhoff), but also referring 
to China (Granet), South-East Asia (Cunning- 
ham, Fox, Kruyt), South India (Beck), 
America (La Flesche, Faron), and ancient 
Greek (Geoffrey Lloyd) and Arabic traditions 
(Chelhod translated by Fox). The data are 
too rich to summarize in a review and, as the 
editor himself remarks, it would be foolhardy 
to draw conclusions beyond the elementary 
observation that, while the underlying sym- 
bolic contrast of right and left probably 
receives some kind of expression in all human 
cultures, its particular manifestations and the 
lateral symbolism associated with it vary 
considerably. There are cross-oultural con- 
sistencies in the various patterns of ideological 
correspondences each centred on the universal 
logio deriving from right and left, but they are 
hard to ‘explain’ in any cause-and-effect 
sense. It is this possible failure to * explain’, 
to get below the level of simply acknowledging 
the existence of a logical system, that worries 
Needham, and with this in mind he suggests 
that the book be seen as a ‘ test case of the 
very feasibility of social anthropology as a 
theoretical discipline’. Putting the test in 
more positive (and positivist?) terms, we may 
ask whether, since theory is based on the 
cumulative formulation of testable hypotheses, 
we may generate hypotheses from the material 
in this volume. If we cannot, then, as Needham 
is hinting, social anthropology is not really a 
theoretical discipline. The implication of this 
is that the subject has really only ever straddled 
sociology and philosophy, sometimes empha- 
sizing the one more than the other, but never 
emerging as & self-advancing body of ideas. 
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But perhaps it is this very eclecticism which 
is the very essence of anthropology, however 
uneven the claims for its pedigree. 
Notwithstanding the editor’s sombre caveat, 
his introduction raises intriguing issues, 
including questions relating to problems of 
empirical validation. This follows on from a 
continuation of the lively debate with Beattie, 
published elsewhere, about the interpretation 
of the ' significance ' of left and right in Nyoro 
symbolism. (Incidentally, Beattie's name does 
not appear as author of the article discussed 
and referred to, possibly a printing omission 
on p. xxxvii, n. 25.) By focusing so intensively 
on symbolic dualism from a common analytical 
starting-point of right and left, the book gives 
the reader a wealth of data with which he may 
see for himself these central implications for 
the scope of social anthropology. I would even 
like to know whether right: left is the funda- 
mental opposition for any further sequence of 
binary classifications (e.g. male: female / life: 
death / above:below), with these other 
oppositions being merely programmatic out- 
puts, so to speak, or whether other dualisms 
can be treated as equally fundamental and 
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logically autonomous starting-points. For 
example, does one culture’s taxonomy begin 
with right: left, another’s with male: female, 
and another’s with above: below, eto? Or are 
these taxonomic starting-points situationally 
defined within partioular cultures as well as 
differently emphasized between them? Here 
we surely re-enter the problem of methodolo- 
gical procedure and empirical validation, in 
which an important dimension will be to 
document carefully who of one’s informants 
expresses which taxonomy in which context, 
and to whom. But even this extra dimension 
will not solve the problem of the difference 
between a particular culture’s own way of 
ordering such olassificatory priorities, and 
some universal system of priorities whose 
anatomical, biogenefic, and cognitive origins 
are too difficult to disentangle. The puzzles 
this raises are as enduring as will be the value 
of the book. An over-all bibliography would 
have been useful, for the index does not refer 
to all authors cited in the individual papers. 


DAVID PARKIN 


SHORT NOTICES 


YiaaEL Yanın: Hazor: the rediscovery 
of a great citadel of the Bible. 280 pp. 
-+ errata slip. London: Weidenteld 
and Nicolson, [1975]. £5.25. 


The Professor of Archaeology in the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, has published detailed 
reports of his excavation of Tell el-Qedah 
(Biblical Hazor) in a series of volumes (Hazor, 
I-IV, 1858-61), in numerous articles, and, with 
a detailed survey of the whole, in his 1970 
Schweich Lectures (Hazor, 1972). This reliable, 
succinct, if highly personalized, account of the 
operations will be a deservedly popular work. 
Almost half the space is taken up with ex- 
cellent photographs which are correlated with 
the text after the manner of an illustrated 
leoture, an art in which Yadin is an acknow- 
ledged international master. The meticulous 
research, the techniques employed, the facts 
uncovered, and the theories propounded or 
rejected in their interpretation of the evidence 
are clearly conveyed to the reader with all the 
author’s enthusiasm. In this way the book 
also serves as a useful introduction to the 
practice of Biblical archaeology. 

The evidence from this site bears on acute 
problems in Biblical history. The burnt level 
XIII of the upper city is dated by Yadin to 
1350-1330 n.c. and equated with conquest by 


Joshua. He shows that thereafter the evidence 
is of a tentative settlement by semi-nomadio 
people. If maintained, this is in sharp contrast 
to the commonly accepted theories of gradual 
peaceful penetration by the Israelites into 
northern Canaan proposed by Alt, Noth, and, 
in part, Yeivin. A similar and strong case is 
here made out for linking the fall of the level 
VI (789-748 2.0.) city marked by an earth- 
quake to the one which occurred in Uzziah’s 
reign (Amos i, l; Zechariah xiv, 6). 
“Solomon’s Gateway °, so named in the light 
of the re-examination of structures at Megiddo 
and Gezer now shown to be contemporary, 
and the masgebot in the open air shrines (? not 
bamoth because of their location) are but two 
of the many aspects of the study which 
stress the necessity for the constant reassess- 
ment of earlier interpretations, as Yadin 
rightly undertakes here of the work of his 
predecessor Professor Garstang at this same 
site. Unfortunately we still await publication 
of the Old Babylonian tablet found on the site 
with details of a real estate transaction (Hazor, 
1972, 201) made before the king (?Ibni-Adad) 
which will be significant for the firm identifi- 
cation of Tell el-Qedah with Hagor (URU 
ha-sá-ra). 


D. J. W. 
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KaTHLEEN M. Kenyon: Digging up 
Jerusalem. xxxi, 288 pp., 64 plates, 
London and Tonbridge: Ernest Benn 
Ltd., 1974. £4.25. 


Dame Kathleen Kenyon gives an account of 
the excavations she led on behalf of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem in 1961-7 
in Jerusalem itself. This is not just an interim 
report but also a fascinating presentation of 
the work in its historical context to the many 
laymen interested in this historic city. 

The activities of the early explorers are 
chronicled with the benefit of her own recent 
researches and with due credit given to the 
records of her predecessors, surprisingly 
accurate as they often were despite the 
hazardous tunnelling methods employed. 
These contrast with the means devised by 
Dame Kathieen in face of many, often un- 
expected, problems and discoveries as she 
concentrated on the city’s massive defences. 
Her identification of the Millo ‘ Fill’ with the 
Jebusite terrace structures, of the temple 
platform of the period of Solomon with its link 
with the original city to the south, and of 
Zerubbabel’s use of surviving Solomonio walls 
in his work of restoration (pp. 112, 177), as 
well as her study of the outfall from the Siloam 
tunnel of the days of Hezekiah, are all parti- 
oularly noteworthy. Her theory of the 
establishment of a ‘ Royal Quarter ' in tho city 
under Solomon already predicated in Royal 
cities of the Old Testament (1971) is a reasonable 
reconciliation of archaeological evidence with 
the historical (Biblical) record, as is her avowed 
aim (p. 137), but needs following up with its 
many implications for the administrative and 
economic links with similar city-quarters in 
contemporary Megiddo, Gezer, and Hazor, 
and later Samaria, and their presumed control 
of foreign trade. 

Since masonry by itself can be difficult of 
interpretation, chronological or otherwise, 
and Dame Kathleen contends that ‘not a 
stone survives that can be attributed to any of 
the successive temples ° (p. 178), the attribution 
of a wall to Nehemiah c. 440 B.o. (within an 
archaeological context ranging from the fifth 
to the third centuries B.c.), ean be questioned. 
The discussions of the ‘ second north wall’ of 
the time of Herod and of the possible location 
of the minek (“second quarter?) added to 
the Solomonic city bring a clarity, but no 
final solution, to much discussed problems. 
Must the presence of standing stones 
(massebot?) be always interpreted as indicating 
a cult-centre? 

The photographs are relevant and excellent, 


but some of the drawings and maps (e.g. fig. ' 


10) suffer to the point of illegibility by re- 
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historical sources. The Babylonian Chronicle 
clearly dates the first capture of the city to 16- 
17 March 597 s.c. (not 598, p. 169) and the 
fall of Babylon to Cyrus in October 539 (not 
538, p. 173). In all the excellent discussion of 
the many complex archaeological details 
marks this as Dame Kathleen’s finest piece of 
archaeological reporting so far. 
D. J. W. 


RALPH LERNER (tr.) : Averroes on Plato's 
Republic. xxix, 176 pp. Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 
1974. $15. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £6.90.) 


In making this new translation, Lerner has 
relied principally upon & MS different from 
that which E. I. J. Rosenthal took as the basis 
for his edition and translation of 1956. One 
would have to make & proper study of the two 
MSS to be able to pronounce on their respective 
merits and defects; reliance on one rather 
than the other certainly gives rise to a number 
of significant differences in the two trans- 
lations. Apart from this basic divergence, 
Lerner has also, inevitably, found points to 
correct in his predecessor’s work, to which he 
pays tribute, and has produced differences of 
interpretation and of emphasis in his reading 
of the text. With a medieval work of some 
complexity, it is not always easy to decide 
that one translator has interpreted a passage 
correctly and another incorrectly; there is 
often a degree of uncertainty. So it is here; 
one cannot say that Lerner’s version is much 
better than Rosenthal’s, although it does clear 
up some obscurities and eliminate some 
awkwardnesses. One can only say that it is 
useful to have another translation to set 
alongside the first, since, by seeing the work 
from two points of view, one has a greater 
chance of obtaining insight into it. 

The translation itself reads reasonably well, 
although it sometimes becomes rather pon- 
derous. This, however, is perhaps unavoidable 
with a text of this kind, and no one with 
experience of translating such texts will be 
inclined to take Lerner too severely to task for 
it. The one feature of his style that is, to me, 
at least, both curious and irritating is his habit 
of using ' why ' as an apodotic particle. 

In his introduction, Lerner differs from 
Rosenthal in his interpretation of Averroes' 
view of the ‘ Republic’. This he summarizes 
as follows (p. xxvii): *. . . Averroes is asserting 
that his world—the world defined and 
governed by the Koran—can profit from 


|, Plato's instruction. Plato is the standard— 


duction. There are some slips in references to «certainly not '' these cities [i.e. states contem- 
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porary with Averroes] "*, not even the period of 
early Islam. "What now prevails is distinotly 
second best: the rule of laws and of inter- 
preters of laws, the parceling of political 
governance to the separate hands of warrior 
and judge (81. 1-8)’. This is a perfectly 
legitimate interpretation; it does not, how- 
ever, seem to me.to be very cogently argued 
in the introduction, which is rather allusive 
and disjointed and consequently difficult to 
follow. 

The notes to the Hebrew text are concise 
and sensible. I question the value of including 
in the glossary, in brackets, ' the Arabic term 
or terms Averroes presumably used ’. I should 
not presume that these were necessarily the 
terms used; in a number of cases ib seems to 
me that other terms are equally, or more, 
likely to have been used. 

J. N. MATTOCK 


ALFRED L. Ivry (tr): Al-Kindi’s 
metaphysics: a translation of Ya'qub 
ibn Ishaq al-Kindv’s treatise ' On 
first philosophy’ (fi al-falsafah al- 
ala). (Studies in Islamic Philosophy 
and Science.) ix, 207 pp. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 
1974. $15. 


There is never very much for a reviewer to 
say about a translation, unless it is a bad one. 
This translation is not a bad one; it is a very 
competent version of an important treatise 
by al-Kindi, and, in addition to being admir- 
ably clear, it reads surprisingly well in English. 
It cannot perhaps be called elegant, but 
elegance would be difficult to achieve in 
translating an author of this kind. 

The comprehensive commentary discusses, 
with considerable scholarship, al-Kindi's Greek 
sources and their Arabic versions and relates 
his remarks in this treatise to his remarks on 
similar topics in his other works. The intro- 
duction contains a useful analysis of the 
treatise and a critical examination of al-Kindi's 
alleged adherence to the tenets of the 
Mu'tazila. This last is of particular interest 
for the history of philosophy and theology. 

The book is a very sound piece of work. It 
should be of value to many scholars, even those 
who are disinclined to dig deeply in the com- 
plexities of Ivry's commentary. 


J. N. MATTOCK 


Dieter Derenx: Leben und Dichtung 
des Omaiyadenkalifen al-Walid ibn 
Yazid: ein quellenkritischer Beitrag. 
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(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 
97.) [ii], 180, 93 pp. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1974. DM 38. 


This work serves to supplement the existing 
studies on the Umayyad caliph and poet al- 
Walid b. Yazid, notably those by F. Gabrieli 
(in Rivista degli Studi Orientali, xv, 1935, 1-64) 
and R. Blachére (in Mélanges Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le Caire, 1935-45, 103-23). It 
seems unlikely to lead to any fundamental 
reassessment of al-Walid, either as a caliph 
or & poet. 

Two sections of the book seem especially 
useful. Firstly, references are given to several 
fragments of al-Walid’s poetry which were not 
used by Gabrieli in his collection of the 
surviving fragments, and variant readings and 
additional verses are indicated. Secondly, 
the text is given of the as yet unpublished 
section of the Ansüb al-ashraf of al-Balüdhuri 
dealing with this caliph and poet. In addition 
Derenk provides a biographical sketch of his 
subject, some considerations on the literary 
value of his poetry and its place in the develop- 
ment of Arabic poetry, and a partial German 
translation of the section of the Kitab al-aghant 
which deals with al-Walid. 

G. R. HAWTING 


James A. BELLAMY (ed.: The noble 
qualities of character, by Ibn Ab 
d-Dunyà. (Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 
25.) xni, 110, 174, [13] pp., 3 plates. 
Wiesbaden: in Kommission bei Franz 


Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. DM 28. 


Bd. 25 of Bibliotheca Islamica provides a 
notable contribution to the splendid collection 
of edited texts which it has made available 
over the years. Ibn Abi 'l-Duny& (208-81/ 
823-94) was a purveyor of popular hadith and 
akhbar, and his writings are an important and 
relatively neglected source for students of 
early Arabic prose. The title of this text, 
Makarim al-akhlaq, is derived from one of the 
general categories which were used by com- 
pilers to give some semblance of external order 
to their collections of anecdotal material, and 
the category became something of a prose 
genre in its own right. This text is the earliest 
extant example of this type of literature, the 
main significance of which is that it presents 
Islamic ethics in a form more popular, human, 
and immediate, than is the case with specifically 
legal or theological texts. 

After adequate introductions about the life 
and work of Ibn Abi 'l-Dunyà, and about this 
prose form, the editor presents a full and 
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instructive discussion of his two manuscript 
sources, and the principles by which his own 
text has been established. The accompanying 
notes and indexes conform to the high standard 
of this volume. 

R. C. OSTLE 


‘ABD AL-Azi2 AL-DORI: Türkh al- 
"Iraq al-igtigadi fi ’l-garn al-ràbi* al- 


Hyri. Taba thamya munaqqaha. 
291 pp. Beirut: Dar al-Mashrig, 
[91974]. 


This description of the economic life of Iraq 
in the fourth/tenth century is a translation into 
Arabic of Professor Duri’s thesis for the Univer- 
sity of London Ph.D. degree, completed in 
1942, ‘The first Arabio edition appeared in 
1948. For this second edition the author has 
made a few necessary corrections, included 
some additional information, and brought up 
to date the bibliography of sources and 
secondary material. Basically, however, the 
study has not been altered. The work, which 
has established itself as an important contri- 
bution to the study of medieval Islamic 
history, has never been published in English. 


G. R. HAWTING 


J. R. Perry (comp. and tr.): Mikhail 
Nawny: A new year. Stories, auto- 
biography and poems. (Arabic Trans- 
lation Series of the Journal of Arabic 
Literature, Vol. 3.) xu, 92 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 16.) 


This anthology is a pleasant addition to the 
considerable number of Nu‘ayma’s writings 
already available in various languages other 
than Arabic. Sensibly, it does not attempt to 
convey within such confined limits any 
impression of the numerous types and great 
variety of Nu‘ayma’s work, but concentrates 
on poetry and the short story. Although his 
output of poetry was small compared with his 
voluminous prose writings, Nu‘ayma’s small 
diwan entitled Hams al-jufün contained some 
of the most interesting and attractive poems 
written in modern Arabic prior to the second 
World War: for several of his eight chosen 
examples, the translator is bold enough to 
present versions in rhymed verse, and the 
results are by no means so unfortunate as 18 
often the case in similar attempts. 

In addition to the nine short stories selected 
from the collections Kana ma kana, Abi Batia, 
and Akabir, there are three extracts taken 
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from the first volume of Nu‘ayma’s well-known 
autobiography, Sab'ün. 
E. O. OSTLE 


SHMUEL Mores (ed.): Arabic works by 
Jewish writers, 1863-1973. 11, 221 pp. 
Jerusalem:  Ben-Zvi Institute for 
Research on Jewish Communities in 
the Middle East, 1973. 


This is a general bibliography attempting to 
include all books, journals, and newspapers, 
which from 1863 to 1978 were written, trans- 
lated, or published in Arabic by Jewish writers 
and scholars. There is no limitation of subject. 
Its publication is sponsored by the Ben-Zvi 
Institute for Research on Jewish Communities 
in the Middle East, and scholars working in 
this field will find it a most valuable aid to 
their studies, even though the wide range of the 
subject-matter inevitably means that the book 
contains some material not relevant to this 
area. The editor and compiler readily acknow- 
ledges that significant gaps exist in the entries 
because of the lack of access to libraries in the 
Arab world for an Israeli scholar. It is to be 
hoped that any subsequent editions of this 
book will be produced when the wider sources 
of material are available to him. The extremely 
varied wealth of material which he neverthe- 
less is able to present in such & well-organized 
form is & monument to much painstaking effort. 


E. O. OSTLE 


ILHAN Basedz and ANDREAS Tietze 
(ed. and tr.): Bilmece: a corpus of 
Turkish riddles. (Folklore Studies, 
22.) [vu], 1063 pp. Berkeley, ete. : 
University of California Press, 1973. 
$27.50. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£15.95.) 


This work is a major contribution to 
enigmatology, not merely by virtue of the 
large number of riddles it contains (a total of 
12,200) but, more importantly, because of the 
thoroughness of the classification and indexing 
and the excellence of the introduction. It is 
the fruit of 20 years’ labour by many scholars 
and brings together in a systematic arrange- 
ment all the riddles in the Turkish of Turkey 
previously published and some hitherto un- 
published ones, with the object of presenting 
the broadest possible range of the Turkish 
folk riddle. Since the study is restricted to the 
folk riddle, neither religious test questions nor 
the literary riddle is included; the latter, 
however, is described and illustrated in the 
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admirable introduction, in which are also 
given a description of the forms which the 
riddle takes in Turkish and an account of the 
history of its collection and study, full 
references being provided. This introduction, 
if used in conjunction with the essays to 
which the reader is referred as recommended, 
constitutes a comprehensive survey of the 
subject. 

The riddles themselves, their arrangement 
clearly described in the introduction, are each 
provided with an English translation; this 
is literal and therefore sometimes fails to make 
the point clear, but any other approach is 
precluded by limitations of space. The source 
of each entry is also given. 

Three indexes are provided, one being of the 
answers to riddles, one of their last words, 
both of these in Turkish ; the third, in English, 
deals with riddle ideas, that is, images and 
symbols. There is also & glossary, short but 
valuable, containing, amongst other things, 
personal names and variants of names (such 
as diminutives) not available elsewhere. 

The publishers’ decision to bring out a work 
of this importance in paperback is to be 
regretted: a work of reference surely needs 
to be at least fairly easily manoeuvrable; this 
4 lb. 4 oz. volume in its present limp form, 
however, is difficult to handle, indeed impossi- 
ble to hold without a support. 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


Metin AnD: Karagöz: Turkish shadow 
theatre. 80 pp., 16 plates. Ankara: 
Dost Yayımları, 1975. 


This elegant handbook is an informative 
introduction to the subject of the Turkish 
shadow theatre for readers with no knowledge 
of that or of Turkish and comes from the pen 
of the most prolific writer on the Turkish 
theatre. 

Although the author devotes a lengthy 
introduction to an account of what he terms 
‘the four traditions of theatre in Turkey’, 
apparently with the object of showing the 
position of Karagéz therein, more obviously 
relevant to that are his subsequent discussion 
of its use as a vebicle for satire, the outline 
plots he gives, and his description of the con- 
tent of a complete performance. These are of 
particular interest and value as are his 
descriptions, with illustrations, of how the 
figures are made and operated and of the con- 
ventions attached to the dress, and the 
behaviour, of the main stock characters. 
Accounts of performances drawn from 
descriptions of festivities and travel books of 
the sixteenth century and later are also illumi- 
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nating, and, as always with this writer, the 
references are copious and useful. He also 
brings together theories concerning the pro- 
venance of the Turkish shadow theatre in 
which he ranges far afield, a thing he does not 
do when discussing the brand of humour 
characteristic of the genre; he does go into 
this in sufficient detail, however, for the 
reader to be able to draw comparisons for 
himself. 

It is unfortunate that such a stylishly- 
produced little book should be marred by 
errors in the text. Only inadequate revision 
can account for the fact that these are more 
numerous in the later pages, and for such 
things as inconsistency in the use of italics 
for non-English words and in the provision of 
translations for Turkish words. Lapses in 
English, occasionally to the point of incom- 
prehensibility, are also regrettable, particularly 
since the English is otherwise quite adequate. 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


Gy. KÁínpy-Naav (ed.): The Musim 
East: studies in honour of Julius 
Germanus. 264 pp., front., 13 plates. 
Budapest: Loránd Eötvös Univer- 
sity, 1974. 


This volume consists of a short biography 
of Germanus, 15 essays in his honour, and a 
bibliography of his writings. The biography 
and eight essays are in English, four in German, 
two in French, and one in Turkish. They vary 
greatly in subject, in length, and, unhappily, 
in quality. The longest, by A. Fodor, incor- 
porates a facsimile, easily legible with the help 
of a magnifying glass, of a copy of the Malhama 
Daniyal, printed at Najaf, with an English 
translation and a discussion of the date and 
place of its composition. Among the rest M. T. 
Gökbilgin comments on Mulla Gür&ni and 
three documents addressed to Bayezid II, 
which are reproduced in facsimile and tran- 
scribed in modern Turkish orthography. W. 
Montgomery Watt contributes a note on ‘the 
men of Ukhdid’ in Sūra rxxxv and T. 
Lewicki a survey of the names given to 
Slavonic peoples in early Arabic texts. 
Several of the other articles are of specifically 
Hungarian interest. Gy. Székely ('Les con- 
tacts entre Hongrois et musulmans aux 
ix*-xrr siècles’) gives many references to 
books and articles published in Hungary which 
may be unfamiliar to British readers. One 
contribution should not have been published 
at all. It is easy to sympathize with the wish 
to join in honouring a compatriot, but it is no 
compliment to a scholar to present to him the 
statements that, with the exception of a small 
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Ismi‘ili sect, ‘Islam in India has always 
remained Sunnite’ (p. 229), that Ibn Battüta 
deseribed the court of 'Alà' al-Din Khalji 
(p. 243), and that whatever medieval Indian 
painting survives ‘1s related to the manu- 
scripts’ (p. 247) When one reads that 
Badá'üni ‘translated the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana, the Katharitsagar, and parts of 
Rajatarangini and also the Atharvaveda into 
Persian ’ one must wonder whether the writer 
has seen complete copies of some of these 
works. There are many misprints in the book. 
Busbecq is made to say of the Turks that 
‘there is hardly any other nation that is more 
reluctant to accept good inventions from the 
others ' (p. 203), which is the opposite of what 
he did say. 
C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


J. D. Pearson (ed.): A bibliography of 
pre-Islamic Persia. (Persian Studies 
Series, No. 2.) xxix, 288 pp. London: 
Mansell, 1975. £11. 


This work is the most comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of books and articles relating to the 
culture of pre-Islamic Persian to have 
appeared. ‘There are four general sections: 
‘Language and literature’; — History '; 
‘Religion’; “Art and archaeology’. E&oh 
of these divisions is further arranged in sub- 
sections. One may progress, for example, 
within ‘Language’ from Middle Iranian to 
Pahlavi and under Pahlavi to sections on 
grammar, inscriptions, and texts. The title of 
the volume is modestly misleading in that the 
contents cover not only the culture of the 
Indo-European inhabitants of the country of 
Persia but also the language and history of 
other Iranian peoples meluding the Saka, 
Sogdians, and Khwarezmians of Central Asia. 

Each reference is entered alphabetically 
by author and numbered according to its 
occurrence within the separate general seotions. 
The entries have been gathered from existing 
bibliographies, library catalogues, runs of 
periodicals, and reference lists in other books. 
Relevant articles in over 100 Festschrifien are 
also given. Most of the entries are from works 
published in Western languages but a number 
of Iranian publications are included. AN but 
about 400 of more than 7,000 references have 
been checked by the editorial staff. The 
unverified items are marked with an asterisk. 
The difficulty sometimes in tracing obscure or 
older publications is a problem familiar to 
most research scholars and this has no doubt 
been experienced in the compilation of the 
present volume. In the event, it might have 
been hoped that some references such as that 
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to Charsada by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, would 
escape this designation. The excavations at 
Charsaddé, the ancient Pusgkal&vati, were 
published by the British Academy in 1962. 
On the other hand a great many of the asterisk 
group are difficult to locate even at specialized 
libraries with large Asian collections. 

In the area of Parthian studies it would 
perhaps have been useful to include the reports 
of the Yale University excavations of the 
Parthian levels and tombs at Dura-Europos on 
the upper Euphrates. The two volumes 
desoribing Professor Ghirshman’s excavations 
of the great Elamite ziggurat of Choga Zambil 
and its compound would seem to relate more 
directly to the section on ‘ Excavations ’ 
rather than to ‘ Architecture’, where they 
appear. At the same time, more judicious 
editing might have eliminated references to 
obsolete material and to some of the more 
popular works cited. 

This book helps to fill a major gap on the 
reference shelf. Even so, as editorial scheduling 
made it necessary to limit the entries for more 
recent publications to the years 1965 to 1969, 
there exists a large corpus of later articles and 
books which have not been included. It is to 
be hoped that the publishers will issue periodic 
supplements to this useful work. 


JOHN HANSMAN 


WinLiAM Watson (ed.): The art of Iran 
and Anatolia from the 11th to the 13th 
century A.D. (Colloquies on Art and 
Archaeology in Asia, No. 4.) [vii], 
155 pp., 40 plates -+ 1 p. addendum. 
[London]: Percival David Foundation 
of Chinese Art, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, 
[1974]. £3.50. 


With this fourth colloquy, the scope of the 
PDF series finds a further happy extension to 
Western Asia under the Saljüq dispensation, 
with its associated interplay of artistic 
influences from easó and west. Of the 12 
substantial papers, its remarkable subject 
calls attention first to Eva Baer’s report of 
work in progress on the iconographically ex- 
ceptional inlaid * chalice * from the Mausoleum 
of Sayyid Battal Ghazi. Its rich decoration 
is not exclusively Islamic: the eight surfaces 
contain, alternately, figured medallions, and 
epigraphic bands which divide a Christian 
figure in ogival frame from varied hunting- 
scenes of Sasanian inspiration below. Here 
only four of the motifs are analysed: three 
medallions in which a kneeling figure does 
homage to a ruler, & personage is elevated in 
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a carriage drawn by deer, and two companions 
voyage in a pleasure-boat beneath a balda- 
quin; and a spandrel with the well-known 
Sasanian scene ‘Bahram Gir and Azada’. 
The illuminating commentary is in the last 
case extensive, and includes a list of 19 
analogies. One could speculate that such 
varied themes may derive from manuscript 
illumination, Byzantine, Sasanian, and Islamic, 
including perhaps an Alexander-romance and 
a Shahnama. The promised final publication 
will be a notable event. 

Géza Fehérvári surveys the world of ‘ Saljüq' 
art in Iran, examining amongst other topics 
the date of the earliest lustre pottery (575/ 
1179) and some results of the recent excava- 
tions at Ghubayr&. J. M. Rogers examines the 
decoration of Saljüq buildings at Sivas, and 
Yolande Crowe the geographical role of 
Divriği, and geometrical aspects of its hospital 
and mosque. Robin Hillenbrand provides an 
instructive survey of the evolution of the 
mausoleum in Iran. The missing footnotes 
20-31 are supplied as & separate addendum. 
J. W. Allan publishes analyses of Saljüq white 
ware. Gönül Oney contributes a lively dis- 
cussion of the lustre and underglaze-painted 
star-tiles from the palace of 'Alà' al-Din 
Kayqubad I (616-34/1219-37) at Kubadabad 
near Konya. Erected between 1226 and 1236, 
its tiles contain an outstanding repertoire of 
astrological figures, heraldic and mythical 
creatures—sphinxes, sirens, griffons, dragons, 
and double eagles. Rudolf Schnyder examines 
the graffito pottery (called also sgraffiato by 
other contributors) from Takht-i Sulayman, 
dating various styles from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. A. S. Melikian-Chirvani 
lists categories of metalware common to 
Khuraisan and eastern Anatolia, including a 
notable type of multi-wick lamp. M. Y. Kiani 
describes - the opening stages of the major 
Tranian government excavations at Jurjan. 
M. Siroux discusses some little-known early 
Tranian caravanserais, and Klaus Fischer 
describes his reconnaissances in Afghan Sistan, 
reporting a rich heritage of medieval mud- 
brick buildings, indexed by a coin of Taj al- 
Din Harb (662-612/1167-1215), and a tile with 
inscribed date 617 (the equivalent is given as 
A.D. 1239, a typographical error since the Hijri 
year begins on 8 March 1220). The volume 
not only provides an excellent survey of 
current work on the Middle Islamic period, 
but contains much solid material of permanent 
value. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 


Journal of the Vrindaban Research 
Institute. Vol. 1. [m], vii, 56 pp. 


VOL. XXXIX. PART l. 
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Vrindaban: Vrindaban Research In- 
stitute, 1975. Rs. 15. 


Indologists must by now be well aware of 
the setting up in Vrindaban of the Vrindaban 
Research Institute, thanks largely to the 
indefatigable efforts of its Founder-President 
R. D. Gupta of SOAS. The Institute’s purpose 
is to provide a safe haven for manuscripts and 
other documents and objects found in the 
Braj area of Uttar Pradesh, which otherwise 
would have been destroyed; with such success 
that to date some 10,500 manuscripts have 
already been acquired. The attention of the 
governing body is now turning towards 
conservation and publication. 

The publication programme begins with the 
first issue of the Institute’s Journal. It is in 
two parts, the former consisting mostly of 
articles concerned with manuscript conser- 
vation and preparation, while the latter deals 
with the inaugural meeting of the International 
Association of the Vrindaban Research In- 
stitute and reports of visits to the Institute 
by various British scholars. I join with them 
in welcoming the advent of such an Institute 
in this area of great cultural richness, much of 
it still untapped. For this area of the former 
United Provinces was not searched so 
thoroughly for manuscripts in the British 
period as were the other provinces which 
produced the huge collections in Poona, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Varanasi, and there 
must still be many important manuscripts and 
collections in temples and in private hands 
awaiting discovery: already for instance 
several highly important documents connected 
with the Caitanya movement have come to 
light. 

The first issue of this Journal is of necessity 
somewhat general in character; but much as 
the international character of the VRI is to 
be welcomed, may we hope that for future 
issues it will not be just another Indological 
journal but specifically concerned with the 
material in the Vrindaban collection, i.e. with 
descriptions of manuscripts and editions of 
texts? 

The Journal is in an attractive format and 
was apparently produced in record time ; and 
all concerned are to be congratulated. Subbam 
bhavatu. 

J. P. LOSTY 


V. B. PnasuunEsar (ed):  Padri 
Migela-da-Almaida krta Vanavaly- 
amea mala. [xxviii], 118 pp. [Nagpur : 
Nagpur University], 1974. 


This work is not exactly an edition, but is 
more in the nature of a salvage operation. 
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The Jesuit Miguel de Almeida’s Jardim de 
pastores was printed in Goa in five volumes in 
1658-9. It is a collection of discourses on 
Christian doctrine, many in the form of 
sermons that are recommended for reading to 
the congregation on specific Sundays of the 
year. Although the title and introduction to 
each volume is in Portuguese, the main text is 
in Konkani-Marathi in the romanization that 
was used to print all Konkani works in Goa. 
The actual Konkani title is Onvalleancho 
mallo. 

All the early products of the Goa presses 
are extremely rare. The first volume of 
Jardim de pastores was seen and described by 
Hosten in 1922 in a Bombay journal (Prabhu- 
desai gives extracts from this description in 
an appendix) but seems subsequently to have 
disappeared. The only known copy of vol. v 
is in the library of SOAS while vols. 11 and 1v 
are totally lost. The present work is a tran- 
scription into Devanagari of vol. nr which 
still survives in the Central Library at Panjim. 

Undoubtedly transcription into Devanagari 
is the only possible way of making the work 
available to Marathi-speaking students for 
whom a Portuguese based romanization is even 
more opaque than any of the modern systems 
current in the West. It is, however, to be 
regretted that Dr. Prabhudesai has not given 
us the original text as well. Linguists, for 
whom seventeenth-century Konkani works 
can provide a valuable source of comparative 
material, will not be prepared to put their 
entire faith in a Devanagari transcription 
which conceals a number of ambiguities, as 
Prabhudesai himself admits. The odd appear- 
ance of some of the rarer Biblical names 
(Juditha and Bolophernis) does not increase 
one’s confidence in the accuracy of the 
readings. Nevertheless, who knows how long 
vol. nr will survive in Goa? We must be 
grateful that Prabhudesai has secured for it 
a new lease of life, albeit reincarnated. 


I. M. P. R. 


J. M.-S. Batson (tr): A mystical 
interpretation of prophetic tales by an 
Indian Muslim: Shah Walt Allah’s 
Tawil al-ahadith. (Religious Texts 
Translation Series Nisaba, Vol. 2.) 
ix, 67 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973. 
Guilders 12. 


This slender volume is an abridged trans- 
lation of an exegesis of tales of the prophets 
(qisas al-anbiya’) which in their Islamic and 
Qur'anio form largely derive from the Haggada 
and the New Testament Apocrypha. The 
author is the famous eighteenth-century 
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Indian Süfi theologian. The exegesis sketches 
Wali Allah’s view of the framework of world 
history from the creation, and of the manner 
of divine intervention in the ‘ significant 
events ° (ahádith) in the lives of the prophets. 
In Wali Allàh's scheme the * prefigurative 
world’ (‘alam al-mithal) and the angelic en- 
tities within it (al-mala’ al-a‘la) operate to 
bring the divine intentions to bear upon human 
affairs. 

The closing fifth of the work comments on 
the events of the life of the prophet Muham- 
mad; only a brief selection from it is here 
translated. Other omissions are intended to 
remove digressions or prolixity from the 
course of the argument. The claim made in 
the preface that all omissions are indicated by 
dots 18 in at least one instance incorrect, viz. 
on p. 24, where the anecdote of Joseph’s inter- 
pretation of dreams is omitted without indi- 
cation between anecdotes (g) and (h)—of. 
Ta'wil al-ahadith, ed.. G. M. al-Qasimi, 
Hyderabad, Sind, 1966, pp. 35-6. 

This is a difficult text to render into another 
language, and the translation is generally clear 
and elegant, though bold in putting scholastic 
thought into a twentieth-century garb. One 
may object to ‘the splitted moon’ on p. 60. 


SIMON DIGBY 


K. N. Currnis: Keladi polity. (Research 
Publications Series, 17.) xxv, 270 pp., 
front., 6 plates, map. Dharwar: 
Karnatak University, 1974. Rs. 20. 


The country ruled over by the Nàyakas of 
Ikkeri and Keladi was the western edge of 
Karnataka to the shores of the sea. It com- 
prised the coastal plain beneath the Western 
Ghats, in which were situated the ports of 
Honnavur, Bhatkal, and Mangalur. It also 
included the highlands of the Ghats and, in 
the time of the greatest power of the dynasty, 
extended over the watershed in a rough 
triangle which included Belur and was at its 
closest point about 40 miles away from Mysore. 
The ruling dynasty emerged from obscurity in 
the early fifteenth century, as vassals of 
Vijayanagar. After the downfall of that 
kingdom the rulers of Keladi established their 
independence. They reached their apogee in 
the mid-seventeenth century, when they had 
some successes against the declining Portu- 
guese. By the early eighteenth century they 
were on the defensive against the Marathas; 
and their rule was brought to a close by 
Haydar ‘Ali of Mysore in A.D. 1763. 

On the history of this late South Indian 
dynasty a few articles and a monograph by 
K. D. Swaminathan have been published in 
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English. The latter dates from 1957 and the 
present author maintains that it is heavily 
indebted to an unpublished thesis of the 
University of Bombay, submitted by E. M. 
Alvares in 1930. There are other recent 
historical writings in Kannada upon the 
dynasty. K. N. Chitnis devotes a chapter to 
the political history of the dynasty, after 
which he provides a wealth of information on 
economic, social, and administrative con- 
ditions of this rather remote and isolated area 
of India under their rule. As he indicates, the 
administrative traditions of the realm and the 
political theories and ethos which inspired 
them derived from the great kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. Chitnis’s study is written with 
industry and sophistication; and it provides 
those who are not specialists in the local 
history of South India during this period with 
a lively and plausible picture of what was 
happening. Among the illustrations, plates 6 
and 7 are of particular interest. They show a 
marked rule upright beside a rare icono- 
graphio representation of Vastupurusa, the 
measures of length upon which were used in 
land assessment (as well, of course, as in the 
geometry of the temple at Keladi where the 
image is found). Chitnis remarks that the image 
is of unknown age, but, taking into account 
the heavy Mughal influence apparent in the 
scalloped arch around the image and in other 
decorative details, it is unlikely to be earlier 
than the middle of the seventeenth century. 


SIMON DIGBY 


V. K. CmavpA: A select bibliography of 
Gujarat, its history and culture, 1600— 
1857. xii, 232 pp. Ahmedabad: New 
Order Book Co., 1972. 


This bibliography contains 1,129 items 
arranged under nine headings, viz., ' general 
works covering the [East India] Company's 
period ', ‘ political history, 1600-1857 ’, * bis- 
tory of administration ’, ‘ economic history f 
* travels and biographical accounts ’, * military 
history ", ‘ social and cultural history ’, ' local 
history ', and ‘ historical atlases’. An intro- 
duction of nearly 30 pp. provides a survey of 
the history of Gujarat during the period, and 
the preface suggests that one object of the 
compiler was to provide a list of sources for a 
general history of Gujarat, taking up the story 
from the point reached at the close of M. S. 
Commissariat’s second volume, A.D. 1758. 
However, the coverage of the century and a 
half before this date is equally detailed. 

Some of the categories in which entries are 
placed may seem arbitrary; &' heading 
* Gujarati’ (language material), for instance, 
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contains the Bombay Civil Service List (item 
418). There has sometimes been a lack of 
revision of the author’s reference cards, 
leading to repetitious annotations: ‘ Bernier’s 
references on Surat are important. Footnotes 
of the learned editor are very useful’; ' One 
of the most useful travel accounts. Has an 
account of Surat which Bernier visited during 
the reign of Jahangir’ (items 562 and 563). 
The last statement is, incidentally, incorrect. 
The volume is careless of other bibliographical 
niceties and in particular names are often 
mis-spelt: I noted Lt. Col  Fitzclaren 
(Fitzclarence), S. M. Edwards (Edwardes), 
James Todd (Tod), James Welsch (Welsh), 
Behramji M. Malbari (Malabari), Rackermann 
(R. Ackermann) and Lockter (Lockyer). The 
index fails to distinguish between Sir Richard 
Temple (Indian administrator, first Bart.) and 
his son Sir Richard Carnac Temple (second 
Bart., editor of the Indian Antiquary). 

In spite of these blemishes, this is à very 
useful bibliography which should be welcomed 
by any student of the history of Gujarat. Of 
particular use to those working in India itself 
is the fact that the library in India where the 
compiler has found a copy of the work is noted, 
though one wishes that information as to 
which other libraries possessed copies had also 
been given. Many of the libraries mentioned 
are in Baroda, but the compiler has also noted 
holdings in Bombay and Poona, and in the 
Secretariat and the National Archives in New 
Delhi. The compiler is very evidently a 
historian rather than & pure bibliographer, 
and his annotations usually provide shrewd 
assessments of the value of the sources listed. 
He has cast his net wide and sometimes pro- 
vides unexpected and welcome information, 
e.g. in his analysis of articles in successive 
volumes of the British DN B which are relevant 
to the history of Gujarat (pp. 117-18). Un- 
translated Persian and Arabic material is not 
included, for which the compiler directs the 
reader to the list of sources in Commissariat's 
history. ‘There is, however, a coverage of 
material in Gujarati, Marathi, and Hindi, 
which appears most satisfactory in the case 
of the first language. 

SIMON DIGBY 


[X. S. TuAx1 Nayacam and FRANÇOIS 
Gros (ed.)|: International Associ- 
ation of Tamil Research. Proceedings 
of the third International Conference 
Seminar, Paris, 1970. (Publications 
de l'Institut Francais d'Indologie, No. 
50.) [ii], xv, 279 pp.  Pondichéry: 
Institut Frangais d'Indologie, 1975. 
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After the rather sumptuous, certainly 
voluminous, accounts of the first and second 
Tamil conferences, held respectively in Kuala 
Lumpur and Madras, the proceedings of the 
third strike an austere note. This is no more 
than a reflection of the extent to which this 
conference was organized on a modest budget, 
with little of that governmental assistance 
and interest that marked the first and second 
conferences. It took place in Paris in the 
vacuum customary after le quatorze. 

Perhaps such austerity fostered serious 
academic effort rather than otherwise, for the 
session papers herein presented are of a very 
high order, and there is a refreshing brevity 
about the political utterances. It is perhaps 
invidious to single out papers for comment, 
but I was particularly impressed by contri- 
butions in Session II, ‘Epigraphy and 
archaeology’ (pp. 29-71) and Session V, 
* Exterior relations of the Tamil countries’ 
(pp. 127-211), which are of a uniform high 
quality. Presentation is excellent, as one has 
come to expect of publications of the French 
Indological Institute. 

By the time this notice appears in print, it 
is to be hoped that the date and place of the 
fifth Tamil conference are no longer a matter 
for speculation. 

J. R. MARR 


Jupy Van Zitz: Dance in India: an 
annotated guide to source materials. 
(Asian Music Publications, Series A 
(Bibliographies and Research Aids), 
No. 3.) xi, 129 pp. Providence, R. I. : 
Music Dept., Brown University, 1973. 


In recent years, worldwide interest in Indian 
dance has inoreased considerably, as one 
would expect, in view of the increase of 
interest in Indian music. True, as a theatre 
spectacle, Indian dance has for long been with 
us. Ram Gopal’s company toured Britain in 
1948, and Uday Shankar appeared in the West 
even earlier. Rukmini Devi (Arundale) made 
the classical dance of South India, Bharata- 
natyam, known fairly esoterically more than a 
generation ago. 

Even so, it is surprising that the author is 
able to collate no fewer than 764 items in her 
annotated bibliography, which includes both 
articles and monographs. The work is divided 
into several topics, under two main divisions, 
* History and theory ’ (pp. 5-43) and ‘ Dance 
forms’ (pp. 44-97). Herein lies perhaps a 
weakness; in the absence of cross-references 
between one topic and another, one may 
easily miss an entry. ‘ Historical accounts’ 
(pp. 10-18) includes items that cover some 
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theoretical discussion, while ‘ Theory and 
aesthetics’ (pp. 19-27) includes items that 
contain some history. Where does one look? 
If the author is known, the problem is lessened, 
for there is an author index at the end (pp. 109- 
29), preceded by a list of periodicals (pp. 99— 
107) rather less useful, since one cannot find 
monographs from it; a title index might have 
been better. 

The other major division, ‘Dance forms’, 
is more readily sustainable, and it is especially 
gratifying to see that the compiler has included 
a section “Other dance forms’ (pp. 74 ff). 
Chau, Kuchipudi, and Orissi have, in recent 
years, been increasingly used in dance perfor- 
mances. Under ‘ Dance forms ’ is an important 
section, * Major classical dance forms ? (pp. 44- 
58), in which much that lies in * History and 
theory °’ could have been included. 

Discographie information (pp. 3-4 and 
90-3) is rather less useful, other than as a 
historical lament, since many records, briefly 
in circulation, are no longer obtainable. A 
constantly updated catalogue of non-Western 
musio, on the lines of The gramophone cata- 
logue, has long been a desideratum, but would 
be prohibitive in cost. 

This is an excellently produced biblio- 
graphy, of the specialist and semi-specialist 
type that is becoming increasingly a necessity 
if one is to keep up with the spate of published 
work. 

J. B. MARR 


ALEX Wayman: The Buddhist Tantras: 
light on Indo-Tibetan esotericism. xv, 
247 pp., front. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1974. £6.25. 


This book consists of 16 essays of which 
nine at least have been previously published. 
The titles are as follows:—‘ Perfection of 
insight: Buddhist Tantra within Mahayana 
Buddhism’; ‘Early literary history of the 
Buddhist Tantras, especially the Guhya- 
samája-tantra'; ‘Buddhist genesis and the 
Tantric tradition’; ‘ Analogical thinking in 
the Buddhist Tantras’; ‘The nature of 
Buddhist esotericism’; ‘ Divinity according 
to the Buddhist Tantras’; ‘ Preparation of 
disciples; the meaning of initiation ' ; ‘ Offer- 
ing materials and their meanings’; *Sym- 
bolism of the mandala-palace’; ‘Tantric 
ritual and symbolism of its attainments’; 
‘Twilight language and a Tantric song’; 
‘The nine orifices of the body’; ‘ Tantric 
teachings about the inner zodiac’; ‘ Female 
energy and symbolism in the Buddhist 
Tantras’; ‘ The five-fold ritual symbolism of 
passion’; and ‘ Received teachings of Tibet 
and analysis of the Tantric canon’. 
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It can be seen from this list that the 
approach is somewhat haphazard, the author’s 
attention dipping here and there into the vast 
mass of Tantric material and producing brief 
studies which are scarcely linked by any 
coherent theme. Nor is the point of some of 
the studies very clear—‘ Analogical thinking 
in the Buddhist Tantras’, for example. If 
studies of the Tantras are to proceed via a 
multitude of short articles like these, we will 
soon have a quantity of Western writing 
rivalling that of the Tantras themselves. Most 
of the studies presuppose a familiarity with 
the Sanskrit texts and terminology such as 
must be possessed by only a very small number 
of people. The layman or student must surely 
be quite bewildered by the jungle of technical 
terms, metaphors, and cross-correspondences, 
and may well conclude with Professor Wayman 
(p. 42) that ‘ the meaning is in the doing of it, 
and there is no substitute for someone showing 
how to do it’. 

This said, there is much of real value in the 
book. Wayman, besides being familiar with 
many canonical Tantric texts, has a very wide 
and deep knowledge of the commentaries and 
exegeses, particularly those of Tsong-kha-pa 
and Mkhas-grub-rje. In ‘ Early literary history 
of the Buddhist Tantras’, there is a useful 
discussion of the dating of the Guhyasamaja- 
fanira, which Wayman places in the fourth- 
fifth centuries A.D. as a literary work, partly 
through consideration of possible Graeco- 
Roman influences. In the essays on ' The 
nine orifices’, ‘The inner zodiac’, ‘ Female 
energy ’, and ‘ The symbolism of passion *, all 
sorts of fascinating schemes of correspondences 
are brought out—far more so, in fact, than in 
the brief essay on ‘Analogical thinking '— 
showing just how fundamental to the Tantric 
viewpoint is this mode of thought. 

Part iv, said on the dust-jacket to include 
‘a selected Western Bibliography of the 
Buddhist Tantras with comments’ (which 
would have been most useful) does not exist in 
the book itself. 

PHILIP DENWOOD 


HANS JAKOB Fries : A Siberian journey: 
the journal of Hans Jakob Fries, 1774— 
1776. Translated from the German and 
edited . . .by Walther Kirchner. (Russia 
through European Eyes, No. 20.) xi, 
183 pp., 4 plates. London: Frank 
Cass, 1974. £5.50. 


Hans Jakob Fries, born in Zurioh in 1749, 
died in Vologda in 1801, was the son of a Swiss 
carpenter. For some reason, perhaps dis- 
satisfaction with career prospects in his narrow 
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homeland, perhaps also the need to escape the 
inhibiting consequences of a youthful brush 
with the law, he left Switzerland in April 1770 
and emigrated to Russia, where he was to 
spend the rest of his life. He reached Moscow 
late in the same year, studied medicine, and 
became an assistant surgeon in 1773. In 1775 
he was detailed to accompany a Major Riedel, 
a recruiting officer, and also a Swiss, on 4 
recruiting mission into Siberia. Fries’s com- 
mission took him through Kazan, Orenburg, 
and Omsk and across Lake Baykal as far as 
Kiakhta on the then Chinese frontier, and 
back again. His account of this journey is 
contained in a long letter to his family, one 
version of which is reprinted in the present 
work. 

Fries was only one of the many Europeans 
who came to Russia in the eighteenth century, 
either voluntarily or as prisoners of war, there 
to play their part in the development of the 
empire. His letter is not perhaps of first-rate 
importance. He took an intelligent interest 
in all that he saw, but he saw far less than he 
wished. His chief, Major Riedel, was & good 
enough fellow—the best man in the world, Fries 
says—but he had no imagination or curiosity 
whatsoever, and his recruiting drive through 
the depths of Siberia was a recruiting drive 
and nothing more. They seldom stopped 
longer than one or two days even in the cities 
and Fries found it an exhausting and frus- 
trating experience. Indeed, his account is 
disappointing in its brevity, but, as he was & 
near contemporary of P. S. Pallas, the author 
of Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten uber 
die mongolischen Volkerschaften and other 
compilations, and an incomparably better 
prepared author, the loss is not a disastrous 
one. Fries himself was conscious of his limita- 
tions as an observer compared with Pallas. 

Like Riedel, Fries seems to have been & 
good sort of fellow, à little self-conscious, 
perhaps, especially in his excessive piety of 
expression, but a solid citizen of the Enlighten- 
ment, with the right reactions. He felt out- 
raged by the excesses of the nominally 
Christian Russian soldiery, whom he compared 
unfavourably with the heathen Turks. He was 
convinced that the people of Krasnoyarsk 
would be as happy as any in the world, if only 
through diligence and industry, virtue and. 
good usage, they would show themselves 
worthy of the blessings which Heaven had 
bestowed on them in the form of cheap food. 
And for him it was the faint traces of Chinese 
civilization there which rendered Kiakhta, 
that outpost of the Manchu empire, a less 
barbarous place than Selenginsk, some miles 
inside Siberia. One can read Fries with both 
sympathy and pleasure. 

The introduction by Professor Walther 
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Kirchner 18 a most instructive survey of the 
bibliography of Siberian travel and discovery 
from 1725 to 1825. 

Fries is mistaken when he says thet the 
Chinese ‘chief’ at Kiakhta is called 
* Bargutschey in their tongue’. The title is a 
Mongol one, Jaryuči, not Chinese. 

C. R. B. 


C. H. Wane: The bell and the drum: 
Shih ching as formulaic poetry in an 
oral tradition. xii, 153 pp. Berkeley, 
etc.: University of California Press, 
[91974]. $10. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £5.50.) 


The Shih ching has always been one of the 
mosb worked over texts in Chinese literature; 
ita antiquity, consequent textual difficulties, 
and its pre-eminence amongst the Chinese 
canonical writings all play their part in drawing 
the attention of scholars. Commentaries on 
the Shih ching became heavy with traditional 
scholarship, and some studies were often 
studies of former studies, a self-perpetuating 
activity that moved further and further away 
from the original poems. This book does not 
totally escape the same reproach even though 
the context is not that of sinology alone but 
also of comparative literature in the appli- 
cation of the oral-formulaic theory. 

This theory was first expounded by the 
American scholars Milman Parry and Albert 
Lord more than 20 years ago to explain 
features of the Homeric epics, such as repe- 
titions, stock epithets, and recurrent themes 
and motifs. Since then it has been extended 
and ornamented by applying 156 to Old English 
poetry in the direction of lyrics as well as epics, 
and also to poetry of the seminal period of 
other cultures. It has also been much in the 
thoughts of sinologists especially whilst 
examining literature of a popular origin, 
though without the detailed analysis now 
presented to us by C. H. Wang. The oral- 
formulaic theory has provided us with new 
and exciting insight, but in many cases it 
achieves little more than to illuminate certain 
aspects of the work under scrutiny: it would 
be asking too much of any literary theory, 
however universal, to fit every ancient poem 
on every count. A fair part of this book is 
spent in bending or clarifying the oriteria of 
oral-formulaic composition devised. by scholars 
in other fields to fit the Shih ching. The exercise 
is intriguing but not always enlightening. 
Scholars after Parry and Lord working on 
fresh applications of the theory have usually 
published their findings in the form of articles 
in learned journals; no disservice would have 
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been done to the material in this book had it 
appeared likewise in an article rather than 
extended into a book. 

The style of English of the author is ocoasion- 
ally opaque; one has the uneasy feeling in 
certain passages that precision has been 
sacrificed to the liberal use of jargon. This book 
is a useful source of information, but the way 
it has been written makes the material 
accessible more through raiding than reading. 


TAO TAO SANDERS 


Epwarp H. ScHarkR: The divine 
woman: dragon ladies and rain mat- 
dens in T'ang literature. viii, 191 pp. 
Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, (°1973]. $10. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.50.) 


lt is always & pleasure to see the arrival of 
a new work by the writer of the Golden peaches 
of Samarkand and other delightful books, a 
writer who is able to bring back the glamour 
to fossilized objects of the past and bygone 
people and places. He has produced another 
feast of the wonders and beauties of T'ang 
China, but where his other books have 
described things, this one describes a being, 
or rather the iiterary concept of a being, who 
seems less tractable; her elusive quality 
proving less satisfactory material than the 
subject-matter of his other books. 

What Schafer has done is to round up and 
describe the Aphrodite figure with special 
reference to the water goddess who appears in 
T'ang fiction and poetry. She emerges with 
many identities, the representations of an 
ideal woman in the minds of poets and writers. 
What astonishes us is the variety and the pre- 
occupation with her in several layers of the 
minds of T‘ang authors. Schafer’s approach 
to the subject is like that of his other books, 
based on informative descriptions and cata- 
loguing; he shows us various river goddesses, 
some topographically related, others free 
floating, to be found in certain legends and in 
the works of certain writers, including & 
lengthy piece on the female presence in the 
poetry of Li Ho. The cataloguing eventually 
assumes the nature of a tidying up process of 
disparate elements which sheds light on an 
aspect of literature still little explored, but it 
still retains something of the disadvantage of a 
catalogue; the very bringing together of this 
information asks more questions than it can 
answer, though it has to be admitted regret- 
fully that many of the questions can never be 
answered, 

As one examines the figure that Schafer has 
isolated from so many works one realizes that 
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she remains basically a concept in the minds 
of her creators, the result of the convergence 
of folk-lore, fashions, and literary antecedents 
as well as individual genius, the proportion 
being different in each case. One would like to 
pursue each element further, especially in the 
direction of the mythology and folk-lore and 
their representations in the plastic arts, and 
in high literature where certain writers exerted 
special influence; each topic would probably 
yield enough material to fill a whole book on 
its own. One would also like to know more 
about the proportion of each element’s contri- 
bution in producing the form of the goddess, 
but this again is probably an impossible task 
involving endless speculation. 

Since the divine woman is a figment of the 
imagination of poets and writers, in their 
minds already she is a figure of changeability 
and mystery, her nature ranging from the 
ideal beauty to the demoness, often combining 
both extremes, Aphrodite and Lamia. Our 
search for her through the medium of her 
literary representations is consequently even 
more the pursuit of the elusive, and likely to 
prove as fruitless as that of the shaman in the 
remote land of Ch‘u. Yet like the shaman, our 
pleasure in the book lies just as much in the 
search for its own sake. 

TAO TAO SANDERS 


Grack Wan and WALLACE JOHNSON 
(ed.): An advanced reader in Chinese 
history. (University of Kansas Hu- 
manistic Studies, 42.) ix, 336 pp. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Publications, 1973. $5. 


Donatp D. Lest and others (ed.): 
Essays onthe sources for Chinese history. 
Editors: Donald D. Leshe, Colin 
Mackerras and Wang Gung-wu. xii, 
378 pp. Canberra: Australian 
National University Press, [1974]. 
£9.50. 


The path that lies before the serious would- 
be student of Chinese history can never be an 
easy one, but at least as it becomes increasingly 
well-trodden it becomes also better sign- 
posted and there are more and better charts 
and guide-books to aid the newcomer. There is 
no doubt that it is easier now than ever before 
for the student to reach the point of basic 
competence in the profession. The two books 
here under review are typical, in their very 
different ways, of the numerous linguistic and 
bibliographical aids by which the task of the 
present-day student has been so much 
simplified. 
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The student will want to turn first to the 
Wan and Johnson volume. It is, to be sure, a 
volume that presumes & good basic knowledge 
of Chinese, but only such as may readily be 
acquired by following any of the systematic 
courses devised in recent years. It is assumed 
that the student knows the 1,200 single 
characters and 7,000 compounds introduced 
in the Yale University Press series prepared 
by John DeFrancis, since these are used to 
define and explain new words and phrases as 
they appear in this book. However, having 
done the basic linguistic work, the budding 
Chinese historian will find the Wan-Johnson 
volume an extremely valuable follow-up and 
introduction to specialist historical writing. 
Apart from a two-page introduction the entire 
text, including notes, glossary, etc. is in 
Chinese. The book is made up of 16 selections 
from journals and books dealing with aspects 
of Chinese history from the Shang dynasty 
onwards. It is well produced, containing 
extremely full and exhaustive notes and 
commentary, and is relatively cheap. It 
should be noted, however, that all the 
historians represented are twentieth-century 
writers, writing in modern Chinese only. The 
student who masters these texts still has a 
long way to go before he can actually commence 
research work on any pre-modern subject. 
Perhaps & companion volume might be con- 
sidered—although it would have to be a good 
deal more substantial than this one—which 
would introduce the student to the complexities 
of the classical language through selections 
from historians from Ssu-ma Ch'ien on, and 
with excerpts from the kind of documents— 
dynastic histories, local gazetteers, and so on, 
that constitute the basic materials for original 
research on the pre-modern period. 

Essays on the sources for Chinese history is & 
very different sort of aid altogether. It is made 
up of 26 brief, specialist, bibliographical 
articles on sources ranging from oracle bones 
and archaeological finds to gazetteers, genea- 
logies, newspapers, memoirs, and a host of 
other publio and private materials relevant to 
the study of Chinese history. The languages 
surveyed include not only the obvious 
Chinese, European, Japanese, and Russian, 
but also Tibetan, Manchu, and Arabic. The 
work was prepared by the Department of Far 
Eastern History of the Australian National 
University as a Festschrift in honour of the 
seventieth birthday of Professor C. P. 
FitzGerald. 

Though some of the contributions are very 
slight indeed, the book as a whole is a most 
useful, comprehensive, bibliographic survey of 
the field as it presently stands. It contains a 
good deal of valuable information and some 
tantalizing glimpses into little-known sources 
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and materials. As such, it is well worthy of 
the man in whose honour it was prepared. 
Some of the most interesting contributions are 
those by Otto van der Sprenkel on little-known 
Western sources—a foretaste of the evidently 
substantial selective annotated bibliography of 
Chinese history, thought, and institutions 
which he is currently preparing, by K. H. 
Gardiner on the standard histories from Han 
to Sui, by Wang Gung-wu on the later standard 
histories, and by Lo Hui-min on the archives 
of modern China. The book is an indispensable 
addition to any research library, and it is an 
indication of the increasing importance of the 
Australian National University as a centre of 
Chinese studies that it should have been 
conceived in Canberra, and that its contri- 
butors should be drawn so widely from 
scholars of so many nations. 


d. P. MCCORMACK 


JosgPH DEHERGNE: Répertoire des 
Jésuites de Chine de 1552 à 1800. 
(Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S.L, 
Vol. XXXVI.) xxxvi, 430 pp., 3 maps 
+ errata sheet. Roma: Institutum 
Historicum S.I.; Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, 1973. 


This work supersedes the earlier Notices 
biographiques ef bibliographiques sur les 
Jésuites de Pancienne Mission de Chine by 
Louis Pfister S. J., revised by Joseph de 
Lapparent in Renseignments dw Bureau 
Sinologique de Zi-ka-wei. 

By extonsive and painstaking research in a 
wide variety of sources the author has managed 
to list all the Jesuits who worked in China 
(including Canton and Hainan, and even those 
born in Macao who served in other countries)— 
a total of 920, which is approximately twice 
the number listed by Pfister. 

Information given includes names, national- 
ity, status within the order, date and place 
of birth and of entry into the novitiate, dates 
of embarkation and arrival in China, date of 
consecration as priest, place and date of last 
vows and name of officiating superior, place 
and date of death. 

Part 1t contains a wealth of information 
on such things as the scientific and archi- 
tectural works accomplished by Jesuit missio- 
naries in China, the names of those who were 
given Mandarin rank or served on the Board 
of Astronomy. Chinese surnames are given in 
romanization and with the Chinese characters 
where possible and the entries are also listed 
by nationality. There is a chronology from 
1552 to 1844 and two maps and a plan of the 
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mission at Pei-t‘ang. 
thorough piece of work. 


Altogether a very 


O. A. OURWEN 


JEFFREY P. Mass: Warrior government 
in early medieval Japan: a study of the 
Kamakura Bakufu, shugo and 6. 
(Yale Historical Publications. Mis- 
cellany, 103.) xii, 257 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1974. $12.50, £6.25. 


The founding of the Kamakura Bakufu at 
the end of the twelfth century is commonly 
regarded as the beginning of feudal govern- 
ment in Japan. ‘The work here reviewed 
carefully avoids the term. Nor does the author 
open up any large discussion of whether the 
label ‘feudal’ is applicable. Instead, he 
restricts himself to a careful examination of 
the nature of central authority in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, and of 
its relationship to warrior (bush?) landholding, 
especially with reference to the offices of 
shugo and jité, through which the Bakufu 
extended its power into the provinces. ‘The 
main theme is that Minamoto Yoritomo, by 
putting himself forward as an alternative to 
the Court as a source of legitimacy for land 
grants, gave a new direction to Japanese 
history, in particular by instituting a dual 
system of government under which the bushi 
came increasingly to secure legal validity for 
the land rights they had previously held de 
facto by virtue of military might. In conse- 
quence, the thirteenth century saw a multiph- 
cation of land suits between former proprietors, 
linked with the Court, and local bushi, vassals 
of the Bakufu, in which the latter made 
decisive gains. 

To summarize his conclusions in this way 
does less than justice to the detail Mass 
presents and to the ground he covers. Making 
extensive use of the most recent Japanese 
scholarship in this field, he gives a more up- 
to-date and convincing scholarly account than 
any previous work in English of the respective 
sourees of strength of Taira and Minamoto; 
of the way in which the Bakufu took shape in 
the period down to 1221; of the extent of the 
powers granted to shugo and jif6; and of the 
process by which bushi from the Kanto 
extended their influence in other parts of 
Japan. His book is by no means easy reading 
and requires of the reader some degree of 
previous knowledge. There is, for example, no 
straight-forward summary of such topics as 
the working of the Bakufu’s central admini- 
strative and legal institutions, the rise of the 
Hojo, or the circumstances surrounding the 
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Jókyü war, presumably because this is all 
readily available in other works. There is 
little discussion of the land agreements known 
as ukesho and shitaji chübun, which Mass has 
himself treated elsewhere. ‘This is not, there- 
fore, a book for the beginner. However, the 
advanced student will find it invaluable, for 
it raises discussion of the Kamakura Bakufu 
in Western literature to a new level of academic 
sophistication and precision. 

Å W. G. BEASLEY 


Senomr Mizuno: Asuka Buddhist art: 
Horyu-ji. Translated by Richard L. 
Gage. (The Heibonsha Survey of 
Japanese Art, Vol. 4.) 172 pp. New 
York: Weatherhill; Tokyo: Hei- 
bonsha, 1974. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Phaidon Press. £5.25.) 


Takaaki MaTsUSHITA: Ink painting. 
Translated and adapted ... by Martin 
Collcutt. (Arts of Japan, T.) 143 pp. 
New York: Weatherhill; Tokyo: 
Shibundo, 1974. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Phaidon Press. £4.50.) 


As befits their purpose as popular intro- 
ductions to their subjects these texts are full 
in description, matching the narrative closely 
to the works illustrated, and do not linger over 
knotty problems in the history or art. The 
late Professor Mizuno was well known both as 
a scholar of great stature, who gave us, with 
Nagahiro, the only acceptable published 
account of the Yun-kang caves, and equally 
as & skilled popularizer of the Buddhist art of 
Japan in its earlier phase. The present volume, 
on the Hóryüji and its contents, illustrates his 
method of combining a wealth of exact 
technical comment and historical parallels 
with a narrative of great clarity. He was a 
. pioneer in writing of this kind. The special 
merit of this book is the progressive account 
it gives of the reconstruction and completion 
of the Horyüji, which (although the author 
does not make much of this) must be seen as 
the earliest extant building of the Chinese 
trabeate tradition. 

Mr. Matsushita's history of ink painting is 
well balanced and for all its brevity is packed 
with information. It is interesting to see a 
full treatment, within the framework of eight 
chapters, of the Shokoku-ji painters (Josetsu 
and his followers) who are little known outside 
Japan and are generally merged rather indis- 
tinguishably with the early suibokuga. The 
same may be said of a chapter devoted to the 
Kamakura tradition. The history of ink 
painting is only briefly taken into Bunjinga 
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(for which perhaps a special volume is 
reserved), but Uragami Gyokudo, the wizard 
of this style in the early nineteenth century, 
appears among the Yedo painters, though 
scarcely with sufficient acclaim. 
The translations are both excellent, as read 
without comparing with the Japanese text: 
but their merit is clearly owed to a measure 
of adaptation, which is indispensable in these 
cases, and here seems to be done very well. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


NavvEeN Dane Liem (ed.): South-East 
Asian linguistic studies. (Pacific Lin- 
guistics, Series C, No. 31.) vii, 213 pp. 
Canberra: Dept. of Linguistics, Re- 
search School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University, 1974. 
A$8. 


This is the firs& volume in & new series of 
publieations on South-East Asian Linguistics 
which is to appear under the editorship of 
Professor Liem in Series C of Pacific Lin- 
guistics (formerly Linguistic Circle of Canberra 
Publications). This first collection of studies 
consists chiefly of data papers, for which there 
is great demand in this field of fast-disappear- 
ing languages and dialects. Apart from one 
paper, all articles deal with one or more 
of the following languages: Vietnamese, 
Khmer, Indonesian, and Lao; a little Thai, 
Burmese, Cantonese, Mandarin, Japanese, and 
English are used in comparative papers. 
The collection is reminiscent of Mon-Khmer 
studies, I-I1v—which, however, dealt with the 
lesser-known languages of Indo-China—in 
that many of the contributors, like the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics authors, have co- 
operated closely in their work and are keenly 
interested in the latest theories of transforma- 
tional-generative grammar. Several articles 
demonstrate the application of case-grammar 
techniques to South-East Asian languages. 

Vietnamese figures prominently in- this 
volume. Two articles by the editor are con- 
cerned entirely with Vietnamese, one being’ 
a classification of verbs and the other a 
demonstration of the continuing usefulness 
of contrastive analysis in language teaching 
and of the light which may be thrown on it 
by the consideration of deep structure. 
Marybeth Clark discusses passive and ergative 
constructions in Vietnamese. Both these 
contributors have also offered papers on South- 
East Asian comparison, the editor discussing 
clause and cases and Marybeth Clark sub- 
missive verbs as adversatives. For Khmer, 
we have a very useful contribution on the 
Surin dialect by Philip Jenner and, by the 
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same author, a discussion of the development 
of the registers and an interesting analysis of 
the ocourrence of aw and a; in Middle Khmer 
rhymes, leading to a knowledge of Middle 
Khmer pronunciation. Saveros Pou contri- 
butes another of her valuable studies of Khmer 
vocabulary, to be added to her ‘ Etudes’ 
Q1-vnur in Journal Asiatique. This paper, con- 
cerned with the word dc, is chiefly about Old 
Khmer usage. The Indonesian language is 
represented by a most thorough and explicit 
application of Chafe’s theories to the verb 
datang ‘to come’, by Soenjono Dardjaowid- 
jojo. A useful exegesis of Lao final particles by 
Arthur Crisfield reveals a thorough analysis of 
this elusive category. Finally, a paper by Cesar 
Hidalgo demonstrates Fillmore’s theory of 
deep structure cases by applying it to the verb 
affixes in the Philippine dialect, Ivatan. 

Itis a pity, perhaps, that for this first volume 
the net was not cast more widely so as to bring 
in more contributors. Eight of the 12 papers 
come from three contributors. This has 
resulted in a certain amount of repetition of 
material. However, this pleasantly presented 
book will be most weleome both to students 
of South-East Asian languages and to general 
linguists and further volumes in the series will 
be awaited with interest. 


JUDITH M. JACOB 


GODFREY Muriuxi: A history of the 
Kikuyu, 1500-1900. vii, 190 pp. 
Nairobi, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, [01974]. £4.85. 


The author of this short book, which is based 
on a London Ph.D. thesis, is himself a Kikuyu, 
and he spent a year gathering historical 
traditions throughout Kikuyu country. He 
has not in fact shed a great deal of new light 
on his subject: the work of the Routledges, 
Lambert, Sorrenson, and others is modified 
rather than replaced. Still, it was high time 
that the Kikuyn past was seen as a whole, 
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and Dr. Muriuki has certainly provided a lucid 
and thoughtful survey. 

He begins by explaining how his chronology 
is based on the Kikuyu system of periodic 
initiation into age-sets. As often happens in 
such calculations, intelligent guess-work sud- 
denly becomes assumed fact, and some of the 
earlier dates here cited have a rather spurious 
precision. One would have greater confidence 
in the approach if there had been some 
examination of Kikuyu notions of time, and 
the reasons why the age-set sequences are 
remembered. After a chapter on the physical 
setting, there follows an account of early 
migrations around Mount Kenya.  Muriuki 
proposes that among most Kikuyu the age-set 
system owes more to autochthonous Gumba 
than to the Masai. He identifies the iron- 
working makers of the Kwale-type pottery 
found at Gatung’ang’a (c. A.D, 1000-1400) as 
*'Thagiea', precursors of the main thrust of 

Kikuyu’ migration from the east. (By a 
regrettable oversight, Gatung’ang’a is not 
shown on any of the otherwise helpful maps.) 

Muriuki quaintly accepts as historical (if 
undatable) faot the pristine atate of matriarchy 
described in the Kikuyu myth of origin, but in 
his third chapter he rightly stresses the uni- 
fying function of this myth as various groups 
dispersed across the ridges and valleys between 
Nyeri and Nairobi. This is the heart of the 
book; yet the highly compressed account of 
Kikuyu migration occupies barely 10 pp., and 
it is not at all clear how the author pieced it 
together from his informants’ narratives. The 
chapter on ‘ The Kikuyu and their neighbours ' 
is mainly concerned to show how trading 
relations with the Masai turned sour amid the 
upheavals of the later nineteenth century. 
Ch. v provides a general description of social 
organization; this is not, on the whole, tied by 
the evidence (muoh of it secondary) to any 
specific period, and only the section on warfare 
really breaks new ground. There follows a 
sensitive account of the whole sorry story of 
British conquest, and a brief sketch of its 
early consequences. 

A. D. ROBERTS 
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R, A. Olwer: African History for the Outside World (1964) 

E. T. Penrose : Economics and the Aspirations of le tiers Monde 
(1965) ' ; ; ; ; ; 

R. H. Robins: General Linguistics within a Liberal Education 
(1966) . "E 

N. C. Scott: The Place of Pinea in the Uesi (1961) . 

J. B. Segal: Edessa and Harran (1963) : 

R. B. Serjeant : The Saiyids of Hadramawt (1957) . 

Hugh Tinker: The City in the Asian Polity (1964). 

D. C. Twitchett: Land Tenure and the Social Order in T“ ig 
and Sung China (1962) , 

E. Ullendorff: The Challenge of TENTER (1965) 

W. Watson: Inner Asia and China in the Pre-Han Period (1969) 

D. J. Wiseman: The Expansion of Assyrian Studies (1962) 

J. C. Wright : Non-Classical Sanskrit Literature (1966) . 


FouNDATION Day LECTURES 


H. W. Butterfield: History and Man’s Attitude to the Past 
(1961) . 

Sir Eric Ashby: Patterns of Univers in Non-nroponn 
Societies (1961) : i 

Sir Hamilton Gibb: Area Studies TRioonddaed (1963) 

Sir Keith Hancock : Smuts and the Shift of World Power (1964) 

Sir Willis Jackson: Technology and the aa ae: Countries 
(1966) 

Philip Mason : Race Roan A Field of Sindy o comes of of Ago 
(1968) . ; i 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 8.0.4.5. 


£ p. 
O. Lattimore : Britain's Opportunity in Asian Studies (1970) . 50 
A. T. Hatto : Shamanism and Epic Poetry in Northern Asia (1970) 90 
Lord Fulton: The Expanding World of the Universities (1972) 50 
THe GANDHI MEMORIAL LECTURE 
Krishna Kripalani : Gandhi, the Modern Mahatma (1970) ; 50 
Tue BunMESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Fascicle I (1940) . 4 00 
Fascicle II (1950) 4 00 
Fascicle III (1955) 4 00 
Faseicle IV (1963) 4 00 
Fascicle ,V (1969) 5 00 


[Further fascicles to follow 


OTHER WORKS 
B. W. Andrzejewski: The Declensions of Somali Nouns (1964) 2 00 
E. Balazs: Political Theory and Administrative Reality in 


Traditional China (1965) . 0.p. 
J. H. Carter: Syntax and Tone in Range (197 3) . i ; 3 00 
M. Guthrie: Bantu Sentence Structure (1961) . : 0.p. 
A. A. Haidari: Modern Persian Reader (1975) ; : 3 TD 
R. A. Hamilton (ed.) : History and Archaeology in Afra Fir 

Conference (1955)  . 0.p. 


M. Hiskett: A History of Baca ino V scan (1975) 7 

G. Innes: The Structure of Sentences in Mende (1963) 2 

G. Innes: An Introduction to Grebo (1966) . : . i 4 00 
G. Innes: A Practical Introduction to Mende (1967) 5 

G. Innes: Sunjata—Three Mandinka Versions (1974) T 

G. Innes: Kaabu and Fuladu: Historical Narratives of the 


Gambian Madinka . ; . dn preparation 
D. H. Jones (ed.): History and Archaeology i in Afris Bend 

Conference (1959) . ; , 0.p. 
H. Kabir: Rabindranath Tagore (1962) ; : ; 1 50 
B. Lewis (ed.) : The Fall of Constantinople (1955) . i ; 0.p. 


[Norg: Now available in a Xerox reproduction from 
University Microfilms Ltd., St. John’s Road, Tylers Green, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. | 


D. L. R. Lorimer: The Wakhi Language (1958) .- . . 0.p. 
Joan Maw : Sentences in Swahili (1969) : i : ; 2 50 
Joan Maw: Swahili Style—a Study (1974) . : 1 25 
Joan Maw and John Kelly: Intonation in Swahili (1975) 3 50 


P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Introduction to Mane 


Japanese (1968) . 2 50 
I. Richardson : The Role of Tone i in Sukima (1959) i 1 50 
E. C. Rowlands: A Grammar of Gambian Mandinka (1959) 2 00 
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WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 8.0.A.8. 


Scott: A Dictionary of Sea Dayak (1956) 
. Skillend : Kodae Sosól (1969) 
mith: Outline Grammar of Nupe (1967) 


C. 
E 
V.S ; 
O. J. Westphal : Kwangari—an Index of Lexical Types (1959) 


W. H. Whiteley: Some Problems of Transitivity.in Swahili 


(1968) . 


W. A. A. Wilson : An Outline of Temne (1 962) 
I. Yamada: Karupüpundarika (1968) . ; : . 
S.0.A.S.—Library : Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on 


the Far East and South East Asia, May 1956-April 1957 
(1958) . 


8.0.A.8.—Library : Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on the 


Far East and South East Asia, May 1957 —April 1958 (1959) . 


Published by Oxrorp University PRESS 
LONDON ORIENTAL SERIES 


l. 
2. 


Td. 


W. S. Allen: Phonetics in Ancient India (1953) . 

J. B. Segal: The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac 
(1953) ; : ; : i ; : 

Mary Boyce: The Manichaean Hymn Cycles in Parthian 
(1954) 


. E. G. Pulleyblank: The Background of the Rebellion of 


An Lu-Shan (1955) 


. K. Ballhatchet : Social Policy and Social Change in Western 


India, 1817-1830 (1957) 


. D. L. Snellgrove: The Hevajra Tantra (1959) 
. J. Brough: The Gàndhàri Dharmapada (1962) . 
. C. J. F. Dowsett © The History of the Caucasian Albanians by 


Movsés Dasxuranci (1961) 


*9. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies I (1961) ` 
. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies II (1962) . 
. C. D. Cowan: Nineteenth-Century Malaya—the Origins of 


British Political Control (1961) 


. J. B. Segal: The Hebrew Passover from the Earliest Times 


to A.D. 70 (1963) 


. F. R. Palmer: The Morphology of the Tigre Noun (1962) 
. R. Williams: Jaina Yoga (19063) . ; f ; 
. E. J. A. Henderson: Tiddim Chin: a Descriptive Analysis 


of Two Texts (1965) 


- V. L. Ménage : Neghri's History of the Ottomans : the Sources 


and, Development of the Text (1965) 


. T. M. Johnstone: Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies (1967) 
- D. L. Snellgrove: The Nine Ways of Bon (1967). 
#19. 


R. E. Emmerick: Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan (1967) 


o] 


m~ 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPIOES OF 8.0.À.8. - 


£ p. 
*90, R. E. Emmerick : Saka Grammatical Studies (1968) . 7 35 
*91. R. E. Emmerick : The Book of Zambasta (1968) 8 00 
“99. D. N. MacKenzie: The “ Sūtra of the Causes and Effects of 
Actions " in Sogdian (1970) 9 25 
#93. R. E. Emmerick: The Khotanese Siirangamasamadhisitra 
(1970)  . ; ; ; ; ; ; . à 5 00 
94. H. L. Shorto : A Dictionary of the Mon Inscriptions from the 
Sixth to the Sixteenth Centuries (1971). 15 00 
95. H. Rabie: The Financial System of Egypt, A.H. 564-7 41/ 
A.D. 1169-1341 (1972) ; s ; 5 00 
26. S. G. Karmay: The Treasury of Good Sayings : A Tibetan 
history of Bon (1972) . , ; ‘ : . ; 10 00 
97. M. A. Cook: Population Pressure in Rural Anatolia, 1450- 
1600 (1972) ; i ; : l . : . 4 75 
28. O. Wright: The Modal System of Arab and Persian Music 
A.D. 1250-1300 . ; | in preparation 
99. P. M. Thompson: The Shen Tzu Fragments — . . in preparation 
30. M. C. Ricklefs: Jogjakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi 1749- 
1792: a History of the Division of Java (1974) . 9 00 
31. J. Wansbrough: Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of 
Seriptural Interpretation im preparation 
LONDON ORIENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
1. H.R. Klieneberger : Bibliography of Oceanic Linguistics (1957) 0.p. 
*9 H. L. Shorto, J. M. Jacob and E. H. 8. Simmonds : Biblio- 
graphy of Mon-Khmer and Tai Linguistics (1963) . 2 50 
35. W. R. Roff: Bibliography of Malay and Arabic Periodicals 
1876-1941 (1972) : ; ; : ; ' ; 3 00 
4. D. G. Chibbett, B. F. Hickman and S. Matsudaira : A. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the pre-1868 Japanese Books, Manu- 
scripts and Prints in the Library of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies (1975) . s l . 10 00 
HISTORICAL WRITING ON THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 
1. C. H. Philips (ed.): Historians of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon (1961) . : ; i ; ' ; . 6 00 
9. D. G. E. Hall (ed.) : Historians of South East Asia (1961 ) 0.p. 
3. W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.): Historians of 
China and Japan (1961) — . ; ; ; ; 6 00 
4. Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.) : Historians of the Middle 
East (1962) ; ; i ; 0.p. 
ANNOTATED AFRICAN Texts (distributed by Luzac and Co. Lid.) 
1. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : Unkhoswe waaNyanga (1 952) O.p. 
9. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : Ukawamba (1953) 0.p. 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 8.0.4.8. 


£ p. 
9. A. N. Tucker (ed.): Inkuti Pukunot oo IMaasai (1954) 1 00 
4. B. W. Andrzejewski (ed.): Hikmad Soomaali (1956) . 2 00 
5. J. H. Carter (ed.) : Soko Risina Musoro (1958) . 1 50 
OTHER Works 
B. W. Andrzejewski: Leopard Among the Women (Shabeelna- 
good) : a Somali Play by Hassan Sheikh Mumin (1974) . 5 50 
W. G. Beasley : Select Documents on Japanese Foreign Policy, 
1853-1868 (1955) 6 00 
L. Caplan: Administration and Politics i in a Nepales Town: 
The Study of a District Capital and its Environs 5 00 
M. A. Cook (ed.): Studies in the Economic History of the 
Middle Hast (1970) ; 1 5 50 
J. R. Firth: Papers in Linguistics, 1 934-1 951 (1 957) 
Hardbound edition . : ; 0.p. 
Paperback edition . 0.p. 
A. Guillaume : The Life of Minana (1 955) 0.p. 
M. Guthrie: Bantu Word Division (1948) 15 
[Published for the International African Institute] 
D. G. E. Hall: Henry Burney—a Political Biography (1974) 5 00 
P. M. Holt (ed.): Political and Social Change in Modern Teypt 
(1968) . ; i 6 00 
J. M. Jacob : fassodaotion i Cutibodinn (1968) 9 00 
J. M. Jacob: A Concise Cambodian-English Dictionary (1974). 15 00 
T. M. Johnstone: Harsūsi Lexicon in preparation 
A. M. Jones: Studies in African Music (1959) 12 00 
*J. M. B. Jones: The Kitab — of — S ) 
Hardbound edition 8 00 
Paperback edition . 5 00 
H. M. Lambert: Introduction to the Dosanauans Soript for 
students of Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati 
(1953) . 0.p. 
H. M. Lambert: I rolin to the Duoni Soripi oe 
students of Sanskrit and Hindi (1953) 0.p. 
D. N. MacKenzie : A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary (1971) . T 60 
D. J. Matthews and C. Shackle: An Anthology of Classical Urdu 
Love Lyrics (1972) . 6 00 
Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Manat 
“and Documents in the British Isles relating to Africa (1971) 9 00 
T. F. Mitchell : Writing Arabic ee 
Hardbound edition . O.P. 
Paperback edition . 1 25 
W. D. O'Flaherty: Asceticism iid Eroticism i in the Mythology 
‘of Siva (1973) Bod © uos x 9 50 


y 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPIOES OF 8.0.4.8. 


£ p. 
J. W. A. Okell: A Reference Grammar of CRIME Burmese 

(1969) . 14 00 
V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp ce ) War, Body iid Technology 

in the Middle East (1975) . 1 00 

*H. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of Modern Spoken Mon (1962) 5 00 
P. Spencer: Nomads in Alliance (197 3) : 4 00 
R. L. Turner: A Comparative PES of the Tuo: 

Languages (1966) . l s s 3 25 00 
Index Volume (1969) . À " ; : 15 00 
Phonetic Analysis of the Headwords (197 1) . ; ; ; 10 00 
R. L. Turner: Collected Papers 1912-1973 (1975) . 10 00 


E. Ullendorff (ed.) : The Autobiography of Emperor Haile 
Sellassie I: ‘My Life and Ethiopia's Progress ° 1892-1937 
in preparation 
M. D. Wainwright and Noel Matthews: A Guide to Western 
Manuscripts and Documents m the British Isles relating to 
South and South Hast Asia (1905) . ; . ; ; 8 00 


Published by GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, Lrp. 
STUDIES ON MODERN Asia AND AFRICA 


1. C. H. Philips (ed.) : Politics and Society in India (1963)  . 0.p. 

9. J. N. D. Anderson (ed.): Changing Law m Developing 
Countries (1963) . E ; 0.p. 

3. C. D. Cowan (ed.) : The Economic Development of South East 
Asta (1964) ; ‘ i ; 0.p. 

4. C. D. Cowan (ed.) : The Economic Development of China and 
Japan (1964)  . ; . l ; : 0.p. 

5. S. R. Mehrotra: India and the Commonwealth, 1885-1929 
(1965) 0.p. 
6. J. N. D. Anderson (ed.): Family Dass Asia and Apia (1 968) 0.p. 
T. P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.) : Egypt since the Revolution (1968) . ] 80 
8. D. Hopwood (ed.): The Arabian Peninsula (1972)  . 4 25 
9. P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.) : Revolution in the Middle East (1972) 3 75 

10. G. N. Brown and M. Hiskett (eds.) : Conflict and Harmony in 
Education in Tropical Africa (1975) — . ; 8 00 

11. W. G. Beasley (ed.): Modern Japan: Aspects of History, 
Literature and Society (1975) . à f 7T 30 


OTHER WORKS 
R. Russell (ed.): Ghalib: the Poet and his Age (1972) . : 5 00 


Published by THE ATHLONE PRESS 
JORDAN BEQUEST LECTURES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
1. L. Renou: Religions of Ancient India (1953) . 0.p. 
9. D. Daube: The New Testament and Rabbinic Judatsm a 956) 0.p. 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 8.0.4.8. 


. P. Lévy: Buddhism: a “Mystery Religion ” ? (1957) . 

. H. H. Rowley: Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and 
Israel (1956) 

R. C. Zaehner : Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (1960) . 

E. O. James: The Worship of the Sky-God (1963) 

W. F. Albright: Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968) 

. A, K. Cragg: The Privilege of Man (1968) 

. J. Gonda : Visnuism and Sivaism (1970) . 

. R. J. Zwi Werblowsky : Beyond Tradition and Modeniity: 
Changing Religions in a Changing World (1976) 


Published by Luzac AND Co., Lr». 

A. L. Basham: History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas (1951) . 

W. G. Beasley: Great Britain and the Opening of Japan (1951) . 

J. Brough: Selections from Classical Sanskrit Interature (1951 

C. C. Brown: Studies in Country Malay (1956) 

C. J. Dunn: The Early Japanese Puppet Drama (1966) . 

P. Hardy : Historians of Medieval India (1960) 

C. Hooykaas: The Lay of Jaya Prana (1958) 

J. F. P. Hopkins: Medieval Muslim Government in Batari 
(1958) . 

B. Lewis: Handbook of Diplomas did Political Arabie (1 947) 

Hla Pe: Konmara Pya Zat (1952) 

J. A. Stewart: A Manual of Colloquial Burmese, Part I (1955) 

A. S. Tritton: Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle 
Ages (1957) 


Published by W. HEFFER AND Sons, Lro. 


rc CO ST € He C3 


Em 


*J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ewe (1951) . 50 
*J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ga (1951) 50 
T. W.Clark: Introduction to Nepal? (1963) — . new edition in preparation. 
*V. Minorsky : A History of Sharvan and Darband in the 10th- 
llth Centuries (1908) . . : ; 3 50 
J. D. Pearson : Index Islamicus (1958) . 6 30 
J. D. Pearson : Index Islamicus—First TEE (1962) 3 50 
Ida C. Ward: An Introduction to the Yoruba Language (1952) . 0.p. 
Published by Lunn HuMPHErES and Co., Lrp. 
M. Boyce and I.'Gershevitch (ed.) : W. B. Henning Memorial 
Volume (1970) : ; 14 70 
F. J. Daniels (ed.): Selections from Japanese Literature 
(Twelfth to Nineteenth Centuries) (1959) . 2 50 
A. C. Graham : Two Chinese Philosophers (1958) 2 50 
Yin C. Liu: Fifty Chinese Stories (1960) 2 25 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 8.0.4.5. 


£ p. 
P. G. O'Neill : Early Nó Drama (1959) . 0.p. 
K. P. K. Whitaker: 1200 Chinese Basic Ghnsasters for 
Students of Cantonese (1953) . ; ; 1 63 
K. P. K. Whitaker : Structure Drill in intone (1954) 50 
Published by CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
D. Cowan: Introduction to Modern EU Arabic ee 
Hardbound edition . i 0.p. 
Paperback edition . 2 40 
*G. Innes: A Mende-English Dictionary (1969) E 6 00 
A. K. S. Lambton: Persian Grammar (1953) 
Hardbound edition ; : ; ; ; ; 5 00 
Paperback edition . ; ; i 2 75 
A. K. S. Lambton: Persian a a959 
Hardbound edition . ' i l ; ; ; 0.p. 
Paperback edition . ; : i 2 40 
Published by THE MANCHESTER Untversrry Puss 
F. G. Bailey : Caste and the Economic Frontier (1957) . : 2 10 
F. G. Bailey: Tribe, Caste and Nation (1960) ; . ; 2 10 
Published by RoutLenaE AnD KEGAN PauL, LrD. 
C. C. Brown: Malay Sayings (1951) . ; à ; 2 00 


Published by ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS 
P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Course on Respect —— in 
Modern Japanese (1966) ; i i 1 26 


Published by MAcMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
L. W. Hollingsworth: Zanzibar under the Foreign g 


1890-1913 (1953) . we 0e o 0.p. 
Published by Stevens AND Sons, Lrp. 
A. Gledhill : Fundamental Rights in India (1955) . ; ; 0.p. 
Published by BRUNO CASSIRER, LTD. 
D. L. Snellgrove : Four Lamas of Dolpo I (1969) . ; . 8 00 


Published by G. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
$ R. H. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in 


Europe (1951 ) ; ; à í ; , ; 0.p. 
Published by ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) . prn 90 
Published by TAYLOBR’S FOREIGN PRESS (Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt (1951) . 20 


guilders 








1912—1973 
R. L. Turner 


Professor Sir Ralph Turner, who was Director of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies from 1937 to 
1957, first became interested in Indian languages while 
still a pupil at the Perse Grammar School during the 
headmastership of W. H. D. Rouse. After graduating 
with first class honours at Cambridge in both parts of 
the Classical Tripos, he joined the Indian Educational 
Service and, after serving with the Queen Alexandra’s 
Own Gurkha Rifles during the first world war, became 
Professor of Hindu Linguistics at Benares Hindu 
University in 1920. In 1922 he was appointed to the 
first full-time Chair of Sanskrit in the University of 
London, at the recently founded School of Oriental 
Studies, an appointment which he held until 1954. 
From 1937 to 1957 he was Director of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. Among the major works 
of scholarship produced both during his tenure of the 
Chair and after his retirement from the directorship of 
the School are his Comparative and Etymological 
Dictionary of the Nepali Language (1931) and the 
Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages 
(1966) including a volume of Indexes and a volume 
containing a phonetic analysis of the headwords in the 
Dictionary. 


The articles reprinted in Collected Papers 1912-1973 
bring together his many contributions to periodical 
literature over a period of more than sixty years; and, 
in the words of Professor John Brough, ‘ carry their 
own authority, and everywhere display the erudition 
and meticulous attention to detail characteristic of their 
author ’, 


Published for the School of Oriental and African 
Studies at £10 by Oxford University Press 
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Press | 








Collected Papers 


Oxford University - 
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History of East Africa 
Volume III 

Edited by D. A. Low and Alison Smith 


ie: ne ee MM RddVtM uM MF Md MED EE i 
The concluding volume of The History of East Africa covers the final 
phase of the colonial period, from 1945 until 1963 when the last of 
the British East African territories became independent. Chapters on 
legal institutions, the impact of Western thought, and the role of the 
immigrant communities, look back over the whole span of the 
colonial era, but for the most part the book tries to assimilate the 
abundant data available on the crucial post-war years. £14.50 


Survival in Two Worlds 
Moshoeshoe of Lesotho 1786—1870 
Leonard Thompson 


TE 
Moshoeshoe grew up in the intérior of southern Africa when 1t was 
still isolated from the wider world. He began to build a kingdom 
when his home was invaded by other Africans, but for the rest of his 
life he struggled to preserve for his people as much territory, social 
cohesion, and political autonomy as he could in the face of white 
expansion. The modern state of Lesotho, independent again since 
1966 after nearly a century of British overrule, is his legacy. 
Illustrated £9.50 paper covers £2.50 


ME RE 
Yohannes IV of Ethiopia 

A Political Biography 

Zewde Gabre-Sellassie 


nS 
Emperor Tewodoros who preceded Yohannes IV, and Menelik who 
succeeded him, have both been claimed as the founders of modern 
Ethiopia. The author shows how it was Yohannes who fulfilled the 
ideal if imperial unity, resisting threats to the independence of his 
country from without and the disruptive forces always at work 
within. The weak and disunited country he inherited became an 
Empire powerful enough to survive in a continent almost entirely 
colonized. £9.50 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia 
The Times and the Man 


Fergus Macpherson 


Ls nM dneRe————— o RP ( 
This is the first major biography of Kenneth Kaunda, starting with 
his birth and family background, and taking his remarkable career as 
a politician and nationalist up to his appointment as President of the 
new Republic of Zambia on 24 October 1964. Illustrated 

£5 paper covers £3.20 


Oxford University Press 


en 
A History of india under Baber - - 
Being the first volume of A History of India under ` 
the Two first Sovereigns of the House of Taimur, 
Baber and Humayun 

William Erskine 

£8.30 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


A History of India under 


Humayun 

Being the second volume of A History of India 
under the Two First Sovereigns of the House of 
Taimur, Baber and Humayun 


William Erskine 
£8.30 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


Adventures of an Officer in 
the Service of Runjeet Singh 


H. M. L. Lawrence 


With an introduction by Khushwant Singh 
lllustrated £8.65 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


Narrative of Various Journeys 
in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
and the Panjab | 


Charles Masson 
Three volumes boxed illustrated £16.55 
Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


Life in the Forests of the Far 


East | 
opencer St. John 


Two volumes illustrated £17.75 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


Social and Cultural History of 


Bengal 
Volume 2 1576-1757 


Muhammad Abdur Rahim 
£4.10 


Imperial Britain in South-East 
Asia : 


Nicholas Tarling 
Illustrated £10 


Oxford University Press | 


The Evolution of the Sikh — 
Community 
W. H. McLeod 


hodic e—a 
Sikh history has traditionally been regarded as a paradox. Beginning 
in the early sixteenth century as a system of interior devotion, 
Sikhism emerges to prominence during the eighteenth century as a 
clearly defined belief laying powerful stress upon martial prowess and 
external symbols. This book seeks to demonstrate that there is in 
fact no paradox. It examines the history and sacred literature of the 
Sikhs, showing that the evolution of the community has in reality 
been a logical and consistent progress. £3.50 


Textbook of Syrian Semitic 
Inscriptions 

Volume II: Aramaic Inscriptions, including 
inscriptions in the dialect of Zenjirli 


J. C. L. Gibson 


Na IUELTAALLU 
This manual is intended to replace the invaluable but now dated 
handbook by G. A. Cooke (1903). It introduces students of the 
Bible and the classical Semitic languages to the inscribed remains of 
the ancient Hebrews, Moabites, Arameans, and Phoenicians, who 
together occupied the area called by the Greeks Syria. The main 
emphasis is on the development of the writing system which these 
people shared and the interrelation of the dialects which they spoke. 
Illustrated £11.50 


liustrated £11.50 mmt 
The Spoken Arabic of Iraq 
John Van Ess | 


tel rq ee 
This paperback edition replaces the one in hard covers, the second 
edition of which was published in 1938. Paper covers £1.50 


The Politics of Belonging 


Anco rONUGS YI BSTS S —— 
Political Change in Sabah and Sarawak 
Margaret Clark Roff | 


binis, S Ty MN 
Sabah and Sarawak gained independence from Great Britain in 1963 
with the formation of Malaysia. This study is concerned with 
developments in these two Bornean states since then. The portrayal 
of the political mobilization of their peoples, the rapid establishment 
of political parties, and the emergence of new leaders, will be of 
interest to scholars in a variety of disciplines. £7.85 


a ee ee 
Oxford University Press . 






CONTEMPORARY CHINA INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 
A Bibliography of Chinese 

Newspapers and Periodicals 
in European Libraries | 


This exhaustive bibliography catalogues for the first time the holdings 
of Chinese newspapers and periodicals in European libraries. In all, over 
one hundred libraries from twelve European countries are catalogued 
In the book. £25.00 net 













CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN CHINESE HISTORY, LITERATURE AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Hsün Yüeh 
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STUDIES 


ON A NEW EDITION OF THE DIWAN OF 
HASSAN B. THABIT' 


By M. J. KISTER 


The aim of the editor, Walid ‘Arafat, ‘to produce as complete a record as 
possible of the poetry ascribed to Hassàn b. Thabit in the different recensions 
of the Diwan and in other sources together with the scholia in the Diwan, 
additional notes from other sources and editorial comments’, as stated in his 
preface (p. 1), has been pursued by him with praiseworthy perseverance, zeal, 
and dedication. Ten different manuscripts of the Diwdén have been closely 
examined and evaluated (introduction, pp. 10-23). The poems of the Diwan 
have been accordingly divided in the following manner: poems 1-225 from the 
MS Ahmet III, 2534 (T) form the main part of the Diwan; poems 226-63 from 
MS Ahmet III, 2584 (TA) form the second part of the Diwdn called al-Zryadat ; 
the poems 264-372 are additions gathered from other sources (züyadàt min 
ghayri makhtatat al-diwan). The * Introduction ’ contains sections dealing with 
the life of Hassan (pp. 3-7), former editions of the Diwan (pp. 7-10), recensions 
of the Diwan and its MSS (pp. 10-23), and the authenticity of the poems 
(pp. 23-31). In his sharp criticism of the authenticity of a great many of the 
poems ascribed to Hassan, ‘Arafat often refers to his own articles, basing his 
conclusions on an analysis of the style and composition of these poems, the 
historical circumstances and developments, and the statements of early Muslim 
scholars. 

The painstaking work of the recording of variants (riwágàt) and of sources 
(takhrīj) has been done by ‘Arafat with great accuracy; the second volume 
contains the scholia from the MSS and other sources, the editor’s notes and 
comments, and detailed indexes. The list of 152 sources perused affords evidence 
of the efforts expended by ‘Arafat over a long period of time in order to establish 
correct readings. The result is indeed an admirable and sound edition of the 
texts in the good philological tradition. 


I 


It may perhaps be useful to record some additional parallels from recently 
published sources, from some sources not consulted by ‘Arafat, and from 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts. 


Poem 1 
Al-‘Tsami, Simt al-nujūm al-awali ft anbi 'l-aw ili wa *l-tawali, Cairo, 
1380/1960, 1, 343-4 (verses 11-12, 14-17, 19, 21, 23-7, 31), 1r, 192-4 (29 verses) ; 


1 Walid N. ‘Arafat (ed.): Diwan of Hassan ibn Thabit. (‘E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ' Series, 
New Series, xxv.) 2 vols.: viii, 31, 5-527, [12]; [vii], 5-439, [8] pp. London: Luzac and Co. 
Ltd., 1971. 
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al-Kala^, al-Iktifë? fi maghàzi rasülé "ahi wa "l-thalàthati "-khulafa', ed. 
Mustafa “Abd al-Wahid, Cairo, 1387/1968, 1, 312-14 (27 verses); al-Safarini, 
Ghidha’u "l-albab li-sharhi mangümat al-adab, Cairo, 1824/1906, 1, 157 (verses 
11-13); 172-3 (28 verses); Ibn al-Athir, Jaémi‘u "l-ugül min ahādīthi "l-rasül, 
salā ‘Udhu ‘alayhi wa-sallam, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Fiqi, Cairo, 1370/1951, 
vı, 116-17 (verses 11-17, 21, 23, 25-7); al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, Hyderabad, 
1342/1923, m1, 45 (verse 23), 488 (verse 23), 72 (verses 11, 13), 487 (verse 27) ; 
Ibn Shahrashib, Mandqib al Abi Talib, Najaf, 1376/1956, 1, 143 (verses 22, 
24-7, and the verse of the Diwan, 1, 19, penult.) ; al-Khafaji, Nastm al-riyad fi 
sharh shafa’s ’l-qadt ‘Iyad, Cairo, 1327/1909, 1, 142 (verse 26), xr, 24 (verses 23, 
27); Mughultay, al-Zahr al-básim fi siyar Abi 'l-Qàsim, MS Leiden Or. 370, 
fol. 319b (verse 7; Mughultay refutes the assumption of al-Suhayli that the 
verse was invented, stressing that it is recorded in the recensions of al-Sukkari, 
Ibn Habib, and Abū ‘Ubayda: wa-za‘ama 'l-suhayliyyu anna qawla hassána 
* 'ala anyabtha’ ... maudi‘un, là yushbihu shi‘rahu wa-la lafzahu, fihi nazarun 
min haythu anna hadha thabitun fi ghayri mà nuskhatin min diwanihi, riwayati 
‘L-sukkariyyt wa-bni habibin wa-abi ‘ubaydata wa-ghayrihim). The reading 
al-janà^w (instead of al-vjtina^u) is in the recension of al-Sukkari, as stated by 
Mughultay ; (cf. ‘Arafat, op. cit., 1, 7, n. 1), fol. 315b (verse 11: min kanfay 
kada@’t); ‘Imad al-Din al-‘Amiri, Bahjat al-mahafil wa-bughyat al-amathil, 
Madina, 1331/1918, 1, 414-16 (verses 11-19, 21-7); Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, 
Zad al-ma'ad, Beirut, n.d., 1, 168-9 (27 verses); al-Qurtubi, al- Tafsir (reprint), 
Cairo, 1387/1967, x1r, 153 (verses 23-4, 27, 31); al-Bayhaai, al-Sunan al-kubrà, 
Hyderabad, 1355/1936, x, 238 (verses 11-17, 19, 21, 28, 25-7); Nashwan, 
Shams al-‘ulum, ed. K. V. Zetterstéen, 1, part 1, Leiden, 1951, p. 68 (verse 15). 


Poem 2 

Al-Hamdani, al-Iklil, ed. Muhammad al-Akwa‘ al-Hiwali, Cairo, 1386/1966, 
II, 217 (verse 2); al-Raba‘l, Nizäm al-gharib, ed. Bronnle, Cairo, n.d., p. 12 
(verse 2). 


Poem 3 

Al-Hamdani, op. cit., 1, 216-17 (verses 11-12, 16-18); al-Hakim, op. cit., 
It, 279 (verses 11-12); al-‘Isami, op. cit., rr, 66-7 (verses 1-12, 14-23); 
al-Kala‘, op. cit., rz, 72 (verses 11-12). 


Poem 5 

Al-‘Tsimi, op. cit., 1, 204-5 (24 verses), 11, 103-10 (23 verses); al-Washsha’, 
Kitab al-muwashshä, ed. E. Brünnow, Leiden, 1886, p. 105 (verses 3-5); 
Muhammad b. Dàwüd al-Isfahani, Kitab al-zahra, ed. A. R. Nykl and Ibrahim 
Tüqàn, Chicago, 1932, p. 80 (verses 3-5). 


Poem 6 
Al-Kalà^, op. cit., 1, 442-4 (20 verses); al-‘Isimi, op. cit., n, 218-19 
(31 verses). 
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Poem 11 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, al-Bad’ wa ’l-tarikh, ed. C. Huart, Paris, 
1916, rv, 208 (verses 1-3, 5, 9, 14). 


Poem 13 

Al-Ya'qübi, Tarikh, ed. Muhammad Sadiq Bahr al-‘uliim, Najaf, 1384/1964, 
I, 180 (verses 7, 11-13, 15); al-Sharishi, Sharh magqamat al-Harii, ed. Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Khafaji, Cairo, 1372/1952, rz, 98 (verses 7, 11-13, 15) ; 
al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., rv, 122 (verses 11-13, 15, 23); al-Asma, Tarikh 
al-‘arab qabla ’l-islam, ed. Muhammad Hasan 4l-Yasin, Baghdad, 1379/1959, 
pp. 102-8 (verses 7-8, 10-11, 14-15); al-Tha“alibi, Khass al-khass, Beirut, 
1966, p. 102 (verses 11, 15); Mughultay, op. cit., fol. 330b (verses 11-15) ; 
Mughultay corrects a faulty version of verse 11 recorded by al-Suhayli : 

auladu jafnata haula qabri abthome 
bidu "l-wujühi min al-tiràzi ’l-awwalt. 

Giving the correct version of the verse, he remarks that it is so recorded in the 
Diwan and transmitted by Abū ‘Ubayda, Abū ‘Amr, Ibn al-A‘rabi, Ibn Habib, 
and al-Sukkari); Ghars al-ni‘ma al-Sabi, al-Hafawdt al-nadira, ed. Salih 
al-Ashtar, Damascus, 1387/1967, p. 376 (verses 23-4). 


Poem 14 
Al-Kalà', op. cit., 11, 192 (15 verses); al-Safarini, op. cit., 1, 160 (15 verses). 


Poem 15 
Al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., Iv, 192 (verses 14, 16); Ibn Shahráshüb, 
op. cit., I, 55 (verses 14-15); al-Kalà't, op. cit., 1m, 40-1 (16 verses); al-'Isami, 


„op. cit., I, 35 (16 verses); Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi, Tamam al-mutün fi 


sharh risálati bni zaydün, ed. Muhammad Abi ’1-Fad] Ibrahim, Cairo, 1389/1969, 
pp. 153-4 (16 verses); Mughultay, op. cit., fol. 222b (verse 1; Mughultay 
refutes al-Suhayli’s explanation of al-qashib as jadid, new; qashib belongs to 
the addád and denotes in this verse ‘an effaced writing’, says Mughultay) ; 
al-Qurtubi, op. cit., viz, 375-6 (16 verses). 


Poem 16 
Al-Kalà'i, op. cit., 1r, 82 (verses 6-8), 157 (verses 1-3, 6-11); Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Jamhara, MS BM. Add. 23297, fol. 222a (verse 9). 


Poem 19 
Muwaffaq al-Din al-Maqdisi, al-Istibsar fv nasabi 'l-sahabati min al-ansar, 
ed. ‘Ali Nuwayhid, Cairo, 1392/1972, pp. 28-9 (7 verses). 


Poem 20 
Khalil b. Aybak, op. cit., p. 191 (verses 1, 4, 5); al-‘Isami, op. cit., rr, 412 
(verses 1, 4-5, 8); al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, v, ed. S. D. Goitein, Jerusalem, 
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1936, p. 104 (verses 3, 5, 7); al-Majlist, Bihar al-anwar, Tehran, 1380/1960, 
XXXVI, 266 (verses 3-5); Muhammad b. Yahya al-Maliqi, al-Tamhid wa 
-bayün, ed. Mahmid Yisuf Zayid, Beirut, 1964, pp. 179 (verses 3, 5), 207-8 
(verses 1-2, 4-8); Ibn A‘tham, Kitab al-futuh, Hyderabad, 1389/1969, rr, 
pp. 240-1 (verses 1-3, 5-7); al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Jamal, N ajaf, 1368/1948, 
pp. 96 (verses 3-5), 100 (verses 3, 5). 


Poem 21 

Al-Kala‘, op. cit., 1, 283-4 (16 verses) ; al-Khafaji, op. cit., rv, 413 (verses 
12, 16); ‘Ali Khan al-Shirazi, al-Darajat al-rafi‘a ft tabagat al-shi‘a, Najaf, 
1381/1962, pp. 77 ult.-78 (14 verses). 


Poem 23 


Ibn Abi ’I-Dunya, al-Ishraf fi manazil al-ashraf, MS Chester Beatty 4427, 
fol. 69b (verses 1, 4). 


Poem 28 


Vi) 


Ge 


Muhammad b. Yahya al-Máliqi, op. cit., pp. 204-6 (6 verses); al-Baladhuri, -_ 


op. cit., v, 103 (verses 5-6); al-Haythami, Majma‘ al-zawü'id wa-manba‘ 
al-fawa'id, Beirut, 1967, 1x, 99 (verses 1-2). 


Poem 29 

Khalil b. Aybak, op. cit., pp. 191-2 (verses 1-2) ; al-Baladhuri, op. cit., v, 
104 (5 verses); Muhammad b. Yahya al-Máliqi, op. cit., p. 209 (5 verses); 
Anonymous, al-Tarikh al-muhkam fi-man intasaba ila ‘l-nabiyyt salla "lahu 
‘alayhi wa-sallam, MS BM Or. 8653, fol. 211b (verses 4-5) ; al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, 
Jamharat nasab quraysh, MS Bodley, Marsh 384, fol. 202b (verses 4-5). 


Poem 30 
Al-Baladhuri, op. cit., v, 100 (verse 1). 


Poem 32 

Al-Hakim, op. cit., rrr, 64 (verses 1-4, 6), 78 (verses 4, 6); al-Haythami, 
op. cit., Ix, 43 (verses 1-3); al-Shaykh al-Mufid, op. cit., p. 102 (verses 1-3) ; 
al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., v, 167-8 (verses 1-3); al-Bayhagi, al-Sunan 
al-kubra, vr, 369 (verses 1-8, 5); Ibn Nasir al-Din, Jami‘ al-athar fi maulidi 


'l-nabiyyi 'l-mukhtär, MS Cambridge Or. 913, fol. 312a (verses 1-3); Anonymous, : 


al-Tarikh al-muhkam, MS, fol. 1182 (verses 1-4, 6) ; al-Majlisi, op. cit., XXXVII, 
261 (verses 1-4, 6), 264 (verses 1-3); Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, Sharh nahj al-balagha, 
ed. Muhammad Abi 'l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 1964, rv, 123 (verses 1-4, 6); 
Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, al-Sawa' tq al-muhriqa, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Abd 
al-Latif, Cairo, 1375/1955, pp. 74 (verses 1-3), 83 (verses 4, 6); al-Muhibb 
al-Tabari, al-Riydd al-nadira, ed. Muhammad Badr al-Din al-Na‘sani, Cairo, 
n.d., I, 53 (verses 1-4, 6); al-Suyiiti, Tartkh al-khulaf@, ed. Muhammad 
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+ Muhyi ’1-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo, 1371/1952, pp. 47 (verses 4, 6), 33 (1-3) ; 
al-‘Isami, op. cit., 1, 305 (verses 1-4, 6); al-Subki, Tabagdt al-shafi‘iyya, ed. 
al-Tanahi and al-Hulw, Cairo, 1883/1964, 1, 250 (verses 4, 6). 


Poem 34 
Al-Kala‘, op. cit., 11, 73 (verses 1-5, 9). 


Poem 35 
^ Al-Qurtubi, op. cit., v, 376 (verses 2, 4). 


Poem 38 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-‘Isdéba, Cairo, 1328/1910, rm, 543, no. 8650 
(verses 1-2, ascribed to Ibn Rawaha). 


Poem 39 

Al-Tauhidi, al-Basa’ir wa "l-dhakha ir, ed. Ibrahim al-Kaylàni, Damascus, 
1964, Iv, 47 (verse 3; and see the editor's note, p. 348); Ibn Nubata, Sarh 
al-^uyün ft sharhi risálati bni zaydün, ed. Muhammad Abii 'l-Fadl Ibrahim, 
Cairo, 1383/1964, p. 161 (verses 1, 3). 


Poem 42 
Al-Kala't, op. cit., 11, 78-4 (verses 1-2, 4-5, 7). 


Poem 50 

Mughultay, op. cit., fol. 154a-b (verses 1, 3, 5, 11—13; the verse of the 
Stra quoted by ‘Arafat, 1, 154, l. 10, is recorded by Mughultay, fol. 154a ; 
Mughultay remarks (fol. 154b, 1. 4) that he quotes according to the riwãya of 
al-Sukkari on the authority of Ibn Habib: riwāyat al-sukkari ‘an ibni habib). 


Poem 51 
The verse lau-la ’l-sifar . . . recorded by ‘Arafat, Diwan, 1, 155, is (with four 
additional verses) attributed to Hassin, who according to Ibn Da’b uttered 
these verses when he passed by the grave of Rabi‘a b. Mukaddam [see 
al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, ed. Muhammad Abii 'l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 1376/1956, 
Iv, 89]. Mughultày (op. cit., fol. 216a) records this verse with two additional 
verses (wahübi, li-hwrüb). These verses were attributed to Hassan (by 
« al-Mubarrad), to a man from the Balharith b. Fihr (who is named by Abū 
‘Ubayda as Dirar b. al-Khattab), to Mukriz b. Jabir (see al-Marzubani, 
Mu‘jam al-shu'ara', ed. F. Krenkow, Cairo, 1354/1935, p. 470), to a man from 
the people of Tayma, or to Hatib b. Abi Balta‘a. 


Poem 53 
Ibn Shahrashib, op. cit., 1, 102 (verses 1-3) ; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, 
Cairo, n.d., Xvi, 97 (5 verses). 
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Y) 


Poem 55 
Al‘Tsami, op. cit., 11, 66 (5 verses). 


Poem 56 

Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, op. cit., vz, 55 (6 verses); al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., 
IV, 203 (verses 2-3); al-Khafaji, op. cit., n, 16 (verses 1-4); al-Qurtubi, 
op. cib., IX, 77 (verses 2-3). 


Poem 59 = 
Al-'Isami, op. cit., 11, 93 (D verses). 


Poem 60 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah ‘alā qaba’il al-ruwah, Najaf, 1886/1966, p. 96 
(verses 1-2). 


Poem 61 
Al-Kalà'i, op. cit., 1, 213 (6 verses); al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., rv, 223 


(verses 1, 3, 5). 
s 


Poem 74 
Al-‘Tsami, op. cit., 11, 68 (7 verses). 


Poem 75 
Muwaffaq al-Din, op. cit., p. 30 (verses 1-2); Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, op. cit., 
p. 113 (verses 1-4). 


Poem 776 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, op. cit., pp. 49 (verse 2), 113 (verses 1-2). 


Poem 77 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, op. cit., pp. 113-14 (verses 1-3, 6-7). 


Poem 78 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamhara, MS, fol. 25a (verse 1). 


Poem 81 
Mughultay, op. cit., fol. 173a (verses 1, 4). 


Poem 86 

Humayd b. Muhammad b. Ruzayq, al-Sahifa al-‘adnaniyya, MS BM 
Or. 6569, fol. 272b (8 verses); “Imad al-Din al-‘Amiri, op. cit., 1, 127 (verses 
4-6); Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., rv, 157 (verses 3-4). 


w 


Poem 89 
Al-Dhahabi, al-‘Uluww li ’l-‘aliyyt ’l-ghaffar, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Muham- 
mad “Uthman, Madina, 1388/1968, pp. 40 (verses 1-2, 5), 41 (verses 1, 3-5); 
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a Ishaq b. Bishr, Kitab al-mubtada’, MS Zahiriyya, hadith 359, fol. 129b, 1. 4 


(verse 5). 


Poem 93 
. Al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Irshad, Najaf 1381/1962, p. 56 (4 verses); al-Majlisi, 
op. cit., XX, 259 (4 verses), LXI, 80 (verses 3-4), 98 (4 verses); al-Jahiz, 
al-‘Uthmamyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Harün, Cairo, 1374/1955, p. 337 (4 verses— 
al-Iskafi). 


Poem 94 

Al-Kala‘, op. cit., m, 196 (4 verses); al-Fayrizabadi, al-Maghanim 
al-mutàba, ed. Hamad al-Jasir, Riyad, 1889/1969, p. 66 (verse 2 and the verse 
recorded by ‘Arafat, 1, 210, l. 3 from bottom); al-Khafaji, op. cit., mz, 218 
(verse 4); al-Bayhagqi, al-Sunan, 1x, 83 (verse 4). 


Poem 95 
Al-Nuwayri, op. cit., xvi, 199 (4 verses); al-Kalà' op. cit., m, 200 
(4 verses). 


Poem 101 
Al-Sharishi, op. cit., tv, 214 (verses 2, 5); al-Tha‘alibi, Thimār al-qulüb, 
ed. Muhammad Abii ’l-Fad1 Ibrahim, Cairo, 1384/1965, p. 490 (verse 2). 


Poem 102 
Al-Sharishi, op. cit., Iv, 213 ult.-214, 1. 1 (verses 1-2). 


Poem 108 
‘Imad al-Din al-‘Amiri, op. cit., 1, 145 (verses 1, 5-11); al-Fayrüzàbádi, 
op. cit., p. 136 (verses 6, 11). 


Poem 118 
Al-Fayrüzabadi, op. cit., p. 153 (verses 1-8, 5). 


Poem 123 

Al-Sharishi, op. cit., rtt, 98 (verses 1, 5-6, 9-10); Usima b. Mungidh, 
Kitab al-manazil wa "l-diyàr, ed. A. B. Khálidov, Moscow, 1961, fol. 156b 
(verses 1-3, 5, 9). 


Poem 126 
Al-Tha'alibt, Thimdar, p. 145 (verses 1, 5). 


Poem 129 
Al-'Igàmi, op. cit., rr, 210 (13 verses); al-Kalà't, op. cit., rr, 361—2 (13 verses). 
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Poem 130 = 

Al-Kala't, op. cit., 11, 189-90 (11 verses). 

Poem 131 

‘Imad al-Din al-‘Amiri, op. cit., 1, 122-3 (20 verses); Khalil b. Aybak, 
op. cit., p. 35 (verse 12); al-Nuwayri, op. cit., xvi, 402-3 (19 verses). 

Poem 132 

Al-Nuwayri, op. cit., xvii, 402 (8 verses). Dd 

Poem 138 

Mughultay, op. cit., fol. 292a (verses 1, 7-9). 

Poem 140 

Anonymous, al-Tàrikh al-muhkam, fol. 194b (verses 1, 3); al-Khafaji, 
op. cit., IV, 373 (verse 3) ; al-Kala‘, op. cit., 1r, 974 (verse 1). 

Poem 144 

Al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., rv, 216 (verses 1-4). » 

Poem 147 


Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, op. cit., fol. 189b (verse 3). 


Poem 152 

A]-'Isàmi, op. cit., 1, 334 (verses 1-3, the two verses recorded by ‘Arafat, 1, 
306 ult.-307, l. 1, and an additional verse); al-Sàliht, Subul al-hudà wa ’l-rashad 
Ji swat khayri 'l-‘ibäd, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo, 1392/1972, pp. 501-2 
(verse 1 and the verse recorded by ‘Arafat, 1, 307, 1. 1); Ibn Shahrashib, 
op. cit., I, 62 ult.-63 (verses 1-2, the verse recorded by ‘Arafat, 1, 306 ult. and W 
an additional verse; and see Ibn Shahrashib, op. cit., 1, 142 ult.-143) ; 
al-Suyüti, al-K hasá^is al-kubrá, ed. Muhammad Khalil Haris, Cairo, 1387/1967, 
I, 194 (verse 1 and the two verses recorded by ‘Arafat, 1, 306 ult.-307). 


Poem 153 
Al-Tauhidi, al- Dhakhá ir, 1, 330-1 (verses 1, 3, 5); Nashwan, op. cit., 1, 1, 
112 (verses 9-10). 


Poem 155 
Muhammad b. Yahya 'l-Maliqi, op. cit., p. 208 (verses 1-7). 


4 


Poem 157 
Al-Raba‘, op. cit., p. 214 (verse 7). 


Poem 159 
Al-Kala '; op. cit., 1, 440-2 (11 verses); al-‘Isimi, op. cit., rr, 217-18 
(11 verses). 
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Poem 160 
Al-‘Tsami, op. cit., rr, 414 (verses 1-2). 


Poem 161 

Muhammad b. Yahya 'l-Maliqi, op. cit., p. 216 (5 verses); al-Qurtubi, 
al-Tadhkira ft ahwali 'l-mautà wa-umüri 'l-àkhira, ed. Ahmad Muhammad 
Mursi, Cairo, n.d., p. 537 (verses 2, 5); P. Leander, ‘Aus Abi ‘Abdallah 
az-Zubair b. Abi Bakr Bakkar's Muwaffaqijat °, MO, x, 1916, 152 (verses 2, 5). 


Poem 162 
Al-Kala^4, op. cit., 11, 180-1 (19 verses); al-‘Isami, op. cit., rr, 107 
(19 verses). 


Poem 163 
‘Imad al-Din al-‘Amiri, op. cib., I, 395 (8 verses); al-Kala‘, op. cit., 1, 
285-6 (8 verses). 


Poem 168 
t  Al-Şafadī, Nakt al-humyan fi nukat al-‘umydn, Cairo, n.d., p. 181 (verses 
1-3); al-‘Isami, op. cit., 1, 328 (5 verses); al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, 111, 545 
(verses 2-4); al-Haythami, op. cit., 1x, 284-5 (5 verses); al-Tauhidi, Mathalib 
al-wazirayn, ed. Ibrahim al-Kaylani, Damascus, 1961, p. 67 (verses 1-4). 


Poem 173 
Khalil b. Aybak, op. cit., pp. 162-3 (18 verses); al-‘Isami, op. cit., Ir, 100-1 
(18 verses); al-Kala‘, op. cit., iz, 126-7 (18 verses). 


Poem 182 

Anonymous, al-Tarikh al-muhkam, fol. 131b (verses 6, 8-9); al-Jahiz, 
al-‘Uthmaniyya, pp. 126-7 (verses 1, 3-4, 8-9, and 2 additional verses, not 
included in the poem); Ibn *Asakir, Tahdhib tàrikh, vit, 89 (verses 1-2, 4-7, 11). 


Poem 192 


Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, op. cit., fol. 145a (5 verses); Ibn Habib, al-Munam- 
mag, ed. Khürshid Ahmad Fariq, Hyderabad, 1384/1964, pp. 238-9 (5 verses). 


Poem 197 
, Al-Majlisi, op. cit., xır, 82 (verse 1); al-Tabari, Bisharat al-mustafa 
li-sha‘ate "l-murtada, Najaf 1383/1963, p. 186 (verse 1). 
Poem 198 
Al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., 1v, 227 (verses 1-2). 


Poem 199 
Al-Kala't, op. cit., 1, 139-40 (verses 1-6). 
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Poem 211 Š 
Muhammad Hasan al-Muzaffar, Dalà^il al-sidq, n.p., 1373/1958, rr, part 1, 
217-18 (verses 1-2, 10, 12). 


Poem 218 
Nashwan, op. cit., 1, 1, 35 (verse 1). 


Poem 220 
Muhammad Hasan al-Muzaffar, op. cit., 11, 1, 219 (verses 1-2); al-Majlisi, ~ 
op. Cit., VIII, 567—lithogr. ed. (verses 1-2). 


Poem 221 
Muhammad Hasan al-Muzaffar, op. cit., rr, 1, 218 (verses 1-2, 5). 


Poem 222 
Al-Tsami, op. cit., 1, 343 (verses 1-2, 4-8); al-Khafaji, op. cit., rrr, 459 
(verse 7); al-Bayhaqt, al-Sunan al-kubra, x, 238 (verse 4). 


Poem 233 zi 


Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, op. cit., fol. 95a (verse 1 and the verses of Mauhib 
recorded by ‘Arafat, 1, 413). 


Poem 284 
Al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, 111, 486 (verse 1); al-Tha‘alibi, al-I az wa ’l-Waz, 
Beirut, n.d., p. 145 (verse 1). 


Poem 235 
Al-Kala‘l, op. cit., 1, 189 (verses 1-8). 


Poem 242 
Al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., v, 170 (verses 1-2). 


Poem 245 
Al-Fayriizabadi, op. cit., p. 168 (verses 1-2). 


Poem 249 
Ibn Shahrashib, op. cit., 1, 71 (verses 1-2, 4-7, 9, 11-12); al-Suyüti, y 
al-Khasa^is al-kubrà, 1, 368 (verses 1-6 and an additional verse). d 


Poem 255 

Al-Haythami, op. cit., vi, 125 (verses 1-5), 1x, 152 (verses 1, 3-5); 
al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, xx, 302-3 (9 verses); al-Muhibb al-Tabari, al-Riyad 
al-nadira, 1, 359-60 (8 verses); Anonymous, Manaqib al-sahàba, MS BM 
Or. 8273, fol. 59a—b (9 verses); al-‘Isami, op. cit., rr, 439 (verses 1-4, 7-9). 
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Poem 261 
Al-Sharishi, op. cit., 1m, 99 (4 verses); ‘al-Asma‘i, op. cit., pp. 113-14 
(4 verses). 


Poem 275 
Ibn Habib, al-Munammag, pp. 25-6 (and an additional verse; and see the 
editor's reference). 


Poem 278 
Al-‘Isimi, op. cit., 11, 105-6 (43 verses). 


Poem 282 

Al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., v, 69 (verses 1-3, 5, T, 12-13, 18-19, 36); 
Ibn Shahráshüb, op. cit., 1, 210 (verses 1-3, 6, 36); al-‘Tsami, op. cit., II, 
234-6 (46 verses). 


Poem 284 

Al-Waqidi, al-Ridda, MS Bankipore XV, 108-110, no. 1042, fol. 25a 
(7 verses and two additional verses; after verse 4 in ‘Arafat’s Diwan, 1, 459: 

hielo JeU 48 ab (d ipg ae shel CIT di 


and after verse 7 in ‘Arafat’s Diwan : 

aih cé ge ob bab Vb a hL Lej ls 25 ob 
Muhammad Hamidullah, al-Watha'iq al-siyasiyya li "l-'ahda 'l-nabawayyy wa 
"I-khiláfa *l-ráshida, Cairo, 1316/1956, pp. 271-2. 


Poem 285 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamhara, MS, fol. 43a (2 verses). 


Poem 286 

Al-Wahidi, Asbab al-nuzil, Cairo, 1388/1968, p. 167 (verses 1-4, 6); 
al-Halabi, Insàn al-‘uyiin (= al-Sira al-halabiyya), Cairo, 1353/1935, 1m, 19-20 
(6 verses); al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, vir, 159 (verses 4, 6). 


Poem 289 
Al-Waqidi, op. cit., fol. 3b (9 verses and an additional verse, after verse 7 
of ‘Arafat’s Diwan : 
4, Y, dle de et Ge d Landi] atl Us ey U3b 


Verses 4-5 are recorded in Waqidi’s Ridda as follows: 
sab Lis U deb dey cue d dye sS Xe OS Ol 
Je oye coal (dal ob coteel J "ob Age ese GS gl 
The words lah sababun in verse 4 are written above the line of fa-inna lahu). 
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Poem 291 
Ibn Shahrāshūb, op. cit., 1, 62 (2 verses). 


Y; 


Poem 305 
Anonymous, Manaqib al-sahaba, fol. 14b (3 verses). 


Poem 306 
Al-Kalà, op. cit., iz, 64 (10 verses); al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, op. cit., Iv, 193 
(verses 7, 9). 


Poem 307 

Al-‘Jsami, op. cit., 1, 412 (3 verses); Ibn A‘tham, op. cit., 11, 239 (3 verses, 
and 5 additional verses); al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Jamal, p. 96 (3 verses and 4 
additional verses); Muhammad b. Yahya al-Maliqi, op. cit., p. 217 (3 verses, 
and 2 additional verses) The correct reading in verse 2 is kājā amran 
instead of «dh jä. 


Poem 311 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamhara, MS, fol. 254a; al-Tha‘alibi, Thimar, p. 64; ‘Imad > 
al-Din al-'Amiri, op. cit., 1, 276. 


Poem 318 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhddarat al-abràr, Beirut, 1388/1968, 11, 41-2 (2 verses and 
11 additional verses). 


Poem 321b 
See Ibn ‘Arabi, op. cit., 11, 41-2. 
» 
Poem 323 : 
Al-Nuwayri, op. cit., xvi, 97 (5 verses). 
Poem 324 
Al-Safadi, Nakt, p. 177 (3 verses); ‘Imad al-Din al-‘Amiri, op. cit., 1, 303 
(3 verses). 
Poem 336 
Al-Fasi, op. cit., Vr, 298-9 (D verses); Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, op. cit., 11, 
105 (verses 1-4); al-SBuyüti, Tarikh al-khulafa’, p. 144 (verses 2-4). x 
Poem 340 


Al-Kalaà'i op. cit., 11, 438-40 (19 verses); al-‘Isimi, op. cit., m, 216-17 
(19 verses); Anonymous, Manaqib al-sahdaba, fols. 106b-107a (18 verses). 


Poem 344. 
Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, v, 401 (4 verses). 


um 


- 
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Poem 347 
AlNuwayri, op. cit., xvi, 174 (3 verses); ‘Imad al-Din al-'Amiri, op. cit., 
1, 267 (3 verses); al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, x1v, 134 (3 verses). 


Poem 348 

Al-‘Jşāmī, op. cit., iz, 125-6 (7 verses); al-Khalil b. Aybak, op. cit., p. 173 
(verses 1—4) ; al-Safarini, op. cit., 1, 318 (verses 1-5); al-Kala‘, op. cit., 11, 231 
(7 verses), 232 (verses 1, 4); see al-Haythami, op. cit., ix, 235 (8 verses), 
51 (4 verses). l 


Poem 349 
Al-Khalil b. Aybak, op. cit., p. 194 (4 verses); P. Leander, art. cit., 152 
(4 verses). 


Poem 352 
Al-Kalà^, op. cit., m, 140-1 (13 verses); Muwaffaq al-Din, op. cit., p. 287 
(verses 1-2). 


Poem 353 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh misr, ed. C. Torrey, Leiden, 1920, pp. 107 
(3 verses); 233 (3 verses); al-Zubayr b. Bakkār, op. cit., fol. 194b, inf. (verse 2 
with the following remark: ... wa-innamd huwa l-härithu bnu habibi bm 
shahümin, fa-lam yastatimma lahu ’l-baytu illa bi-an ja‘ala habiban hubayyiban ; 
wa-shahamun huwa jadhimatu bnu maliki bni hislin, jaddu hishämi bni ‘amri 
bni rabi‘ata bmi l-hārithi). 


Poem 363 
Al-Tha‘alibi, Thimédr al-qulūb, p. 70 (3 verses). 
Poem 370 
Al-Fasi, op. cit., VI, 31 (2 verses). 
These parallels were collected at random. Within the limits of this articie 
it has not been possible to note variants, some of which may be important. 
H 


Hassān’s verses referring to certain events, such as poems written in praise 
of the Companions of the Prophet or attacking his enemies deserve our attention. 
A lengthy poem in praise of ‘A’isha, the wife of the Prophet, is recorded in the 
Anonymous, Manaqib al-sahaba, MS BM Or. 8273, fols. 86b-87a : 


Cob cy oU Ls UU, 
os T Cu, (E doy J Nb Le dg Ie Aue 1 
s A d uA e ols Las pebi all, iut 2 
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ll ias 4 Cele 3 EBM a 
239 us» ge JUI glos 
jl XU Lye v2 
al ow WA esl ae Gl 
wall (alU asl JS OU" 23, 
c6 2 SIT b Gabel dul UI 
pe 9) alb dhe Qui JU, 
pally BLA YS oe di 
"gpl d ale b ee oy Gul 
mM ge p cb as uui 
9 be Uo 4L U- Ub 
* etl 8) d oes dl Lee ol 
PM GS SS d dl Spey be 
TAII es dis all dey IS Oly 


Sye ols J Cl des ü 
SU uad GH Ki a9 


AS ys Gp Ge EY 
ws 455 ge ail Coy c 
stb wll g cal 

AA col Ce tA RA de 
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hob gal bes g alya 


dfs y aa ail JS CIS, 
leb by pe dM dyw siai 
aie Q3 all d O55 
di l coh dl des Tad 
ii p dd dun eus 

b oJ» ue qe 
Lat 4b oy bum Qui 
Loa Om el Coli 
4L S elo itl Soil s tura 
LE S4 cus d cuu, cal 
Gm D dd cus, cil 
rl ik CS s dui 
eJ ca uo 4 sz; cus 
eoe lel. Lie (2S; 
TUNER E AA Jad o 
aah cory ail Gol db 
uolo Jeth oal Jad ge NI 
Ss ^U ec V eie 
Is, gle alll es JI; Ns 


22 


Two verses in praise of ‘A’isha are recorded by Mughultay (fol. 292a inf.) 


with the following remark : 


LA, aou oy! reum Ja (3 Olek Oly e$ e tes .. 


halal eu Si ieu us 
fle Old ne Clas sa 
Al-Haythami (op. cit., Ix, 236) records three verses of Hassin rhyming in 


Laig Lys chil yo ale 
P 4b S4 ay Hal, 


hi, recited when the calumniators of ‘A’isha were flogged. 
Three verses rhyming wa-shaqqat, fa-shallat, istagallat, written by Hassan in 
praise of the brave defence of the Prophet by Talha at the Day of Uhud are 


2 So text; perhaps to read 5 Als. 
3 The metre in the second hemistich is faulty. 
4 The reading of the word is uncertain. 


ro 
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recorded by al-Hakim (al-Mustadrak, 1, 318), Ibn ‘Asakir (op. cit., vir, 82) 
and al-Muttaqi "l-Hindi (op. cit., xv, 181-2). Three other verses rhyming 
wa-nkashafü, wa-rtadaf à, ‘atafa describe the dangerous sibuation during the 
battle of Uhud when the Prophet was deserted by his Companions while 
Talha, his body stained with blood, defended him (al-Hakim, op. cit., II, 378; 
cf. Ibn *Asákir, op. cit., vi, 83). The courageous deed of Talha at Ühud is also 
lauded by Hassān in four verses rhyming wa 'L-jabal, yazal, ‘uzul, batal (Ibn 
* As&kir, op. cit., vir, 83). 

Hassin composed a special poem about the messengers of the Prophet sent 
to the rulers of the neighbouring countries. Two verses of this poem (rhyming 
khalifah, al-sahtfah) are recorded by Ibn ‘ Abd al-Hakam (op.cit., p. 53) on the 
authority of Wathima b. Misa. 

Four verses (rhyming jahli, rahli, al-fadli, al-qatli) recorded by al-Tha‘alibi 
(Thimér al-qulüb, p. 145) are directed against Abū Jahl. 

Four verses rhyming in li are a libel against ‘Amr b. al-‘As, stating that the 
man who begot him was in fact Abū Sufyan (Ibn Abi ’I-Hadid, op. cit., VI, 285; 
al-Majlisi, op. cit., vur, 578—hthogr. ed.). 

The two verses of ‘Arafat’s Diwan, 1, 521, no. 365 seem to be quoted from 
a poem of eulogy of the Southern tribes. Three verses in Hamdanr's Iklil 
(11, 97, 199, 338) seem to be derived from this very poem. 

Seven verses in al-Asma'T's Türikh (pp. 8-9) rhyming in 77 deal also with 
boasting concerning the Southern tribes and their superiority over the Northern 
tribes. 

Two verses in al-Fakihi’s Larikh Makka, MS Leiden Or. 463, fol. 457b, 
were composed in praise of the Banü Makhzüm. 


WAST pb db e GU ge Gall GE d aM sas bie 


Nineteen verses rhyming in à compare the miracles wrought by prophets 
with those performed by the Prophet and emphasize the superiority of the 
Prophet in this field (al-Majlisi, op. cit., XVI, 408, 405, 413-16 ; Ibn Shahrashtb, 
op. cit., 1, 184-5, 190-2). 

Special attention should be given to the verses of Hassan uttered in con- 
nexion with the election of Abii Bakr. The verses recorded in ‘Arafat’s Diwan, 
1, 463, no. 289, were indeed uttered on the Day of the Sagtfa, as rightly assumed 
by ‘Arafat (rt, 318, no. 289) and as attested by al-Waqidi (al-Ridda, fol. 3b). 
Hassin emerged as an advocate of the Ansar, emphasizing what they did for 
the Prophet, pointing out their courageous and zealous fight in his defence, 
and denying any superiority of the Muhajirin. 

The fifteen verses of Hassan rhyming in li, as recorded by Ibn Abi l-Hadid 
(Sharh nahj al-balagha, vx, 25) form another specimen of an attack by Hassan 
on the delegates of Quraysh who demanded exclusive authority for Quraysh 
on the Day of the Sagifa. He states that the Qurashi demands are unjust and 
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points’ out the exertions of the Ansar on behalf of the Prophet and the 
Muhajirin. 

Shortly afterwards, when Abii Bakr sent out his troops against the rebellious 
tribes under the command of Khalid b. al-Walid, Hassan stood up in the 
presence of Abū Bakr and demanded that an additional commander be 
appointed (see the two verses : al-Ya‘qiibi, op. cit., x1, 119). Abū Bakr responded 
and appointed over the Ansar their leader, Thabit b. Qays. 

It was in connexion with the event of yaum al-sagifa that Hassin stood up 
and recited his verses rhyming in an, in which he expressed the virtues and 
merits of ‘Ali and pointed out his right to authority, as against the demand 
of the Muhàjirün that authority should be granted to Abū Bakr (Ibn Abi 
l-Hadid, op. cit., vr, 35, 9 verses; al-Ya'qübi, op. cit., m, 118, 7 verses; 
al-Majlisi, op. cit., xxxvi, 267, 2 verses; Ibn Shahrashib, op. cit., 372, 
2 verses). 

It was Hassin b. Thabit who, according to Shii tradition, asked the 
Prophet’s permission to recite verses in praise of ‘Ali at Ghadir Khumm, when 
the Prophet proclaimed him as his maulá for the faithful (man kuntu maulahu 
fa-‘alt maulahu). The six verses rhyming in yd are indeed a versification. of the 
Prophet’s utterance and an explanation of his order to obey ‘Ali and aid him 
as an wmdam and guide. (See al-Ganji, Kifaydt al-télib, ed. Muhammad Hadi 
‘l-Amini, Najaf 1390/1970, p. 64 (6 verses); Ibn Shahrashub, op. cit., 1r, 230 
(6 verses); al-Tabars, I‘lam al-wara, ed. ‘Ali Akbar al-Ghaffari, Tehran, 
1338/1919, pp. 139-40 (6 verses); al-Fattal, op. cit., p. 108 (6 verses) ; 
al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Irshad, pp. 94-5 (6 verses); idem, al-Jamal, p. 101 
(6 verses); Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, Tadhkirat al-khawass, Najaf, 1883/1964, p. 33 
(6 verses) ; Ibn Babawayh al-Qummi, Amaili al-Sadüq, Najaf, 1389/1970, p. 514 
(6 verses); Akhtab Khwarizm, al-Mandqib, Najaf, 1385/1965, pp. 80 ult.-81 
(6 verses); al-Majlist, op. cit., xxxvir, 112 (6 verses); xxxvur, 267 (verse 1). 
The Prophet, after listening to these verses, gave his blessing to Hassan, 


-— 


4 


praying that he might be aided by the Holy Spirit (see e.g. al-Shaykh al-Mufid, . 


al-Irshád, p. 95; Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, op. cit., p. 33). 

Ten verses of Hassan recorded by Sulaym b. Qays (Kitab al-saqifa, Najaf, 
n.d., p. 183) rhyming in y@ deal with the same subject, ie. the Prophet’s 
injunction at Ghadir Khumm, but are different from the verses quoted above. 

Hive verses rhyming in yà form a kind of a versified report on the miraculous 
healing of ‘Ali’s ophthalmia by the Prophet who spat into his eyes and handed 
over the banner to him at the attack on the fortresses of Khaybar (al-Ganji, 
op. cit., p. 104; al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Irshdd, pp. 37, 67; Ibn Shahrashib, 
op. cit., 1, 320; al-Fattal, op. cit., p. 130; al-Maijlisi, op. cit., xu, 87. Two 
verses in Ibn Babawayh’s Amali, p. 514 and in Majlisi’s Bihar, xxxvi, 112, 
are derived from this poetical passage). 

Six verses rhyming in nā attributed in some sources to Hassan refer to a 
discussion between “Ali and al-Walid b. ‘Uqba about a revelation which had 
been granted to the Prophet (Sūra xxxu, 19; see e.g. al-Wahidi, Asbab al-nuzül, 
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pp. 235-6; al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, xiv, 105). In these verses Hassan stresses 
‘Als faith, contrasting it with the unbelief of al-Walid. (Ibn Abi ']-Hadid, 
op. cit., VI, 292-3; al-Ganji, op. cit., p. 141; al-Majlisi, op. cit., XXXVI, 230 ; 
Ibn Shahrüshüb, op. cit., 1, 204; Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, op. cit., p. 202; Ibn 
Babawayh, op. cit., p. 440.) 

Two verses of Hassan ending in 5? report the miracle of the sun's return so 
that ‘Ali might be able to perform the prescribed prayer (al-Qundüzi, Yanabr' 
al-mawadda, Kàzimiyya-Qumm 1385/1966, p. 183). 

Three verses rhyming in li tell about the proclamation of Jibril: là sayfa 
illa dha "l-fiqàr wa-là fatan illā ‘aliyy (Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, op. cit., p. 26). 

Two verses rhyming in à point out that *Ali will be in charge of the Basin 
(al-haud) on the Day of Judgement; he will serve drinks to the righteous and 
will refuse to give drinks to the enemies of the people (i.e. the enemies of the 
Shi‘a—K.; Ibn Shahráshüb, op. cit., rr, 14). 

Three verses rhyming in rā enumerate the merits and virtues of ‘Ali: he 
gave a beggar his signet-ring as alms when he prostrated himself during prayer ; 
he slept on the bed of the Prophet when the latter set out for his higra ; and he 
was named in nine verses of the Qur'àn by the name ‘ the believer °, al-mu'min 
(Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, op. cit., p. 16). 

According to some traditions verse 56 in Strat al-Ma’ida (imnama 
waliyyukumu 'Uāhu wa-rasiiluhu wa-lladhina āmanū ‘lladhina yuqimina 
‘l-salata wa-ywtüna ’l-zakata wa-hum raki‘dina) was revealed to the Prophet in 
connexion with the occasion on which ‘Ali granted the beggar his signet-ring, 
as mentioned above. Four verses of Hassan rhyming in % praise this deed 
stressing that God granted him ‘the best authority’, khayru wilayatin 
(al-Ganji, op. cit., p 229; Ibn al-Jauzi, op. cit., pp. 15 ult.-16; al-Tabari, 
Bishàrat al-mustafa, pp. 266 mf.—267). 

Some verses of Hassan emphasize the bravery of ‘Ali in the campaigns of 
the Prophet. Two verses rhyming in ‘u report the battle with the Bani Qurayza 
in which ‘Ali captured nine of the enemy and killed their leader (al-Shaykh 
al-Mufid, al-Irshad, p. 50 ; al-Majlisi, op. cit., xx, 173, xu1, 95; Ibn Shahrashib, 
op. cit., 1, 332. The verses are said to have been composed in connexion with 
the killing of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, or with the expedition against the Bani 
al-Nadir). 

In six verses rhyming in lu Hassün praises ‘Ali’s bold fight against ‘Amr b. 
‘Abd Wudd (al-Jahiz, al-‘Othmaniyya, p. 337—al-Iskaf}). 

The fundamental change in the attitude of Hassan towards ‘Ali is revealed 
in his verses concerned with the murder of ‘Uthman. Hassan was one of the 
few people who remained faithful to ‘Uthman and defended him against his 
calumniators (see al-Baladhuri, op. cit., v, 60; and see Ibn Abi ’]-Hadid, 
op. cit., VI, 64). In the two additional verses to poem 307 in Hassàn's Diwan 
(p. 477), recorded by Muhammad b. Yahya ’l-Māliqī (op. cit., p. 217) he frankly 
accuses ‘Ali of having sat in his house asking people (about the fate of 
*Uthmàn—K.), but he in fact received the news and expected merely to get 
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authority. Twelve verses rhyming in dé, not recorded in the Diwan, describe 
the dramatic situation of the last days of the besieged ‘Uthman (Muhammad b. 
Yahya '|-Máliqi, op. cit., pp. 213-14). 

Shii scholars consider the verses of Hassén in which he accused ‘Ali of 
approving of the murder of ‘Uthman as malicious lies (gadhf), arguing that 
Hassan is unreliable as a witness, as he gave false evidence in the case of 
‘A’isha (in the ¿fk story) and the Prophet ordered him to be flogged. There is 
a different Shi'i evaluation of Hassan’s verses in which he bore evidence that 
the Prophet granted authority to ‘Ali at Ghadir Khumm. These verses are 
considered sound in the opinion of the Shi‘a because they were composed and 
recited in the presence of the Prophet and the Prophet did not disapprove of 
them. Shi critics, referring to those of his verses in praise of Abū Bakr which 
served as evidence that Abū Bakr was the first who embraced Islam (Diwan, 
I, no. 32, p. 125), remark that Hassan belonged to that type of poet who did 
not refrain from falsity (abatil) in accordance with the way poets are described 
in the Qur’an. Besides, Hassan was granted some favours by ‘Uthman; his 
words of praise for ‘Uthman are thus certainly unfounded and unreliable. 
(See al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Jamal, pp. 100-3; al-Majlisi, op. cit., XXXVOI, 
264-7.) 

The compilations about the ridda record many of Hassan’s verses in which 
he warned the tribes of the results of their revolt and urged them to embrace 
Islam. The verse recorded by ‘Arafat (Diwan, 1, 468, no. 245 from Suhayli's 
al-Raud al-unuf) is one of the seven verses recorded by al-Kala^ (Tar 
al-ridda, ed. Khurshid Ahmad Fariq, New Delhi, 1970, p. 67; according to 
another tradition the verses were composed by Ziyàd b. Labid b. Bayada 
al-Ansári, see ibid., p. 66, 1. 12). Al-Waqidi records in his Ridda (fol. 18b) two 
additional verses : 


salty pall EJ cua usui pS Comal B abl cy Se | 
(Ll gill X 34 SLOG b gli odaji REG as (x 
Ibn Hubaysh records in his Maghazi (MS Leiden Or. 343, pp. 34-5) only 7 verses, 


as in al-Kala‘’s Kidda; he quotes, however, in his report a sentence which is 
of some importance and may be recorded bere : 


Uo UIT cut] Cob oy Olam ful doll UL al cy We z> Uy ye 
ss Cell JE dera As fà OS S pabl cy S 


Al-Wagqidi (Ridda, fol. 19a) records the answer of Hassin to a poem sent 
by Muhakkam to Khalid b. al-Walid ending in the same rhyme dá : 


Jal A (e^: Ae Jes WIN HI 18 inl 1 
5 In text gyw. 8 In text 3. 


y 


v 
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LW) ALME ue des 
li 8, egelob uU» 
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Jy Aa Lay 
LAS LA ay Coa 
SSG eis 5 ely 
aif kal Le, P e 


LE mel S QU 
Ju ev gfe ov 
lee e dui 06 
SY Lil cae 
JI asl ball e s 
Spb, dX ba 


. op. cit., fol. 36a) : 


NL Je SU uu 
Wai bls gull of 


Mul abl gh Maz ol 

NUS Vus (65 ol cy 

Ibn Abi Tahir records three verses of Hassan rhyming in li (Kitab Baghdad, 

ed. Muhammad Zahid al-Kauthari, Baghdad, 1368/1949, p. 13) in praise of the 
Prophet, recited by him when he entered Madina. (See these verses: Abū 
Zakariy& Yazid b. Muhammad al-Azdi, Tarikh ol-Maugil, ed. ‘Ali Habiba, 
Cairo, 1387/1967, p. 354.) 
Four verses rhyming in di bewail the death of the Prophet (Ibn Shabrashib, 

op. cit., 1, 209-10). 


7 In text lbs. 
li In text ele 


s+ de ope SG 
aa quaque e 
"AE TU ET , ; * desto 
Co Ls er el? 
à de g ine 5 
8$,» g— il a Sal 
Kd oe alu We ze 


t$ Ly "ab di lil 
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8 In text 5%. 
10 In text 2». 
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ceo oo -3 c CH m QC 


A letter of six verses rhyming in lä was sent by Hassan to al-Ash'ath b. 
Qays (al-Waqidi, op. cit., fol. 35a): 


c CU FEF BD WD E 


When Abū Ayyüb al-Ansazi advised Abū Bakr to suspend for a year the 
expeditions against Kinda and thus to postpone for a year the collection of 
their taxes, because of their military strength, Abū Bakr refused. Hassan, in 
support of the opinion of Abū Ayyüb composed the following verses (al-Waqidi, 


oOo mw re 
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A verse in praise of Maslama b. Mukhallad rhyming in Ad is recorded by 
al~Hakim (al-Mustadrak, 111, 495). 


III 


The extensive collection of Hassán's poetry brought together by ‘Arafat is 
impressive. ‘Arafat rightly points out ‘a strikingly wide variety of style, 
spirit, theme and subject-matter which is more than can be explained as the 
usual development of a poetic talent ’ (Diwan, 1, English introduction, p. 25). 
He concludes that some of the poems ascribed to Hassan were invented by 
forgers of later generations. He bases his assumption on reports of early 
transmitters and the opinions of early authorities on poetry who cast doubts 
on the authenticity of a relatively large number of Hassan’s poems. He pro- 
vides us with a concise survey of the historical events, socio-political changes in 
the Muslim empire, intertribal disputes and clashes after the death of the 
Prophet, and argues that ‘the campaigns also, and the “local” wars, were 
occasions for the writing of new verse, as well as cause for neglecting old 


" 


poetry; and in time, for the confusion of both’ (ibid., p. 27). He points out » 


that the stormy historical events ' afforded occasions for the composition of 
verse but not for preserving it’ (ibid., p. 28) and, classifying the different 
sources of the Diwan, he presents a fairly convincing list of themes which may 
be the subject of invention and forgery. Among the categories exposed to 
forgery, he counts poems of later Ansaris attributed to Hassan, in which the 
forgers boast of the glory of their ancestors, poems on battles and slanders 
connected with the battles, which are generally of poor quality in which ‘ the 
rules of grammar, syntax and idiom may be subjected to the metre’, which 
‘ Sometimes appear in the Sira in pairs, a poem and its counterblast ’, are poor 
as regards the quality of their verse, and seem both to have been invented by 
the same person. Exposed to invention and forgery are further, according to 
‘Arafat, poems of Shi and ‘Abbasid propagandists, eulogies attributed to 
Hassan with the intention of enhancing the reputation of the deceased, poems 
of various factions during later political wars, slanders which were the product 
of later generations, a number of poems of religious or meditative character, 
and finally miscellaneous poems attributed to him. ‘Arafat admits that there 
is in this collection ‘an undefined element of what is probably his genuine 
poetry ’ (see introduction, pp. 23-31). 

The conclusions of ‘Arafat, although plausible and well argued, may be 
reconsidered and probably modified to some extent. The question at issue is 
the character and quality of Hassan’s poetry. Early critics pointed out the 
essential difference between the poetry he composed during the period of the 
Jahiliyya and that which he composed under Islam. Al-Asma'i stated that 
Hassan’s poetry deteriorated after he embraced Islam. The proper style of 
poetry in al-Asma‘l’s opinion is that of the ‘forceful poets’ (fuhdl) of the 
Jahiliyya like Imru 'l-Qays, Zuhayr, and Nabigha, who gave descriptions of 
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the quarters of the tribe and of the saddle, composed verses about wine and 
women, boasted of their tribes, and wrote satire against enemies. This poetry, 
the true poetry, was the poetry of the ‘ gate of wickedness’ (babu ’l-sharr). 
Such was the poetry of Hassan during his Jahiliyya period; he was then one 
of the excellent poets. But when he embraced Islam his poetry entered the 
‘gate of virtue’ (babu 'l-khayr) and it deteriorated (see al-Marzubani, 
al-Muwashshah, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bijawi, Cairo, 1965, p. 85; Ibn Qutayba, 
Kitab al-shi‘r wa ’l-shu‘ara’, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1904, p. 170). The 
opinion of Asma‘l, expressed in various formulations (sagata shi‘ruhu, lana 
shi‘ruhu, quita matnuhu li-hali ’l-nabiyyi) reveals clearly the cause of the 
fundamental change in Hassan’s poetry. The poet, who followed in his 
Jahiliyya period the well-trodden path of the current poetical convention, and 
exposed Jahiliyya ideals, embraced Islam and committed himself to the 
propagation of the ideals of the revolutionary movement of the new faith. 
His task was twofold: he had to repel the invectives and slanders of the 
enemies of the Prophet and to follow his campaigns encouraging the warriors, 
extolling their victories and praising the audacity of the faithful. He had, of 


. course, to denigrate the enemy, to emphasize his cowardice in battle, the 


meanness of his pedigree, his shameful behaviour and the wickedness of his 
family and relatives. This activity was on the well-known lines of the Jahiliyya 
poetry, and it was deliberately used in the service of Islam. On the other hand, 
Hassan had to spread the ideas of the new religion: his eulogies of the Prophet, 
which extol his spiritual virtues and his religious mission, and enumerate the 
graces bestowed on him by God, breathe a true Islamic spirit. It is apparent 
that Hassan was compelled, as a propagator of the new faith, to have recourse 
to improvisation: he had to answer on the spot an aggressive accusation, to 
compose hastily after the battle eulogies for the victorious fighters, to bewail 
the fallen believers, to debase the enemy and to assure those killed from among 
the enemy of the fire of Hell. Such were his verses connected with the battles 
during the life of the Prophet and those composed during the ridda after the 
Prophet’s death. His verses on these subjects were necessarily imperfect, 
feeble and unpolished. These poetical compositions, mainly fragments (qita*), 
written in haste and lacking elaboration, but sincere and fierce, were intended 
for circulation among the audience of the tribal councils and meetings of the 
believers, and are a distinct feature of Hassin’s poetry in that period. This 
seems to have been the meaning of al-Asma'?'s utterance concerning the 
deterioration of Hassàn's poetry in the Islamic period. These verses, although 
weak when they are judged by the criteria of literary criticism developed in 
the second century A.H., were apparently effective and were granted the 
blessing of the Prophet. 

In evaluating the authenticity of Hassan’s poetry it is thus hardly possible 
to apply the criteria of weak or good poetry. A weak, faulty, or unpolished 
verse is not necessarily a forged one and a verse in exquisite and difficult 
Arabic is not necessarily proved to be authentic. (Cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab 
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des Ibn al-Kalbw Leiden, 1966, x, Vorwort, p. xii: ‘... und endlich blosse 
Fälschungen erkennen, wofür die Faustregel: unechte Verse sind leicht, echte 
schwer zu übersetzen, nicht immer genügt ’.) The main criterion in the inquiry 
about the authenticity of verses remains the thorough scrutiny of the historical 
background and the comprehensive analysis of the circumstances in which 
the poem, or the fragment, is said to have been composed. 

"Arafat's assumption that the revolt against the Umayyads did not afford 
occasions for preserving poetry (Diwan, 1, introduction, p. 28) is in need of 
revision. The Umayyads were interested in the preservation of old poetry. 
It was Mu‘awiya who intended to include a poem of Hassan (Diwan, 1, 74, 
no. 13) in the collection of 12 poems which the transmitters chose and which 
he ordered should be taught to his son (RSO, xiv, 1, 1969, p. 29 ult.). It was 
indeed the old poetry which was carefully transmitted and taught in the courts 
of caliphs, princes, and governors. . 

That a poem contains boasting with regard to the ancestors of the Ansar 
does not necessarily indicate that the poem is forged. It is a well-known tribal 
tradition and it is therefore no wonder that the two verses of poem 346: 
warithnà min al-buhlüli ‘amri bni ‘mirin . . . are ascribed by ‘Abdallah b. Wahb 
(al-Jàm4', ed. J. David-Weill, Cairo, 1939, p. 5, Il. 6-7) to the grandfather of 
Hassan, al-Mundhir b. Hizam. 

The additional material contributes to a better understanding of the role 
played by Hassan on the ‘ Day of the Hall of Banü Sa‘ida’. Hassan advocated 
the division of power between Quraysh and the Ansar and this might have 
caused a split in the Muslim community. It is just plausible that these verses 
were omitted in the commonly used sources of Muslim historiography. 

The verses about ‘Ali can be divided into two parts: fragments extolling 
his bravery and courage in battles, and fragments alluding to *Ali's virtues and 
merits. Those concerned with 'Ali's excellence and the graces granted to him, 
as confirmed by the Prophet, are in fact versified interpretations of the 
utterances of the Prophet about “Ali. These verses are often quoted in Shi'i 
sources as support for the Shi arguments for the rights of ‘Ali and his 
descendants to authority. They have to be scrutinized and checked with the 
utmost caution as they are generally suspect of being later inventions. But the 
verses about ‘Ali’s bravery and courage belong probably to the class of war 
poetry and praises of the fighters which Hassan practised during the life of the 
Prophet; some of these verses may be authentic, as it is plausible that Hassan 
sympathized with ‘Ali and admired his fighting zeal and devotion. This attitude 
changed when ‘Uthman was murdered and Hassan accused ‘Ali of at least 
being a passive watcher of the actions of the murderers while expecting to gain 
power and authority. 
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A CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY OF RAS ALULA: A 
GE‘EZ MANUSCRIPT FROM MANAWE, TAMBEN—II 


By Hacaar ERLICH 


December 1886: Alula sent by Yohannes to face the Italian penetration * 


After this he (Yohannes) gave him a crown of precious jewels and clothes 
of gold and horses adorned with gold and silver. His appearance was 
changed before all the nobles, and his face shone seven times brighter than 
the sun in the month of Nisan, and his clothes were white like ice. Ànd he 
(the king) said to him, ‘ Rejoice and / be glad, my son, who have been 
faithful over one; I appoint you over many. Enter into the joy of your 
lord. As you have made me rejoice, so I will make you rejoice every day 
and every hour, and I will give you favour and honour before all the 
nobles. I will do for you all that you wish, and all that you think’. He 
commanded the troops and said to them, * All that he commands you, do ; 
and that which he says to you, observe ’. ? 

He (Alula) returned to his land with honour and praise, with majesty 
and favour, and the troops of the king bade him farewell and bowed down 
to him, saying, ‘Command us all that you wish’. There were those 
who said, ‘ We will come with you, and make a resting place (camp), for 

6b (you are) our power and protection ’. And / he said to them, ‘ Return, and 
do not turn me aside to the right nor to the left, for God has straightened 
my path and made His mercy great upon me and given me grace and 
honour ’. 

He reached the land of Aksum,? with ten thousand before him and ten 
thousand behind him, and adorned with all adornments of gold and silver 
and precious jewels. The singers were assembled, (the singers) of the Mother 
of Zion, the great land which is greater than alllands. When he entered 
the portal of the church, they received him with praise and chanting. 

There was a monk, chaste and pure, by the name of Abba Takla 
Haymanot, of that place, who used to cense the sanctuary. He wished 

27a to meet with him, for / he possessed knowledge by the grace which had 
been given to him. He went out with his incense burner. When Ras 
Alula saw that monk, he girded his clothes, and kissed the cross in his 
hand, and fell before his feet, and said to him, ‘ Bless me, O father, with 
your spiritual blessing’. He blessed him. He said to him, ‘ The blessing 


6 


D 


1 The Italians, exploiting the absence of Alula, advanced from Massawa into Ethiopian 
territory and on 23 November 1886 they occupied Wi'a. It was thus proved to Yohannes that 
Alula’s accusations of the Italians were not exaggerated. So, instead of having to explain his 
failure in Kassala, Alula was put in charge of the future anti-Italian campaign. 

2 For quite a similar description of Alula’s and Yohannes’s meeting see the Aksum Ge'ez 
chronicle of Yohannes written by Abba Hayli Maryam. (English translation kept by Dr. R. 
Caulk, National University, Addis Ababa.) 

3 Early January 1887 on his way from Müqàlé to Asmara. 
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of the prophets and the apostles, the blessing of the righteous and the 
martyrs, and the blessing of our Lady Mary rest upon you, and may God 
give you that which is after your heart, and fulfil for you all your requests 
and your desires, and keep you from all evil’. And he (Alula) went out 
of the sanctuary in honour and praise, leaving all his adornments for our 
27b Mother of Zion, for he loved her from / the depths of his heart. 

And she (Mary) appeared to him in a dream, and she said to him, 
‘Go to the land of Hamasén, and there you will find many Italians. 
Do not fear or be startled, for you will conquer them by your power, and 
you will save your people ’. 


January 1887: the Battle of Dogali 5 


He rose up and travelled by night, while an angel led him. Fear did 
not enter his heart, because our Lady had given Ras Alula assurance from 
the beginning to the end. He prayed and besought God, saying, ‘ Rise up, 
O Lord, help me and save me. Against You alone have I sinned. Look 
upon my request and do not leave me. Let our enemies see and be 

19a ashamed, for You have helped me and / [the man and woman rejoiced 
and] made me rejoice’. And further he said, ‘Why does the powerful 
Italian boast in his evil, and rebel all the time ?". And a third time he 
said, “Give power to your servant and save the son of your maidservant, 
Alula, and perform among us a sign for good. For they have counselled 
together, they have made preparations against me, they have plotted 
together in the camps of the Edomites and the Ishmaelites ’. 

After he had finished his prayer, he went to the place of battle shaking 
like a calf filled with its mother’s milk, and like a bridegroom going to the 
wedding. For he knew that our Lady Mary would help him with her 
all-powerful help. When he went, many powerful men followed him, and 
passed away from him, and waited for them (the Italians) in ambush 

19b on / a difficult path and a narrow pass. They surrounded them from one 
evening till the next, and in the morning they joined battle. When Ras 
Alula heard the battles and the sound of battle, he drew near and arrived 
while the Holy Spirit, which rested on him, inspired him. And when his 


‘The anti-[talian campaign was undoubtedly discussed by Yohannes and Alula in their 
meeting in Maqalé. Yet the author of our MS suggested that it was only later, in Aksum, that 
Alula decided to attack. This may support the assumption that in authorizing Alula to go and 
face the Italians, Yohannes did not expect that his general would initiate such a massacre of 
European troops (see Erlich, Ras Alula, 188-90). 

5 On 26 January 1887 at Dogali (Tad‘ali), after two weeks of futile diplomatic effort to persuade 
the Italians to return to Massawa, Alula ambushed and massacred an Italian battalion consisting 
of 500 troops. (For sources see a bibliographical list in thé entry ‘ Dogali? in the Enciclopedia 
italiana.) The battle of Dogali was undoubtedly one of the most important events in the history 
of Ethiopia in the late nineteenth century. It created open enmity between the Tigrean Emperor 
Yohannes and the Italians, and this contributed significantly to the rise of the Shoan hegemony 
over the empire. The personality of Ras Alula, whose activities were a main factor in the history 
of Ethiopia during the forthcoming years, became identified with that event. 
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powerful men—namely Lejj Fanta Tasimma Sarif, Baša Marga, Baga 
Talla Waddi, BaXay Fanja, Baša Talla Addi Mellale, Basa Dista, Abba 
Ga‘i—when they saw him in time of battle, they were strengthened and 
given power in the time of battle, and they did not turn their faces from 
side to side, for Ras Alula, a man resolute, powerful, and warlike, was 
among them. They made a great slaughter, and many of the troops died, 

Ta those called Salüqa T&klà Haymanot, Assillafi Kahsay, / Baia Gabré 
Mika'el Addi Kwe'enti. 

This Baša Talla Addi Mellalé was powerful and strong. His spear 
never went in by itself except it was covered with the blood of powerful 
men and the killed. That day his two cheeks were wounded, and his 
lower jawbone, which supports the lips, fell in four pieces, two to the 
right and two to the left, behind his teeth. He had killed many Italians 
and had shown the strength of the power of his lord. His lord found him 
fallen to the ground and bathed in blood; he was startled and said, 
‘Pick him up and carry him on a bed’. All the troops carried him, and 
they brought him to the place which is called Asmara. 

At that time Ras Alula recalled the strength of the power of Saliga 
Ar’aya,® and the glory of the majesty which was upon him. He repented, 

7b and said, ‘ Why / did I put him in prison and order that they bind his 
hands and feet? If he had been here, the Italians would not have come 
to the field of Sihati, and would not have made a wall on it’. 

A cloud, bright and dark, came to this Ras Alula, while he was in the 
midst of battle. And a voice was heard from this cloud, which said, ‘ My 
son, be strong and powerful, because I, Mary, your mother, who have 
protected you all the days of your life, will not be separated from you in 
all your travelling and your returning’. When Ras Alula heard this 
matter, he said, ‘ My soul exults towards God, and my spirit is glad in my 
God and my Saviour ’. 

After this he unsheathed his sword and became as (lightning). / 


Late 1885: Alula’s correspondence after his victory at Kufit? 


90a After this he sent a message to the king of Shoa and the king of 
Gojjam,? in order that they might see the wonder of his deeds and know 
the glory of his authority. He sent the spear and the axe with the message. 


6 Salüqa Ar’aya was, like Alula, a native of Zugli, Tàmbén, and as a follower of the Ras 
he was appointed governor of Ginda‘. In November 1886, before leaving for Kassala, Alula 
found out that Šaliqa Ar’aya had contacted the outlaw Dübbüb, Alula’s personal enemy. 
Dübbàb, a son of Ras Ar’aya Demsu and a brother of Amldsu, was living as a robber among 
the Assawurtü tribes, and frequently co-operated with the Italians. Alula arrested Salüqa 
Ar'aya and sent him in chains to Kirin (ASMAT 2/2-13, Gens to MAE, 25 November 1886). 

7 Leaves 20a, 20b, and 28a are undoubtedly dealing with the period of the battle of Kufit, 
i.e. 16 months before Dogali. It looks as if the author of the MS preferred to assemble Alula’s 
correspondence, so he combined these letters with those heralding the victory of Dogali. 

8 Menelik and Takld Haymanot. 
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When they saw this, the people of Shoa were amazed and the people of 
Gojjam were astonished. The daughters of Gojjam sang for many days, 
saying, * Alula has conquered and the Dervishes are conquered ’. 

The king of Gojjam and the king of Shoa sent to him a written message, 
saying, “May God be blessed, who has had mercy on you, and who has 
shown His power and authority over you, and has saved you from the 
downfall and from the destruction of the evil Dervishes. And as for us, 
when your written message arrived, then our mouth was filled with Joy 
and our tongue was glad. For you are / the pride of our heart, and the 
resting place of our eyes’. 

They sent the axe and the spear to each country from Egypt as far as 
Rome. When the people of Rome and Egypt saw these javelins and axes, 
Egypt trembled and Rome was startled, and all the land was disturbed, 
saying, ‘ Alas for us, woe to us, from the great fear and trembling which 
has come upon us. l'or this is Ras Alula, who overthrew the tables and 
scattered the gold of the changers of the law and the ordinances, that is, the 
Dervishes, who surrounded us, and troubled us with hunger and thirst 
until we ate the flesh of wild animals, and who pour out potions which 
weaken and kill *.? 

And further they said, ‘Is it not Ras Alula who destroyed the 
encampments of the Ishmaelites and overthrew / 

harp. And after all this amazement and astonishment, the king sent 
a written message to Ras Alula, the fulfiller of his wish and doer of his 
will|? [Those who died in the neighbourhood of Kofit were Qäñňňazmač 
Cewa, Saliga Gübrü Sellasé, and Saliga Gübrü Mika’él ---.] / 


1887: Alula’s correspondence after Dogali 


And after this, he sent a message to the king of Shoa,! saying, 
* Rejoice’. [O Lord, give rest to the soul of Your servant, Gübrü Mika’él.] / 

and your princely riches.? She (Mary) strengthened me in the time 
of battle and I (Alula) conquered the Italians, while their height was like 
a cedar and their strength was like a whirlwind. The ground will guard 
them, for they became like locusts before me, by Your strong power with 
which You help those in trouble and with which You support the 
oppressed’, —— 

When the king heard this matter, he sent to the king of Shoa and the 
king of Gojjam, and he said to them, ‘ Behold, our foes and our enemies 


? A clear reference to the siege of Kassala. 

10 Presumably Yohannes’s letter to Alula of 14 October 1885. See BSOAS, XxxIx, 1, 1976, 
p. 43, n. 81. 

H For a report on Alula’s letter to Menelik and the latter's ambivalent reaction see Antonelli 
to MAE, 2 April 1887, Libro Verde, xv; also C. Zaghi, Le origini della colonia Eritrea, Bologna, 
1934, 145; also Antonelli to MAE, 20 March 1887, in Giglio, Etiopia-Mar Rosso, vI, no. 50, 
p. 76. 

12 This is still Alula’s letter to Yohannes. 
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are ashamed before the face of Ras Alula, for God has shown His power 
and authority over him, and many foes and enemies were finished off on 
a single day ’. 
After this matter, the people of Shoa and the people of Gojjam 
22b marvelled, / saying, ‘A marvel has been revealed to the sons of men, so 
that all the people say, “ This man, is he Samson, who scattered the 
encampments of the Philistines, or Jephtha, who conquered the king of 
Moab; is he Gideon, who weakened the power of the king af Midian, or 
Barak, who destroyed Sisera before him ? For never before this was done 
the power and the glory which were done for him, so that fear and trembling 
entered the heart of the enemies of the king ” ’. 


Late 1885 and early 1886: after Kufit: Alula at the peak of his career ?? 


In the morning they journeyed very early, and they entered the throne- 
room of the king, and entering, they said to him, * What is this Ras Alula 
who has weakened the spear of powerful men and girded the weak with 

23a power ? / If you wish, let him be a king beneath you. But let it be by 
your wish, and not by our wish ’.14 The king said to them, * That which 
you say is good’; but he could not speak either good or evil, because this 
came from God, for the reason that the Holy Spirit gave him to understand 
that he (Alula) would be lord after him. 

The king sent to Ras Alula, saying, ‘ When your written message, full 
of joy and gladness, reached me, I rejoiced and returned to life, for I had 
been ill a lot this year, when I heard that the wicked men and apostates 

23b were many. And it is not you / alone who will be honoured like this, for 
without you the weak nobles have no strength, and the oppressed troops 
have no support. Without you the house of the kingdom would not stand, 
for you are the roof and you are the foundation ’. 

When the royal letter, which said this, written in gold ink and with 
the face of a lion stamped on it, reached him, he rose from his seat and 


13 The following passage undoubtedly deals with the post-Kufit &nd pre-Dogali period. This 
is clearly revealed by the last sentence of the passage which refers to the alleged relief of the 
garrison of Kassala (see below, p. 316, n. 17). Furthermore, after Dogali Alula was in disgrace 
with Yohannes (Erlich, Ras Alula, 191-3). After the battle of Kufit in Jate 1885 Yohannes had 
to hurry to the Galla country where his son Ras Ar'aya Sellase faced an overwhelming rebellion 
(FO 403/87, Smith to Baring, 12 March 1886). ‘ Yohannes’, said the French Vice-Consul to 
Massawa on 26 February 1886, ‘ has made him (Alula) “‘ generalissimo ” with the government 
of all Tigre and superintendence of the frontiers of the north and west ’ (MAE, Mas. 5, Soumagne 
to MAE, 26 February 1886). 

14 The Tigrean nobles were naturally reluctant to agree to Yohannes’s decision to appoint 
Alula, a son of a peasant, over the northern marches of the empire. But Yohannes was deter- 
mined: ‘ At Yohannes's orders ', Soumagne went on in his report of 26 February 1886, ' all the 
other commanders remaining in Tigre have joined forces with Alula at Asmara under his 
command. At the time when I arrived (February 1886) Dadjazmach Tedla (Ayba), governor of 
Makalle, Dadjazmach Hagos, governor of Adwa, and Balambaras Debab, in charge of Tamben, 
were in Alula’s camp ’. 
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called Abba Taklé Maryam, and said to him, ‘ Look at this seal '—because 
he was learned in the words of books, and he used to interpret to him all 

2la that was in them. He read it, and explained all / that was in it. 

Hearing this matter, he (Alula) rejoiced in his spirit, and he said to 

his troops, “ Rejoice and be glad, all of you, because we have heard a 
joyous word. Because of his great joy, he gave the taxes of the country 
of Sáraye to our Mother of Zion, the great land, in order that it should 
be food for the poor and wretched who are within her walls, And he said 
to the people of Särayë, ‘ Be subject to our Mother of Zion, in fear, and 
to the God of Hosts. Study the Messianic wisdom that Christ prepared 
by shedding His blood °. 

21b The monks and priests / who were with him praised and sang—these 
were Abba Täklä Maryam and Abba Kenfa Kirube—saying, ‘ Praise be 
to the Father, who has given such glory to Ras Alula, and worship be to 
the Son, who has shown us His face in glory and praise; praise be to the 
Holy Spirit, who has made him great and has lifted him up above all 
nobles. This day is a chosen day and a day of salvation, for on it they 
crossed from death to life, and on it was done a deed which was done at 
the time of the birth of the Son, for like a star he led the people of Käsäla 

46a and the people of Dagla / 1," and they brought to him gifts of gold, myrrh, 
and incense ’. 


1887: anti-Catholic policy in the Màràb Mellaš after Dogali 18 


This Ras Alula, whom God sanctified like Jeremiah, and who was 
sealed in chastity like Elijah, and in purity adorned like John, he said to 
Abba Tàklà Maryam—for he observed the word of the books which says, 
* Do not give holy things to dogs, and do not throw your pearls before 
pigs ', and which further says, * If you have faith as a grain of mustard, 
and you say to this hill “ Depart ”, it shall be done for you’; and he was 
learned in the books of the prophets and apostles and diligent in works 
and in faith—he said, * Remember me, father, in your holy prayers, and 

46b give me permission that there be / an assembly in this place and encamp- 
ment; because there are wicked priests who separate the Word from 


16 According to a British envoy to Yohannes who saw Alula in late 1887, the Ras could not 
read or write: G. H. Portal, My mission to Abyssinia, London, 1892, 221. 

16 Aksum. 

17 The Egyptian garrison of Kassala. Some few of its troops managed to escape to Ethiopia 
after the town had fallen (see various evidence in SOAS miorofilm M.518, reel 8). Düglál is a 
village near Aylet whose people were probably attacked by the pro-Mahdist Habbab tribes in 
the period of the battle of Kufit. See Alula’s letter to Saletta, Asmara, 15 October 1885, in 
Giglio, Etiopia- Mar Rosso, v, no. 86, pp. 103-4. 

18 Expecting an Italian punitive mission, Alula intensified his activities against Catholic 
missions in his provinces (and also against Muslims—see Erlich, Ras Alula, 195-8). For examples 
see: Puglisi, Chié?, 14; M. Da Nembro, La missione dei minori Cappuccini in Eritrea 1894-1952, 
Rome, 1953, 18. 
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His Father and from the Holy Spirit, in honour and in form, in wish and 
in volition ’.1° 

This Abba Täklä Maryam said to him, ‘ My lord, all that you have 
thought in your heart is good. What you say to me with your mouth is 
more tasteful to me than honey and sugar. And it pleases my heart like 
the scent of incense and like the flower of the pomegranate °. 

They held an assembly, and he set up for them a testimony from the 
books, which says, ‘And as the Father has life, so to the Son He gave 

47a life, in order. that life might be with Him’, and / this, and more like it. 
The men of Särayë and Hamasén who were assembled in this assembly 
lacked anything to say, and were troubled on that day. And the people 
who looked on marvelled at the flavour of the word and the answer of 
the mouth of Abba Tüklà Maryam, for it came out of his mouth like a 
flame of fire. After the faith had been corrected, and they had worshipped 
the Word, Ras Alula said, ‘Obey the Word, and do homage to His 
holiness’. And he praised God, saying, ‘ This which You have concealed 
from the wise, You have revealed to me’. 

The country of Hamasén was sanctified by the passing of the foot of 
Ras Alula, and he ate the blessing of the land and the produce of the 
fields. Their many cows and sheep multiplied and became many in their 

47b pastures /. Their walls did not fall down, and there was no weeping in 
their land, because the word of the mouth of Ras Alula was sharper than 
a sword. Because of his majesty the ground trembled, and the mountains 
and hills melted. 


Late 1887 and early 1888: the Italian punitive mission ?? 


After this all the wicked and the apostates assembled and made an 
encampment in caves and pits in the ground, in order that the word of 
the book might be fulfilled which says, ‘ Foxes have holes *,?' for like foxes 
which are deceitful, so do they adulterate with falsehood the word of 

‘God; and which further says, ‘ They returned and angered Him in the 
waste lands, and troubled Him in the desert ’. 

He (Alula) made a long prayer and said, ‘O Lord, look towards my 


19 The people under attack here are evidently ‘ dyophysites ’, who believe that the incarnate 
Christ (i.e. the Word) was ‘ in two natures’. From the Ethiopian Orthodox point of view this 
is criticized as ‘ adding a fourth member to the Trinity ’—i.e. the human nature of Christ—and 
thereby improperly separating the Word from the Father and the Holy Spirit. 

20 An Italian punitive mission of 20,000 troops headed by General San Marzano concentrated 
at Massawa in late 1887. By January 1888 this Italian army was well entrenched in Sáhati and 
neighbouring positions. 

21 The Italian method of entrenchment embarrassed the Ethiopians, who were accustomed 
to do battle in the open. It was regarded with contempt by the Ethiopian warriors: ‘ In order 
to avoid war’, Alula addressed General Gené, ‘ you stayed in the middle of the sea like fishes. 
Later you came out and like rats you have dug trenches ...’ (Alula to Gené, 20 January 1887, 
Giglio, Etiopia-Mar Rosso, vi, no. 6, p. 11). 
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assistance, O Lord, hasten to my assistance. Let our enemies see and be 

26a ashamed’. He said this and more like it, / and having completed his 
prayer, he sent to the king, saying, ‘ Rise up, O Lord, in your resting place 
and in the ark of your sanctuary. For behold, our foes and enemies have 
exulted and have made pride abound upon us, and have surrounded the 
country of Hamasén. For they do not know that which the book says, 
* Do not be proud and do not shout in houses ” ’. 

The king, hearing this word, was angry.” ‘How did Satan fill the 
heart, and how did you dare to come towards me!’ And the Italians rose 
up and went to the country of Hamasén, and arrived at a place called 
Addi Nafas. 

There was a noble appointed over Willo, by the name of Ras Mika’él,”® 
whom the king of kings Yohannes loved, because by his word and by his 

26b command he (Mika’él) had entered / ——- the great Christian faith 
and had been baptized with Christian baptism, and had become one who 
pleased God. He said to the king, ‘Give authority to me and to Ras 
Alula, that we may go to the snake and to the scorpions—who are the 
Italians—who bite people and pour out the potion of death on the farthful— 
namely heretical teaching’. And he said to them, “Go in peace. May 
God help you with the help of our Mother of holy Zion, and may all the 
rebels and wicked men tremble and fear on account of you, and may God 
give you power and strength in time of battle. I myself will come with 
you, and I will not leave you to be orphans’. / 

24a The two of them went to the place of battle,?* Ras Alula leading him. 
And when he came to the edge of that place in which the Italians were, 
Ras Alula took off his adornments and made a crown of gold and clothes 
of gold braid and of silver; and he took a shield of gold and silver and 
girded his sword that was adorned with gold and silver. Many people 
were startled because of the adornments that were in all this, and fell to 
the ground and became like corpses, for like the lightning which comes 
from the east and is seen as far as the west, so is the coming of Ras Alula. 

And this Italian was startled and feared, and dug a deep pit and hid 

24b in it, for / he could not look on the face of Ras Alula. As wax is melted 
before the face of the fire, so were his enemies destroyed before his face. 
He (Alula) said, ‘Come, come out of this den, and let us see each other 
face to face’. And he (Italian) said to him, ‘I will not come out of this 


?2 Yohannes was then (December 1887) at Lake Ashange receiving the British mediator 
Portal. Portal attributed to Alula’s message the emperor's refusal to come to terms, i.e. to cede 
territory to the Italians, and also to remove Alula from the political scene (FO 403/90, Portal 
to Baring, 25 December 1887; Portal, My mission, 161-2). 

23 The Galla leader, formerly Muhammad ‘Ali, the future Negus Mika’él. 

24 For details of this Italian-Ethiopian confrontation see Ministero della Guerra, Storia 
militare della colonia Eritrea, Roma, 1935; WO [War Office in PRO] 33/55 A322, ‘ Eritrea, 
a history of the Italian possessions in the Red Sea’; also Erlich, Ras Alula, 205-12. 


25a, 


25b 


36a 
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house of mine, unless you have gone away °. The king and his troops went 
away; and he (Italian) went away.” 

After they had gone away, he (Italian) sent to his land, and said, 
‘O king, order us to return to our land, for we cannot contend against a 
man by the name of Ras Alula, powerful and very strong, and we became 
like dead men before him. To us he seemed like David the killer of ten 
thousand, or like Barak and Jephtha’. The Italians were subjugated, 
their country trembled /, and the hills which have hills within them 
shook, which means not hills, but the kings and princes and nobles of that 
land. They said, ‘ It is fitting for us that we be subject to him, not willingly 
but by compulsion, in order that he should not destroy our land, and 
not kill our people’. They brought him everything that he wished; for 
all who seek shall find, according to the word of our Lord, which says, 
‘Seek, and you shall find’. The Italians who were in the enclosure saw 
him with fire coming from his face, and it burnt up the apostates. And 
they said, ‘ We have sinned and erred that we came against you. For we 
have become as sheep without a shepherd °. 


1888: the Mahdist threat ?9 


After this the king said to him (Alla), * My son, / stay here, and I will 
go where God commands me’. 

He arrived in the country of Aksum, in order that he might see the 
celebrations and the institutions of our Mother of Zion, the great land, 
which is above all lands, for he had wished for a long time to see the 
celebrations at our Mother of Zion. Is not the celebration of Zion as 
follows ? The priests take up branches of plants, and the children and 
infants call out and say, ‘ Hosanna in the highest !'. The people, and the 
leaders who go before and come behind, say, ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David ', while the chief priest is in the midst of them, seated on a female 
donkey. 

The king was amazed, and he said, * All the glory of the daughter of the 

king / 
[of the king of Rome. Ras Alula detained the king] (and the king) of kings 
revealed their impure religion and hateful works. Their religion says as 
follows, ‘Say “No” to God, and “Yes” to the demon which is 
Muhammad ’.?? | 

He spoke like this to the nobles and princes about these pagans, ' For 


25 On 25 March 1888 Alula failed to entice the Italians to fight in the open (see description 
in FO 403/91, Slade to Savile, 4 April 1888). Later, however, the Italian expedition had to 
leave without taking revenge for Dogali. 

36 While the emperor was facing the Italians, Gondar was destroyed by a Mahdist invasion 
(23 January 1888) (seo Holt, Mahdist state, 172). Yohannes then decided, following Alula's 
failure to fight the Italians, to spend Easter in Aksum and to decide there about his next move. 

27 These are the Mahdists. Yohannes was deeply moved by the destruction of Gondar by Abi 
‘Anja and insulted by an aggressive letter from the Khalifa (see Shugayr, T'arikh al-Südün, 474). 
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behold, they have destroyed our land and burnt:our churches, and 
blasphemed against our true faith. Among our people there are those they 
killed, and those they took captive, and those they made to enter their 
impure religion. What then should we do ?'.8 And the nobles 2° were 
silent. There was not one of them who spoke either good or bad. 

96b At that time the Holy / Spirit filled Ras Alula, true of faith, for he was 
zealous for the faith of Christ and diligent in works and good deeds like 
Elijah the prophet and like John the Baptist. He opened his mouth and 
said, “ What are these pagans, who do not know God? Let us go and do 
battle with them, on behalf of the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let us 
not fear the majesty of their appearance. Is it not written concerning us, 
that which says, “ Do not fear death, that you may obtain life, because 

37a death does not relinquish you " ? And / as for you, think upon that which 
is above, where Christ is’. By saying this, he strengthened them, and 
removed fear from their hearts; and they spoke like him, with one voice, 
as of one man. The king said to him, ‘ You have spoken well, O elect 
Ras Alula, a man faithful after my heart’. And the matter ended with 
this good counsel.®° 

After this, Yohannes king of kings went towards Begemdir,3! and Ras 

Alula remained in Hamasén, the land of his jurisdiction.22 After a short 
time Ras Alula followed him, and the two of them arrived together at 
the place which is called Dibra Tabor.9? After this they passed on towards 

37b Gojjam, the other side of / the water of Geyon, which is the Abbay.* 
There they performed many great deeds by reason of the rebellion of the 
king of Gojjam.?5 


?? With the Italians still in a threatening position and the loyalty of his great vassals quite 
doubtful (see below, n. 31), Yohannes must have been reluctant to fight the Mahdiyya at that 
stage. 

?? According to Italian employed spies the following leaders were assembled in the emperor's 
camp in late April and early May 1888: Ras Mika'el, Ras Hagos, Dajjazmaé Tddla of Ayba, 
Büjerond Lawté, Dibbab Ar'aya (he deserted the Italians and returned to Yohannes's camp in 
February 1888), and Ras Alula (ASMAI, DI (Diarii Informazioni) Inf. Sa‘id Muhammad, 
8 May 1888). 

%0 Thus, after his anti-Italian policy proved a partial failure and Alula was in disgrace with 
the emperor (see Erlich, Ras Alula, 212-18), the Res managed to re-establish himself by urging 
a war against the Mahdiyya. 

%1 In late May Yohannes left Aksum for Maqalé, where he planned to spend the rainy season 
(ASMAT, DI, 16 June 1888). But when he heard tha; Negus Menelik and Negus Tükla Haymanot 
had joined hands in rebellion against him (Limlim, 36; Antonelli to MAE, 11 June 1888, 
LV, xv), he hastily left on 7,July 1888 for Dübrü Tabor. 

??In late May Alula returned to Asmara but was immediately summoned to Maqalé by 
Yohannes. He left on 14 June 1888 to meet his master en route to Dibra Tabor (ASMAT, DI, 
16 July 1888, Inf. Keflu Drar). 

33 Late July 1888. 

34 The Blue Nile. 

*5 Yohannes crossed the Abbay on.6 August 1888. Alula followed him a month later to help 
besiege Taklii Haymanot on Amba Gibella. Again the author has preferred to avoid discussing 
most important domestic affairs, this time Yohannes’s relations with Takla Haymanot and with 
Menelik in late 1888 and early 1889. 
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March 1889: the battle of Matamma, the death of Yohannes 


Then Yohannes, king of kings, went down towards Mátümma, which is 
in the country of the west, while Ras Alula went in front of the encampment 
of the faithful, remembering that which says, * Be zealous for good ’. 

Arriving there, the king arranged all his troops on the right and the 
left, behind and in front.? The priests and bishops followed him, carrying 
the tabot with all the vessels for its service. Who is able to tell of the 

38a slaughter of that day, or how majestic / that hour was? At that time 
Yohannes was like our Lord in his sufferings, for all his followers were - 
scattered as the disciples were scattered, leaving their Lord. Ras Alula 
alone remained, as John the Evangelist remained while the disciples were 
scattered. Ras Alula was wounded 38 on four sides. As for the king, his 
right hand was pierced. These five wounds of the two of them were like 
the five nail wounds of our Lord. Yohannes, king and martyr, was stabbed 
on his right side; this was like the stabbing of the side of the life-giving 
Lord. 
They returned to their base, and the king sorrowed because he had 
38b not finished off / these impure Muslims. An angel of peace, a servant 
of (the archangel) Michael, consoled him, and said to him, ‘Do not be 
troubled, my lord, because this is from God’. That night 3 the king passed 
the time in greab pain. 

When it was morning, Ras Alula came to him to know his condition, 
and he (Yohannes) told him a secret mystery concerning the house of the 
kingdom and concerning the house of his son Ras Mängäša. And he 
(Mángüía) came to his father (Yohannes), and his father said to Ras 
Alula, ‘O, my beloved and faithful one, behold your son, this Ras 
Mangaka. Protect your trust which I have handed over to you’. And 

39a to his son, / he said, ‘My son, behold your father, Ras Alula; do not 
reject his counsel, nor transgress his commands ’. 

Having spoken like this, he made & promise, and rested from the toil 
of this transitory world; and there was no one who knew, except a few 
chosen ones. They shrouded him in a good shroud, according to the 
manner of kings, and they placed him in a box which was made of wood 
which would not rot. On the next day they retreated, carrying his corpse. 


36 Ras Alula was not the commander of the Imperial Army. The command was given to the 
emperor’s nephews Ras Häylä Maryam and Ras Mängäša. 

37 Seo description of the battle by Eóüge Téwofelos in C. Conti Rossini, Italia ed Etiopia, 
Roma, 1935, 461-2. 

38 This is confirmed by ASMAI, DI, 2 April 1889, Inf. ‘Uthman 'Umàn. 

3? Between 9 and 10 March 1889. 

40 See Téwofelos’s description in Conti Rossini, op. cit., 461-2. Concerning Mangisa, see Táklü 
Sadeq Mikuriya, Yd-Ityopya tarik, 63. . 

11 See Téwofelos’s description. 
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When those knew, they hunted them and did battle with them as before, 
and the faithful people were conquered and finished off.” They were 
all left to the birds of heaven and to the beasts of the field. They 
99b lacked any one to bury them. Those who escaped from death / fled 
individually, leaving the corpse of Yohannes, the chaste one and martyr. 
But to the Muslims, the corpse of the honoured body was not revealed. 
I do not know if angels came down and took it up to heaven. God himself 
knows. 
At that time Ras Alula became strong in fighting and opted to die 
because of the love of Yohannes his lord. Nevertheless, he retreated, 
against his wish, because of those with him. 


1889: Alula fights for an independent Tigre 4 

After four days the two of them met, Ras Mängäša and Ras Alula, 
and they decided to go towards their land. They passed. along the road 
to Wägära and Semen, and went down to the lowlands of Sallamt.4® In 

40a those days they did not eat / food, but the power of God strengthened 
them until they reached the land of Tanbén.‘ 

Passing on from there, they arrived at the country of Aksum,” and 
the people of Zion received them, weeping and making lamentation for 
themselves and for Yohannes their king. They said, ‘ Alas for us, woe to 
us; for Yohannes our light is darkened, and our songs are done away with. 
Our praise is silent and from all that is great Zion is sealed off’. They 
made great weeping and crying, saying, ‘ Yohannes was the honour of 
kings, the glory of priests, the pride of young men, the riches of the poor, 

40b the hope of the hopeless, and the clothes / of the naked’. Then there was 
wailing, wailing without end. Then tears flowed like the water of the 
rainy season, which has no ending or completion. 

Ras Mangia and Ras Alula went in and greeted her (the church), the 
mistress, and kissed her doorposts, and went around all the sanctuary of 


*? According to a Mahdist historian this second clash took place on 12 March 1889 near the 
Atbara river, and ‘ Ras Alula, although he was the fire of the Abyssinians’ fire, ran away ° (Isma‘il 
b. ‘Abd al-Qadir, al-Tirdz al-mangüsh bibushrü qatl Yakanna& malik al-hubish, MS, School of 
Oriental Studies, University of Durham, fols. 125-30). See also Heruy Waldd ‘Sellasé, Ityopyanna 
mitdmma, Addis Ababa, 1901/1908-9, 14; Conti Rossini, op. cit., p. 26, n. 2; Shuqayr, Tarikh 
al-Südàn, 485. 

43 Yohannes's head was said to have been captured by the Mahdists and sent to Omdurman 
for exhibition (Holt, Mahdist state, 174). 

44 Alula and Mängäša (who according to Téwofelos was crowned in Mátámma) returned to 
Tigre after the death of Yohannes, and refused to recognize Menelik as emperor. They had to 
spend the following year fighting for their lives against local rivals who were sent or supported 
by Menelik or the Italians. 

45 Districts between Lake Tana and the river Tükküze. 

40 Early April 1889. 

4720 April 1889 (ASMAT, DI, 24 April 1889, Inf. Muhammad ‘Abd al-ITüfiz). 
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Zion, marvelling at the power of God. The priests and people of the 
country of Aksum, after they had finished their weeping and crying, said 
one to the other, ‘ Come, let us rejoice because of the coming of Ras Alula 
our lord, for he will protect our land, and he will save us from the hand 

41a of / the enemy that has no mercy '. Having assembled, they went to 
Ras Alula, and they said to him, ‘ Praise be to God in heaven, and peace 
on earth to him who pleases man, for He (God) has shown us your face, 
and has spared for us even you, the seed from Yohannes. If He had not 
spared you for us from death, we should have been like Sodom, and we 
should have resembled Gomorra ’. 

After this, two nobles rose up in rebellion, and Ras Alula said to Ras 
Mangia, ‘ Arise, let us go to fight Dajjaé Seyum,* because he has come 
from the country of the east, in order to destroy us and to remove the 
kingdom of Yohannes’. The heart of Ras Mängäša rejoiced at this counsel, 

4lb and they went together / towards the east 5? to search for him; but 
a trace of his path was not found. 

And the second time, Dajjazmat Däbbäb * followed after them until 
he reached the country of Endárta, and Ras Mängäša and Ras Alula 
returned towards him. He feared and trembled. When all the nobles of 
the country heard the sound of the coming of Ras Alula, chief of the 
princes, did they not tremble because of his majesty, and did not all their 
power fail? Dajjazmat Dübbüb said, ‘Have mercy on me, my lords; 
and especially my lord Ras Alula, forgive me ’. And he made reconciliation 
and peace, and there was great joy at that time. 

49a, On the third day, he (Däbbäb) wished to return / to his ormer work, 
and the evil of his counsel and the deceit of his heart were known to Ras 
Mängäša and Ras Alula, the good lords. Ras Alula seized with his right 
hand that man (Däbbäb), and with his left hand his brother, and they did 
not move at all. Is not this man strong of arm like Samson, and resolute 
like Joab ? They bound him with a strong chain, and when they returned, 


48 Probably the Italians and Menelik, who were soon to be parties to the Treaty of Ucciali, 
2 May 1889. 

49 Däjjazmač Seyum ‘ Abba Gobaz’ the son of Ras Gabri, Kidané of Zibul and Yohannes's 
sister. Seyum was appointed by Menelik over Tigre and in early 1899 entered Endárta (ASMAT, 
DI, 22 June 1889, * Informants who left Adwa on 16 June 1889 ?). 

50 From Tambén to Maqalé. Seyum did not capture Magilé, which was held by one of 
Mangd%a’s devotees. Following the arrival of the two Rases in Maqalé he avoided fighting and 
retreated to Ashange (ASMAI, DI, 21 June 1889, Inf. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hafiz). 

51 A son of Ras Ar'aya Demsu, a brother of Amlasu, and Alula’s greatest personal rival. 
Dübbüb had co-operated with the Egyptians in Massawa and later with the Italians. In February 
1889 when Alula was with Yohannes near Matamma he killed Alula’s man in Asmara, and took 
the town in the name of the Italians. In early July 1889, Dabbáb penetrated Támbén (ASMAT, 
DI, 17 July 1889, Inf. Muhammad Idris). Dàbbüb was then promised by the two Rases the 
kingdom of Tigre and thus was tempted to enter Máqüle where, probably on 17 July 1889, he 
was imprisoned by Alula and put on Amba Sülama (ASMAT, DI, Bahta Hagos to Baldissera, 
25 July 1889). Dübbüb escaped in May 1891, and was killed by Alula in September. 
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he took him to the high hill which is called the burial place of Abba Salama. 

After this Ras Alula went to Hamasén,® and all the nobles went each 
to his country. But Ras Mängäša remained alone in Adwa in the house 
of his father. 

After this, in the fourth month, Dajjazmaé Seyum came towards him 

42b (MdngdSa) * secretly, and not openly /; and when he knew the news of 
his coming, Ras Mángááa sent to the nobles, saying, ‘Come to me’. But no 
one came, There were those who stayed away from fear, and those who 
stayed away from deceit.^ But this Ras Alula was true without treachery, 
and fear did not enter into his heart. He arose with a burning heart and 
came with enthusiasm. He arrived at the place which they call Da‘ero 
Takh.® While he was there, Dàjjazmaé Seyum sent to him, saying, ‘ Come 
to me, my lord, and I will give you up to the half of my kingdom ’.** But 
Ras Alula, hearing this, was very angry, and became like fire, and said, 

43a ‘What have I to do with you? For me, I have no king except / Ras 
Mängäša, son of Yohannes the king. But wait for me in the place you have 
chosen °’. For the faith of Ras Alula was very great. 

Having passed to the right of Aksum towards his lord, he arrived at 
the west of this land of Aksum; and Dàjjazmaó Seyum came suddenly, 
and they had a battle." He fled before the face of Ras Alula, and the 
track of his path was lost; most of his troops were scattered individually, 
and not together. That man (Seyum) escaped from the hand of Ras 
Alula by deceit, saying, ‘ My lord, behold me, I am with you’. 

Ras Alula sent to Ras Mángása, saying, ‘ Come, enter your house, for 

49b I / your father have conquered Dajjazmat Seyum, our enemy’. Ras 
Mängäša came with joy and gladness, and gave him (Alula) the throne of 
his father Yohannes, with the result that the nobles and troops were 
amazed, and said, * How good is all the work of this Ras Alula !?. There 


52 On his march to Hamasén, Alula learnt that the Italians had taken Asmara (2 August 
1889). So he spent the period of August-November 1889 in Qohayn (ASMAI, DI, Tenente 
Zuiraghi, 30 August 1889). 

53 In late October 1889 Seyum took Maqalé and led his 1,500 troops towards Adwa (ASMAT, 
DI, 9 November 1889, unlike Conti Rossini, op. cit., 20). 

54 Dijjazmat Tadla Ayba and Wagshum Berru ' stayed away from fear’, while Düjjazmaó 
Sebhat Ardgawi of Agamé ‘ stayed away from deceit’. Sebhat, a descendant of Sebagadis and 
hereditary ruler of his province, swore allegiance to Mingi&a in early September 1889. Later in 
that month he sent to the Italians declaring himself an obedient servant of Menelik (ASMAI, DI, 
30 September 1889, Sebhat to Baldissera). 

55 Between Adwa and the Mürüb. 

59 Seyum and Mangdsa fought in Adwa on 2 and 3 November 1889. Mängäša was defeated, 
but managed to flee on the next day and to send for Alula from Qohayn. The two Rases were 
probably reunited in Da'ero Tükli (L. De Vito, Esercizi di lettura in lingua tigrigna, Roma, 1893, 
19; ASMAT, DI, 10 November 1889, Inf. ‘Ali Hamad Nir, Seyum to Baldissera, 8 November 
1889; Conti Rossini, op. cit., 19). . 

57 6 November 1889 at Enda Abunà Pàntülewon (Conti Rossini, op. cit., 19; ASMAI 3/6-33, 
Baldissera’s report of 15 November 1889). Seyum fled to Asmara. 
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were those who said, ‘But I would not have given honour to a non-relative’, 
and some said, ‘ He has done well '.5 

After a few days he (Alula) returned from the place where Dàjjazmaó 
Seyum had escaped, and arrived in the country of Agame. 

Dàjjazmaé Sebhat and Däjjazmač Seyum were united in one counsel 
and one wish. Ras Mängäša and Ras Alula, hearing this, went towards 

44a, them, and they found them in & place which they call / Zeban (Cg. 60 
They had a battle and fighting, so that all the nobles were scattered 
separately. Some fled as far as Tünben and some to Endarta, some to 
Sera‘ and some to Hahaylé, and some to Adwa. Ras Alula alone remained 
with him, and did not leave Ras Mängäša alone. He did battle for three 
days and three nights, without anyone causing him alarm, nor anyone 
overpowering him. But many chiefs of his troops died—those called 
BaySa Marka, Assillafi Zállilàw, and Abba GaA; and BaySa Talla and 
Fitawrari Asrobilla were wounded. From among them there were those 
whom they killed and those whom they captured. 

44b That Dajjazmat Seyum escaped as before * / and preceded them on the 
path as far as the boundary of Enda Mákwüni. He arrived there, and they 
followed after him. They found him at the foot of Alaje, and did battle 
with him for many days. His tent was torn, and powerful troops brought 
it; they brought it together with his bed. 

In this battle Ras Alula was wounded, and fear and trembling entered 
the heart of the nobles. They spent the whole night saying, ‘O lord, 
Ras Alula, protect us, and seek refuge for us from this people of the country 
of Enda Mäkwäni’. For against them were assembled the men of Enda 
Makwiini and the men of Azübo, the men of Wajerat 9? and the men of 

45a Endirta,®? and they were troubling them as / the men of the Philistines 
assembled against Israel to do battle with them and camped in Aphek. 

Ras Alula led them out of the place of battle as Moses led Israel out 


68 For the popular song praising Alula’s quick march to help Mángasa against Seyum and 
his ‘ restoring the throne to the owner of the throne ’, see Conti Rossini, Proverbi tradizioni e 
canzoni tigrine, Roma, 1912, 297; and Abba Gasparini, Yä-Ityopya tarik, Asmara, 1955/1962-83, 
187. 

59 The Italians rearmed Seyum and united him with Sebhat of Agamé who had claimed to be 
also a supporter of Menelik (see p. 324, n. 54). 

60 Hast of Amba Seyon in Haramat on 2 December 1889 (ASMAI, DI, Albertone, 9 December 
1889, 16 December 1889; ASMAT 3/5-33, Orero to MAE, 11 December, 1889). 

61 Seyum probably tried to return to Maqalé and expect there Menelik’s help. Alula and 
MangéSa followed him, andthey joined battle near Amba Alajé probably in late December 1889. 

82 Districts around Lake Ashange. ‘ The men of Azabo, the men of Wajerat’ are the Azabo 
Galla, who are notoriously known as ferocious lawless people. The Azabo Gallas were one of the 
few Galla tribes which had not intermarried with the Amharas. For an Ethiopian attempt to 
pacify this area as late as 1929, see C. Zoli, Etiopia d'oggi, Roma, 1935, 139-62. For the Azabo 
Gallas’ treacherous behaviour in the battles against the Italians in the second World War, see 
L. Mosley, Haile Selassie, London, 1964, 222, 224, 226, 261. 

63 Endàrta, unlike Tdmbén and Adwa, was not a centre of resistance to Shoan hegemony 
in Ethiopia. (For reasons, see Erlich, Ras Alula, 251, 256.) 
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of Egypt. And he returned to Tänbēn, the land of his birth, which is 
Mánüwé,9^ and Ras Mängäša followed after him. 


March 1890: Mängäša submits to Menelik against Alula’s advice 


When they were in their land, the king Menelik came, and arrived at 
Mäqälē, the residence of the king, and entered into the throne-room of 
the king.® 

When Ras Alula heard that he had gone into the throne-room of the 
king, spiritual zeal seized him, and he sorrowed greatly. His viscera 

45b blazed like a reed stem before the face of the fire, and he said / , ‘ Where 
is the country of Yohannes, and where is his resting place ? Where will 
be found the traces of his path ? °. He further said, ‘ I will not pay homage 
to him (Menelik), and I will not bow down to the glory of his kingship, 
because he is - —— (an intruder in the) house of the king’. Ras Alula did 
not change his word at all, because he did not fear anyone, neither king 
nor anything that is.55 Is he not a man powerful and warlike? And 
he counselled against him (Menelik) that he should seize him on the path 
and take his possessions. But the nobles and princes were not in agreement 
with this counsel, and they said to Ras Mängäša, ‘Go in to him, and 
bow down to him’. And he went in against his will, because the counsel 
of the nobles overruled him. 


APPENDIX 


During the seven years from early 1890 to his death on 15 February 1897, 
Alula continued to play a significant role in his country’s history. As the 
champion of the Tigrean cause, Alula did not let Mängäša travel to Addis 
Ababa, as Menelik demanded. Alula’s policy was to persuade the Italians in 
Eritrea to regard Tigre as a buffer state and help it preserve its independence. 
In late 1891 and early 1892, Alula’s policy proved to be a temporary success 


84 Tt was in the church of Mánüwe that this MS was found. 

66 i.e. Yohannes's palace. Menelik, upon hearing about the failure of Seyum, marched north- 
wards and entered Miaqalé on 23 February 1890 (Conti Rossini, Italia, 27; WO 35/55, ' Eritrea 
Report ’). 

68 In Tambén in early 1890 M&ngü$a and Alula were facing possible immediate destruction. 
On 26 January 1890, Adwa was occupied by an Italian force of which the aim was ‘ the sending 
to Italy of Ras Alula’ (General Orero’s letter of 22 February 1890 in R. Truff, Precursont 
dell'impero africano, Milano, 1936, 176). (This invasion was disapproved of by Menelik, and the 
Italians had to retreat.) Agamé under Sebhat was hostile and Endirta was occupied by the 
emperor's army. The few followers of Alula and Mangaša suffered heavily from the famine. 
(For the famine see R. Pankhurst, ‘The great Ethiopian famine of 1889-1892’, University 
College Review (Addis Ababa), Spring 1961, 90-103, and L. Mercatelli, * Nel paese di Ras Alula °, 
Corriere dt Napoli, 139-14 May 1891.) 

8? Those were probably headed by Ras Hagos, Dajjazmaé Embaye, and Bajerond Lüwte, 
the only other prominent leaders known to be then in MüngüSa's camp (Erlich, Ras Alula, 269). 

68 On 16 March 1890 Münga&sa submitted ceremonially to Menelik. Tigre had to be divided 
between Mangia, Seyum, and Mäášäša Wirgé, one of Menelik's most loyal officers. Ras Alula 
had to be removed from the political scene. 
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and Mängäša started regarding himself as a sovereign. A change in Italian 
policy rendered it a failure and Alula’s only way to stop Mängäša from going 
to Menelik was to revolt against him. He did this twice in late 1892 and early 
1893, only to be defeated and publicly humiliated. Alula was then, ironically 
enough, saved by Menelik’s envoys. The emperor, whose relations with Italy 
deteriorated, understood that Alula, the living symbol of the Italians’ previous 
military defeat at Dogali, might well serve him in future developments. Thus 
when Mängäša finally marched to Addis Ababa in 1894, Alula followed him to 
remain there as Menelik's man. His activities during the period 1894-7 were 
in the service of this emperor whose hegemony over Ethiopia was most obviously 
recognized by Alula. 

‘I then turned to king Menelek’, Alula told Wylde in their meeting of 

91 June 1896 at Aksum, ‘ as the only man who could restore order, and since 

that time I have thrown all my influence on his side, in order to unite 

Abyssinia once more’ (A. B. Wylde, ‘ An unofficial mission to Abyssinia ’, 

Manchester Guardian, 14 May 1897). 

Alula contributed substantially to the great victory of Adwa over the invading 
Italians. He died ten months later after a clash with Ras Hagos. 

It is a pity that this MS is not complete. One may think of several reasons 
for the interruption of the writing in early 1890. It may be that the biographer 
met his death in such a period of famine and epidemic (for the high rate of death 
in Alula’s camp see L. Mercatelli, ‘ Nel paese di Ras Alula ’, Corriere di Napoli, 
13-14 May 1891). Another possible reason is that the biographer may have 
been a priest, a native of Mánüwe, affiliated with the church of Aksum (possibly 
the Abba Täklä Haymanot mentioned in leaf 6b, or the Abba Tāklä Maryam 
mentioned in leaves 23b, 21b, 46a, 46b, 47a); in April 1890 Adwa and Aksum 
were given by Menelik to Dájjazmaó Mäšäša Wargé, a sworn enemy of Alula, and 
the biographer would then have had to leave. It was probably then that the 
MS was transferred to Manawé, where the church was rebuilt by Alula in 1890, 
1891 (see Erlich, Ras Alula, 311, and the inscription on the bell of the church). A 
third reason could be that the biographer, keen on describing Alula’s heroic 
activities against national enemies, was reluctant to write about the subsequent 
period, during which Alula was active mainly in domestic affairs and was quite 
frequently a loser. Fourthly, it may be that the last part of the MS was lost or 
destroyed, as four sections from the middle have been. 

The career of Ras Alula, a man of low birth who managed to become a 
prominent leader, is not only a personal drama, but is a career which strongly 
influenced history during the late nineteenth century. We are very fortunate 
in possessing such a fascinating and illuminating contemporary Ethiopian 
biography of him. 


THE TOMB OF GHAZI EVRENOS BEY AT YENITSA 
AND ITS INSCRIPTION 


By VasrLiS DEMETRIADES 


(PLATES I-II) 


Yenitsa, in Ottoman Turkish Yenije-i Vardar or Vardar YeniJesi, is a small 
town some 50 km. west of Thessaloniki. Situated at the foot of Mount Paikon, 
near the lake of the same name (which was drained several years ago), ib was in 
the Ottoman period an important Turkish military and cultural centre, 
particularly as being the base of the ghdzts, the ' warriors for the Faith’, 
who had followed the great march-lord (uj-begi) Evrenos ? on his campaigns in 
Thrace and Macedonia. Very early, perhaps as early as 1972,? Evrenos had 
come to Central Macedonia with his followers and settled in this place, where 
already there was probably a Byzantine castle.* There soon grew up a township, 
from which Evrenos and his sons and grandsons set out on repeated raids in all 
directions, devastating the countryside and preparing the way for the definitive 
occupation of Macedonia, and later of Albania, by the ‘central’ apparatus 
under the command of the sultan. It is probable that the several occupations 
of various towns in this area, such as Veria (Turkish: Karaferye) and 
Thessaloniki, were the achievement of these raiders. Yenije soon had a con- 
siderable Turkish population, so that in 1430, after the final occupation of 
Thessaloniki, Murad II was able to order the deportation from there to the 
newly-conquered city of a thousand Turkish families without reducing Yenije’s 
prosperity.® 

Yenije was the town of the ghdzts par excellence. The whole area between 
Thessaloniki and Yenije, from *Avret-hisàr (Yinekokastron, near Kilkis) to the 
north as far as the river Karasu (Aliakmon), contained numerous villages and 
landed estates (čiftlik) the ownership of which had been granted to Evrenos by 
the sultan in recompense for his achievements. Evrenos converted these 


1 For the history of the town during the Ottoman period, seo M. Kiel, ‘ Yenice Vardar 
(Vardar Yenicesi—Giannitsa), a forgotten Turkish cultural centre of Macedonia of the 15th and 
16th century °’, Byzantina Neerlandica, 11, 1972, 300-29, and further: V. Demetriades, I Kentriki 
kai Dytiki Makedonta kata ton Evliya Celebi, Thessaloniki, 1978, 207-34; idem, ‘ Ena firmani 
gia tin anegersi tis protis ekklisias ton Genitson °, Makedonika, xx, 1969, 324-35. 

2 For Evrenos and his descendants see the articles by I. H. Uzungargili in /sldm ansiklopedisi, 
Iv, 414-18, and by I. Mélikoff in Encyclopaedia of Islam, second ed., 1, 720-1; also Demetriades, 
Makedonia, 68-9, 216-19. 

3 The Turks, most probably Evrenos’s followers, appeared as raiders in Macedonia for the 
first time during the spring of 1372, see R. J. Loenertz, Les recueils de lettres de Démétrius Cydonés, 
Città del Vaticano, 1947, 175, and also A. E. Vakalopoulos, [storia tis Makedonias 1354-1833, 
Thessaloniki, 1969, 29. 

1 Demetriades, Makedonia, 22—4, 208-9, and, for the name Yenice, 62-4. 

5 Vakalopoulos, op. cit., 29-30, 36-49; Demetriades, Makedonia, 17-18. 

ê Ioannis Anagnostis, Diigisis peri tis teleftaias aloseos tis Thessalonikis, in Migne, PG, 
OLYI, col. 624; Giannis Tsaras, Ioannou Anagnostow Diigisis . . . , Thessaloniki, 1958, 62. 
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properties into wagf, endowments for the numerous pious foundations he had 
established in Yenije.? Many of these estates were inhabited by yürüks, Turks 
of nomadic origin, who had taken to agriculture. An important role in this 
settlement had been played by Sheykh llàhi from Simav (near Kiitahya), 
a well-known dervish-leader who was invited to Yenije by Evrenos’s grandson 
Ahmed Bey and who was, according to tradition, the founder of the nearby 
town of Naoussa (T: Aghustos).? 

Yenije remained the centre for the descendants of these ghazis, the evlad-t 
fatihan ‘sons of the conquerors’, right up to the last days of the Ottoman 
period in Macedonia, and the town retained its emphatically Turkish character 
up to 1912, with its predominantly Turkish population, and with its five large 
mosques and a dozen smaller ones, one or two ‘“umdrets (hospices), two madrasas, 
schools of law and theology renowned throughout the Ottoman Empire for the 
scholars and poets trained there, and numerous other pious foundations.!9 

The focus for all these activities was the tomb where the great conqueror 
lay. The mausoleum of Ghazi Evrenos Bey, built almost at the centre of the 
town, was a place of ceaseless veneration for all the Turks of Macedonia, and 
even today the indigenous Greek population remembers with reverence the 
* @hizi Baba’. The tomb is situated at the junction of several roads, hard by 
the baths which Evrenos caused to be built 1 and half-way along the street 
which leads from the Great Mosque of Iskender Bey ? to the mausoleum of 


7 According to Evliy& Celebi, he built in Yenije a small mosque (masjid), a theological 
school (madrasa), a hospice (‘imdret), situated near his tomb, from which food was distributed 
to everyone in need, a bath, and a great caravanserai, where 500-600 persons could be accom- 
modated and fed without charge (Seyahatname, vin, 171-2; Demetriades, Makedonia, 217-22). 
Besides the villagos mentioned above, Evrenos had devoted to the maintenance of these pious 
foundations the revenues of a vast summer-pasture (yayla) on Mount Paikon and of the nearby 
lake of Yenije (Seyahatname, viu, 174; Demetriades, M akedonia, 225-7). (I am preparing, 
from the surviving registers, a complete list of the villages and ¢iftliks belonging to the wagf.) 
The very suspect ‘ berat’ by which Murad I purportedly bestowed these properties on Evrenos 
has been examined most recently by I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, in Recherches sur les actes des 
règnes des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, Munchen, 1967, 228-30. 

8 Vakalopoulos, op. cit., 49-55. 

? For Sheykh Ilàhi, seo Kiel, op. cit., 308-10; Demetriades, Makedonia, 127-8; for Naoussa 
in the Ottoman period, see Demetriades, 245-8. 

10 Kiel, op. cit., 308-16; Demetriades, .M akedonia, 231-2. 

11 Kiel is mistaken in stating (318-20) that the baths were built by Ahmed Bey and that 
they have been demolished: they are still standing, hidden by the ruined building of a Greek 
school. 

12 Kiel identifies the Great Mosque with that built by Evrenos’s grandson Ahmed (323-9). 
This cannot be correct. Evliy& records (vir, 175-6) that ‘ The tomb of Sheykh Tlahi is in the 
mosque (mesjid) of Ahmed Bey, situated on an eminence ^ and later (176) that he is buried 
‘where the medrese and the tekke stand’. The ruins of the madrasa were visible until a few 
years ago, situated near a small mosque on a hill at the north-western end of the town, so that 
it is this mosque, known in later times from its proximity to the barracks as the * Army Mosque ' 
(‘Asker Jümi'i), which must be the mosque of Ahmed Bey. The large mosque at the eastern 
entrance to the town must be that built (in 915/1509-10, according to Evliya) by a later 
descendant, Iskender Bey: Evliy& mentions first (vu, 170) the “ Iskender Jami‘i’, as being 
the largest in the town, and says that it is in the market (éarshi)—and the ruins of the market 
are still to be seen close by this large mosque. 
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Evrenos’s most famous grandson Ahmed, where a clocktower, built by another 
member of the family in 1753, still stands. Near-by was the large palace in 
which the last members of the family lived until 1912.12 

Part of the town, particularly its Turkish section, was destroyed by fire 
when the Greek army captured Yenije in 1912. The Turkish monuments which 
survived were preserved fairly well until the second World War, but during 
the years 1941-5 the inevitable neglect had disastrous results. Nevertheless the 
town still contains several important Turkish monuments: the tombs of 
Ghazi Evrenos and of Ghizi Ahmed Bey, the Great Mosque (Jami‘-i Kebir), 
the Army Mosque (‘Asker Jami‘i) in the barracks at the upper end of the town, 
the hammdm of Evrenos and the clocktower still stand, although, because of 
later additions, the character of some of them may not be immediately apparent. 
Recently the Greek Archaeological Service has declared them to be historical 
monuments and has announced its intention to reconstruct them, restoring 
them so far as possible to their original state. 

Evliya Celebi, who visited Yenie in the spring of 1668, recorded the 
following description of the tomb.14 

‘ Ghazi Evrenos is buried in this town in a stone building with an admirable 
dome covered with lead. Under that bright dome the martyr-ghdzis lie in two 
storeys. One descends below ground level by a stone stairway with three 
steps, and there lies Ghazi Evrenos, devoid of hope, in his sacred tomb, in a 
long marble sarcophagus; this is a gloonry level. But in the apartment above 
this basement-room, also under the dome, there is another marble sarcophagus ; 
the chronogram on the stones at its head and foot is [blank], which gives “ in 
the year eight hundred and twenty ”, but his sacred body is buried in the marble 
sarcophagus at the lower level. In no other country have we seen such a radiant 
tomb built in this fashion. Since it is so high, it is adorned all around with 
windows, and is thus a dome full of light, a veritable pavilion of Iram. On its 
walls are graffiti, in various fine hands, of every traveller by land or by sea.’ 

Today the tomb is not visible from the street, because it is'enclosed within 
the precincts of a recently built cotton-mill, which uses it as a store. The 
present building cannot be that which Evliya described: the original building 
must have been destroyed, by earthquake or fire, to be replaced towards the 
end of the nineteenth century by the existing rectangular construction, brick- 
built in neo-classical style, with large windows in its walls and (instead of a 
dome) a flat roof (plate 1). The floor is now level with the road, without any 
steps, and is paved with black and white tiles, probably of Turkish origin. 
The entrance, in the south side, gives access to a large room, nearly square, 


19 See P. Voutierides, ‘ Neai ellinikai poleis— Genitsa ’, Panathinaia, xxv, 1912-13, 210. 
Emin Bey, Evrenos's descendant in the thirty-third generation, then owned large estates in the 
vioinity. 

M Seyühatnüme, vi, 175; Greek translation (based on the Istanbul MSS rather than the 
printed text) in Demetriades, Makedonia, 228-9. 
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having beyond it a second, oblong, chamber. On the south wall of this second 
chamber, to one's right as one enters it, is a mihrab-niche. 

As the cotton-mill is in use for only a few weeks in the year, the tomb is 
usually inaccessible. It was a happy chance that in 1974, during one of my 
visits to Yenitsa, I found the mill open and the tomb empty. There, built mto 
the wall opposite the niche, was an Arabic inscription. Nobody could tell me 
when, why or by whom it had been put there; yet one look was enough to 
suggest that this might be the inscription which Evliyà mentioned but whose 
text he omitted to record. 

The inscription, as is clear from the photograph (plate 11), is in two sections, 
the upper one containing three lines, the lower one four. The upper section is 
a little wider (58-5 cm.) than the lower (53-5 cm.). This discrepancy, together 
with the fact that the upper section lacks a bottom border, suggests that the 
two were originally separated, one being the head-stone and the other the 
foot-stone of the sarcophagus which Evliyà saw. Whatever accident destroyed 
the original tomb, it is to be presumed that when it was rebuilt the two sections 
of the old inscription were set in the wall where they are now. 

The stones are marble, the upper one being 67-5 cm. high to the top of the 
decorative design over the text and the lower one, including the uninscribed 
space under the text, 104-5 cm. Each line of the first is 12 cm. high and of the 
second 11 cm. The script is thuluth. Traces of red and gold colouring can be 
detected under the existing coats of whitewash. 


Text 15 


eA! Las} slo Dt bal jl ge fay Ob ui 
DRGSPPUEO INVENT Yt 
ell all eu HUE eus tly oisi pU 
ce ot Jos! Cale eU oS os coUa 
bs all day SI ol F lbs od alll 5g 

Q^ ge LV el d ule, 

ares AMA, cy phe and dl ui 


Translation 


Has died and been transported 1° from the Abode of Transience to the Abode 
of Permanence, the recipient of [God's] mercy / and forgiveness, the felicitous, 


15 The inscription was read with the help of my former tutor at SOAS, Professor V. L. Ménage, 
to whom I am most grateful for his suggestions. 
16 »,9.1. is clear, although intagala is the normal verb in such a context. 
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the martyr," king of the ghàzis and the fighters of the jihad, / slayer of the 
infidels and the polytheists, he who has visited the Sacred House of God, / he 
who has performed the circumambulation between the Corner and the Station,” 
Hajji Evrenoz son of ‘Īsā, / may God illumine his grave and may his dust be 
fragrant, to the mercy of Almighty God / and His approbation,” on Wednesday 
the seventh of / the month Shawwal in the year 820 of the Hijra. 


The inscription, one of the oldest Ottoman inscriptions to survive in 
Macedonia, thus gives the precise date of Evrenos's death: Wednesday, 
17 November 1417. The high title of malik al-ghuzat wa "l-mwjáhidin, though 
not apparently unparalleled,?' is an index of the pre-eminence accorded at his 
death to the aged founder of Yenitsa.?? 


17 An Ottoman register (cited in Vakıflar Dergisi, 1, 1942, 342) refers to Evrenos as ‘ said 
al-hayàt wa shahid al-mamat’. The use of the term shahid does not necessarily imply death in 
battle or by some sudden disaster: see P. Wittek, Das Fürstentum Mentesche, Istanbul, 1934, 
145-6, referring to J. H. Mordtmann’s notes in Der Islam, xi, 1922, 223 and 226. 

18 i.e. the * corner of the Black Stone and the maqüm Ibrahim, see (e.g.) Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, art. * Tawaf’ (Fr. Buhl). 

19 Eyrenos's father was known as ‘ Prangi’ ‘Isa, after the name of the village where he was 
buried; the alternative name of the locality has been read as * Swak’ (by Ü. L. Barkan, in 
VD, xt, 1942, p. 342, no. 185) and ‘ Kiroik ’ (by I. H. Uzungarsili, in Osmanlı tarihi, x, second ed., 
1961, p. 562, n. D). Prangi is situated near the right bank of the river Evros (T: Merig), some 
six km. east of Didymotikhon, and gave its name to a much-frequented ferry-point over the 
river (Cengiz Orhonlu, ‘ Gemioilik’, Türkiyat Mecmuası, xv, 1969, at pp. 160 and 169). 

20 From ¿lä . . . apparently an anacolouthon: one expects al-muhtaj ilā . . . preceding the name 
of the deceased; but compare the equally loose wording in two funerary inscriptions published 
by F. Ismail Áy&noglu in * Fatih devri ricali mezar taşları ve kitábeleri ' (V.D, xv, 1958, 193—208) : 
p. 195, no. 4 and p. 199, no. 17. 

21 It is reported to have been used in the berdt, dated 793/1390, of Ghazi ‘Ali Bey, a son of 
Kose Mikhal, see slám ansiklopedisi, art. * Mihal-ofullar (by M. T. Gökbilgin), at cols. 285b, 
289b. 

22 Eyliyā’s mention of a ‘ chronogram ’ (in the context, nelije-i tarikh budur, he must mean 
more than merely ‘ date’) is puzzling. He must simply have made an error in writing up his 
notes (especially as A.D. 1417 would be a surprisingly early date for a true chronogram on an 
Ottoman monument), 


THE KUSANA TRILINGUAL 
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The publication by Professor Gérard Fussman of the trilingual Kusana 
inscription at Dasht-i Navur in Afghanistan 1 is a major event both for historical 
and linguistic studies. Appropriately termed by Paul Bernard ‘the Rosetta 
Stone of Afghanistan ’,? the find is impressive for its novelties, especially (in 
addition to Bactrian and Kharosthi) a well-preserved version in wholly unknown 
script and language. Yet unlike its namesake, it does not immediately solve 
all problems. 

The Kharosthi version, as elucidated by its editor, 1s clear enough as far as 
it survives. It mentions an era date 279, and a ruler who is apparently Wima 
Kadphises. The present writer, at a time when his only mformation was that 
the new find had versions in Bactrian and Kharosthi, had indeed conjectured 
that the titulary should be Wima, since that ruler was the last of the Kusanas 
to use a Kharosthi version on his coins. That the reading should include Wima’s 
name is thus appropriate enough. 

The Bactrian version, now much defaced, seems plausibly represented by 
the editor’s drawing, which no doubt gives as clear a rendering of what is on 
the stone as we can hope to see. Prolonged study by linguistic experts is 
obviously necessary, but from the empirical viewpoint it is worth making a 
suggestion that might help to explain the enigmatic spellings. It seems probable 
that the engraver had to work from a copy in cursive Bactrian written on 
parchment. As any student with experience of it will agree, a copyist of such 
an original will have been faced with many taxing ambiguities. The stone- 
cutter, unless proficient in the language (which was that of a different province), 
and required to convert such an original into lapidary characters, could often 
have confused alpha, omicron, and delta; gamma and tau; and indeed various 
other pairs of letters. 

The editor is completely justified in principle to insist on adhering exactly 
to the letter-forms appearing on the stone. Yet temptation to emend on the 
above hypothesis, where it gives plain sense, is extremely strong. For example, 
the penultimate word of the inscription, read (in his text) as wodo (while the 
alternative podo is entertained in the commentary), and of which the second 
letter is unquestionably omicron on the stone, invites the emendation paño 
‘here’ (as at Surkh Kotal)? The final word was already deciphered by 
Dr. Gershevitch, so the end of the text should then be pado yoavdo ' was read 
out (acknowledged ?) here’. This result seems to find a measure of confirmation 
in the editor's own reading tha ‘ here in the last line of the Kharosthi version. 

Again, the first word in I. 2 of the Bactrian, of which the editor’s text is 


1¢Doouments épigraphiques kouchans’, Bulletin de l’Ecole Française d'Extréme-Orient, 
LXI, 1974, 1-75. 

2 Chicago Tribune, 20 July 1968 (a reference I owe to the keen eye of Dr. John Hansman). 

3 W. B. Henning, ‘ The Bactrian inscription °, BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1960, 51. 
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pao Nava (the name of a deity), could more easily, despite its letter-forms, be 
taken as paovavo '... of Kings’; a conclusion strongly urged by the un- 
questioned Kharosthi version rajatirajasa ‘King of Kings’. The editor of 
course contemplated this solution, but felt obliged to follow the letter-forms 
engraved. Once more, the first word of 1. 3, at first sight joropyo, seems to 
correspond in position with (dhram4)kasa in the Kharosthi. If etymological 
justification for such a Bactrian form be not forthcoming, there would be strong 
temptation to emend the reading of the stone into doyapyo < *hu-kdrika ‘ the 
beneficent °’, a tolerable paraphrase of the Buddhist term. Such a form would 
closely parallel pifoyapyo in the monolith inscription of Nokonzoko, interpreted 
by the late Professor W. B. Henning in the same sense.4 A reader familiar 
with Bactrian curstve would not be surprised at a stone-cutter of modest 
accomplishments mistaking alpha for omicron, gamma for tau, and rho for san. 
(In this script, as in Greek, initial wpsilon is presumably always aspirated.) 
While therefore one cannot but admit the fundamental soundness of the 
editor’s method when he writes 5‘... il est toujours dangereux de supposer des 
erreurs, surtout dans un texte qu'on ne comprend pas’, it is none the less 
possible to think of making greater allowance for the difficulty (even for con- 
temporaries) of deciphering a text originally in cursive Bactrian script. So that 
since the readings suggested find some confirmation in the Kharosthi version, 
a flexible approach, entertaining possibilities of further emendation on the lines 
suggested, might be worth testing by a specialist in Eastern Iranian languages. 

The main concern of the present note, however, is with another problem. 
To take up the one detail of the inscription where the reading seems immediately 
to be certain: namely its date, the Macedonian month Gorpiaios in the year 
219.9 The present writer discussed the implications of this date in the unfinished 
inscription of Surkh Kotal (SK 2), where the year 279 can also be read." Both 
he and Professor Fussman are now in clear agreement that this reading is 
correct in both cases, and that the two inscriptions belong to the same year. 
In the present contributor’s view, his commentary written in 1963 holds good 
in its entirety for the new material. It was then argued that the ‘ Old Era’, 
using dates as high as 200-300, still remained in use by the Kusanas in 279 
because the Era of Kaniska was not yet inaugurated. That innovation would 
take place very shortly afterwards, though non-official inscriptions retained the 
* Old Era’ for several more decades. Since the newly-discovered inscription 
seems to mention Kaniska’s predecessor, Wima Kadphises, either as still living 
or but recently deceased in the year 279, the former analysis holds together 
well. The present writer's only divergence from Professor Fussman's latest 
conclusions thus turns on the conversion from relative to absolute chronology. 


Sart. cit., 50; cf. I. Gershevitch, review of Helmut Humbach, Die Kaniska-Inschrift von 
Surkh-Kotal, BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1963, 193. 

5 * Documents épigraphiques kouchans °, p. 15, para. 1. 

ê ibid., 12; 38. 

7* The Kaniska dating from Surkh Kotal’, BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1963, 500-1. 
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If the ‘ Old Era’ date of 279 is converted according to the same reckoning 
as Tarn applied to the copper-plate of Patika,’ (starting in c. 155 B.c.), the 
conversion, as previously argued, will be 279-155 = A.D. 124. Therefore, 
granted that Wima Kadphises was still living in that year, the view that 
relates the commencement of the Kaniska, Era to the year A.D. 78—start of the 
well-known Saka Era of India—is no longer to be sustained. For numismatic 
evidence makes it clear that Kaniska was the successor of Wima. Professor 
Fussman’s case is, however, that the start of Kanigka's Era must still be placed 
in A.D. 78. In order to make this possible, he resorts to a drastic change of 
absolute chronology. 

His solution is to revive a long dead theory that the starting-point of the 
high dates in Kus&na and other South Asian inscriptions is identical with the 
Arsacid Era of 247 B.o. We may recall, with some nostalgia, Fleet’s comment 
on this hypothesis in 1913 : * Just as unhappy is the reference . . . to the Parthian 
era of 248 B.c. as a possible solution of Indian dates. We have been spared, 
so far, any complications based on this reckoning; though they were once 
threatened. It is to be hoped they are not to be started now . . .".? 

The Arsacids never directly controlled the Taxila~-Gandhara—Paropamisus 
area where the datings according to our ‘ Old Era’ are found. These datings 
are moreover combined with months of the Macedonian calendar (e.g. Gor- 
piaios),? whereas Arsacid datings are regularly associated with the Zoroastrian 
months and calendar. Therefore Professor Fussman necessarily resorts to the 
special argument that the starting-point of 247 B.c. may not relate to the era 
of the Arsacids themselves, but to an otherwise unknown Era of Diodotus, 
whose revolt from the Seleucid Empire will have coincided more or less closely 
with the inauguration of the Arsacid era: ‘Il faut d'ailleurs se souvenir que 
cette ére que nous qualifions d’arsacide pourrait étre, à quelques années prés, 
une ère bactrienne, datant de la révolte de Diodote ’.” 

This special argument there is evidence neither to endorse nor deny, but 
there is no need to debate it here, because the reconstruction associated with 
it breaks down by reason of its own chronological inconsistencies. It will be 
seen that by shifting the start of the ‘ Old Era ' back from 155 B.0. to 247 B.c., 
all events which it fixes are moved 92 years earlier than according to the 
former hypothesis. Their relationship to events dated by other eras, including 
of course the well-known Vikrama or Azes Era of 57 B.c., is altered to the 
same extent. Over the broad perspective of South Asian history, two major 


8 W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, second cd., Cambridge, 1951, 501. 
° J RAS, 1913, 2, p. 986 (record of oral discussion). 

10 S, Konow, Kharoshthi inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 1, 1), p. Ixxxix, lists 
the five previously known occurrences of Macedonian months in the Kharosthi inscriptions. 

1 e.g. at Nisa, of. I. M. D'yakonov and V. A. Livshits, ‘ Novyye nakhodki dokumentov v 
staroy Nise’, Peredneaziatskiy Sbornik, 1, 1966, English summary p. 172; in the Arsacid 
parchment from Avroman, and the insoription of Khwasak from Susa, of. W. B. Henning, 
* Monuments and inscriptions of Tang-i Sarvak ’, Asia Major, NS, 1, 2, 1952, 176. 

12 * Documents épigraphiques kouchans ’, 50. 
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difficulties, fatal it may be thought to the Arsacid hypothesis, arise in 
consequence. 

The first difficulty concerns the time relationship, on that hypothesis, 
between the emperors Gondophares and Wima Kadphises. It happens that 
the dates of Gondophares are the best established reference-points of South 
Asian chronology. They are fixed by the Takht-i Bahi inscription, which 
defines the 26th regnal year of Guduvhara (Gondophares) as equivalent to the 
103rd year of an unnamed era. If the latter be equated, as it commonly is, 
with the Vikrama or Azes Era of 57 5.0., the solution is 103-57 = a.D. 46. The 
first regnal year of Gondophares is then 46-26 = A.D. 20. This result not only 
agrees with the general trend of the numismatic sequence, which places 
Gondophares somewhat later than the Indo-Scythian coinages which terminate 
with issues of Azes II, c. A.D. 2. It is also independently confirmed by the early 
Christian tradition, which narrates that shortly after the Crucifixion, probably 
C. A.D. 29 or perhaps A.D. 33, the Apostle Thomas arrived in Taxila to find 
Gondophares on the throne. It is not easy to reject the legend of Thomas as 
a pious fabrication, as advocates of other chronologies have sought to argue. 
For this is the tradition that has alone preserved through the Middle Ages the 
correct names of the Indo-Parthian emperors Gondophares and his brother 
Gad, details since fully confirmed by numismatie evidence. If the names are 
correct, and the synchronism compatible with the numismatic sequence, it is 
plausible to combine the indications of the tradition, and of the inscription of 
Takht-i Bahi, and accept the dates A.D. 20-46-- as established for Gondophares. 

Professor Fussman’s hypothesis, to which we now return, brings the date 
of the Dasht-i Nàvur inscription, year 279, back to A.D. 32. He does not 
mention Gondophares, but we see at once that these two powerful emperors, 
Gondophares and Wima Kadphises, would then have coincided precisely in 
time, if not in place. Their massive coinages, so different in character and 
metallic composition, must according to the logic of Professor Fussman’s 
theory, have been issued simultaneously. Moreover the extensive coinage of 
the Nameless King, Soter Megas (which in the common opinion of numismatists, 
must have postdated that of Gondophares by several decades, and have ante- 
dated that of Wima by at least one reign) is then seemingly telescoped out of 
existence. 

True, one can conceive that between Gondophares and a synchronous Wima 
there might have been some degree of geographical separation. If the former 
had his capital at Taxila, the latter could have maintained his main residence 
west of the Indus. A ruler Kapa is in fact mentioned with subordinate titles in 
the Takht-i Bahi inscriptions (a location west of the river), and was presumably 
contemporary with Gondophares. He is commonly supposed to have been one 


13 Konow, CII, rr, 1, pp. 58 and 62. 
14 W, Wright (ed. and tr.), Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, London, 1871, x1, 146 ff. 
15 * Documents épigraphiques kouchans ’, 40. 
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of the Kadphises kings,!? but numismatic evidence from Taxila makes it far 
more probable that the ruler named was the earlier Kusana prince Kujula 
Kadphises, whose silver coinage closely resembles that of Gondophares.”” It is 
far more plausible to suppose that Kujula was at times the competitor of the 
Indo-Parthian, and at times his feudatory, than to suppose the same of Wima 
Kadphises. With regard to this synchronism, therefore, the Arsacid hypothesis 
fails to satisfy critical examination. 

The second objection to the re-arranged chronology is concerned with the 
celebrated copper-plate of Patika.1® It was the need to explain that inscription 
which gave rise to the hypothesis of an era commencing in 155 B.c. The case 
was set out in detail by Tarn in his appendix ‘ The era of the Moga copper- 
plate from Taxila',? and recent discoveries have strengthened rather than 
invalidated his contentions. Thus Professor Fussman’s argument does Tarn 
far less than justice when he writes: ‘ L’ére de 155 est une ère inventée pour 
les besoins de la cause par Tarn. Elle ne repose que sur une succession 
d'hypothéses. Si, en ajoutant 279 à une hypothétique 155, on obtient pour 
Père de Kaniska une date voisine de 124, cette date ne peut être qu'hypothétique 
elle aussi ’.?° 

Such argumentation comes perilously close to sophistry. Naturally all 
attempts to construct a coherent chronology for the Kusana period have to 
involve the use of hypotheses, but the test of the most satisfactory is that which 
accommodates the widest available range of data, and provides the most 
consistent frame of reasoning. Tam, despite some digressive argumentation 
designed to prove that the era of the copper-plate was a Saka Era—a side-issue 
on which he very probably went astray, but which is quite irrelevant to the 
main consideration—established a starting-point for this reckoning c. 155 B.C. 
which is perfectly workable, and which subsequent discoveries, including indeed 
Professor Fussman’s own, have tended to support. 

The inscription of Patika on the copper-plate is dated to the year 78 of an 
unspecified era; it refers to the reign of a potentate maharayasa mahamtasa 
Mogasa. There is no serious doubt that this Great King of Kings who resided 
at Taxila is identical with the ruler known from coins as Maues, who minted 
at Taxila, as Jenkins has shown.?! It would be superfluous to detail here more 
than cursorily the numerous forms which are assumed by this name in Iranian 
and Indian dialects, for their identification cannot reasonably be called into 
question. An earlier namesake was the Saka Mavds«ns who led the charge of 


16 Konow, CL, u, 1, pp. 61-2. 

17 Sir John Marshall, T'axila, Cambridge, 1951, 1, 160-1; m, 839, nos. 201-21 and 841, 
nos. 258-60. The tentative attributions are now modified by D. W. MacDowall, ‘ The rise of 
Gondophares the Great’, summary of paper in Numismatic Chronicle, 1968, Proceedings, p. xi. 

18 Konow, CLI, 11, 1, pp. 23-9. 

19 W, W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, second ed., 494-502. 

20 * Documents épigraphiques kouchans ’, 39. 

21 G, K. Jenkins, ‘ Indo-Soythio mints’, Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, XYI, 2, 
1955, 14-16. 
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his compatriots’ cavalry at Gaugamela.? The above form could no doubt 
produce a Middle Iranian Moga, which the inscription of Patika renders in 
Kharosthi script. There are also realizations influenced by Gandhari Prakrit, 
which may include the genitive Moasa on the coins, and which explain the 
Greek spelling Mavov, known only in the genitive. 

The evolution of the numismatic sequence, so well interpreted by Jenkins, 
shows plainly enough that Maues’ career must. have preceded the inauguration 
of Azes I (fixed by the existence of his era in 57 ».0.); and must have followed 
the collapse of such Indo-Greek kings as Archebius in c. 100 s.c. The article 
cited has shown by a careful analysis that the rise to power of Maues was not 
followed immediately by an unbroken succession of Indo-Scythian emperors. 
The Indo-Greeks regained control for a time with the advent of Apollodotus IT, 
who was succeeded in his turn by Hippostratus. Thus only after two substantial 
reigns (judged by the volume of coinage), and a ding-dong struggle with the 
last-named, did Azes, descending from Arachosia, establish himself permanently 
enough to found his era. A further discovery makes plain that after the death 
of Maues, there also intervened the reign of a queen (his widow, presumably), 
Mahén by name, who thus made a short-lived bid to unify the Scythian realm.” 
When counting back from 57 B.C., in order to allow for all these interregna, 
we may allot 15 years for the sequence, which would bring the last year of 
Maues to 72 B.c. If we allot 20 years, his demise would fall c. 77 B.c. The precise 
date would fall somewhere between these two figures, which are of course only 
approximations, though fairly plausible ones. 

If then the dates of Patika’s inscription be calculated according to Tarn’s 
era of 155 B.C., the result is 155-78 + 1 = 78 B.c., which is seen to be possible. 
The Maira well inscription *4 also seems to name Maues, and to be dated in 
year 58 of an unknown era. In that case the readings are admittedly dis- 
putable, and a sceptic may omit it from the reckoning. However, if it be 
allowed, the solution is 150-58 -+ 1 = 98 »B.c., which is again within the 
presumed limits. There is indeed little doubt that Maues is also the Muki sri 
raya whose obsequies are commemorated by the Mathura lion-capital; the link 
is confirmed by the fact that Patika is there once more mentioned. The Mathura 
inscription bears no date, so one can only conclude it is later than the others. 
Yet from all this discussion it emerges that Tarn’s hypothesis agrees very 
closely with all the data available concerning the reign of Maues. Moreover, 
Tarn's hypothesis was designed solely to fix the date of the Patika copper- 
plate, and with no regard at all for the epoch of Kaniska, with which his book 
is not really concerned. If it now turns ovt, as appears to be the case, that his 
calculation incidentally provides a plausible solution for that problem also, 
that, in the present writer’s opinion, constitutes independent, and very strong 


22 Arrian, Anabasis, 11, 8, 3. 

23 G, Le Rider, ‘Monnaies de Taxile et d’Arachosie’, Revue des Études Grecques, LXXX, 
1967, 341. 

31 Konow, CII, rr, 1, p. 48. 
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.. corroboration for the reality of his era. It is not to be dismissed as mere 
conjecture. 

Let us see now what becomes of the same data according to Professor 
Fussman's chronology. Reckoning bv the Arsacid Era the date of the Patika 
copper-plate will be 247-78 + 1 = 170 B.c. Such a result separates Maues by 
more than 100 years from the enthronement-date of Azes, and makes him the 
contemporary of the Graeco-Bactrian king Eucratides. A student of the 

f numismatic sequence will have no difficulty in evaluating the plausibility of 
that solution. The seeming alternative is to accept the era of 155 3.c. for the 
Patika copper-plate. In which case it cannot legitimately be dismissed as 
“une ère inventée ’, but is to be acknowledged as having once existed, and 
therefore being possibly applicable to other problems. This is the dilemma 
which the advocate of the ‘ Arsacid theory ' must necessarily face. Until a 
definite position has been stated with regard to the Patika copper-plate, the 
whole thesis is but a tissue of ambiguities. 

Before concluding this critique, a word must be said of the ‘ Buddha of 

. Brussels ’, which the author discusses in his appendix III (p. 54). Here plainly, 
as he rightly observes, is a typical Gandhara Buddha seated upon a lotus, and 
entirely similar to specimens in the Peshawar Museum and elsewhere. But 
unlike any other, this sculpture is not only clearly dated, but actually bears 
a date according to the Kaniska Era. The date which it bears is the year 5. 
The upshot of this striking piece of evidence does not emerge very prominently 
in the body of the paper, though the author notices it on p. 42, and there 
concludes that it confirms the grouping of four important dated statues within 
the space of a century. For the present writer, an advocate, it will be remem- 
bered, of the ‘ short chronology ’ for Gandhara sculpture, the evidence of this 

. new date, and its compatibility with his previously published opinions, is far 

more cogent. Of the four dated Gandhara sculptures previously known, but 
bearing dates according to the ‘Old Era’, three were ascribed in his earlier 
paper ?5 to the second, seventh, and ninth years of Kaniska. The new piece, 
explicitly dated to the fifth year, falls neatly into place within a single decade. 

Here then would be found a clear demonstration that the propagation of the 

Buddha image was substantially a work of Kaniska’s lifetime. 

To sum up, the warmest congratulations are due to Professor Fussman for 
his painstaking study of the new, and surprising, trilingual; and for the 
meticulous drawings by which scholarship will henceforth know their texts. 
Yet with regard to their chronology, the present writer will be forgiven for 
seeing in their clearly legible dates, not indeed, as might be assumed on a hasty 
reading of the article, any refutation of the traditional opinion on South Asian 
chronology to which he had lent support: that there are three eras, com- 
mencing in 155 B.C., 57 B.C., and A.D. 125 or 128 (the last being the inaugural 


25 A. D. H. Bivar, ‘ Hariti and the chronology of the Kuganas’, BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 1970, 
18-19. 
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date of Kaniska). Rather, quite on the contrary, it provides the signal con- 
firmation of those views. Mature study and reflection, which will naturally 
include the hoped-for decipherment by appropriate specialists of the mysterious 
third ‘ unknown language ° version, will, it is confidently expected, endorse this 
opinion. 


THE MEANINGS OF THE TERM GOTRA AND THE 
TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE RATNAGOTRAVIBHAGA? 


By D. SgvronT Rurec 


I 


The word gotra is frequently used in the literature of Mahayana Buddhism 
to denote categories of persons classified according to their psychological, 
intellectual, and spiritual types. The chief types usually mentioned in this kind 
of classification are the Auditors making up the sravaka-gotra, the Individual 
Buddhas making up the pratyekabuddha-gotra, and the Bodhisattvas making up 
the bodhisativa-gotra.2 In the Samdhinirmocanasitra these three types con- 
stitute altogether different gotras, which thus coincide with the three separate 
Vehicles (yana) as recognized by the Yogicarin/Vijfiaptimatrata school? To 
these three some sources add the further category of the undetermined 
(aniyatagotra), which is made up of persons not yet definitively attached to one 
of the three preceding classes; and the non-gotra (agotra), that is the category 
made up of persons who cannot be assigned to any spiritual class.* Each of the 
first three categories is thus comprised of persons capable of achieving a 
particular kind of maturity and spiritual perfection in accordance with their 
specific type or class, the Auditor then attaining the Awakening (bodhi) 
characteristic of the Sravaka and so on.5 Especially remarkable in this con- 
nexion, and somewhat anomalous as a gotra, is the non-gotra, i.e. that category 
of persons who seem to have beer considered, at least by certam Yogacarin 
authorities, as spiritual ‘ outcastes ’ lacking the capacity for attaining spiritual 
perfection or Awakening of any kind; since they therefore achieve neither 
bodhi nor nirvana, they represent the same type as the icchantikas to the 
extent that the latter also are considered to lack this capacity.’ 

The three gotras mentioned first together with the aniyatagotra and the 
agotra are discussed chiefly in the Sastras of the Yogacarins ” and in the com- 
mentaries on the Abhisamayalamkara.§ 

In addition, the gotra functions so to speak as a spiritual or psychological 
‘gene’ determining the classification of living beings into the above-mentioned 
categories, which may be either absolutely or temporarily different according 
to whether one accepts the theory that the three Vehicles (ydna) are ultimately 
and absolutely separate because they lead to the three quite different kinds of 
Awakening of the Srivaka, Pratyekabuddha, and Bodhisattva—namely the 
extreme triyäna doctrine—or, on the contrary, the theory that the Vehicles are 
ultimately one because all sentient beings are finally to attain Awakening and 
buddhahood which are essentially one—in other words the characterized 
Madhyamika, version of the ekayāna theory.? 

The word gotra thus either designates extensionally a (soteriological and 
gnoseological) category or class; or it designates ¢niensionally the spiritual 
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factor or capacity that determines classification in such a category or class. 
In these meanings the term gotra is evidently related to the concept of a lineage, 
clan, or family, or of a genus; and its meanings are then associated with a 
socio-biological metaphor (gotra = hula, vamáa * family ’, etc.) and a biological 
or botanical metaphor (gotra = bija, ‘ seed, germ ").10 

A comparable concept is that of the Tathagata-lineage (tathágatavamáa) in 
which a Bodhisattva takes birth. In Mahayanist thought the Bodhisattva, is 
in fact represented as born in the family of the Tathagata (tathdgatakula) and 
hence as the son of the Jina (jinàtmaja), the very son (aurasah putrah) of the 
Buddha; this birth is considered to take place on the level of the Bodhisattva’s 
first spiritual stage (bhümi):? (And in the Vajrayana a person belongs, 
according to his nature, either to the tathagatakula presided over by Vairocana 
or to one of the other ‘families’, each of which is presided over by one of the 
other Jinas.) In the Avatamsaka we find as the name of a Bodhisattva, the 
appellation De- bZin- gSegs-pa’i-rigs-su: byun-ba'i: dpal = Tathagatagotrotpat- 
tiéri!?; and in another section of the same collection, the Gandavyüha, the 
Sresthidàraka-Bodhisattva and Spiritual wayfarer Sudhana is referred to as 
born in the family of the Dharmaraja and as born of the Tathagata.™4 

This use of the terms (tathdgata- or buddha-)gotra and ?kula to designate 
the Buddha-lineage thus recalls the word tathdgatagarbha used in certain 
Mahayanist texts to characterize sentient beings (sattva) as all essentially 
‘embryos’ of the tathdgata and as all carrying in themselves the certain 
capacity of attaming Awakening and becoming Buddhas in accordance with 
the ekayana theory; and in each case a biological metaphor is suggested. 

Besides these well-established uses of the term gotra to be found in both the 
scriptural and commentarial literature of the Mahayana we meet with another 
very characteristic use of the term which, though perhaps rarer than the 
above-mentioned ones, is well attested in both the Sütras and Sastras, that of 
* mine’ or ! matrix '.15 

In the Daáabhümakasutra there is a parable that speaks of a precious 
substance (mahamaniratna) which, after having been extracted from ten mines or 
matrixes of precious substance (ratnagotra), is heated by an expert smith 
(karmara), well shaped, cleaned, and polished, and then pierced and strung on 
a cord, and finally mounted on the top of a standard the shaft of which is of 
precious material where it shines forth and is acknowledged by the king. 
This parable has reference to the production of the Thought of All-knowledge 
(sarvajiiataratnacittotpada), which is ‘ extracted ’ from the ‘ mine’ (or * matrix’) 
of the ten spiritual stages (bhiimz) of the Bodhisattva, * heated ’ by his discipline, 
ascetic practices, and vows, ‘shaped’ by meditation, concentration, and 
spiritual attainment, ‘cleansed’ by the component members of the Path, 
‘ polished ' by means and the super-sciences (abhijita), * pierced’ by origination 
in dependence (pratityasamutpada), ‘ strung’ on the precious cords of means 
and transcending discriminative understanding (upaya-prajfia), * mounted ’ on 
the standard of the spiritual powers (vasit), endowed with the brightness of 
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knowledge proceeding from learning, and provided with the consecration 
(abhiseka) of the Gnosis of the Tathagata-Dharmaraja Samyaksambuddha.” 

Another parable that is especially relevant to the present investigation is 
found in the Dhdranisvararajasiitra. There it is said 15: ‘ O son of good family, 
for example an expert jeweller (manikara) knows well how to clean gems 
(mani). After having extracted uncleaned gems from their mine (or matrix, 
manigotra), and having washed them in a sharp and salty liquid,” he [first] 
polishes them with a coarse black cloth. But he does not stop at this point. 
Next, having washed them in a sharp detergent liquid,” he polishes them with 
a fine (woollen) cloth. But he does not stop at this point. Next, having washed 
them in a great medicinal elixir, he polishes them with a fine cloth. And when 
[the gem] is polished and freed from impurity (kdca) one speaks of a noble 
precious material (abhijatavaidürya) ’.2* This parable of the jeweller and gem 
is then applied to the ‘Element’ of sentient beings (saitvadhatu) which is 
accidentally sullied but is progressively purified by means of the Buddha’s 
graded teaching. This teaching first agitates beings who take pleasure in the 
round of existence (samsüra) by means of an agitating discourse on the im- 
permanent, the painful, the non-self, and the impure; and it thus establishes 
these beings in Dharma and Vinaya. Next, in its second cycle, the teaching 
awakens the ‘ Tathàgata-Guide ’ (tathdgatanetrt) *? by means of a discourse on 
Emptiness (fngatà), the Signless (animitta), and the Uncommitted (apram- 
hita). And finally, in its third cycle, the teaching establishes these beings in 
the Object of the Tathagata (tathagatavisaya) by means of a discourse dealing 
with purity respecting the three aspeots.?* 

Similarly, in the Sagaramatipariprecha a gem (vaidürya-man) is used as an 
example for the natural luminosity (prakrtiprabhasvarata) of the Mind (citta) 
of sentient beings which is, however, accidentally encased in adventitious 
impurities (dgantuka-klega) resulting from unreal imagination (abhutaparikalpita, 
abhiitaparikalpasamutthita).2> In the Ratnagotravibhaga and the related litera- 
ture this natural luminosity of Mind figures as an equivalent of the tathagata- 
garbha, the tathdgatadhatu, and hence, according to one interpretation, of the 
prakrtistha-gotra.* 

In a similar vein, the mine or matrix of purity (visuddhigotra), otherwise 
known as the buddhadhatu or tathdgatadhatu and also as the sattvadhatu (as in 
the passage just quoted from the Dhàramivararajasütra), is alluded to in the 
verse 

yathà pattharacunnamht jataripam na dissati | 
parikammena tad dittham evam loke tathagata || *' 


‘Just as gold is not visible in stone-dust [but] becomes visible through a 
purifying process, so the Tathagata [is seen] in the world (of living beings) '.* 
The commentary on this passage glosses visuddhigotra by tathagatadhatu 
(RGVY 1.2; compare buddhadhatu in RGVV 1.40).?° 

In the Mahdyanasitralamkara we find furthermore the idea of a mine or 
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matrix of precious substance: gold (suvarnagotra, 3.9) or a gem (suratnagotra, 
3.10). According to the Bhasya, they serve as wpamünas to exemplify the 
bodhisativagotra. The interpretation as mine or matrix is supported by the 
explanation of the Bhasya (which is quite similar in idea to the passage quoted 
above from the Dasabhiimikastira): ‘ For a great gold-mine is the ground of 
gold with four qualities: produced in abundance (prabhüta), brilliant (prabhas- 
vara), spotless (mrmala), and workable (kermanya). Similarly, the bodhisattva- 
gotra is the ground of immeasurable roots of good (kusalamüla), of knowledge 
(jfíàna), of the attainment of a state unsullied by impurities (klesa), and of 
power consisting in the super-sciences (aba) and so forth ... (3.9). For a 
great mine of gems is the ground of a gem with four qualities: noble (jatya, 
ie. genuine), endowed with (good) colour, endowed with (good) shape, and 
endowed with (good) dimensions. The bodhisattvagotra is comparable, for it is 
the cause (nimiita) of the great Awakening (mahabodhi), the cause of great 
knowledge, the cause of Saintly concentration (@ryasamadhi) because samadhi 
is Conformation of the Mind (citta), and the cause of great maturing of sentient 
beings since it makes many sentient beings mature’ (3.10). 

The reference here is then clearly to the gotra of the Bodhisattva as his 
Element (dhàtu) and cause (nimitia).2° And the metaphor is not, as above, 
a biological or botanical one, but rather a mineral one. 


II 
The meanings ' lineage ' etc. as well as ‘ mine, matrix’ are attested, explicitly 
or implicitly, for the term gotra m several passages of the Ratnagotravibhaga ; 
indeed, in at least one passage (1.149) the context shows that both meanings 
have to be assumed side by side. But an analysis of this treatise also shows 
that, despite a certain ambiguity or overlapping of meanings, reference to the 
metaphors used to exemplify the ideas the term expresses can help to distin- 
guish its meanings. 
RGY 1.149-52 states : 
gotram tad dvvoidham 4fieyam midhanaphalavrksavat | 
anddiprakristham ca samudaniiam uttaram || 
buddhakayatrayavapter asmad gotradvayan mata | 
prathamat prathamah kayo duitiyad dvau tu pascimau || 
rainavigrahavay jñeyah kayah svabhavikah subhah | 
akririmatvat prakrter gunaratnasrayatvatah || 
mahaidharmadhirdjatvat sambhogas cakravartivat | 
qpratibimbasvabhavatean nirmanam hemabimbavat || 


* This * matrix-germ ?? is to be known as twofold, being like a deposited treasure 
and a tree bearing fruit 33: [namely] the beginningless natural one (prakrtostha) 
and the superior (or: subsequent, uttara) one that is acquired (samudanita).54 
It is held that the three Buddha-Bodies are obtained from these two gotras: 
from the former the first Body [1s obtainec], and from the latter the last two 
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[Bodies are obtained]. The pure Essential Body is to be known as being like a 
precious icon because it is the ground of the precious qualities by virtue of 
non-artificiality of nature; the [Body] of Enjoyment is like a Universal 
Monarch because of sovereignty over the great Law ?*; and the [Body of] 
Artifice is like a golden image because it has the nature of a reflected image Eod 

In the use of the vocable gotra in this passage the meanings * mine, matrix ', 
‘germ’, and ‘lineage’ clearly overlap, for the gotra is here both a ‘ mineral’ 
precious and shining substance and a ‘ biological ° source of the Buddha-Body ; 
and it is compared both with a precious mineral deposit or substance and with 
a tree bearing fruit and thus reproducing its own kind. 

This conception of the gotra is introduced first in RGV 1.27-8 and then 
taken up in 1.144. In these three verses the gotra figures alongside the 
dharmakaya (: sambuddhakaya and buddhajfiána) and the tathata as one of the 
factors underlying the canonical statement sarvasativas tathagatagarbhah * All 
sentient beings are tathagatagarbha(s)’.28 And the verse 1.27 specifies that 
when the tathágatagarbha doctrine is propounded with reference to the gotra 
this involves metonymous transfer (wpacara) since, in this case, the cause 
(i.e. the gotra) receives the name of the result (i.e. the tathagata).*" Similarly, 
the prose-commentary on RGY 1.149-52 explains that this third factor under- 
lying the teaching of the tathagatagarbha consists in the fact that the ‘ Embryo- 
essence ’ (garbha) of all sentient beings is the tathagata-Element with regard to 
the fact that the nature (? of this Element) is the gotra of the origination of 
the three Buddha-Bodies.*® For here, according to the commentary, dhatu 
* Element means ‘ cause’ (hetu) of the tathdgata-state (tathdgatatva), which is 
* constituted ’ or ‘ informed ’ (prabhavita) by these three Buddha-Bodies. 

The prose-commentary observes! that in this sense the gotra has been 
exemplified, in the tathágatagarbha doctrine of the Tathagatagarbhasütra, by 
the last five of the famous nine examples employed in that Sūtra. 

Example V: a precious treasure hidden beneath the hut of a poor man (TGS 
10b-12a, RGV 1.112-14) (referring to the prakrtistha, RGV 1.149). 

Example VI : a seed or sprout hidden in its sheaf (TGS 12a-18a, RGV 1.115-17) 
(referring to the samudanitagotra, RGV 1.149). 

Example VII: a precious icon enveloped in a dirty cloth (TGS 13a-14a, 
RGV 1.118-20) (referring to the gotra as the source of the svabhdvika-kaya, 
RGV 1.150-1). 

Example VIII: an embryo of the future Universal Monarch (cakravartin) in 
the womb of a poor and distressed woman (TGS 14a-15b, RGV 1.121-3) 
(referring to the gotra as the source of the sambhoga-haya, RGV 1.150, 152ab). 
Example IX: a golden image, shining and reflecting, buried in mud and filth 
(TGS 15b, RGV 1.124-6) (referring to the gotra as the source of the nirmana- 
kaya, RGV 1.150, 152cd). 

In this enumeration we straighteway observe that in addition to the above- 
mentioned overlapping of meanings there is a curious medley of examples 
with their associated metaphors. Thus, together with a biological metaphor 
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(example VIII) and a parallel botanical one (example VI), we find three forms 
of the (hidden) treasure or precious substance variety of mineral metaphor. 
This mineral metaphor is of course, as stated in the RGY V,” closely bound up 
with the concept of the (tathdgata)dhatu ‘ Buddha-Element' (interpreted as 
Buddha-deposit, and Buddha-cause [dhdtu = hetu]), which frequently figures 
as an equivalent of the tathdgatagarbha (in which the metaphor is, however, 
basically biological). 

But it 1s important to note that in the context of the gotra as one of the 
three factors underlying the tathagatagarbha theory and as the source of the 
Buddha-Bodies there is apparently no trace at all of the precious substance/ 
mine metaphor discussed in the first part of this paper (pp. 342-4). 

Ch. 1 of the RGY contains four other verses—27-8, 41, and 86—in which 
reference is made to the gotra. 

In 1.41 we read : 


bhavanwrvanatadduhkhasukhadosaguneksanam | 
gotre sati bhavaty etad agotranam na vidyate || *? 


* Given the existence of the gotra, becoming and extinction, together with their 
respective suffermg and bliss, faults and qualities, are perceived; for this is 
not so (na tad yatah) with regard to those without gotra °. Following as it does 
on LGV 1.40 which speaks of the buddhadhütu as the Element which makes 
possible both aversion to Pain and seeking for Nirvana (nirvrti), ib can be 
assumed that here too the reference is to that gotra which is equivalent to the 
buddha- or tathagata-dhatu, viz. the prakrtisthagotra. The RGY V in fact mentions 
the prakrtvoisuddhigotra,'^ as well as the certain capacity for spiritual purity 
(wsSuddhibhavyata) * present in all sentient beings; and it then quotes a verse 
which compares this certain capacity to a concealed golden image (suvarna- 
bumbam paricchaditam). (This example seems, however, not to correspond 
exactly with examples V and VII of the TGS and RGY serving to exemplify 
the prakrüsthagotra, but rather with example IX which pertains to the 
samuddnitagotra as the source of the nirmaéna-haya."*) 

As for RGY 1.86, it refers to the gotra as one in a series of four factors that 
are said to correspond to four equivalents (paryaya; RGVV: ndémaparydya) 
of the dharmakaya on the level of the Immaculate Element (andsravo dhatuh) 
or tathagatagarbha. These four factors (artha) are inseparability of the Buddha- 
Qualities (buddhadharmavinirbhaga), the * thus coming ’—i.e. perfection—of the 
gotra (tadgotrasya tathdgamah),*” possession of the true and non-deceptive 
properties (amrsdémosadharmitva), and original tranquillity by nature (ddi- 
prakrtisantata). Corresponding to these four factors are the four equivalent 
expressions listed in 1.84: dharmaküya, tathagata, Gryasatya, and paramartha- 
miror. Under the tenth rubric of the RGY (1.29, 84f.)—the category of 
non-separation (asambhedartha)—the preceding four factors are found to relate 
to the tathdgatagarbha in so far as it is characterized by achievement of the 
final goal (nisthagamanalaksana, RGVV 1.84 avataranika). It is thus clear from 
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the parallelism of 1.84 and 1.86 that the expression tathāgata pertains, on the 
level of the fruit or goal, to tathagama of gotra. And with reference to the 
attainment in inconceivable modes of the nature of the gotra ® the RGVV 
indeed quotes a definition of the gotra phrased in the following terms: * The 
particularity of the six [internal] Bases (saddyatanavisesa) * is such (tadrga), 
come in a continuous series, without beginning in time, and acquired through 
nature (dharmatapratilabdha)’. As for this connexion between tathagama of 
gotra (1.86) and the tathagata (1.84), it is reminiscent of the terminology used 
in the Mahaydnasitralamkara where it is said that the tathata, though without 
differentiation for all sentient beings, is the tathágata-state once it has reached 
purity, so that it is declared that all embodied beings have this tathagatatva 
as their embryo-essence.® The link between this aspect of the gotra and the 
tathagata is brought out not only by the allusion to tathagama—in other words 
to an etymology of the word tathdgata—but perhaps also by the presence in 
the definition quoted in the RGVV of the epithet tadrsa ‘such’; for this 
adjective may also involve an implicit allusion to the etymology of tathagata : 
the Tathagata is in fact regularly referred to as téyi(n) (tādi(n) in Pali). 

In sum, it therefore appears that the gotra of RGV 1.86 also refers to the 
prakrtistha-gotra (: tathagatadhatu) just as did the (visuddht)gotra of 1.41. That 
the term gotra in 1.27-8 similarly pertains to the double gotra of RGY 1.149 is 
confirmed by the relation of these two verses with RGV 1.144 and 149-52. 
(The question then is to which component of this double gotra—the prakytistha 
or the samudanita—it pertains.*) 


On the contrary, the gotra mentioned in the first part of ch. 1 of the RGV 
differs from the gotra of the second part by being not twofold—prakytistha and 
samudanita "4—but fourfold. And it is clearly associated with the precious 
substance/mine metaphor, rather than with either the other varieties of 
mineral metaphor or the biological metaphor with which the twofold gotra has 
been seen to be associated, for it is explicitly said to be the ‘ mine’ or ‘ matrix’ 
of the Triple Jewel (ratnatraya = triratna, viz. buddha, dharma, and samgha) 
(RGV 1.24): 


gotram ratnatrayasydsya visayah sarvadarsinam | 
caturvidhah sa eácintyas caturbhih karanath kramát || 


‘The matrix of the Triple Jewel is the object of Those who see all; it is four- 
fold, and it is also inconceivable for four reasons taken in order ’. 
The four factors comprising this quadripartite gotra are enumerated in the 

verse 1.23: 

samalà tathatátha mirmalà vimala buddhaguna jinakriyā | 

visayah paramüarthadarsinám Subharatnatrayasargako yatah || 
‘The impure Thusness (tathatā) (i), as well as the pure one (ii), the spotless 
Buddha-Qualities (iii), and the action of the Jina (iv) constitute the object of 
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Those who see the supreme truth; for it is productive of the three pure 
Jewels ’.55 A parallel enumeration of four factors is then found in the extant 
text of the RGV in what looks like a commentary-verse (1.26) : 


bodhyam bodhis tadangan bodhanéti yathakramam | 
hetur ekam padam trim pratyayas tadvisuddhaye || 


‘Among [the factors] known as what is to be known (i), Awakening (ii), its 
members (111), and the action of making known (iv), respectively one “‘ station’? 56 
is the cause and the [other] three [“stations’’] are the condition for its 
purification *.5? 

lhese four factors then make up the subject-matter of the four main 
chapters of the RGV, called in the RGVV the Tathdgatagarbhadhikara, the 
Bodhyadhikāra, the Gunadhiküra, and the Tathagatakrtyakriyadhikara. It is 
true that the first chapter of the RGY only takes up in detail the tathagatagarbha 
as such with verse 1.27, the preceding verses of the extant Sanskrit version 
being devoted mainly to the three Jewels (1.4 f., 9 £., and 13) and their fourfold 
Matrix (1.23-6), of which the samalà tathatà or tathdgatagarbha is, as has just 
been seen, the first component; but this tathagatagarbha is none the less without 
doubt the main topic of ch. 1. And ch. 2-4 are then devoted to the three 
following components of the fourfold gotra. According to RGV 1.1, which 
provides a table of contents of the whole Sastra as we have it, these four 
factors making up the Matrix of the Triple Jewel together with the Three 
Jewels themselves then constitute seven adamantine factors (vajrapada),°8 

In view of the preceding considerations it seems clear that the gotra to 
which reference is made in the title Ratnagotravibhaga must therefore be the 
fourfold mine or matrix associated with the precious substance/mine metaphor, 
and not the twofold gotra of the second part of ch. 1 comprising the prakrtistha- 
gotra (: tathagatadhatu, tathagatagarbha) and the samudénitagotra which, as seen 
above, are associated respectively with varieties of the treasure metaphor and 
a botanical metaphor. And it follows that the title of the work must be under- 
stood as meaning literally ‘ Opening up of the Matrix of the (Triple) Jewel '.*? 
The structure and contents of the extant text of the RGV consequently lend 
no support to the translation of gotra in either the title or the first part of ch. 1 
as ‘lineage’ or ‘ germ’ (in the strict biological or botanical sense), these two 
meanings being applicable only to the gotra set forth in the second part of ch. 1 
and the associated metaphors of the Tathagatagarbhasütra, rather than to the 
precious substance and its associated metaphors in the first part of ch. 1 taken 
from the Dharanisvarardjasitra and related sources.®° 

The semantic differentiation noticed above between distinct uses of the 
word gotra associated with different metaphors has implications not only for 
the history of the gotra doctrine and the closely related tathagatagarbha and 
tathagatadhatu theory, but also for the problem of the history of the text of the 
RGV and the question of the original form of this work (the ‘ Ur-RGY "). 


en 
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III 


The prose-commentary on the extant Sanskrit text of the RGV uses terms 
such as sloka, udana, and udaharana to introduce verses of the original text on 
which it comments; and it seems likely that when a verse is introduced as a 
‘Soka ’—a term that need not in this case refer to the metrical structure of 
the verse in question, which may in fact be composed in another metre—this 
` indicates that it belongs to the basic core of the work rather than either to a 
commentary-verse that has become incorporated into the RGV as we have it or, 
as a summary-verse or quotation, to the prose-commentary (the EG V V).9 

With respect to the question of the original extent of the basic text of the 
RGT, the Chinese translation (contained in the Taishé Daizokyo, no. 1611 and 
attributed to Ratnamati and Bodhiruci) raises a number of problems.” To 
begin with, since there are to be found there two Chinese versions of the Sastra, 
one of which consists of only some 300 verses of the RGV while the second 
comprises most of these verses with some commentary-verses in addition as 
. well as the prose-commentary (the EGVV), the two Chinese versions do not 
agree completely with regard to the original verse-text. Secondly, the Chinese 
versions of the verse-text do not correspond to the text of the extant RGY as 
edited by E. H. Johnston, or to the Tibetan translation of the bsTan-'gyur 
which in this respect closely follows the Sanskrit text. Finally, provided at 
least the first 18 verses of ch. 1 are not counted, the Chinese verse-text of this 
chapter is more closely comparable to what can be called the Sanskrit ‘ Sloka- 
text’, that is to a text of the RGV consisting of the verses that the prose- 
commentary has introduced as ' Slokas ?.52 

Now RGY 1.23 which, as seen above, enumerates the four factors making 
up the quadripartite gotra of the first part of ch. 1 is in fact introduced in the 
prose-commentary as a ‘Sloka’; and on the formal level there therefore 
exists an at least prima facie case for considering it to belong to the basic text 
of the RGY. This view is furthermore supported by the structure of the extant 
Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan versions of the text, for all of them include this 
verse and, accordingly, comprise chapters dealing with these four factors. 

However, in his discussion of the original form of the RGV in which he has 
set up two basic criteria intended to establish whether a given verse of the 
RGY belongs to the ‘ basic original ’ text—namely its occurrence in the Chinese 
verse-text and its presentation as a ‘ Sloka ’ in the Sanskrit prose-commentary— 
Takasaki has excluded RGY 1.23 from his 27-verse ‘ basic original’ Ratnagotra- 
-vibhaga (‘ Sloka-grantha").94 And he has done so despite the fact that the 
verse fulfils his two requirements for establishing the authenticity of a verse, 
not on internal philological grounds but because it contains references not only 
to the samala tathata—in other words to the tathagatagarbha which is the 
subject of the main portion of ch. 1—but also to the other three factors con- 
stituting the subjects of ch. 2, 3, and 4 of the RGV ; for in Takasaki's opinion 
the ‘original basic’ text consisted only of 27 verses drawn exclusively from 
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the first chapter, and ‘ denial of the originality of chapters other than ch. 1 
consequently means the denial of the idea of the 4 aspects of the ratnagotra ' 6 

Since RGV 1.41, 86, 144, and 149-52 are neither introduced by the prose- 
commentary as ‘ Slokas’ nor are they included in the Chinese verse-text, the 
only explicit reference to the gotra remaining in Takasaki’s ‘ original basic’ 
text is the one found in RGY 1.27.9 And notwithstanding the fact that this 
verse is not introduced as a * Sloka ’ by the Sanskrit prose-commentary and 
that it therefore violates one of his two basic criteria of authenticity, Takasaki 
has included it in his basic text on the ground that ‘ it expresses the funda- 
mental idea of the Ratna. and is so important that we cannot imagine the 
contents of this text without this verse ?.9? 

This waiving of the criteria he has himself established both to exclude 1.23 
and to include 1.27 on the basis of their content alone raises serious questions 
since it tends to involve Takasaki in a circular argument. Furthermore, it is 
clear that a text from which are excluded not only the verse referring to the 
gotra of the ratnatraya (1.24 excluded, no doubt properly, as a commentary- 


verse) but also the * Sloka ' 1.23 which enumerates the four factors making up . 


this gotra could hardly merit the title of Ratnagotravibhdga, which Takasaki 
nevertheless still gives it. For even a proto- or Ur-RGV would presumably 
have had to include some reference to that topic in order to justify this title. 
That this function cannot be filled by RGY 1.27, which only mentions the gotra 
as one of the three factors underlying the tathagatagarbha doctrine in accordance 
with 1.144 and 1.149-52 dealing with the twofold gotra, should be clear from 
the foregoing discussion ; for as we have seen the concept of the ratnagotra— 
a mineral ‘ matrix ° of jewels—is propounded only in the first part of ch. 1 of 
the RGV, and it does not reappear explicitly in the second part of this chapter 
beginning with RGV 1.27. 

The question then arises as to whether the * original basic’ RGV as recon- 
structed by Takasaki (or any text closely resembling it) ever circulated in- 
dependently as a literary composition; and, if so, what the title of such a 
composition lacking verses 1.23-6 might have been in view of the fact that it 
could scarcely have been the title Ratnagotravibhaga. Theoretically no doubt 
the sub-title (Mahayana) Uttaratantra(sastra) is a possibility, since the subject- 
matter would correspond to what is termed uttaratantra in the Mahaparinirvana- 
stitra 9 ; but such a hypothesis is quite uncertain, the more so as the only 
verse of ch. 1 of the RGY referring to a tantre . . . uttare (1.160) is not regarded 
by Takasaki as part of the original basic text. The question of the precise 
extent of the original RGV thus proves to be a problem that is still only 
partially resolved, though Takasaki’s valuable book constitutes an important 
contribution to the study of this and other problems surrounding the RGY.” 

In sum, it is no doubt possible that parts of the extant RGY circulated 
independently, for the text as we have it is evidently composite "1; but it is 
highly unlikely that such a text could have been entitled BRatnagotravibhaga 
if it did not somehow include the matter referred to in RGV 1.23-6. 
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The preceding considerations thus tend to support the thesis that EG V 1.23 
formed an integral part of any text known as Ratnagotravibhaga, and hence 
that such a text was articulated round the four factors enumerated in that 
verse, and elaborated in 1.24—6, as the four matrix-sources of the Triple Jewel. 
In addition, these considerations help to show that it may still be appropriate 
to take the extant Sanskrit text of ch. 1 of the RGV, however composite it 
may be, also as a basis for doctrinal study and analysis of the gotra and 

. tathagatagarbha theories. 

Finally, there can be no question of the ratnagotra of RGV 1.23-4 being 
simply a synonym of tathágatagarbha,? for the tathagatagarbha = samala 
tathatà is only one of four components of the ratnagotra. The only gotra identi- 
fiable with the tathdgatagarbha is then the prakrtistha-gotra, or perhaps more 
loosely the double gotra of the second part of ch. 1 of the RGV.” 


IV 
_ To return now to the distribution of the meanings of the word gotra in the 
" extant Sanskrit text of the RGY, the references to the ‘ technical ' metaphors 
regularly associated with the ideas and meanings expressed by this word can 
be of help. This is indeed not unexpected since it is well known that metaphors 
and parables play a very prominent part in the didactie technique of the 
Buddhist Sütras as well as of some Sastras, this being especially true of the 
tathügatagarbha and related doctrines which have been explained by means of 
them in the Tathagatagarbhasütra, the Mahayànist Mahaparinirvanasitra, the 
Mahabherisitra, and elsewhere, and also in the Ratnagotravibhaga. 
It is nevertheless clear from the foregoing that the gotra and tathdgatagarbha 
_ doctrines are associated with and exemplified by a remarkably wide variety of 
~ metaphors drawn from quite different spheres. And the at least partial over- 
lapping noticed for the meanings of the word gotra along with the curious 
mixture of metaphors applied to the concepts involved clearly raise problems 
of interpretation."4 

Concerning the distribution of the metaphors associated in particular with 
the meanings of gotra in the extant RGT, in the first part of ch. 1 (which serves 
as an over-all frame for the entire Sastra and also as an introduction to the 
tathágatagarbha, doctrine expounded in 1.27 ff., as already mentioned above) 
only the precious substance/mine metaphor is found. And since this aspeot of 

. the gotra is stated to be the source of the Triple Jewel, only the meaning * mine i 
or ‘ matrix '—or the more general one of ‘ source '—would be appropriate, to 
the exclusion of the meanings ‘germ’ and ‘lineage’ with the associated 
biological and botanical metaphors. 

In the second part of ch. 1 on the other hand the picture is somewhat less 
clear, the metaphors used in the verses (which, except for 1.27, seem to be 
commentary-verses) and in the prose-commentary being very mixed indeed. 
Of course, 1.144 and 1.149-52 speak basically of the same aspect of the gotra, 
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namely the twofold one consisting of the original and beginningless prakrtistha 
and the acquired (samudanita) one, the first being exemplified in itself by 
example V and as the source of the svabhavika-kaya by example VII, and the 
second being exemplified in itself by example VI and as the source of the other 
two Buddha-Bodies by examples VIII and IX. But in connexion with the 
gotra of 1.41 and 1.86 none of the familiar metaphors is mentioned; and the 
meaning has therefore to be established in these two passages on doctrinal 
grounds as well as, in the case of 1.86, on the basis of the parallel verses 1.84-5 
and the canonical text quoted in the commentary. Taken together, the evidence 
for 1.86 points to the gotra called in 1.149 and elsewhere the prakrtistha.”® 

As for the gotra mentioned in 1.27-8, there is every reason to suppose that 
the reference also is to the gotra of the second part of ch. 1 (1.144, 149-52) 
especially closely associated with the tethagatadhatu/tathagatagarbha, and not 
to the quadripartite gotra of the first part of that chapter in which the tatha- 
gatagarbha (= samal tathata) is only ane of four component parts. But, as 
already mentioned, there may be some uncertainty as to whether the bauddha- 
gotra of 1.27 is more specifically the prakrtistha or the samudanita; for the | 
mention of metonymous transfer (of the result on to its cause) in that verse 
could be interpreted as supporting the idea that the bauddha-gotra corresponds 
to the result- (or Fruit-) level of the acquired (samudánita) or developed 
(paripusta) gotra.”® 

Now, of the five examples taken from the Tathágatagarbhasütra used in the 
RGV to illustrate the gotra, only one—viz. example VIII relating to the future 
Cakravartin in the womb of a destitute woman and exemplifying the samudà- 
nitagotra as the source of the sdmbhoga-kaya—is associated with a biological 
metaphor, so that it may be thought to reinforce the biological meaning 
‘lineage’. And the example of the seed or sprout in the sheaf (no. VI) is _ 
basically a botanical one, so that it could be held to be related to the meaning 
"germ or even ‘genus; species’. The other three metaphors, those in 
examples V, VII, and IX, are all varieties of what may be termed a mineral 
metaphor, since the first two pertain in some way to a (hidden) treasure while 
the last one involves a reflecting gold image ; but as such they differ significantly 
from the precious substance/mine metaphor which, as has been seen above, 
represents a distinct variety of mineral metaphor. 

These five examples are to be found in the udáharana-verses 1.96 ff.—that 
is, in what are presumably commentary-verses of the RGY (Takasaki’s ‘B’ 
and * C" classes)—while the metaphor of the (commentary-)verse 1.24, based 
on the Sloka 1.23, is as already seen above not to be found in the second part 
of ch. 1. 

Overlapping of meanings and associated metaphors is found not only in the 
case of the word gotra but also in the words tathdgatadhatu and buddhadhatu. 
For although this term, meaning literally ‘Element of the tathdgata (or 
buddha)’, seems to be exemplifiable by the precious substance metaphor, a 
biologieal—or more precisely a medieal—connotation is also present in it, 
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dhatu having the meaning of ‘humour’ in Indian medical theory. This bio- 
medical metaphor becomes especially significant in the Maha@parimrvdnasutra.” 
And in terms of this usage, the expression sattvadhatu, meaning literally 
* Element of the sentient being’, can refer also to the spiritual ‘ constitution ' 
of the sentient being.” 

Only in the case of the word tathagatagarbha to the extent that it is inter- 
preted etymologically do we then find an exclusively biological metaphor: 
‘embryo (essence) of the tathagaia’. This meaning appears when the word is 
understood as a possessive (bahuvrthi) compound meaning ‘having the 
tathàgata as embryo (essence) ’.”? On the other hand, when interpreted as a 
genitive determinative compound (sasthisamasa) meaning * embryo (essence) of 
the tathagata’, the biological connotation is more likely to recede into the 
background ; garbha can then be understood completely figuratively as meaning 
simply * essence’ (garbha = Tib. sfiiÓ, po), and it thus more elosely approaches 
its frequent equivalent dhatwu (Tib. khams ~ dbyins) ' Element eto. Now, 
according to the commentary on the Ratnagotravibhaga, it is to the extent that 
. it refers to having the dharmakáya as nature that the term tathagatagarbha is to 
be understood as a determinative compound; but when it refers to having 
Thusness (tathata) as nature it is to be interpreted as a possessive compound, 
and such is evidently also the case when it refers to having the gotra as nature." 

In accordance with what has been observed above it might a prior: seem 
natural to expect the socio-biological metaphor to be more in evidence in 
connexion with the latter usages, and the hidden treasure metaphor to prevail 
in the former one, that is in connexion with the reference to the dharmakaya. 
This is not the case, however. It is no doubt true, as seen above, that the 
biological metaphor is most explicit in the example relating to the samudanita- 
gotra as the source of the sambhoga-kaya (example VIII). But botanical 
metaphors, which might be considered close to the biological one, appear in 
connexion with the dharmakaya (examples II and IIT, and to a lesser extent in 
example I where a tathagata-figure is seen as seated in the heart of a lotus, 
unaffected by its surrounding faded and decomposing petals). And in the 
series of nine examples taken from the Tathagatagarbhasutra, the hidden 
treasure metaphor is in fact applied only to the tathata (example IV) and the 
prakytisthagotra (examples V and VIT), and not to the dharmakaya. 

The interrelationship between the connotations of gotra, tathagatadhatu, 
and tathágatagarbha and their associated metaphors drawn from the Tatha- 
gatagarbhasütra as employed in the Ratnagotravibhaga is thus a complex one ; 
and this complexity is compounded when we consider the metaphors employed 
in other Sütras to exemplify the same set of doctrines. This complex situation 
does not, however, seem to make futile a consideration of the senses and 
associations of the term gotra in the Ratnagotravibhaga; and a close reading of 
this work indeed makes it possible to determine these meanings somewhat more 
accurately by referring to the distribution of the metaphors. 
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V 

In his Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary F. Edgerton has listed the 
following four meanings of gotra in Buddhist usage: (1) ‘family’ eto.; 
(2) ‘mine’; (3) ‘ origin’ (like kara), * basis, source, cause, seed’; and (4) ‘ kind, 
class, category ' (like j342).3 It would, however, seem possible to reorganize 
Edgerton’s entry and regard meaning (3a) ‘origin’ as related either to 
(1) ‘family ° or, more probably, to (2) ‘ mine’ (as is indeed implicitly suggested 
by Edgerton himself, who compares akara ‘mine’); the meaning ‘ cause’ 
also appears connected with the meaning ‘mine’, especially since gotra has 
been seen above to approach the meaning of dhatu * element’ which is used in 
the meaning of ' cause’ (hetu, nimitta).® As for the meaning ‘ seed, germ ’, it 
seems to be a distinct one. Meaning (4) ' kind, class, category’, although it 
is perhaps not all that clearly established by the two quotations from the 
Lankàvatarasutra provided by Edgerton,®4 is supported by other passages, as 
well as by the Tibetan equivalent rigs * kind, class’ (also the regular equivalent 
of jätit) and perhaps to a certain extent also by the Chinese equivalent hsing t4 
‘nature’; it would seem possible to connect it either with (2) ‘ mine’ 85 or, 
more probably, with (1) ‘family’ ete. since Skt. jāti and Tib. rigs both have 
the meaning of ‘ family, lineage’ and ‘kind, class’ while in Chinese these two 
meanings are assigned to two (homophonic) characters.9 In Buddhist usage 
we then find the following main meanings : 


J. *mine, matrix ’, 
II. ‘family, clan, lineage ’, 
HI. * germ, seed ’, 


all of which are in some way a ‘source’. The meaning (IV) ‘ class, category ’ 
could be derived from any one of these three meanings; logically it appears 
to represent an extensional value in relation to the meaning ‘ germ ’ determining 
classification in a class, and historically in the texts studied above it seems most 
closely connected with the spiritual and psychological ‘ germ’ (representing 
an intensional value of the word),®’ and also with ‘lineage’, but a connexion 
with a ‘ mine’ (of homogeneous elements) cannot be exceluded.5? 

Now the semantic and lexicographical problems raised by the various 
meanings attested for gotra in Indo-Aryan in Buddhist usage are paralleled in 
an interesting way by those posed by the Iranian vocables which could be 
regarded as cognates: Middle Persian góhr ‘ substance, nature, essence, jewel, 
stock, lineage ’ (cf. Modern Persian góAar ‘ gem, pearl, nature, substance ’) and 
Sogdian yw ‘ substance, metal’ (cf. Henning, Sogdica, 17, 20; Gershevitch, 
Grammar of Manichean Sogdian, 47). The Iranian meanings indeed correspond 
largely to the range of meanings attested for OIA gotra, except that they have 
the meanings ‘jewel, pearl, substance ’ instead of ‘ mine, matrix (of metals or 
gems) ’ as in Indo-Aryan and that they differ from the earliest OIA by not 
attesting the meaning ' cattle-pen ’ (RV +) while they do attest the meaning 
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‘lineage ’ (late Vedic +). Therefore, contrary to what has often been assumed, 
the meanings attested in Iranian do not diverge so radically from those in 
Indo-Aryan, and there consequently seems to be no semantic ground for 
rejecting the assumption that the Iranian forms quoted are cognates of OIA 
gotra, as suggested by their phonetic shape. 

As for the etymology of OIA gotra taken by itself, whereas the remarkable 
polyvalence of gó- ‘cow’ in Vedic usage % might perhaps make it possible 
. conceptually to derive many of the attested Indo-Aryan meanings in addition 
to ‘cattle-pen’ from gó- ‘cow’ trā- ‘to protect’ (cf. Wackernagel- 
Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik, xx, 2, pp. 19, T01), such a possibility does not 
appear to exist for Iranian. H. W. Bailey then proposed deriving the Iranian 
vocables in question from “gau@ra, remarking that OIA gotrá- ‘family’ is 
probably the same word and that it was perhaps originally distinct from gotrá- 
‘ cattle-stall’ (JRAS, 1953, 3-4, p. 115); and he has furthermore suggested 
that this *gau0ra may be derived from *gau- : *gu- ‘to grow’ (Khotanese 
texts, VI, Prolexis to the book of Zambasta, 1967, 33). It is true that Bailey's 
suggestion that OIA gotrd- ‘ cattle-stall’ is perhaps not identical with gotrd- 
‘family’ was rejected by M. Mayrhofer (Vergl. etymol. Wörterbuch des Alt- 
indischen, 946) ; but Mayrhofer himself neither attempted to trace in detail the 
history of the meanings attached in OIA to the form gotra-, nor did he even 
explicitly propose a complete etymology but merely noted: ‘ Zu gáuh. S. auch 
Wack. II/2, 79’. Since it is not clear how the meaning ‘ cattle-pen ' is to be 
fitted in with the other Indo-Iranian evidence, the merits of Bailey’s suggestion 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. In his review of Mayrhofer’s dictionary 
E. Benveniste has also pointed to the need to dissociate OIA gotrd- from gó- 
‘cow’ 4f a connexion is to be maintained with the Iranian forms. 

However, it might still be possible to derive the meanings attested in 
Indo-Iranian inclusive of Vedic * cattle-pen ’ from the same etymon if we posit 
as the logically basic meaning something like ‘place of growth or origin 
(cf. Bailey’s etymology quoted above) ; source’. And if this ‘ source ' is thought 
of as a container (cf. * mine, matrix’ as well as ‘ cattle-pen °), one could then 
suppose that, in Iranian, what is contained—i.e. what ‘ originates’, viz. a 
substance, jewel, metal, eto.—received the name of its container or source by 
metonymy. The same process could be thought to have taken place in OLA 
to make the meaning ‘family, lineage’ derive from ' cattle-pen'?*; or one 
could suppose more simply that the meaning ‘family, clan, lineage’ derives 
directly from the logically basic meaning ‘ source’, since a clan or lineage is 
both biologically and sociologically a place of origin or source for an individual. 
It would then seem possible to account in this way for all the attested meanings 
within the framework of a logical semantic tree with the inclusive ‘ root’ 
meaning ‘origin, source’, from which the specialized ‘branch’ meanings 
derive. 

Again, if the meanings ‘ nature’ and ‘ kind’ also attested for this group of 
words in Indo-Iranian (and incidentally also for the Tibetan equivalent rigs 
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* kind, class’ as well as ‘family’, and for Chinese ising f ‘ nature ’/hsing RE 
‘surname, clan ") were not deemed too abstract, such could be considered the 
logically primary meaning, which could then have been specialized in either a 
socio-biological or a mineralogical direction. 

Neither of the meanings indicated above— origin, source’ and ‘ nature, 
kind '—as a possible primary meaning in the framework of a logical semantic 
tree is of course chronologically speaking the earliest attested meaning in OIA ; 
and each of these meanings may perhaps appear more inclusive than minimal.?3 
But the possibility that a primary and original meaning is only actually attested 
for us in a chronologically later text cannot be overlooked in principle; and in 
the last analysis, despite a certain abstractness, either meaning (and especially 
the first) may be after all sufficiently minimal. But clearly the semantic 
history and etymology of this group of words require more investigation from 
the philological point of view of the entire corpus of Indo-Aryan and Iranian 
materials than it has been possible to provide in this paper the purpose of which 
is limited to only one aspect of the problem. 

At all events, the partial if not total identity of the semantic range of gotra 
in OIA (inclusive of Buddhist Sanskrit) and the apparently cognate forms in 
Iranian goes against Edgerton's assignment of the meanings ‘ mine ’, ‘ source ' 
and ' kind, class, category ' to his Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit which, according 
to his own definition, would imply that these meanings are exclusively Buddhist 
and, in addition, probably basically Middle Indian.?4 For in view of the Iranian 
evidence the meanings ‘ mine (of a precious substance)’ and ‘ kind’ etc. can 
hardly be regarded as developments peculiar to Buddhist Sanskrit. 


VI 

To sum up, the meaning ‘ mine, matrix ’ is central in several Buddhist Sütras 
as well as in the Ratnagotravibhaga. In view of the totality of the Indo-Iranian 
evidence this meaning does not seem to be peculiar to Buddhist Sanskrit; nor 
does it seem likely that this meaning can be derived from the meaning ‘ moun- 
tain’ which the word gotra developed secondarily in OIA. 

The very title of the treatise known as Rainagotravibhaga goes against the 
view that its verse 1.23, which sets forth the idea of the ratnagotra or Mine 
of the Triple Jewel of the buddha, dharma, and samgha, is not part of the basic 
text of any treatise so named. 

An analysis of the doctrine of the Ratnagotravibhaga as we have it along with 
its commentary (RGVV) excludes the hypothesis that the ratnagotra of the 
treatise is simply identical with the tathagatagarbha which is, in fact, only one 
of its four component parts: samala tathata (= tathagatagarbha), bodhi, the 
Buddha-Qualities, and the Buddha-action. 


d 


fi. 
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1 A shortened version of this paper was read before the Indological section of the twenty- 
ninth International Congress of Orientalists in Paris in July 1973. 

The following abbreviations are used. 

IBK Indogaku-Bukkyogaku Kenkyü Ef) RE 8 (b Zi 5& gp E 
MSA Mahdaydnasitralamkara (ed. Lévi). 
RAV Ratnagotravibhaga (Sanskrit text ed. E. H. Johnston). 
RGVV Ratnagotravibhagavyaékhya (Sanskrit text ed. E. H. Johnston). 
TAS Tathagatagarbhasitra (Tibetan translation in the IHa-sa ed. of the bKa' -'gyur). 
Théorie D. Seyfort Ruegg, La théorie du tathagatagarbha et du gotra (Publications de l'École 
Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, Lxx, Paris, 1969). 
v. Laükavatarasütra, ed. Nanjo, 2, pp. 63-6, and the other sources quoted in Ruegg, Théorie, 
74 f£. 

3 Samdhinirmocanasitra 7.15, 24; of. Théorie, 13-4. 

1 Lankavatairasitra 2, p. 63. 

5 v. Lahkavatarasüira 2, pp. 68-5; MSABh. 3.2. 

5 Lankavatàrasutra 2, pp. 65-6; MSABh. 3.11: aparinirvanadharmaka. There are two 
categories of persons not attaining nirvana, those who do not attain it for a certain length of 
time (tatkalaparinirvanadharman) and those who never do so (atyantaparinirvanadharman). The 
theory that some persons are destined never to attain nirvīņa and buddhahood is considered 
characteristic of the Yogacarin school, which does not admit the doctrine of universal buddhahood 
implied by the usual interpretation of the ekayana theory (see Samdhinirmocanasitra 7.24) and 
the theory of the tathagatagarbha present in all sentient beings. (MSA 9.37 does not, it seems, 
refer to the fully developed tathagatagarbha theory which is based on three factors—the irradiation 
of the dharmaküjya, the non-differentiation of the tatha!d, and the presence of the gotra [see 
RGY 1.27 f.]—and concerns only the non-differentiation of the tathata, and the tathagatatva, 
which all beings possess as their embryonio essence. Cf. below, n. 50.) 

Lhe agotra doctrine to the extent that it assumes a class of spiritual ‘ outcastes’ being 
evidently incompatible with the tathagatagarbha theory, the question arises as to the significance 
of the allusion to persons without a gotra in RGV 1.41. The reference there seems to be to a 
hypothetical case (opposed to the author's own view expressed before in RGY 1.40-41c), which 
is not, however, admitted by the author; and the revised reading of pada 1.41d agotránam na 
tad yatah (cf. L. Schmithausen, W ZKS, xv, 1971, 145) ‘ since this is not so for those without 
gotra > makes this interpretation easier (see p. 346). Indeed, according to RGVV 1.41, any 
allusion to an icchantika who does not attain nirvāņa is to be interpreted as referring to a 
certain interval of time (kalantarabhipraya) only, and not to a permanent incapacity. On the 
icchantika, of. D. S. Ruegg, Le traité du tathágatagarbha de Bu ston Rin chen grub, Paris, 1973, 
p. 12, n. 1. The aparinirvanagotra is also mentioned in RGVV 1.32-3, 1.38, and 1.41, and the 
aparinirvanadharman in 1.41. 

7 of. MSA, ch. 8; M adhyāntavibhāgabhāsya and 9?fika, 2.1, 4.15-16. 

. 8 ef. Théorie, 123 f. 

9? v. Théorie, 177 f.; MSA 11.53-9; Madhyantavibhagatika 3.1a, 22. On the equivalence 
of nirvana and buddhahood, see RGF 1.87. 

19 The meanings ' family ' and * seed ' have been radically separated by F. Edgerton, Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary, New Haven, 1953, under his headings (1) and (3) respectively (see 
above, p. 354). 

11 Bodhisattvabhūmi 2.4 (pp. 326—7). Cf. triratnavaméa in RGVV 1.26. 

.1* Daéabhümiskasütra YU (= p. 16). Cf. MSA Bh. 5.4-5. 

13 Buddhavatamsaka, ch. 43, fol. 76 a 7 (Peking ed.). (Cf. J. Takasaki, IBK, vu, 1, 1958, 
48-53.) 

15Qandavyüha, ch. 31, p. 221: ayam sa tathagatagarbha ügacchaté, yak sarvasativanam 
avidyündakoéam nirbhelsyati/ ayam sa dharmarajakulodita agacchati, yo ’sangavaravimaladharma- 
rüjapafíam übandhisyati/. Here tathagatagarbha is translated into Tibetan as de bzin géegs pai 
shin po can; and since the particle can often renders a bahuvriht compound, the meaning may 
be ‘ born from the Tathagata’ which answers to dharmardjakulodita ‘ arisen in the family of 


* the Dharmaraja (= Tathagata)’. Cf. buddhagarbha (p. 482, 1. 26) = sans rgyas sras. See now 


Takasaki Jikido $; [fj (A 3H, Nyoraizo shisho no keisei An 2K WX HAE OD T iG, Tokyo, 


. 1974, YT f. 
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15 It is to be noted that the Abhidharmakoáabhüsya associates golra = dhülw = akara and 
gotra : jüti in 1.20: gotrürtho dhatvarthah/ yathaikasmin parvate bahiny ayastamraripyasuvarnadt- 
gotrani dhütava ucyante evam ekasminn ü$raye samtüne và astddasa gotrani, asjadasa dhātava 
ucyante/ ükarüs tatra gotrany ucyante/ ta ime caksurüdayah kasyákarah/ svasyà jüteh/ sabha- 
gahetutvat/. And Yasomitra comments (Wogihara, p. 45): akara iti prakrlam/ ... àkaro 
dhatuh, yato hi suvarnüdqulpattis te tesim ükarah/. 

Thus gotra has the meaning of element/cause (dhatu; cf. below, n. 30; RGY V 1.149-52) or 
source (akara ‘ mine ’), and it is then the source of its class (jäãti) by reason of being a homogeneous 
cause. 

Compare also the dhatugotra * mine of mineral elements ’ in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvasti- 
vüdins (ed. N. Dutt, Gilgit manuscripts, Xr, pb. I, p. 106) and in the Divyavadana (8, pp. 111-12), 

Concerning the philosophical and soteriological use of the word gotra, the Gandavyüha 
contains some especially revealing passages. Thus, in the expressions (praj&á-)akaragotra 
(-sambhava) (p. 40, 1. 6) and (sarvaratnasambhavotpatti-)gotrakara(-milajnana) (p. 451, l. 2), the 
words gotra and dkara seem to reinforce each other (cf. below, n. 78). In the same text is 
found the collocation of the expressions gotra and Gkara (p. 495: ... sarvabodhipaksyadharma- 
ratnakarataya gotrabhitam sarvasukladharmasambhavataya Gkarabhiitam [read akarabhitam 3] . . . 
bodhictitam). We also meet in it the parallel expressions (sarvatathagatasambhava-)jnanakaragarbha 
(p. 282, 1. 25), jñānagarbha (p. 483, Il. 1-2), and jrdnadhatu (p. 484, 1. 16). Cf. also sarvatathagata- 
kulagotrasambhavagarbha (p. 366, 1. 19, pp. 368-9) and kulagotrasambhava (p. 503, 1. 26). On the 
Gandavyüha as a forerunner of the tathagatagarbha doctrine see now Takasaki, Nyóraizo &hisho no 
keisei, oh. iii. And on the use of dhātu in the Aksaraéisütra see Ruegg, Théorie, 145. 

16 On ‘ cat’s eye’ as the meaning of vaidürya see L. Finot, Les lapidaires indiens, Paris, 
1896, pp. xlv-xlvii; C. Vogel, IIJ, 1x, 4, 1966, 270. 

1? Daéabhümikasütra 11D (= p. 204): tadyathápi nama bho jinaputra mahamaniratnam yada 
dasa ratnagotrany atikramydbhyutksiptam ca bhavati kuéalakarmürasuparitapstam ca . . . , evam eva 
bho jinaputra yadà bodhisaltvánüm sarvajiataratnacitiotpado dasaryagotrany atikramyotpanno 
bhavati dhutagunasamlekhaSsilavratatapahsuparitapitas ca . . ./. 

The meaning of the word ratnagotra is here olearly established by the context. (However, in 
the Lanküvatürasütra [p. 1, l. 7], in the expression na@ndratnagotrapuspapratimandita, ratnagotra 


seems to mean not ‘ mine of jewels’ but ‘ various kinds of jewels’, as translated by Edgerton , 
s.v. gotra (4), gotra here being then equivalent to jai. But even there it would perhaps be ` 


possible to understand the expression also as * adorned with flowers made of jewels ’.) 


For the idea set out in the DaSabhümikasütra compare the parable of the (bodAisattvacittotpáda- . 
sarvajagadvyühagarbha- and sarvajfatücittotpadendranila-)mahümaniratna in the Gandavyüha | 


(53, p. 499), where the term gotra however does not appear; there the sarvajnatacittotpadatyanta- 
vimalaviéuddhaprabha-maniratna also surpasses the raindkdras (read: ratnakara * jewel-mine ’ ?) 
of qualities of the worldlings, disciples (éaiksa, presumably the Sr&vakas) and Pratyekabuddhas. 

18 Dharanisvararüjasütra (= TTathagatamahakarunànirdeéasütra in the bKa'-"gyur, fols. 176b- 
177a of the Peking ed.) quoted in RGVV 1.2: tadyatha kulaputra kusalo manikaro manisuddhi- 
euvidhijüah/ sa manigotrad aparyavadapitant maniratnüni grhitvà tikenena kharodakenotksalya 
krenena kesakambalaparyavadapanena paryvadapayati/ na ca tavanmatrena viryam prasrambha- 
yati/ tatah pascat tiksnendmisarasenotksalya khandikaparyavadapanena paryavadapayati/ na ca 
tdvanmatrena viryam prasrambhayati/ tatah sa pascan mahibhaisajyarasenotksalya süksmavastra- 
paryavadüpanena paryavadapayati/ paryavadapitam cdpagatakacam abhijatavaidüryam ity ucyate/ 
evam eva kulaputra tathagato "py apariéuddham sattvadhatum viditvánityaduhkhünatmasubhodvega- 
kathayà sameürübhiratàn sattvin udvejayati/ ... tatah paácüd avivartyadharmacakrakathayà 
trimandalapari$uddhikathayà ca tathagatavisaye tan sattvan avatārayati nünüprakrtihetukan/. 
utksülya is Johnston's emendation for unmilya of the MS. 

19 For khdrodaka the bKa'-gyur translation has bul thog gi chu ‘soda solution ' while 
rNog-:Blo-ldan-Bes-rab in his translation of the RGVV has lan tshva’t chu rnon po * sharp salt 
solution?. khüra is Prakritic for ksdra ‘ caustic ', eto. 

20 For dmisarasa the bKa’-’gyur translation has drul chu ' meroury , while the Tibetan 


translation of the RGVV has two different readings: zañs kyi khu ba in the sDe-dge ed. and i 


zas kyi khu ba in the Peking ed. The reading zas corresponds to āmisa in Johnston’s ed. of the 
Sanskrit, but zañs could be based on arista (1). 


21 Compare the mahdvaidiuryamaniratna recognized by the king in the passage quoted above 


from the Daéabhiimikasiira. 
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22 The tathügatanelrt (de bZin gfegs pa’i tshul) or buddhanetr? is the prajnaparamita. Cf. Hari- 
bhadra, Abhisamayalamkaralokd, pp. 218, 267, 939. 

23 These are the three vimoksamukhas, which are thus characteristic of the second stage of 
the teaching of the Buddha. 

24 trimandalaparisuddhikatha. On the meaning of trimandala (which usually-refers to the 
three aspects of the action, the agent and the beneficiary of the action, as in RGF 5.14) see 
Tathagatamahakarunanirdesa, fol. 13 7b. 

25 Sagaramatipariprecha quoted in RGVV 1.68. This parable is to be found also in the 
+Anuttarasrayasitra according to Paramartha’s version of the Mahayanasamgrahabhasya 
(pp. 2590-260a; cf. Takasaki Jikido, A study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, Rome, 1966, p. 249, 
n. 379). 

26 v, Ruegg, Théorie, 411 f. 

27 Read probably tathagato. 

28 This verse is quoted in RGVV 1.2, immediately after the passage from the Dharanisvara- 
rüjasütra cited above. 

29 The reading viéuddhagotram tathagatadhatum abhisamdhaya is presumably to be corrected 
to visuddhigotram ... in accordance with RGVYV 1.40 buddhadhatuvisuddhigotra (cf. 1.41: 
agantukamalavisuddhigotra). See below, n. 44. 

30 On gotra: dhátu: ketu: nimitia see RGVV 1.149-52; Madhyantavibhagabhasya 1.15; 
Abhidharmakoéabhasya 1.20 (above, n. 15). 

Cf. also the use of dhátu in MSA 3.2 (where the Bhasya refers to the A ksaráéisutra; of. Ruegg, 
Théorie, p. 145, n. 3) and nandprakytihetukah sattval in the Dhüramióévararajasüira quoted in 
RGVY 1.2 (p. 6, l. 6). 

31 The pronoun tad refers back to what is said in EGV 1.144. 

32 The translation ‘lineage ’ is also applicable here because in RGY 1.151-2 the reference is 
to the production of ‘ Bodies’, and the biologioal connotation thus coexists with the mineral 
and botanical images of 1.149 which are developed in the sequel. 

33 These two similes are based on examples V and VI of the TGS (cf. RGY 1.112-17 and 
above, p. 345). 

315. Bodhisativabhüm$ 1.1. These verses are probably commentary-verses (cf. Takasaki, 
Study, introduction; Schmithausen, W ZKS, xv, 1971, 125). The epithet witara can also refer 
to the fact that the samudanita is ‘ subsequent’ to the prakrtistha-gotra. 

35 Or: ‘by nature’ (raz bZin gyis). This comparison is based on example VII of the TGS 
(cf. RGF 1.118-20). 

86 This comparison is based on example VIII of the TAS (of. RGY 1.121-3). 

3? This comparison is based on example IX of the TGS (cf. RGY 1.124-6). 

38 On the two possible interpretations of the compound tathagata-garbha, either as an adjectival 
(bahuvrihi) compound— all sentient beings have the tathagata as their embryo-essence '—or as 
a noun (fatpurusa compound)—‘ all sentient beings are essential embryos of the fathágata °, see 
above, p. 353. 

39 RGY 1.27-8: buddhajhanantargamat saltvarüóes tannairmalyasyádvayatvat prakrtya | 
bauddhe gotre tatphalasyópacarad uktah sarve dehino buddhagarbhah || 
sambuddhakayaspharanát tathatavyatibhedatah | 
gotratas ca sadà sarve buddhagarbhah Saririnah || 


It is no doubt partly on the basis of 1.270 that Bu-ston distinguished between the gotra as the 
causal level and the tathagatagarbha as the resultant level. Moreover, according vo some authori- 
ties, the term buddha-gotra (: bauddha-gotra) refers to the samudünitagotra rather than to the 
prakrtistha, and this would also place it on the resultant level. V. Ruegg, Le traité du tathagata- 
garbha de Bu ston, pp. 33-4, note. 

40 trividhabuddhakayotpaitigotrasvabhavartham adhikrtya tathagatadhatur esam garbhal sarva- 
saitvandm (sans rgyas kyi sku rnam pa gsum bskyed pa’t rigs yod pa'i dban du byas te/ de bzin 
gšegs pa'i khams sems can 'di dag thams cad kyi shin por bstan pa yin no//). On the basis of the 
reading of MS B, gotrasadbhavartham (corresponding to the Tibetan translation), Schmithausen 
proposes emending Johnston’s text (v. WZKS, xv, 1971, 157), as well as the reading gotra- 


sambhavürthena in RGVV 1.27-8 (p. 26, 1. 9)(t). (RGVV 1.144, however, reads gotrasvabhava 
| 
3 


4d 
t 
n 
) 


[p. 70, 1. 1] parallel to dharmakayasvabhava and tathatasvabhava, as does EG VV 1.149-52 [p. 73, 
l. 10]. Svabhàva is also found in RGY 1.144.) 
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41 RGY Y. 1.144, 149-62. à 
*? RGVV 1.149-52 (on garbha = dhatu = hetu of the tathagata, the state of tathagata beis., 
the state constituted or informed by the three Buddha-Bodies: trividhabuddhakayaprabha. 
tatvam hi tathdgatatvam). f 
43 Read probably na tad yatah (see above, n. 6). m. 
*4 EGV V 1.41 (p. 37, 1. 3) reads prakrtiviéuddhagotra in Johnston's edition, but the MS reaj.;, 
prakytiviéuddMgotra according to Schmithausen ( W ZKS, xv, 1971, 146); the Tibetan translati. 


has rad bžin gyis rnam par dag pa? rige. Cf. above, n. 29. ;a- 
45 Tib. rnam par dag par run ba nid. j 
46 Or, perhaps, to example IV, which relates not to the gotra but to the tathatà. #to 
47 Tib. de rigs de bin thob pa. j Ju) 
15 RGV V 1.86: tadgolrasyja prakrter acintyaprakārasamudägamārthah = dei rigs ran iin 
bsam gyis mi khyab pa'i rnam pa thob pa'i don. 


PANS 

4° This definition corresponds to the definition of the (prakrtistha) gotra found in the Srisliel 
kayanist literature, and occasionally quoted in the Mahayanist sources; v. Sravakabhi, , is 
fol. 2b (and Bodhisattvabhiimi 1.1, p. 2: yad bodhisattvandm sadayatanavisesah); of. Yasomive, 
ad Abhidharmakosa 6.58-9, p. 583: prihagjanavasthám arabhyéndriyabhedah ; Sthiran 


Madhyantavibhagatikü 4.15d-16: indriyabhedo gotram. 148 
59 MSA 9.37: sarvesim avistslápi tathata áuddhim agata | Cita. 
tathagatatvam tasmác ca tadgarbhah sarvadehinah || ° 


" Though without differentiation for all, when Thusness has come to purity it is tathàgata-hi: 
And hence all embodied beings have this [tathata : tathagatatva] as their embryonic. essent: 
The M.SABh. explains: sarvesim nirvióistà tathata tadviéguddhisvabhavas ca tathagatah/ atak 86, 
&attvds tathagatagarbha ity ucyate/. Cf. above, n. 6. ‘bes 

51 For the term tadi(n) see Suttanipata 522 f., which establishes the connexion with tatha: 
And for tddiso as an epithet of the Sage of. Anguitaranikaya, 1, p. 150. On the use of we 
derived from demonstrative pronouns and from words meaning ‘thus’ to designate a.r "Ek 
of. D. S. Ruegg, * Védique addhá et quelques expressions parallèles à tathagata °, JA, coxvmt qe 
1955, 163-70 ; G. Roth, Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya suvarnamahotsava grantha, Bombay, 19: 

53 Of, RRVV 1.40: buddhadhatu-visuddhigotra, and RGVV 1.2 viéuddhigotra tathágatadhatà. 

53 That the bauddha-gotra of RGY 1.27 refers in particular to the samudanitagotra is at les z 
possible in view of the fact that emphasis is placed on its being only metonymously identifial 5 , 
with the phala = tathagata ; while the prakrtisthagotra (and the tathagatadhatu = tathagatagarly, "y 
is at least essentially identical with the phala (cf. above, n. 39). Compare Bu-ston’s posit, 1, 
on the status of the gotra in relation to the tathagatagarbha mentioned above, n. 39. i elf 

The suvarnabimba example in RGVV 1.41 may also be connected with the samudnitago ed 
(see above, p. 346). 

54 Or perhaps threefold in so far as it is the source of the three Buddha-Bodies (althougo, 
these in their turn correspond to a twofold scheme dharmakaya/ripakaya). 


55 These four factors are also mentioned in the * Anuttaráórayasütra (Taisho, no. 669), ch. 2: 1, 


a text which Takasaki considers to be based on the RGY (Study, 49 f., p. 186, n. 3). i), 
58 nada. Cf. vajrapada in RGY 1.1-2. a 
57 Other enumerations of these four components are found elsewhere in the RGY. f it 
l.l: dhàtub, bodhih, gunak, bauddham karma. *e 
1.3: garbhah, agrabodhih, dharmah, sarvasattvarthakrt. o 
5.1: buddhadhatuh, buddhabodhth, buddhadharmah, buddhakrtyam. 1 " 
[B.7: aérayam, tatparavritih (partvritih 1). . . .] in 
5.25: vyavadanadháütuh, bodhib, gunah, karma. | i 
58 The seven vajrapadas are found in the Dhàraniévararájasütra; see RGV 1.2. i a 


9? v, Ruegg, Théorie, 113, 283. ir 

ice Obermiller has translated Tib. rigs = gotra in the RGY and RGVV as dise] h 
‘germ’ (1.27-8, 41, 86) or ‘ source" (1.24) (‘The sublime science of Maitreya’, Acta Or., xÀ- 
2-3, 1931, 81f.) E. Frauwallner has translated gotra as ‘Keim’, and Ratnagotravibhaga as ,- 
‘ Erläuterung des Keimes der (drei) Juwelen (Die Philosophie des Buddhismus, second ed., 
Berlin, 1958, 255-6; he has also used ‘ Keim ’ to translate garbha in MSA 9.37 on p. 318 of this 
same work). Takasaki has translated the title as * Analysis of the Germ of the Jewels’ (Study, ." 
141), and be regularly uses ‘ Germ’ to translate gotra. A. K. Warder has pointed out that ther, 
gotra ‘ is the “‘ clan” (... 1.24, 28 eto., which might also be translated in this context as ** mine 1 
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'“ quarry ?) ' (Indian Buddhism, Delhi, 1970, 405). Thus no clear distinction has been made 
tween the uses of the term in the different sections of the RGV and commentary. 
: 81 of, Takasaki, Study, 11 f.; Schmithausen, WZKS, xv, 1971, 123 f. 

63 Taisho, no. 1611, was translated by Ratnamati in about 611. This Chinese text consists of 
‘o parts: (1) the * Kürik& text’, a collection of 300 verses (including 18 not found in the 
nskrit text of the RGY), and (2) the verses of the RGY (excluding, however, some found in the 
-inese * Karika text’) together with the prose-commentary. See. Z. Nakamura, introduction 
his edition of the Sanskrit and Chinese texts of the RGY (Tokyo, 1960); Takasaki, Study, 9 £. 
1e Chinese verse-text thus differs from the Tibetan verse-text handed down separately in the 
t'an-'gyur.) 

s Although it is not possible here to go into the question of the authorship of the ERGY, it may 

sast be noted that the division between the basic verses (as preserved in the first part of 
ho, no. 1611), the verse-commentary and the prose-commentary would make it possible to 

zn the basic verses to one author, and the verse and prose commentary to another author 

bther authors. Thus, Nakamura assigns (pp. xxiv-xxvi) the basic verses to *Saramati 

-lo-mo-ti) and both the verse and prose commentaries to Vasubandhu, while Tsukinowa had 

"er suggested that the basic verses are *Saramati’s, the verse commentary Maitreya’s, and 
prose-commentary Asanga’s. More recently, Takasaki has suggested that the basic verses 
Maitreya's (Study, 9 and 62) and the commentary is *Saramati's (pp. 46, 62), thus in a way 

weiling the Tibetan tradition attributing the RGY to Maitreya and the Chinese tradition on 
¿amati going back to Devaprajfia, the translator of the *Dharmadhatunirvisesasastra 
ishd, nos. 1626-7) also attributed to *S&ramati, and handed down by Fa-tsang (643-712) and 
sn-ts*6 (613-96). However ingenious these attempts to interpret the tradition handed down by 

sang and Yiian-ts‘é may be, the differences in the results these three scholars have reached 

7 serve to underline the obscurity of that tradition. 

‘Sy, Takasaki, Study, 10-19. 

| “Study, 18, 393. 

' 5 Study, 18. 

' 66 Takasaki also includes in his basic text RGY 1.30, which implicitly refers to the gotra. 

» 87 Study, 14. 

38 In its treatment of the gotra the Fo hsing lun (Taisho, no. 1610) does not make use of the 
' ir aspects mentioned above (v. Takasaki, Study, 47-8), and it is therefore questionable whether 
, sing (= buddha-gotra) in the title can have a meaning similar to ratnagotra in the title of 
o RAV. 

_As mentioned above, the *Anuttarüsrayasütra (Taisho, no. 669) does refer to the four aspects 
the gotra, which are treated in its ch. 2-5 (of. Study, 49 f.). 
89 Mahaparinirvanasitra translated from Sanskrit, IHa-sa ed., fol. 195 a 6, and colophon, 
. 222b. 
i70 The original form of the text known as the RGY has also been recently discussed briefly 
' L. Schmithausen (‘ Philologische Bemerkungen zum Ratnagotravibhaga *, WZKS, xv, 1971, 
3-30). Following Takasaki he has included GV 1.23 in the second or * B’ category of verses 
'an ‘ Inhaltsangabe-Vers? (pp. 126-7). And he then proceeds to show that Takasaki’s basio 
ct of 27 verses can be further reduced by exoluding further verses. But the resulting fragment 
) rightly considers to be only one of the elements composing the original RGV. He concludes 
at the original RGV was essentially identical with the separately preserved Chinese verse-text 
^ 129). 
© "1 of, Ruegg, Théorie, 13. 
' 32 As supposed by Takasaki, Study, 22; cf. p. 18 and p. 141, n. 1. 
l 73 of, RGV 1.149 and 1.86. This identification, however, would nob be accepted by a com- 
entator who holds the tathagatagarbha to be the Fruit (bras bu = phala) when the gotra is, 
scording to RGY 1.27, the cause on to which the name of the Fruit is metonymously transferred 
f-RGV V 1.149-52). See above, n. 39, and n. 53. 
74 These difficulties were indeed not without their consequences in the later period when the 
tuddhist doctors came to attempt a systematic exegesis of the gotra and tathagatagarbha doctrines. 
75 However, if the reference in RGY 1.41 to agotra were to be taken as an indication that the 
uthor accepted such a category in his own system, the reference could only be, in the framework 
f the tathagatagarbha theory as presented elsewhere in the RGF, to the acquired (samudanita) 
r developed (paripusia) gotra. However, the reference seems to be to the agoira concept of 
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other schools, which is purely hypothetical for the author of the RGF or which is to be understood 
as alluding to a temporary incapacity only (cf. kalantarübhiprüya of RGVV 1.41). See above 
n. 6. ' 

78 See above. 

” of. in general Hobogirin s.v. Byo. See also Ruegg, Théorie, 5106. 

78 For saitvadhütw referring to the ‘ constitution’ of sentient beings of. Gandavyiha 4ü 
pp. 450-1: sattvadhatucikitsabhaisajyasamyogajnanesu dhatutantrasamyogaprayogesu suvarni 
manimuktavardiryasankhasilapravadalohitakamusaragalvuakesarasrigarbhaésmagarbhasarvaratng 
sambhavotpattigotrakaramilyajnanesu. . . . 

In addition, the concept of the fathagatadhdtu seems at a certain stage of its history | 
have also been closely linked with the ideas associated with the precious relio-deposit cone 
in the stiipa, which of course is not necessarily a mineral. 

79 Also: ‘containing the tathdgata’. This meaning appears also of course when it me 
* born of the Tathagata ’, as it seems to do in the passage of the Gandavyüha where it is pars 
to dharmarajakulodita and serves to describe Sudhana as a Bodhisattva who, by definition 
a jindimaja ‘ son of the Victor’ and an aurasah putrah * bodily ’ son of the Buddha. See abc 
p. 342. : 

8», RGVV 1.146-7 (dharmakàya, in which case the tatpurusa interpretation is given); 1.} 
(tathata, in which case the bahuvrihi interpretation is given); 1.149-52 (gotra; for the interpre 
tion given in the RGVV see above, n. 40). 

31 F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary, New Haven, 1953, s.v. gotra. 

82 See above, n. 15, and n. 30. 

83 See above, pp. 341-2. 

8t Lankdvatarasiitra, p. 17: samudramalayasikhare ... münáratnagotrapuspapratimaudi 
p- 269, 1. 12 (* probably ?) : vijfaptigotrasamcchannam. | 

86 Seo above, n. 15. 

°° As the Chinese equivalent of gotra in Buddhist usage P. Demiéville considers that hsing f 

‘nature’ is a faulty though current variant of khsing HE * family, clan? ete.; v. Le concile « 1 

Lhasa, x, Paris, 1952, p. 63, n. 4. 

87 See above, pp. 341-2. |j 

88 In his review of Edgerton's dictionary V. Raghavan has maintained that the meaning 

* mine' is merely an extension of ‘mountain’: * In olassical Skt. gorai is well-known as mountain 

(Indian Linguistics, xvi, 1955, 322). However, the meaning ‘ mountain” is likely to be onl 

a secondary development in Sanskrit based on the Vedic word gotrabhid. Cf. L. Renou, JZ 

COXXXI, juillet-septembre 1939, 358-9. For this reason Raghavan’s explanation is in its 

unlikely, and it seems to be completely excluded by the other Indo-Iranian evidence disouss 
below. 

5? of. H. Hibschmann, Persische Studien, p. 96, n. 948, quoted by Benveniste, OLZ, rv, 1 
1960, col. 7. 

9? of. Renou, JA, coxxxt, juillet-septembre 1939, 358 f., and Études védiques et pamindennes, 
Paris, 1955, 10; J. Gonda, Old Indian (Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. rr, Bd. 1, Abschn. ! 
Leiden, 1971, 163. 

"t OLZ, rv, 1-2, 1960, col. 7 f.: ‘Déjà Hibschmann, Persische Stud. p. 96 n. 948, juges 
** bedenklich " le rapport entre skr. gotrá- et pers. góhar.... En moyen-perse góhr signifi 

* substance fondamentale, essence propre”; o’est par spécialisation qu'il désigne aussi 1 

“métal ", la “pierre préoieuse", comme des variétés ou des espèces de la “matière pa 
excallenoe? . Il peut aussi s'appliquer à la ‘‘ nature fondamentale" du caractère humain. E 
tout cas, nous n'atteignons dans góhr qu'un sens abstrait; et rien, ici non plus, n'établit 
lien aveo gav-. En principe, la forme gohr peut remonter à *gaura, mais aussi bien à *gavat 
(of. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems, p. S3[but see J RAS, 1953, 3-4, p. 115, n. 1]). S'il faut l'analyse 
en iranien méme, on la prendra comme dérivé nominal en -6ra- de la racine gav- *' proourer ", 
sans le moindre rapport aveo gav- ** boeuf ". Que reste-t-il alors de l'équation skr. gotrá- = mp. 
góhr ? A notre avis deux possibilités sont à envisager. Ou skr. gotrá- ** famille” est identique 
à gotrá- ““ étable" (ce qui mest pas démontré), en ce cas mp. góhr n’a plus rien à faire ici; ou ` 
bien mp. góhr “matière” correspond à gofrd- au sens de ''essence constitutive, caractère 
fondamental"; alors skr. gotrd- “étable ” est un mot différent, qui restera d'ailleurs difficile 
à analyser *. 
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9? of. Renou, ‘ Eléments védiques dans le sanskrit classique’, JA, coxxxr, juillet-septembre 
1939, p. 359, n. 1: * Quant à gotra ** famille, nom de famille ” depuis le véd. récent (le sens est-il 
déjà postuló par gotrabhft-, déformation de gotrabhid- dans un mantra de MS, Edgerton, Studies 
Collitz, p. 34 1), c'est la notion sociale du lieu de réunion de la famille, englobant l'étable ou le 
pare, notion qu'on retrouve sous un aspect plus général dans gosfhi *' conversation " (aussi 
“ connexions familiales ou oollégiales " MhBh), en regard de véd. gostha '' étable ” ’. 

23 For these semantic and lexicographical concepts, of. B. Schlerath, ZDMG, oxxu, 1972, 
409-11. 

%4 F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit grammar, New Haven, 1953, $1.57: ‘In principle, 
I have excluded from my grammar and dictionary all forms which are standard Sanskrit, and 
all words which are used in standard Sanskrit with the same meanings’; of. $1.53: ' The hall- 
mark which distinguishes it [the BHS tradition] is the vocabulary...’. On the Middle Indian 
basis of ‘ BHS °, see 81.4. 

I wish to thank Professor M. Dresden for assistance with some of the Iranian materials. The 
responsibility for the interpretations offered above is, of course, mine alone. 


LI CHIEN-WU Æ fi 3 AND MODERN CHINESE DRAMA! 
By D. E. POLLARD 


Introduction 

In the sketchy accounts which at present stand in for histories of the 
modern Chinese theatre, the name of Li Chien-wu appears either not at all, 
or in the lists of ‘ these also served '. He was one of the several talented play- 
wrights who neither presented themselves early enough to earn honourable 
mention as pioneers, nor were emphatic enough to make a lasting political 
impression. He came of age in that lost, perhaps now futile, decade of the 
1930’s when so many Chinese writers discovered what to do with the art forms 
their predecessors had introduced and experimented with, when the native 
genius had absorbed and was beginning effectively to explore the wider 
possibilities of literature—the darker recesses of the mind, the lighter uplands 
of comedy—which Western works had opened to them. 

It would be vain to regret now what might have been, or to propose can- 
didates for revival. What the literary historian is obliged to do is to take 
in, as far as his resources permit, the broad range of creativity in a given 
period, so as to free himself and the reading public from the hold of received 
opinion, in so far as it pretends to describe that time adequately. In the case 
of Li Chien-wu, if the contemporary audience held him in less high regard than 
Ts‘ao Yü #¥ Hj and indeed others of his fellows too, one cannot quarrel with 
that: evidently they found less in him to respond to. Nevertheless, in my 
view he should not be ignored in any survey of Republican period literature 
both for the tangible reason that he enlarged the frontiers of drama in his 
time, and on the more disputable ground that he produced works of unusually 
lasting interest. 

Some of the obstacles to appreciation of Li Chien-wu’s achievement are 
illustrated in Wang Yao’s £ #% summing up of his wuvre from the year 1952: 

‘In general his forte is in cutting and clever dialogue and in tightly knit 

plots. His quick wit is constantly brought into play to demonstrate the 

intelligence and humour of his characters, and he excels in creating dramatic 
atmosphere; in performance there is no lack of light-hearted scenes and 
rumbustious comedy, and he can also make the audience hold its breath, 
waiting to see how the plot will develop. But there are too many chance 
coincidences. The observation is not always penetrating, hence though 
social phenomena do get a showing, yet the impression they convey still 
seems to be an “ exclamation mark " '.? 

The last remark refers to Li’s own confession ? that in his lonely youth his 


1This paper was originally prepared for the conference on Modern Chinese Literature at 
Endicott House, Boston, Massachusetts, August 1974. 
2 Chung-kuo hsin wen-hsüeh shih kao rh [M] Ht X Bl Hi fj, Shanghai, 1953, 1, 277. 
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awareness of social problems found issue in his consciousness in a series of 
emotionally charged exclamation marks. Wang Yao's criticism of Li's plays is 
sympathetic, but by his standards they fail the ultimate test of value in that 
they do not go beyond the stage of shocked recognition of iniquity and point 
the way forward. In Wang's position, nothing less could be expected, but 
T‘ien Chin H f£, who claimed to be non-political and ‘ objective ’, also stated, 
in 1944, that the underlying aim of the dramatist is ‘ to solve the problems of 
real life demanded by the audience, ar to rectify social shortcomings of various 
kinds '.4 In fact T‘ien places post May Fourth drama entirely in the context 
of self-strengthening and national survival.® 

Attitudes naturally harden as time goes on. Back in 1937, when Hung 
Shen jk PE analysed the stages through which the modern Chinese theatre 
had passed in the 10 years up to the outbreak of war, he opened his eyes wider. 
For instance, his first stage, of ‘crying out against the injustices of life’, 
included some plays about frustrated love; and his second stage, the turning 
from attacking current social injustices to attacking the basic evilness of 
society, was accompanied by ‘ seeing more clearly all the mistakes, hypocrisy 
and deceit in life, and criticizing them more acutely’. Discounting the 
habitual use of the vocabulary of warfare, the latter supplementation extends 
the description (and perception) of what was being written as satire on the 
human condition—and it is in this category that Hung Shen put Li Chien-wu's 
plays. At the same time Hung made a point of denying the existence of any 
large body of playwrights who believed in the supremacy of art and were not 
concerned about social abuses or human progress. 

None of these descriptions would have pretended to be complete, either of 
Li Chien-wu’s work or of the modern Chinese drama as a whole; both are of 
course more complex and various than they tell us; equally, both were as 
sensitive to the exigencies, internal end external, of their art form as to any 
compelling purpose. But they do fairly represent the overriding concern 
among commentators with the social function of drama, as of other forms of 
literature. In terms of appreciation, Chinese critics never got very far with the 
proposition that the play can raise questions of morality, identity, attitudes to 
life, personal relationships, and so on, all within the ambit of a declared fiction, 
an open ‘illusion ! (to use Li’s own favourite word). Too often serious purpose 
was associated with subordination of character and incident to thesis, and 
conversely the absence of transparent design tended to relegate a play to the 
level of mere entertainment. This dichotomy was founded on preconceived 
views which owed little to aesthetic theory, but could claim some parentage in 
the early history of the spoken play in China, when the commercial play and 
the literary-intellectual play went very different ways. 


4 Chung-kuo hsi-chü yün-tung h ERY ER Bü] 3E ii. Chungking, 1944, 43. 

5 ibid., 85. 

8 * Shih nien lai ti Chung-kuo hei-chu’? F- 4E Be fy rp [x] BR BI, in K'aeng-chan ch'ien 
shih nien chih Chung-kuo $y BY Bi] F 4E 2% rp ER. 1937, Hong Kong reprint, 1966. 
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The first attempts to stage imposing modern plays after May Fourth met 
with massive setbacks, in the spectacular failures of a translated version of 
Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s profession (at that time still banned in England) in 1921, 
and in the following year of Hung Shen’s Chao Yen-wang #2 Rj -E, which 
imitated the surrealistic technique used by O’Neill m The emperor Jones of 
representing the hallucinations which beset the fleeing hero. Their promoters 
had got several steps ahead of the audience. The practical men of the theatre 
therefore fell back on the redoubts of the wen-ming hsi 3c BA RR (the ' sophisti- 
cated play °), which had seen its heyday in Shanghai in the second decade of 
this century, but which survived in holes and corners into the 1930's. Broadly 
classifiable as melodramas, the wen-ming hsi, as Ou-yang Yii-ch‘ien EX BB F fe 
described them,’ were assembled from set routines, and were designed variously 
to tug at the heart-strings, chill the marrow, or otherwise amaze, enthral, and 
intrigue. To these ends they employed all the time-honoured devices and 
situations. 

The retreat was particularly marked in Peking. The art of Ch'en Ta-pei 
fi k #E, for instance, who wrote for P'u Po-ying’s ij ff 3& Popular Arts 
Theatre School A #& Ek mj Bi PH ER FE (set up in 1922), was founded on the 
familiar recipe of the novel situation and the twisting plot, where one startling 
revelation follows another. He and his colleagues were determined to steer 
clear of the inconsequential talk and abstract discussion favoured by prestigious 
Western playwrights, and were especially opposed to the importation of 
‘problem plays’ dealing with problems the Chinese did not have, or did not 
know that they had. In the mid-1920’s the drama department of the Peking 
Fine Arts College continued their workmanlike policy, emphasizing clear 
exposition of the situation, a beginning, middle, and end to the story, lively 
action, and no long speeches. If one looks at the works of its leading lights, 
Hsiung Fo-hsi #8 fh fy and Yü Shang-yüan 4 E jf, one finds that they 
turn on the single idea of a ruse, intrigue, or scheme, whether successfully 
carried out or foiled by superior cunning or the intervention of fate. Hsiung’s 
dialogue consists in the main of single-sentence utterances often picked up and 
' played back in the manner of a music hall comedy duo act. 

In the South, the programme of the Shanghai Drama Association (Hsi-chii 
Hsieh-she i£ EJ g jit) under Hung Shen's direction was also relatively modest. 
He now similarly insisted that all steps in the action of a play should be clear 
and emphatic, and that points should be made tellingly. He declared too that 
the aim should be to engage the primary emotions of love and hate, joy and 
sadness, in order to captivate a varied audience. To meet these requirements 
Hung was forced to draw heavily on translated Western plays.? 

The contrasting ‘thesis’ play of the home-grown kind, more read than 


* Tzu wo yen hsi i-lai A 3X TR BR LA AS. Peking, 1959, * Wen-ming hei’ chapter, passim. 
? Hung Shen, Chung-kuo hsin wen-hsüeh ta-hai vi PR Br X 8& KK 3$. Hong Kong 
reprint, 1902, 1x, 69-77. ' 
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acted, began to appear in significant numbers at the turn of the 1920’s and 
1930’s. Predictably, these attempts to treat substantial themes did not have 
enough ‘good theatre’ in them. Hung Shen, who by that time had been 
overcome by sociology, later acknowledged the correctness of Chang Keng's 
BE pe criticism that his ‘ Village trilogy’ of 1931-2 was too abstract and 
theoretical, the result of his starting out with the course and outcome of events 
already determined, so that the characters only served the theme.” The 
alternative common pitfall was monotony : for instance, Ou-yang Yü-ch'en's 
attempts to deal with specific social injustices, as in T'ung-chu ti san chia jen 
fal fE H — 2 A, led him into piling a succession of misfortunes on the heads 
of unfortunate victims. 

It was no accident that the first play to enjoy unqualified commercial 
success, and succès d'estime, turned to account tried and tested theatrical 
formulae, the tangled skein of a plot, the trail of clues, long-lost relatives, 
unnatural relationships, and a general blood-bath to round things off. I refer 
of course to Ts‘ao Yü's Lei-yü & FF. What Ts‘ao Yü did with these ingredients 
was to weave them into so tightly knit and closely patterned a plot as to give 
them the force of inevitability. The dismal history of the older generation, 
which took place 20 years before the play began, is re-enacted with more 
terrible results by their children. So what might have been mere mechanisms 
to intrigue and divert are elevated into the cruel working of fate, from which 
the frail creatures on stage, though intermittently scenting the danger, are 
' powerless to extricate themselves—or else, indeed, in the case of Fan-i, with 
which they league to bring down calamity on themselves. There is, in short, 
a passion behind the unfolding of the events. 

Ts‘ao Yü's ‘bag of tricks’, then, coincided with the general audience’s 
taste in theatre. But the techniques associated with the ‘ well made play ’ 
were not the only ones Chinese dramatists recognized as ‘ good theatre °. The 
underlying trend of drama, maintained largely in college productions, was in 
fact hostile to them. The national peril and social grievances which were the 
obstinate facts of life cried out for action so loudly that responsible authors 
felt compelled to deal with them directly. Not theatrical logic, but what was 
actually happening to people, was what they wanted to demonstrate. At the 
same time it was realized that one could not put life on to the stage; the play 
is an artificial thing with its own laws and requirements, and some kind of 
theatricality is called for, alternatively, or alternately, to charge or relax the 
atmosphere. The high points could be created by impassioned speeches from 
natural orators—which is one reason why artists and students feature so 
prominently in Tien Han’s Hj #% plays, by life-or-death situations, by head-on 
confrontations ; the levity could be produced by humorous banter (with which, 
again, so many of T‘ien Han’s plays begin), by deceptions, by the exposure of 
pretences, by incongruity between circumstance and behaviour. AH these 


? Preface to Hung Shen hstüan chi Pik ZR J% $R., Peking, 1951, 16. 
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comparatively subtle methods were employed by modern Chinese playwrights 
as necessary means to embody their intentions in dramatic form. Others like 
Hsia Yen Xf fij and Ch'en Pai-ch‘en BE H HE largely eschewed even these 
contrivances in their naturalistic works, their minds being bent on keeping 
faith with their characters as they knew or visualized them. Ch‘en in particular 
went to great lengths to individualize even relatively minor characters by 
giving them their own distinctive speech mannerisms and idiosyncratic modes 
of behaviour. They were what Hung Shen was criticized for not being, ‘ in love 
with ’ their characters. 

As on any national stage, the plays produced during the Republican period, 
especially in the 1930’s, offer an infinite variety, and one cannot say that any 
one kind is better than another. No one could be insensitive to the urgency of 
the threat of the flood, both real and symbolic, that sweeps over the defences 
at the end of Tien Han's Hung-shui Hk 7k, for instance. Neither could one’s 
gorge help from rising, remote even as we are from the event, as Ou-yang 
Yi-ch‘ien recreates the helpless rage of the Chinese over the Mukden and 
Shanghai incidents in Pu yao wang le K Œ SR T. And many are the plays 
which wring the withers over the plight of the poor and unprotected. But 
among individual playwrights, those who can best represent the range and 
quality of modern drama are, apart from Ts‘ao Yü, who has already been 
much written about, Hsia Yen, Ch‘en Pai-ch‘en, and the subject of this paper. 


In Chien-wu 

Information on Li's life is, as is so often the case, very scanty, but what 
I can piece together of his background is quite extraordinary. He was born in 
1906 in Shanhsi. His father was a top military commander; Li describes him 
as counting as a real ‘ field-marshal' (yiian-shuat 75 fip) in a book of recollec- 
tions of childhood, an outstanding hstu-ts‘at 75 F of the Ch‘ing dynasty, finely 
educated and talented in letters.1° Li remembers him as a truly magnetic 
leader of men, but a very stern father, of whom the son went in fear and 
trembling. Li senior was released from prison in 1913, where he had apparently 
been confined since the revolution, and on his direction Chien-wu was sent to 
a small village under the tutorship of one of his father’s young followers, rather 
than to school in the city, Ch‘ang-an, as expected. In 1916 his father started 
to raise troops in preparation for revolt against Yüan Shih-k‘ai, and Chien-wu 
was removed to the safety of Tientsin. The father lost his life, and mother and 
children ended up destitute on the fringes of Peking. Li spent the next 10 years 
in the slum district called Nan-hsia-ya sj F $E, his mother managing to keep 
him and his sister at school on an income of ten dollars a month. He got into 
Ch‘ing-hua University, where he studied in the Department of Western 
Languages and Literature. At the time of Li Ta-chao’s execution in 1927 he 


10 Hsi-po hsien-sheng 3& {4 7b Æ, Shanghai, 1939, 23. 
u Postscript to Mu-ch‘in ti meng. 
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describes himself as a poor and sickly student. Later he went to study in 
Paris. He was there in 1932 when the Japanese attacked Shanghai. He does 
not say when he returned to China, but by 1935 he was teaching in Shanghai. 
When the war came he stayed on in Shanghai and devoted himself to main- 
taining a Chinese theatrical presence in the international enclave. He was 
one of the founder members of the Shanghai Arts Theatre (Shang-hai I-shu 
Chü-yuan | dj Zk 41 JJ Ez) in the French concession, which was able to 
operate under the auspices of the Sino-French Friendship Society. The 
company survived until December 1941, when it disintegrated after a raid 
and arrests by the Japanese. Under the Japanese occupation, operations were 
at first severely hampered, but later prosperity and a certain normality returned 
to the city, and with U.S. films forbidden, the spoken play throve as never 
before, especially in the last year of the war. During the war Li produced 
adaptations of Scribe and Sardou. Most of his own creations I have unfortu- 
nately been unable to find texts of. At one time he was taken in and interrogated 
by the Japanese security police. After the war he co-edited, with Cheng Chen-to 
& iR $8, the magazine Wen-i Fu-hsing 3c BX 45 Si, from January 1946 to 
November 1947. I do not know what happened to him after the Liberation, 
but he was still writing for drama magazines in the early 1960's. 

Li seems to have begun publishing plays, in literary periodicals, in 1934, 
but the first published were not the first written. How many he wrote and 
scrapped I do not know, but two one-act plays which appeared in print in 
1935 and 1936 were first drafted in 1927 and 1928. These are Mu-ch^in ti meng 
Hk XH 64 2E 14 and Ling-war yi chitin 53 St — FE 

Though Li himself spoke of Mu-ch‘in ti meng as an evocation of an episode 
from his own past which ‘no one would be fool enough to put on the stage ', 
it is in my view a minor masterpiece. It is set in a courtyard in the same 
Nan-hsia-ya where he had spent his young manhood, a displaced person, a 
pauper, in his own words a proud and lonely boy, wandering aimlessly through 
marshland and grey, hopeless, life-drained lanes. It concerns a family of three, 
the old widowed mother, the daughter, and the third son, who pulls a rickshaw. 
The second son is away in the army. It is at the time of the Chih-li-Feng-t'ien 
war, being waged not a hundred li from the capital. Hoping the son will be 
able to get home, the mother is eager to get a pair of shoes finished for him. 
The third, dutiful, son has been drawn into a gambling ring the night before 
the play opens, and is now being threatened by his creditors. The children 
conspire to keep this matter, and, when it comes, the news of the second son’s 
being reported missing, from the mother, but when the police are called the 


12 Shih-san nien -]- — 4f, Shanghai, 1939, postscript, p. 5. 
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mother is not to be deceived, and she realizes too that she will never see her 
second son again. So the play ends. 

Clearly the events here are not meant to be sensational; they are by no 
means out of place at this level of society, from which the means of escape are 
either the desperate fling or the deliberate way of danger. Rather is it the 
situation itself which is the subject of the play—and with what natural art is 
the situation introduced by the first speech of the play, delivered by the 
neighbour to the daughter, Ying-tzu : 

* Listen, last night, my old man, that drunken pig, came back from some 

shebeen or other where he'd got himself a skinful, he told me ... wait a 

minute, your brother has gone out, hasn’t he ? ' 

This apparently unremarkable utterance is an example of a kind of ' overheard ' 
speech that few dramatists reproduce. The sentence structure is discontinuous, 
not thought out in advance, but progressing by fits and starts, and breaking 
off unfinished on the advent of a new thought. The speaker uses familiar terms 
for things and events which are the backcloth of her daily round: so, to 
translate more literally now, she says kuan WẸ 'guzzled' instead of ho WE 
‘drunk’, huang tang 3€ W% ‘ yellow soup’ instead of chiu ij ‘wine’. Now 
slang may be used calculatingly to make a show of earthiness, or to establish 
the author’s credentials, but here its use seems only to accord with the common 
fact that one simply does not use standard vocabulary to refer to the things 
one lives with all the time. In the same way, the husband is called a * drunken 
pig’ HE Jg almost casually—it is like a second name for him; so much can 
be deduced from the over-all confidential tone of the speech, which is directed 
not to the nature or actions of the husband, but to the piece of gossip he has 
passed on to his wife. So these few words immediately place the speaker in her 
setting, the one common to the neighbourhood. Not only this, by conveying 
that the news is something bad about Ying-tzu’s brother which she would not 
want him to overhear, they start a hare which leads directly to the family 
crisis. 

The neighbour's follow-up question, whether the mother too is out of ear- 
shot, branches into a description of the mother's senility and her sudden and 
eccentric notion about making shoes for the second son, the one who has gone 
for a soldier. It later emerges that she had forgotten about the shoes for four 
years, but has just dreamed of his asking for them; from her obsession with 
them it seems that she has fixed on them now as providing tangible assurance 
of his continuing existence, as a kind of talisman to neutralize the omen of the 
dream.1® This is not made explicit, however; for the time being we are 
encouraged to share the daughter’s attitude to her mother, that she can be 
protected from unpleasantness just as a child who wakes in the night from a 
bad dream can be patted and cajoled and repatriated to slumber-land. But 
then when the mother is sent on an errand to buy cooking oil and is told to 


16 A similar motif appears in the short story ‘ Yang ma’ # 4% by Ling Shu-hua Ze yi dj 
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make sure she is not given short measure, she has the wit to point out that it 
was the daughter herself who got short measure the last time, which immedi- 
ately calls into question Ying-tzu’s assessment, and alerts us to the possibility 
that she has depths of her own, that she will not stay a mere pawn in the game. 

Meanwhile the trap is closing on the third son. His sole fall from grace has 
delivered him into the hands of the racketeers, who ironically invoke the law 
to claim the debt he incurred in the rigged game. To his sister he laments that, 
far from proving the family’s main support, he is now a burden to them. She 
replies simply, but with a wealth of charity and fortitude: ‘ As for hard times, 
let them come. In any case we're poor, and like it or not hard times are some- 
thing we have to put up with’ (p. 100). But she too, as is the wont with people 
who have no prospect of comfort or riches, still dreams her dreams: she 
conjures up the vision, despite the bad news, of her second brother coming 
home as a company commander, in fine style, with a handsome wife on his arm, 
to send the villains scattermg for cover. 

The police soon arrive, and the third son is taken away. The mother 
witnesses the commotion, but Ying-tzu still tries to divert her attention by 
busying herself with the shoe pattern. In the end the mother is not to be fooled. 
She realizes her son has been arrested, and in a final burst of clarity accepts 
that her second son is dead (indeed this has just been confirmed). She tells off 
her list of disasters: husband died in prison, eldest son of tuberculosis, second 
son killed somewhere in the field, and now it is her third son’s turn. The cruellest 
cut of all is her realization that her daughter will pace the same treadmill as 
herself in time to come. Where, she asks as the shoe pattern falls from her 
hand, are the shoes to be sent now? The life-story has no beginning and no 
end, but this breaking through the web of deception, and the relinquishment of 
the shoes both in the concrete and thematic sense, make a fitting curtain-fall 
for the play. 

In his own comment on Mu-ch‘in ti meng, Li says it was composed in the 
manner of J. M. Synge’s The riders to the sea. The parallel might not strike 
one unprompted, because the Chinese play does not have the most memorable 
characteristics of Synge’s work, its archetypal quality and its elegiac language. 
It does, however, owe a clear debt in having the same elements of the death of 
the son, the keeping of the truth from the old mother, and the mother herself 
delivering the final judgement. It is similar too in the stony poverty of the 
people concerned, and the iron perimeters of their world. But it is the dis- 
similarities which are more instructive. Life in Synge’s play is elemental, both 
in the sense of the fight against the remorseless sea, and in the irreducible 
level of activity—knitting, baking, mourning, burying, and going to sea. In 
Li's there is no one external enemy, and there is lively warmth and affection 
among neighbours and family. A more fundamental difference between the 
two authors, though, is that while in Riders language is the chief instrument in 
the orchestration of sorrow, in Mu-ch‘in the power to speak and think is, for 
those who have reached the dead-end, a line of defence against despair, a picket 
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fence along the edge of the abyss. There is no doubt that the author felt 
himself branded for life by his years in the grey and desolating Nan-hsia-ya, 
but his personal feelings have been sublimated, and the play comes out as & 
tribute, not to any heroic or defiant struggle against poverty and oppression, 
but more to the people who inhabit it as thinking reeds. In a sense the coming 
to tragic awareness is also a triumph: they may be bound to the wheel of 
poverty and loss, but in realizing it they free themselves. Unable to assert 
themselves in any material way, they are not reduced to unconscious automata, 
or helpless victims, they are warmly and vibrantly alive. The tone is not pitched 
too high. There is no uplifting sense of the ‘indomitable human spirit’ 
immanent in them. Yet in the end one would be proud to accept them as . 
fellow members of the human race. 

Mu-ch'in ti meng was too singular a play to point the way for the play- 
wright’s subsequent career. It was only afterwards that the problems of 
professionalism arose. From hindsight it appears that the group of plays which 
followed represent a search for a style which would suit Li's theatrical talents 
and his dramatic priorities, while at the same time appealing to a wide audience. 
To list them briefly now, Ling-wai 4 ch‘iin, the other youthful work, is a social 
piece about a below-stairs scandal in a big house; Lao Wang ho t'a-ti t'ung- 
chih-men zE E $n Ab &5 E x5 A 2” is on the 1932 battle for Shanghai and 
the people caught up init; Liang Yün-ta ¥ fù i& "is a play of rural passions ; 
Che pu-kuo shih ch'un-ten ig 7R 34 Ab Æ KR” is a thriller involving a 
Kuomintang agent in the house of the Peking Chief of Police; and I-ke met 
yu teng-chi ti t'ung-chih — {H 15. 78 X& 32 AY [n] 3” (also called Shth-san nien 
+ = 4g) is also about revolutionaries and a spy-catcher, but is cast as a 
‘melodrama’. 

Among these, we know from the author's own testimony that Lao Wang 
was prompted by feelings natural to a frustrated young patriot far removed 
from the conflict 24; that the theme o? Inang Yiin-ta was ‘retribution ' **; 
and that in Che pu-kuo shih ch‘un-t‘ien he was trying ‘ to hint at the inevitability 
of the decline of that age’ (of private fiefs in the 1920’s).** There does not 
seem to be any unifying factor: settings are different, conventions are different, 
the plays are not tethered to any ideology. We have a variety of mstruments 
playing a variety of tunes. Together these plays do enable us, however, to 
discern Li’s particular strengths and weaknesses, and foresee how the former 
were turned to advantage and the latter nullified when he eventually found 
his form. 

To mention the strengths first, Li convincingly demonstrates in these works 
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his proficiency in the detailed carpentry of play making, both in the way of 
manipulating purely theatrical devices and in writing well-sprung dialogue. To 
my perception, indeed, Li was the equal of any of his contemporaries in the 
latter respect. Liang Yün-ta, which is set deep in the North China countryside, 
offers unmistakable evidence of his skill with words. Its language includes 
dialectisms appropriate to the location and plain vulgarisms natural to the 
people who utter them, but more important than either are the vivid turns of 
phrase which pepper the dialogue throughout. For instance, ‘ You can't even 
tell how many nostrils I have’ 2*—meaning ‘ You don’t know what sort of 
person I am’; and, a tribute to eloquence, ‘ With your mouthful of yellow 
. teeth you could make a country wench out to be an empress on her throne '.?? 
Every page offers examples of one or all varieties of demotic speech. All 
contribute in their own way to the pungency, saltiness, and colour which are 
characteristic of the language of the play. Yet these strong flavours seem to 
derive less from a deliberate intention to write good ‘ country talk ' than from 
the author’s awareness of the fact that the mode of speech of every person— 
unless it be denatured by academic training—has its zest and genius which are 
as much part of the person as his physical features: take them away and he 
will be diminished. 

Country talk was not Li’s stock-in-trade. He could also mirror the wit and 
sophistication of city folk, as Che pu-kuo shih ch‘un-t‘ten shows. This exchange 
between the bored wife of the police chief and her elder sister at the beginning 
of the play can serve as an example. 

‘Wires: I feel too listless for this entertaining. All these hoary views they 
bandy about I’ve heard a thousand times before. It bores me to tears. 

SISTER: It’s not that you're listless ($80), you're just shirking your duty (1). 

Wire: Shirking if you will. When women shirk that amounts to listlessness. 

Sister: Don’t forget the “ heart " can be part of it too. 

Wie: Id rather leave the heart out of it.’ 7 
The probing and parrying here is done through punning on the word lan 
‘ listless ^, which can be written with either the ‘ woman’ or the ‘heart ' radical, 
and which has as its phonetic element the character lai, meaning ‘to shirk’. 
The skirmishing continues in the same vein of the entertainingly cutting and 
the pointedly personal. 

Chinese writers, of fiction as well as drama, are exceptionally adept at 
reproducing lively give and take in conversation; even someone like Yü Ling 
= 4, whose mind was normally on more significant things, could do this very 
well, as in Yeh Shang-hai dg _ Hj. What is more rare is to carry the conviction 
that the animation is not only generated from mutual friction, but also proceeds 
from the persons being obstinately and insistently what they are. Li Chien-wu, 
who seemed to live so little for himself, and who believed that the dramatist 
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should retreat to neutral ground once his characters had come to life and just 
supply the setting in which they disport themselves," was able to maintain 
this consistency. 

Yet it is Li's acute sense of the identity of his characters—and their limita- 
tions—which militates against these plays being very effective dramatic 
entities. He once wrote: ‘I do not want to do violence to human nature. 
I want it to be ordinary and yet more ordinary '.?9 Indeed his characters do 
not greatly impress or inspire by their actions, but neither, since the author 
cedes to them the initiative, as it were, do they subordinate themselves to the 
requirements of a satisfying plot. 

While he accepted that the story element in a play could not be dispensed : 
with, to allow it the upper hand was contrary to Li's literary philosophy. In an 
essay published in 1938 he argued that the narrative skills perfected in the past 
were out of place in the modern age: 

‘We have expanded the meaning of “ story ”; no longer is it a sort of 

artificial conjuring trick, it is a form closely patterned after human life. 

The story is not everything, life is. What we want is truth, and the story 

provides us no more than partial truth. Tt is not as fluid as life, and therefore 

cannot be as completely truthful ’.*9 
Li's view was that in modern eyes, story was less important than personality 
and, in dramatie terms, less vital than the creative potential of ' the conflict 
between man and man’ and ‘ between man and himself *.?? Tt should no longer 
be allowed to impose its own pattern on the work, but should merely follow 
the contours of life as we experience and apprehend it. 

The danger inherent in this approach is that the author would bring his 
imaginative power to bear on the stuff of his plays at the expense of their shape, 
and it is in fact to this fault that one's disappointment with this group of Li's 
plays can ultimately be ascribed. For Mu-ch'in ti meng he was able to borrow 
a framework bare enough to allow freedom of manœuvre, but strong enough 
to contain and discipline. In these, either the resolutions are curiously deflating, 
or the plot, characters, and underlying theme are held in at best uneasy balance. 

The author’s dilemma here opens up the general question of the symbiotic 
relationship between story and comment. The difficulty Li had with findmg 
a suitable framework which would accommodate and enhance the conflicts 
which are the essence of drama, instead of cramping and confining them, has 
been felt by playwrights all over the world. In the confectionery of the * well 
made’ play of the French masters, the plot itself was the source of interest ; 
little heed was paid to comment, and characters behaved themselves. But the 
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realistic style demands to be judged by standards of probability and plausibility, 
and there is constantly a strain between these requirements and the artificial 
mould cast to contain the comment necessarily implied by the adoption of the 
style in the first place. The more the lives of the characters are integrated into 
a complex society, the more limited their freedom of action is; and the more 
recognizable the setting, the greater the pressure to keep within predictable 
bounds of behaviour. Paradoxically, realistic fiction and drama is expected to 
be more normal than life itself. 

The universal dramatic instinct has been to skirt this hazard by allocating 
elevated themes to a historical setting, and to deal with the contemporary 
- world in the mode of comedy. With the historical play the broad facts are 
established as actually having happened, thus leaving the field clear for the 
author to develop his own often a-historical interpretation. Comedies, for their 
part, do not recognize the canons of plausibility. 

When Li turned to comedy in 1935-6 he seems to have found himself 
completely at home, possibly because the stuff of his plays was res privata, and 
not res publica, which so much more insistently seems to demand direct 
comment. It is at this point in Li’s career that his French experience comes to 
the fore. Schooled as he was in French literature, it was probably almost 
automatic for him to look to Moliére as a model for his first comedy, I shen 
iso tse LL Xy JE A, published in 1936—though he had translated Shaw's 
How he lied to her husband the year before. Indeed, Li does quote some lines 
from Moliére’s École des maris as a motto for the play, and his stock of characters 
and his comic ingredients are straight out of classical French comedy. 

Briefly, I shen tso tse is about a young officer, Fang I-sheng, in charge of 
troops recently billeted in the neighbourhood, falling in love at first sight with 
the daughter of the local chü-jen HE A (provincial graduate) whom he chances 
to see in the street, and persisting in pursuit of her until he wins her hand. 
Normally she is closely closeted by her father, and Fang can only gain access 
to her by stratagems devised by his crafty lieutenant, Pao-shan. The most 
elaborate of these is to assume the disguise of a Confucian physician to treat 
the girl's melancholia. In this they team up with another pair of conspirators, 
the match-maker (inevitably called Mother Wang) and the young widow she 
introduces into the household ostensibly as the daughter’s maid-companion 
but actually to land the widowed chii-jen as husband. Fang's impatience to 
lay hands on the girl subverts his pretence, and he is driven from the house by 
her irate father. Eventually, however, the Confucian code effects the young 
couple’s union, for it is discovered that Fang is the distant relative to whom 
the daughter was betrothed in infancy, and the chii-jen, despite his thorough 
detestation of Fang, cannot disavow this obligation (though the material 
concessions that Fang as company commander can accord play a part too). 
The lieutenant courts and wins the widow in his own more direct way, but has 
to pay the price of a beating to appease the thwarted chü-jen. 

Both superficially and intrinsically the comedy conforms to Moliére's. The 
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rascally lieutenant, corresponding to the ' fourbe valet, manufactures most of 
the excitement; the chü-jen combines in himself several of Moliére's stock 
types, the pedant, dotard, and dupe. In terms of action, the device of the lover 
dressing up as a doctor appears in L'amour médecin, while the minor ingredients 
of slap-stick, hiding, and spying and eavesdropping, and the pinch on the 
bottom are part of the Frenchman's standard equipment. There is also a 
striking parallel in the meaningless medical jargon which Fang desperately 
concocts to prove his credentials and that produced more readily by more than 
one of Moliére’s doctors. On a rather more sophisticated level, Li also makes 
use of one of Moliére's often used verbal tricks of the repeated utterance, which 
either cuts across and punctuates someone else's words, as when the servant's ° 
plain report, ‘ They said, just leave it, and gave me this receipt, that's all’, 
has to be repeated five times, in order to penetrate the chü-jen's incompre- 
hension that his letter to the county administrator has not been immediately 
efficacious; or else becomes obsessive, as with the list of property supposedly 
confiscated by the troops, first enumerated by the chü-jen's rural tenant, then 
later taken up by himself: ‘ Hay, husks, bran, dried dates, cock, hen’: the 
items have so impressed themselves on his mind that he inadvertently compares 
their loss to the loss of civilization. 

Hiven in essentials the concept of comedy is French. There is general 
agreement that with Moliére’s gallery of social types, the comedy rests on 
* philosophy being undermined by base human nature. W. G. Moore has 
described the aspects this contradiction variously takes as the struggle between. 
* character and intelligence ’, the ‘ antagonism of the wits and the instinct ', or 
most widely as the ‘ mask ' which slips to reveal the ‘ natural man ’.2 Though 
it has much incidental comedy, Li’s play is about just such a duality in the 
central character, the chii-jen (the alternative title for the play is simply his 
name, Hsii Shou-ch‘ing #& 4 qj). He, like Moliére’s chief personages, is not 
the object of withering satire or psychoanalysis, but the victim of the rigid role 
he has assumed, the slave to the mystique he has accepted. Hsü had in his 
youth, we learn from his lecture to his children, put his capital, so to speak, 
into the examination system. When his material expectations from that route 
were denied by the reforms, he transferred his whole account to the ethical 
side of Confucianism, and now, under the Republic, his self-respect rests on his 
observance, and inculcation into his children, of Confucian principles. His is, 
we have to concede, a not ignoble attempt to be a moral man, and tt is not his 
intellectual allegiance to his principles that wavers: he is not undeceived (like 
Organ), nor is he consciously hypocritical (ike Tartuffe). The worm in the 
apple is his animal nature, his susceptibility, like anyone else, to feminine 
charms, and his eye for his material well-being. By his absurd pretensions, 
his inveterate pedantry, Hsii makes himself ridiculous and is a suitable butt 
of fun, but through persisting in his ways, despite the proof that the world is 
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unimpressed by the example he sets, he eventually wins some respect, and it 
is not the immediately funny comedy of embarrassment and rebuffs that stays 
in the mind, but the intellectual comedy of the inflexible persona of the * disciple 
of the Sage’ being temporarily deposed by vulgar human instincts. The 
laughter provoked by this type of comedy is of the kind to leave us ‘ doubly 
serious ’ afterwards: it is after all very sad that a man should pursue a course 
which estranges him from his children, from society, and in some ways from 
himself, 

Li Chien-wu's postscript to the play declares a similar attitude. He says 
that he finds some human failings both lovable and sad, and is not sure whether 
his reaction is mockery or sympathy. He goes on to discuss the theme of the 
play in just such terms as we have borrowed from the literature on Moliére, 
though he directs his remarks to the Chinese case and makes no mention of 
French literature. Orthodox Confucianism, he says, separates propriety (lo jj) 
from life, and brings about the ugly spectacle of the struggle for control between 
them. This ‘ beautiful ugliness’ is the natural province of comedy, and his 
own play illustrates the reserves of strength that ‘irrepressible human nature ’ 
calls up to right the balance. Hsü is an example of those people who put their 
trust in a front, forget their true self, eventually sell themselves out. Yet he 
sympathizes with them in their defeat, because of the unshakeable resolution 
with which they hold to the identity they have nurtured. It is not simply a 
matter, however, of the comedy of ideas bemg embodied in the most suitable 
form to hand; Li is, as he says, most interested in and affected by the moral 
character deeply rooted in his own Chinese environment. He dreamed of 
‘catching hold of all that belonged to China and fitting it perfectly into an 
imported art form’. What the Chinese ‘moral character’ is he does not 
elucidate, but assuming it resides in Hsü Shou-ch ‘ing it does not seem capable of 
surviving. Still, all he asks for Hsii is clemency, not admiration. 

The aspect of civilization is not central to an understanding of the play, 
but that it did occupy the author’s mind is important. Though the ideas of 
national character, national heritage, were espoused by conservative thinkers, 
they were taken up only very selectively by creative artists, usually on the 
basis of the virtues required in their own time, such as dedication and loyalty 
(in Ou-yang Yii-ch‘ien’s Chung wang In Hsw-ch‘eng Xa E 2 35 MK, for 
instance). Detached contemplation of the kind Li Chien-wu indulges in was 
very rare. My people—good or bad ? right or wrong ? is a question he leaves 
open, whereas others would only pose it, if at all, m order to demonstrate 
their answer. Wen I-to Bj] — £, who did desperately ask to know what his 
country was, ended by casting Ch'ü Yüan JÆ JR in the role of ‘ people's poet ’, 
thus seeing what he wanted to see. The French influence was probably erucial 
in making Li different. French culture, more than that of any other European 
people, rests on the notion of civilization. The standards, the ideals, that 
people live by, the mæurs of society are always under scrutiny in their literature. 
Tt is no accident that the famous saying that the novel is a mirror which travels 
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along the highway should have been coined by a Frenchman. The mirror in 
fact is the eye of the observer, cool and often ironical, who having an assured 
sense of civilized norms is keenly perceptive of digressions from them. It was 
no doubt that tradition also, initiated by Montaigne, followed by La Bruyére 
and La Rochefoucauld, and maintained by the great novelists, of exploring 
humankind ‘ without the coloured glasses of self-love, illusion, and hypocrisy ' ?3 
—but also without disgust—which enabled Li to present a pillar of his own 
traditional society, comically, yes, but still with understanding and sympathy. 

Though we lack Li’s own testimony to support the view, it seems to me that 
his next comedy, Hsin hstieh-chiu # Æ 32,54 was an attempt to grapple with 
the alternative tradition to the Confucian dogmatist, the romantic dilettante - 
or self-styled genius (ming-shth #, +), brought up to date. Indeed, the Chinese 
literary world could certainly boast some contemporary incarnations. 

Like Hsü Shou-ch‘ing, the ‘ new pedant ', K'ang Ju-shui, is too formidable 
a, character to be introduced without preliminaries. The champion of love, his 
peculiar beliefs are so extreme, are of a kind of logic reduced to such absurdity, 
that they have first to be announced in more attenuated and familiar form. 
This is done in a conversation conducted in his outer room (while he is com- 
posing a poem in his study) between his old friend Feng Hsien- and his 
younger brother, Feng T'ao-l. T‘ao-li is in raptures over a fellow pupil, who 
has assured him ‘ with her eyes’ that she loves him too. His infatuation, to 
himself all-important, and all-true (yet fearful of being tested) is typical of 
adolescence. Yet this is the kind of ‘love’ that K'ang has inflated into a 
philosophy. Naturally the connexion suggests itself to the brothers, and we 
learn from them something about K'ang, how ‘love is his life’, and how he 
has divorced his dutiful wife of many years’ standing because she does not 
satisfy his romantic longings. 

K'ang himself, when at length extricated from his study, has a field day 
explaining himself to this friend who has been &way for three years. He 
recognizes his own total absorption in himself, in his talent, in his soulfulness. 
He is quite honest about the consequences; the most useful service friends can 
do him, he says, is to flatter him, and so give him more courage to pursue his 
own course; and though his ultimate aspiration is fruitful spiritual union with 
the chosen one, he freely admits his need to ‘ be attentive to’ other members 
of the fair sex. Naturally, one source of inspiration is Pao-yii—indeed, he had 
lost hope in his wife because she would always fall asleep after reading only 
a few pages of the Hung-lou meng which he carefully placed by her pillow. 
But with the Chinese strain K‘ang blends the European ideal of courtly love, 
and follows too the guiding star of Dante worshipping his Beatrice. Yet the 
fabric of this vision is not entirely baseless: his view rests on the relatively 
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firm foundation of the primacy of the feelings, on which all happiness depends. 
There is a school of thought in China he could have appealed to for support, 
which proceeds from the assumption that feelings are * the distinguishing feature 
of human existence '.35 The absurdity comes in when he dismisses everything 
else but feeling, disregards all other claims, declines to know anything of the 
world and other people—even of her whom he loves. Clearly he too is in the 
line of Moliére’s comic characters—‘ stamped in the idea’, as Meredith says.*° 
With uncanny accuracy, K‘ang anticipates Moore's definition * French comedy 
seeks its subject in those forces which sunder men from intercourse with others ’, 
in this reflection on his own situation: ‘I wonder what it is in the universe 
which sets itself against me, and has opened up such a gulf between me and the 
world ’ (p. 20). 

The fun in Hsin hsiieh-chiu is different from the Frankish frolics of I shen 
iso tse. They were ushered in by the uncouth lieutenant grumbling to himself 
about the madcap ideas of his master and raising the spectre of fox fairies and 
haunted houses. The intellectual flavour of the conversation between the 
Feng brothers promises a blander fare. Sure enough, the amusement does 
derive both from the ready wit of sophisticated academics and fram the social 
observances and behavioural inhibitions of the middle class. K'ang and Feng 
soon discover they are rivals for the favour of the same woman, and while 
K'ang has no scruples, Feng is hamstrung by his conscience as a gentleman : 
how does an educated man cope with the problem of finding his friend his 
adversary ? At a dinner party given by mutual friends, the Mengs, he is so 
accommodating to his rival that he offers supporting explanations from his own 
field of biology to explain K‘ang’s philosophy to their hosts, then in a sporting 
way suggests they shake hands. To point up the unnatural effort of such self- 
control he has to snap momentarily under the strain, which he duly does, and 
descends to ungentlemanly abuse. 

The intentional humour comes mostly from Mrs. Meng, who is master of 
the convivial jest. She does not produce memorable epigrams of the Wildean 
kind, in fact her sallies would fall rather flat if quoted without their whole 
context; they are typical of the intelligent banter employed to maintam 
sufficient levity to keep ugly situations from developing, and as such are 
appreciable. The wit, in other words, is inherent in the level of discourse 
proper to such circles. It is one of the variety of tones affected by cultivated 
people to enliven their conversation, which are all represented in the dialogue. 
These include such things as ironical courtesy (‘If your lady-friend humbles 
herself to see me’, p. 12—said by the older to the younger brother); 
exaggeratedly dire warnings (he'd put up such an argument you'd be flayed 


35 In the words of C. T. Hsia, * Time and the human condition in the plays of T'ang Hsien-tzu’, 
in W. T. de Bary, ed., Self and society in Ming thought, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1970, 250. 

36 * An essay on comedy ' in Wylie Sypher, Comedy, New York, Doubleday, 1956, 10. 
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alive’, p. 14); and the teasing use of well-known poetical phrases ( Your 
words have very much of “ the sound beyond the strings ” °, p. 64). 

Again unlike I shen tso tse, where the ‘ philosophy ’ comes from only one 
person, all the main characters in Hsin hsüeh-chiu have their arguments to put 
on the theme of love—beatific, pessimistic, biological, contractural, as the 
case may be. Probably the most reliable judgement on K'ang's conception in 
delivered by Mrs. Meng: like the sociological theorists who idolize the masses, 
he places all women on a pedestal, and so loses contact with reality, for women 
are women, real people, not mysterious beings. But we cannot assume with 
any surety that any character’s words represent in toto the opinion of the 
author, for argument is met by counter-argument, and we are made aware that 
views are limited by personality factors, are dependent on mood, that the 
eloquence of sheer enthusiasm can place people in false positions. The dis- 
cussion wanders into the purely abstract, as when Feng remarks, relevantly 
for our thesis, that the highest form of comedy is also tragedy, but stays 
dramatic in that the sentiments expressed are dictated by the emotional state 
of the speaker, which 1s in turn determined by the evolving situation. 

Interesting though the by-play is, the play still revolves round the character 
of K'ang Ju-shui. He shares with some af Moliére’s creations the tendency to 
induce tedium with his lengthy, complacent disquisitions, but his mercurial 
changes of mood and the vehemence of his speech relieve the monotony of his 
sermonizing. His supreme comic moment comes towards the end of the play, 
when, his loved one temporarily out of the way, he addresses his attentions to 
Mrs. Meng. Unable to contain himself, and in obedience to the principle (there 
had to be one) of ‘the inner (feelings) and outer (action) having to be con- 
sistent ’, with many changes of metaphor, and much Pistol-like posturing, and 
invocations of legendary beauties, he confesses his adoration of her. Enter 
then Mr. Meng, to kindly assist him to rise from his kneeling position. 

Ridiculous, bigoted, selfish, vindictive, self-pitying, K'ang is all of these, 
yet he is vulnerable too, and lonely. We can accept his own striking description 
of himself as a sea-clam which ‘ opens its shell and exposes its flesh to anyone 
who might pass by ’ (p. 105). The author could not have written that line if he 
was not inside K'ang and seeing with his eyes. And when at the end K'ang 
stumps off alone, announcing (albeit in a characteristically histrionic way) that 
he will turn his back on the world, like Alceste, and ‘lock up his passion ’, 
we want to call him back, and tell him not to take it too hard. His case seems 
to bear out Li Chien-wu’s profession that he ‘loves the wide world and all the 
different types of people active in it '.37 

Written within a year of each other, I shen tso tse and Hsin hsüeh-chiu 
clearly come out of the same stable. Nearly 10 years elapsed before his last 
comedy, Ch‘ing-ch‘un $ # was produced, at the Carlton Theatre in 1945.38 


37 Postscript to I shen tso tse, Shanghai, 1936, p. i. 
38 It was published in Shanghai, 1948. 
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We cannot follow the revolutions Li’s thought went through in the interval, 
as the working playwright could not express himself freely under the watchful 
supervision of the Chinese puppet administration and the Japanese. What 
we can see is that by the end of the war the vein of classical French comedy 
had either been worked out or deliberately abandoned. If there is any foreign 
influence at work in Ch‘ing-ch‘un, the affinity would be rather with English 
comedy—one thinks of Shakespeare’s ‘ creatures of woods and wilds "—but 
any such association would be too restrictive. The setting, the social norms, 
the personality types all combine to put an inalienably Chinese stamp on the 
play, and the coarse grain of the comedy is Chinese too—the shrewish harangues, 
found in the early vernacular story K‘uai-tsui Li Ts‘ui-lien chi tR "E 7E X 
3E 22; the wild rumpuses, hugely enjoyable instances of which take place 
even in the Hung-lou meng; the stick-beatings, which go back to the T'ang 
dramatic sketches. The characters also include some from common stock: 
the protective mother, the timeserving schoolteacher, the tippler, the ante- 
diluvian scholar. But as we shall see, Li Chien-wu has introduced his own 
refinements. 

The setting of Ch‘ing-ch‘un is the same as for Liang Yün-ta, a small village 
in North China. The time is the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty. Essentially it is a 
village Romeo and Juliet story, which follows the altogether unsmooth course 
of the love between Tien Hsi-erh, the son of a poor widow, and Hsiang-ts'ao, 
the daughter of the village head Yang. Yang will not countenance their union, 
has indeed forbidden any contact between them. Hsi-erh is the local black 
sheep, an enterprising, carefree spirit who, frustrated in the small village 
environment, turns his inventive genius to making mischief. He is both the 
blight of his mother's life and the apple of her eye. Hsiang-ts'ao is a good girl 
who wants to, but cannot, resist the sinful fascination of his roguish romanti- 
cizing, rather as Pegeen is drawn to Christy in Playboy of the Western world. 

In the first act, after creating a diversion over stealing the schoolmaster’s 
peaches, Hsi-erh slips away to give Hsiang-ts‘ao a cuddle and tell her that he 
is coming for her that night so that they can elope. They are seen by her father, 
who has him tied up and prepares to beat him. Widow T'ien intervenes and 
effects his release through a sharp counter-attack, accusing Yang of tyrannizing 
over the poor and defenceless. 

Act two takes place the same night in the yard of the Yang farm. The 
intended elopement is preceded by diversions caused by children after the 
owner’s pomegranates and the blundering about of Rednose, the drunken 
watchman. All this activity makes it difficult for Hsiang-ts‘ao to slip away 
with the waiting Hsi-erh, but in the end it is her own irresolution which leads 
to the elopement being foiled. She runs into the shelter of her mother’s arms, 
while Hsi-erh only escapes her father's pursuit by throwing her bundle, which 
he is carrying, into his face. 

Act three passes on to the accounting the next day. Yang has Hsi-erh 
brought to him in bonds. He wants to keep his daugher out of the affair to 
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avoid scandal, so charges Hsi-erh with stealing the contents of the bundle he 
threw at him. Hsi-erh's mother arrives, astonishingly all smiles, and agrees 
volubly with all that Yang says about teaching her son to keep to the straight 
and narrow. It is only when Yang orders her son to be suspended in the air 
that she changes her tune—it appears she had been under the illusion that 
Yang had wanted to discuss a job for her son. The second tug-of-war over 
Hsi-erh then begins in earnest. lt turns on the examination of the ‘ booty ’. 
Hsiang-ts‘ao’s jewellery comes out of the bag first, and Yang proclaims 
* Gold !', ‘Silver!’; but the parade ends in bathos with her trousers and 
jackets—' Cloth ! ', * Every-day wear!'. Naturally, Widow Tien seizes her 
advantage and triumphantly repacks the items with the same ritual. After 
this the crestfallen Yang has to be satisfied with the widow administering a 
beating to her son herself, though she does not vacate the field without taunting 
him for producing no sons himself. This taunt Yang tries to deflect on to his 
wife, but she reminds him that he was only a young boy when they were 
married, and for years she had to be his nursemaid, not wife. 

Act four takes up the last thread. A year has passed, and now Hsiang-ts‘ao, 
like her mother before her, has a boy-husband, the son of the neighbourhood 
chü-jen. All three of them are back in the village to visit the Yangs. The 
humour now is in the incongruity of the strict manners of their party in the 
rustic setting, amid a rabble of unruly children. Once the chii-jen’s back is 
turned, the boy-husband acts his age, and goes off to play with Hsiang-ts‘ao’s 
little sister, innocently recommending Hsi-erh to keep his wife company in the 
meantime. The rumpus ensues this time when Widow Tien chances on the 
scene and lays about her son for molesting a married woman. Hsi-erh plays 
the clown again, carries his mother over to the temple and shuts her in with 
the schoolmaster and the chiijen. The latter mounts the outer wall by a ladder, 
but exhausted by the effort, he can only watch helplessly from that undignified 
position as Hsi-erh carries his daughter-in-law off behind the temple. 

The last act follows immediately afterwards. Not without more ructions 
and a good deal of palaver, the chü-jen is brought down from his perch, breathing 
fire and smoke. When Yang arrives he abrogates the marriage contract and 
hales his son off home. The final confrontation is also the most serious. To 
salvage the family reputation, Yang feels he has no option but to demand that 
his daughter take her own life. The daughter weeps, the father weeps, the 
Widow Tien, happening on them, laments too, so pathetically that Yang is 
even moved to comfort her. Hsi-erh returns and begs to be given the daughter 
that Yang does not want. His mother, deeply affected by the plea of her 
* sentimental, big-hearted little beast °’, joins forces with him, proposes to adopt 
Bsiang-ts'ao, and carries her off from under her protesting father’s nose. 

It wil be apparent from this synopsis that the structural basis for the 
comedy is the series of scrapes Hsi-erh gets himself into and the subsequent 
rescue operations mounted by his mother. What it does not reveal is the 
richly comic character of the mother, who shamelessly exploits her * helplessness ’ 
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and her virtuous widowhood, a valuable asset in Confucian society, which she 
knows must count with the perforce respectable Mr. Yang, and particularly 
with the schoolteacher, who is twice put in the invidious position of having to 
adjudicate between the two parents. She is constantly warring with her son 
herself, but it is often through being extreme in her condemnation of him that 
she pre-empts punishment from others. That the war is also a game is tacitly 
understood by both sides: Hsi-erh will even provide his mother with a stick 
to chase him with. Their relationship is aptly summed up by the widow in a 
moment of agitation: ‘ For every day that diabolical son of mine is on this 
earth, I want to stay alive too (p. 155)—in spite of all her miseries. 

There are no witty speeches in this play, and no one deliberately tries to be 
funny. The comedy is all of situation or character. In the latter category 
Rednose the watchman figures prominently. No one could be less suited to the 
job: fearfully superstitious, he is always seeing ghosts; drunk whenever 
possible, he often does not know which watch it is himself; and it is he who 
steals the peaches over which the schoolmaster watches so anxiously. Here is 
another reason for the village setting: only in a genuine community would 
such a good-for-nothing be tolerated; in a city he just would not survive. 
The upright members of the community, while taking themselves very seriously, 
are also shown in comic light when they let themselves down. This apples to 
Yang, the schoolmaster, and the cÁü-jen—as when the latter descends to the 
language of the gutter in berating his son (p. 141). But Li is not the kind of 
author to grind his characters in the dirt. Instead they all pick themselves up, 
dust themselves off, and carry on more or less as before. His attitude conforms 
to Meredith’s saying: ‘ And to love comedy, you must know the real world, 
and know men and women well enough not to expect too much of them, 
though you may still hope for the good ’.*° 

The real world is quite real enough in Ch‘ing-ch‘un. The comedy overlays, 
but does not detract from the seriousness of the situation, which comes indeed 
to the brink of disaster. Hsiang-ts‘ao’s forcible marriage to the young boy is 
exploited for its grotesqueness, not its tragedy, but we are still made to savour 
its pathos, as when she eagerly responds to Hsi-erh’s call, then shrinks back, 
remembering who she now is. The ‘ virtuous suicide’ scene is also written so 
truly that even from his vantage point the reader begins to feel there is really 
no way out. There is, of course, a technical virtue in this, that an audience will 
be ready to laugh more heartily after its nerves have been keyed up, but the 
deeper point of balance is the author's sense of the precariousness of happiness, 
the fickleness of fortune. When Hsi-erh tells Hsiang-ts‘ao that on her wedding 
day he seemed to hear the statues of the Ten Kings of Hell in the local temple 
tell him that the world did not belong to the young, but neither did it belong 
to the old—it was theirs, the words carry such an echo that they seem to have 
wider validity than for Hsi-erh alone. 


3? Sypher, Comedy, 24. 
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The material of Ch‘ing-ch‘un is the raw stuff of Chinese village life. The 
language is as rich as plum pudding—if anything somewhat fruitier than that 
of Inang Yün-ta. If it has anything to say about the way people should 
regulate their lives, then its assumptions are basically anarchistic, in that it 
shows up the fragile nature of authority: when defied or simply not acknow- 
ledged, the power of one person over another proves illusory. While no one 
may be able to create his own destiny, it delights in those who dictate their 
own terms to life. Perhaps ib is in this play above all that we can see what Li 
meant by ‘ cutting a swathe for the cause of human happiness ’.*° 

Unquestionably among the best of modern Chinese comedies, Ch‘ing-ch*un 
has not got into the history books because it cannot be reduced to a problem. 
For the most part Li Chien-wu was oblivious to the modern, practically universal 
persuasion that the worth of a work is to be measured by its * significance ’, 
a term limited to what can be translated into abstract terms as a comment on 
some vital question, mostly of the day, mostly social. Such works are the 
product of thought which draw (the best of them) on life for their material. 
Li's conception of literature was the opposite, namely, felt experience of life 
so realized as to generate thought. This rule with Li is proved by the exception 
to it, his Huang hua $ 1E, set in 1941.4 

Huang hua does not 1n itself merit lengthy discussion. It is about a young 
woman who is left to fend for herself after the death in action of her lover, an 
air force officer. She is pregnant with his child, but is denied public assistance 
because they were not married. She drifts to Hong Kong and becomes a dance- 
hall girl, féted by a rich clientéle whose brittle world, furnished mostly with 
the proceeds of speculation and cynical exploitation, is false, frantic, vapid. 
Her son, whose existence she has to keep secret from her admirers, but who is 
now well provided for, dies from meningitis, and she turns her back on the 
demi-monde, intending to go to work in a hospital in the interior. The heroine 
is based on a real person whom Li had heard about from a friend, according to 
his postscript, and the play was written to take up the cudgels on her behalf 
and to ask the question why the law and conventional morality are so divorced 
from real life. If it takes sides for the girl, it as clearly takes sides against the 
monied élite of Hong Kong and Shanghai—in his own words it ‘ mercilessly 
exposes their degenerate activities’ (p. 112). Despite this degree of commit- 
ment, however, he neither ventures to pass sentence on the miscreants—since 
it would be mere self-deception to pretend that retribution is ever visited on the 
sinful—nor does he make of the girl a heroine equipped with rousing rhetoric, 
indeed she has become in many ways true to type, a practised gold-digger. 
In short, he still will not ‘ do violence to human nature °, and his greatest fear 
as an artist remains that there should be ‘a barrier between [himself] and 
human life’ (p. 114). 


40 Hei-po hsien-sheng, bb. 
41 Published Shanghai, 1946. 
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Having stayed true to his lights in these respects, nevertheless Li will not 
accord the name of literature to this play. What debars it is that it 1s an 
‘accusation’, born of passion, anger, frustration; and being dashed off (in 
five days) on the tide of emotion, it did not go through the necessary stage of 
gestation. He does not elaborate in this place, but it seems reasonable to infer 
that the true work of literature satisfies the opposite conditions, namely that it 
should be written when passion, if passion there be, has cooled and the author 
can approach his subject with poise and detachment: in his own words from 
elsewhere, when ‘ passion gradually cooled, condensed in the heart, and passed 
. into the mind, dispersed into a nebula, cohered into solid shape ".^ This would 
appear to describe the process of ' gestation", which over a period of time 
transmutes emotion, seemingly through a process of filtration and rarification, 
into the forms of art. 

Li is right that the play is unsatisfying. It reads like many another con- 
temporary pot-boiler on some iniquity which has offended the sensibilities of 
the author, with the same faults of turning on an artificial conjunction of 
circumstances and being staffed by a rogues’ gallery of characters. With a 
straightforward denunciatory production, going through the usual steps of 
piling on the agony and coming to an awful climax, this would not matter. 
But Li has truly been misled by his indignation into putting on a ready-made 
suit of clothes he cannot comfortably wear. The rousing rhetoric which he 
disdains is probably necessary to send the accusation home, and his refusal to 
humiliate and make monsters also weakens its force. The play’s mediocrity 
must also be partly due to Li’s lack of first-hand knowledge of its social 
milieu—as he confesses, he had no acquaintance with dance-hall girls, or with 
the high life in Hong Kong or Shanghai. It may well be that for him know- 
ledge, an element missing from his formula, has to fertilize emotion for the thing 
to grow and flower in his mind. 

During the war Li Chien-wu adapted a play of Scribe, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
under the title Yün Ts'ai-hsia S $% B, and three plays by Sardou, Séraphine 
(Feng-liu chai JE He f), Fernande (Hua hsin feng dE f8 Jal), and Fédora 
(Hsi hsiang feng 3& #8 3%). As a declared enemy of the pice bien faite because 
of its artificiality and calculated histrionic devices, it is ironical that Li 
should have undertaken this task. He excuses himself merely on grounds of 
professional need, to supply productions that would draw and please an 
audience. At this time he also adapted Pa Chin’s novel Chiu fk, making a 
surprisingly good play out of it. 

Li Chien-wu's last play that I know of, Shan ho yüan Iı Wf 45,4 is his 
only one, apart from Lao Wang, which deals with current events. He borrowed 
an outline for it from Schiller’s Die Rauber. Li’s robber band forms after the 


42 Mu-ch‘in t$ meng, postscript, p. iv. 
43 Postscript to Feng-liu chai, Shanghai, 1947, 4. 
44 Published in Wen-¢ Fu-hsing, 11, 4-5, 1946. 
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Japanese surrender in a mountainous area along the banks of the Yellow River. 
His Karl, Tu Ch'eng-kuang, is an ex-ofücer who flees his home after having 
killed à corrupt official trying to cheat the family out of its estates, and who 
later accepts the leadership of a band of villagers in his place of refuge after 
they clash with the local authorities—the same bad gentry who held office 
under the Japanese. Ch'eng-kuang's brother Ch'eng-ming is the same serpent 
at his father’s breast as Schiller’s Franz, plotting to steal Ch'eng-kuang's 
inheritance and wife as well. Other similarities include the triumphant rescue 
of a captured member of the band, the bandit chief's rebuke to a would-be 
recruit not to join in murder, and the hero's final realization that his aims 
cannot be achieved through outlawry. But over-all Die Rauber is only a very 
rough model for Li’s play. 

Shan ho yüan has all Li's customary virtues—subtle observation of the 
vagaries of human nature, wonderfully rich dialogue, and some really meaty 
roles, especially among the robber band, which must have been an actor’s 
dream. But the awful difficulty of blending contemporary reality with high 
drama is one that Li could not finally overcome. Clearly he was worked on 
by the damnable corruption and connivance in his country which gave rise to 
the spontaneous eruption of banditry among ordinary citizens—as he says, 


directly addressing the audience in the epilogue, it is they (i.e. the Chinese | 


people) who made it possible for the robbers to make the transition from 
Europe and find a home in China; yet at the same time he withholds his full 
assent from the protest it gives rise to. Though Tu is shown as a brilliant 
tactician and a fine leader of men, he is found wanting, as an intellectual who 
abdicates his responsibilities. He does not set a good moral example himself, 
nor does he encourage virtue among his followers. Schiller’s hero is judged 
wrong too, but the eloquence of his righteous anger makes him, while it lasts, 
dramatically right. In contrast, when in the prologue to the Chinese play Tu 
curses the world as a vile place in which all his high endeavour has come to 
nothing, Li has another character mutter that he seems to have heard all this 
before in some play or other—a Verfremdungseffekt not altogether looked for. 
Li’s confessed disenchantment with heroes 4% has produced this interestingly 
flawed one, unfortunately not positive enough to spark against the negative 
situation. The result is that both the high drama and the force of the indictment 
are diminished and we are left feeling somewhat flat. 


Conclusion 

Since Li Chien-wu’s best plays (with the memorable exception of Mu-ch‘in 
tu meng) were comedies we might briefly compare his product with what his 
contemporaries had to offer. The mainstay of modern Chinese comedy was the 
imbroglio, in which usually as a consequence of an initial deception or mis- 
conception people are driven to their wits’ end to extricate themselves from 


15 See his essay ‘ P‘i-fu’ PU +e, in Hsi-po hsien-sheng. 
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 ever-spreading entanglement. A good example would be Ch'en Pai-ch'en's 


—— 


Chieh-hun chin-hsing ch'ü $5 W& žE 47 Hh, where the young woman has to 
contend with successive visits from her landlord, to whom she pretends she is 
married, and her superior, who thinks she is unmarried, at the same time as. 
being at home to one relative and not at home to another. Beyond this general 
preference, it hardly needs saying, each practitioner had his favourite style of 
comedy. Ting Hsi-lin J pi $k specialized in chop-logic within the framework 
of formal debate, which proved surprisingly popular. Hsü Yü ff Bf, a refugee 
from the humorous magazines, delighted in seizing on a clever idea and putting 
it through its paces; his was a type of sub-Shavian wit accompanied by a 
twinkle in the eye. Hsiung Fo-hsi's formula we have already referred to: 
mostly people being made fools of, with some horseplay thrown in. Ch'en 
Pai-ch'en was the man with the most extensive comic arsenal. He could 
handle the broadest farce, clowning of the Abbot and Costello kind (in Sheng- 
kuan t'u WE EF El), the satirical humour of mutual recrimination and exposure, 
and the irony of self-deception. He also had the odd Dickensian character, like 
the bureaucrat’s wife in Luan-shih nan-nü & 1k 38 wx. But developed charac- 
ters comic in themselves were very rare. It was Li Chien-wu's chief contribution 
in this field to have supplied comedy of character of a high order to the Chinese 


, stage. 


Though a count of Li's plays would show a roughly even distribution 
between the two, in recollection one associates his work with country rather 
than town. There was a strong tendency in his time for the writer to approach 
the countryside as the cockpit of the peasant’s struggle for survival: the 
inexorable pressure of market forces is shown reducing the small farmer to 
penury. Mao Tun’s X JH ‘silkworm’ trilogy is a well-known example in 
fiction, Hung Shen’s Hsiang-tao-mi # ¥§ 2K could serve as a worthy counter- 
part in drama. The bucolic approach was less common, but it is found in, say, 
Tien Han's Nan kuei H $i (1929), about a simple country girl who loses her 
heart to a wandering minstrel, closely modelled on the German Wandervogel. 
Li Chien-wu's plays are plays of rural manners. A good many practising writers 
had spent their childhood, like Li, in a rural environment, and could have written 
with equal knowledge of village life. Hung Shen himself, so often cited as a 
theoretician, gave a convincing and at times very humorous portrayal of 
country characters in his deservedly popular Pao-te-hsing &, #47. Li seems 
to have been attracted to the countryside as a place where people can be 
themselves and spread themselves, secure in their role, however humble. It 
could well be too, in the light of his confession on one occasion that he was 
trying to embrace the Chinese character, that he felt it was in the rural hinter- 
land that his country’s permanent identity lay. Certainly one does hear in 
his plays the same voices as in Lu Hsün's stories from the previous generation. 
The comparison ends there, though. He was not gnawing at his own vitals like 
Lu Hsün, he manifestly relished the flavour of the characters he created, 
across the range of the moral spectrum. There is no particular aspect of their 
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lives, such as stupidity, superstitiousness, class oppression, that he emphasizes. 
He is as unprejudiced as the traditional Chinese story-teller, letting every dog 
have his day. Put in different cultural, and more inflated, terms, he is the 
observer of the comédie humaine. 

One does not hear in Li's plays any applause for greatness, for nobility of 
mind, or achievement.**® The virtues he underwrites are much more pedestrian 
ones. He wrote in 1946, in connexion with the new poetry, that ‘ all art, if it is 
art, must have a broad base, must extract the essence of the experience of 
millions of lives’. And we have seen that he wanted to portray human 
nature as ‘ordinary’. ‘Ordinary’ does not of course mean featureless, nor 
does it mean ‘ typical’ as currently interpreted in China. It means not going 
beyond what we have learned to expect of human nature, and in particular, 
beyond what the kind of person as conceived is capable of. That person is also 
special, by virtue of his or her peculiar circumstances and history. One never 
gets the feeling that Li’s characters are acting as representatives or speaking 
on behalf of the public. When they labour under a sense of injustice or have 
a grievance, the animus comes from, and is appropriate to, the individual 
concerned. And they rarely say all that they would want to say on a matter, 
which is something the ‘ spokesman ’ character could never be accused of. 


If such observances reflect admirable standards of play writing from some - 


angles, by his concentration on the individual Li failed to tap a source of great 
strength for the majority of his fellow-writers, who broadened their canvas to 
accommodate the history of their time, in fact used the developing social- 
political situation as the moving force which carried along with it always a 
group of people. After hostilities broke out this tendency produced a crop of 
‘family at war’ plays, such as Hsia Yen’s I men chien — sg RI, Ch'en Pai- 
ch‘en’s Ta ti hui chun K 3h [a] X, and Yü Ling’s Yeh Shang-hai, and gave 
rise to good dramatic treatment of widespread social ailments and issues. It is 
doubtful if Li would have joined this trend, which became practically universal 
with the war, even if he had been able to. As it was, he stayed on in Shanghai, 
and was not able to. 

There is a tendency abroad to wish on Chinese writers a civic conscience, 
and devalue their work if they did not address themselves exclusively to public 
affairs. What this view neglects is that the fact of living in a state of crisis 
(and it is usually wrongly assumed that China was in permanent crisis) does 
not cancel the relevance and interest of personal lives. That area too can be 
the object of serious thought, and serious thought is what Li Chien-wu invested 
in it. Su Hsüeh-lin £& 8 $k paid him no empty compliment when she said, 
‘those who perceive his meaning will recognize that his art is the result of a 
mind braced to its highest tension ’.*8 

46 With the doubtful exception of Shan ho ytan. 


47 * Wei shih-jen chieh’ R BE A Bi, in Wen-i Fu-hsing, 1, 5, 1946. 
48 J. Schyns, 1500 modern Chinese novels and plays, Peking, 1948, p. xliii. 
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FOCUS AND THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE 
SWAHILI VERB 


By Joan Maw 


In this article, some previously unrecognized facts about the way the 
morphology of the verb manifests relationships within clauses in Swahili are 
presented, in the context of current general linguistic interest in functional 
semantics. 

The author is deeply indebted to Sh. K. A. Hafidh for his co-operation. All 
the Swahili examples in the article are supplied by him, except where stated. 

In recent years, the attention of general linguists has turned somewhat 
away from the problems of description of the structure of language, and more 
towards a consideration of meaning and the ways in which it is conveyed 
through language. The term ‘meaning’ is here used in the sense of ‘ content 
substance ’ in Hjelmslevian terms. The Prague school of linguistics in particular 
has a long history of interest in this area of investigation, and the general 
reader is referred to the collection of papers edited by Dane’ and to the works 
of Halliday listed in the bibliography. Concepts such as ' functional sentence 


. perspective (FSP)’, ‘focus’, ‘theme:rheme’, ‘topic: comment’, ‘ given: 


new ' are all more or less accepted as useful tools for the description of particular 
languages or parts of languages these days. It would be astonishing if Bantu 
languages did not serve the same purposes for their speakers as do any others, 
but little work has yet been done on them in the area of meaning—perhaps 
understandably, since in many cases even formal descriptions are still lacking 
or incomplete. 

Recent work on Swahili seems to show that this language is extremely 
varied—at least for some first-language speakers—in its use of grammatical 
devices to express meaning. In this article I wish to draw attention to some 
new data that seem to extend our previous knowledge of the function of the 
morphological structure of the Swahili verb, and to relate this to meaning 
rather than to form. Elements in the structure of the verb which previously 
were considered to have purely grammatical functions, as concord markers of 
grammatical subject and object, or of some kind of emphasis of object, are now 
seen to have functions more expressive of meaning—functions which one might 
label ‘ focus '—directing attention to other elements in the clause; and to be 
by no means restricted in reference to those elements in clause structure 
traditionally labelled subject and object. 

It is not the case that Swahili lacks other devices for drawing attention to 
particular elements of structure. In Sentences in Swahili (Maw, 1969) it was 
shown that the sequence of most elements of the nominal group structure can 
be varied to emphasize particular elements; so can the sequence of elements 
of clause structure, and also the sequence of certain classes of clause in 
sentences. At the phonological level, both stress and intonation can be used 
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to give prominence to particular items, as is shown in Maw and Kelly, 1976. 
To some extent these two systems interact, see Maw, 1974. As with other 
languages, too, in Swahili there is of course choice between structures for the 
conveying of meaning, as for example m the choice in English between ‘ the 
man who came to dinner stayed all night’ and ‘ the man came to dinner and 
stayed all night’. In a sense, therefore, it is something of a surprise that 
Swahili should ‘need’ yet another device for conveying meaning; and perhaps 
more of a surprise that the use of this device has not been noticed before— 
although it 1s not yet clear how widely it is employed. Yet in fact, Swahili 
morphology, though long described, has never been quite as rigid and pre- 
dictable as either the foreign learner or the describer would have liked; and 
in recent years more and more anomalies have come to light. For the linguist 
who is interested in meaning, however, it is interesting to find a language that 
seems to have the capacity to make use of so many grammatical as well as 
phonological devices for conveying this. 

For full descriptions of the morphology of Swahili, the reader is referred to 
Steere, Ashton, or Polomé (see bibliography), and there are others. The earliest 
descriptions were made in the latter half of the nineteenth century and have 
been broadly accepted ever since. According to these descriptions, nouns are 


^ad 


organized into a system of some 18 classes, with concord between items in ` 


nominal groups (e.g. noun + adjective, demonstrative, possessive, etc.). This 
concord is expressed by prefixes, e.g. 
l. mtu yule mrefu 
man that tall 
* that tall man ' 
2, watu wale warefu 
men those tall 
* those tall men ° 
9. kitabu kile changu 
book that my 
‘that book of mine’ 
4. vitabu vile vyangu 
books those my 


* those books of mine ! 


The structure of the verb has been described as containing a ‘ subject prefix ’ 
(obligatory in most forms of the verb) and an ‘ object prefix ' (optional). These 
prefixes are said to ‘agree’ with the grammatical * subject’ or ‘ object’ of the 
clause. The presence or absence of the ‘ object prefix’ is generally taken to 
be a matter of emphasis, e.g. 
5. miu yule ath+nunua baisikeli - 

man that he--tense--buy bicycle ` 

* that man bought a bicycle 
(* subject prefix 'a-; no ‘ object prefix °’). This would be a neutral expression, cf. 
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6. mtu yule a+i+i+nunua baisikeli 
man that he-|-tense-|-it-]-buy bicycle 


(‘ object prefix? -i- following the tense sign in the verb). This is a marked 
expression, and attention is being directed towards the idea of * bicycle °, with 
which the ‘ object prefix’ agrees grammatically. The clause might sometimes 
be glossed as ‘that man bought the bicycle °, but the gloss is somewhat mis- 
leading, as there are other ways of expressing deixis. (For the record, it is also 
possible to say ‘ a bicycle, that man bought’ and ‘a bicycle, bought that man ' 
and ‘ bought that man a bicycle’ and ‘ bought a bicycle that man ' and * that 
man a bicycle bought’, as well as ‘ what that man bought was a bicycle’, 
‘it was a bicycle that that man bought’, ‘it was that man who bought a 
bicycle’, and so on—with, of course, different emphases of meaning.) One 
might also note that if the object is animate, the neutral situation is to have an 
‘object prefix present in the verb. To omit the prefix is to be disparaging 
towards the object. 

For some time, however, this traditional description of the function of Swahili 
verbal structure has been imperceptibly crumbling, though each new gap has 
so far been covered over or explained away as a feature of the essential in- 
dividuality of the Bantu version of what has been conceived (consciously or 
unconsciously) to be some sort of universal grammar. Even universal grammar, 
however, is also turning out to be something very different from the old 
S-V-O or NP-+-VP type formula, and to have more to do with meaning, as 
general linguists are showing. Here, then, is a little further evidence of how a 
language may express meaning. 

From the very first, writers on Bantu languages, at least since Doke, have 
accepted that one characteristic of many such languages is the use of the 
locative as grammatical subject or object. ‘ In certain Central Bantu languages 
there are locative classes, with prefixes pa-, ku-, and mu-, in which the locative 
noun may be subject or object of the sentence (Doke, 1935, 140). There are 
in Swahili up to 18 noun classes, mostly arranged in pairs corresponding to 
singular: plural (e.g. class 1 m-+tu ‘person’, class 2 wa-+tu ‘people ?) but 
classes 16-18, which contain only one noun (mahali ‘ place’) specify kinds of 
locative: class 16 (prefix pa-) ‘ right at’, class 17 (prefix ku-) ' round about, 
near ’, class 18 (prefix mu-) ‘in’, e.g. 

7. mahali pale (class 16) 

place that 

‘right at that place ’ 
8. mahali kule (class 17) 

place that 

* somewhere near that place ’ 
9. mahali mle (class 18) 


place that 
* inside that place ' 
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Nouns of other classes (i.e. other than 16-18) may add a suffix -ni, and in that . 


case they also associate with concords of classes 16-18, e.g. 
10. nyumba ile (class 9, concord 2-) 
house that 
* that house" 
cf. 11. nyumba+ni mle (class 18, concord m-) 
house+loc. that 
‘inside that house ' 
It is not always absolutely clear what is covered by the term ‘ locative ’, but in 
Swahili this would probably refer to nouns with the -ni suffix plus mahali 
' place ’, since Steere specifically includes these as having concord with classes 
16-18 (Steere, 1870, facing p. 16); also see Doke, 1935, 141: ‘ Generally in 
Bantu locatives are formed by means of locative prefixes before substantives ; 
in S.E. Bantu . . . locative suffixes, e.g. -, -eni, -ini, etc., are used in the forma- 
tion °’. In the case of these nouns with the -ni suffix, however, there must be a 
slightly different sense of concord operating than with classes 1-15, since there 
is no choice of concord with these classes, whereas with locatives there is the 
choice between 16, 17, and 18. Which agreement is chosen depends not on the 
class of the noun but on the semantic specification required, e.g. 
12. nyumba--n pale pa+h-+fika gen? (class 16 concords) 
house-tloc. that there+tense-+-arrive guest 
‘at that house arrived a guest’ 
cf. 13. nyumba+ni mle m--li--kufa mgeni (class 18 concords) 
house-+loc. that in-+tense-+die guest 
‘in that house died a guest ’ 
Some writers, at least, implicitly include proper nouns as locative subjects or 
objects, e.g. Whiteley (1968, 40) has 
14. wananchi wengi wa--na--kufa Viet-Nam (Viet-Nam as object) 
citizens many they-+tense-+die Viet-Nam 
“many citizens are dying in Viet-Nam ’ 
and 
15. Viet-Nam ku-F-na4-kufa wananchi wengi 
Viet-Nam there--tense-|-die citizens many 
No really adequate gloss can be given for this clause in English (or for examples 
12 and 13) because ‘in Viet-Nam there are dying many citizens’ retains 
‘citizens ’ (or ‘there °) as subject, whereas ‘ Viet-Nam " is the subject in the 
Swahili clause. It does here, however, have a class 17 concord, whereas in 
other contexts the item ‘ Viet-Nam ’ would have class 9 concords, e.g. 
16. Viet-Nami+na wananchi wengi (class 9 concord 4-) 
Viet-Nam it-++with citizens many 
* Viet-Nam has many citizens ’ 
What cannot be gainsaid is that, in examples 12, 13, and 15 above, there are 
locative ‘ subject prefixes ’ in the verbs; and although in example 14 a locative 
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— ‘object prefix’ does not occur, such prefixes certainly can occur in other 
examples, e.g. 
17. mwivi a-4-li--ku-- kimbilia mto+-nr 

thief he--tense-|-there-l-run-off river--loc. 

* the thief ran off to the river’ 
(class 17 ‘object prefix’ -ku- in agreement with locative mtoni ‘to, at, eto. 
river"). Clauses of this type, and such as example 12, may well have been what 
led Doke to make his statement about locative nouns as ‘ subject or object of 
the sentence ' (vide supra). 

But the fact is that few of the earlier writers have been much interested in 
' Swahili syntax. The late W. H. Whiteley was an exception to this, and he, 
wiser (or more cautious) than most, sometimes simply called all nominal 
groups following the verb NP,, NP», NPs, etc., though he did sometimes use 
the term ‘object’ (and certainly ‘ subject’). In his work on transitivity he 
attempted to deal with the problem of describing the difference between 
clauses such as examples 6 and 17 above (among others) by reformulating the 
clause, making the original ‘ object’ stand as ‘subject’ and classifying the 
original clauses on the basis of the forms of the * entailed ’ clauses thus produced 
(e.g. the entailment of example 6 would be a passive clause; that of 17 would 
not). (The problem of transitivity is much more complicated than this, of 
course; Whiteley’s work is merely illustrated here.) 

During the course of his later work on transitivity, Whiteley came across 
clauses which he described as ‘ contra-experiential’ (Whiteley and Mganga, 
1969, 111 f£., and Whiteley, 1972), i.e. those in which the ‘ subject prefix ' is in 
concord with a nominal group which cannot conceivably be the subject from 
a semantic point of view (‘ doer of action °, eto.), e.g. (1969, 111) 

18. chakula ki--me-pika mgeni wetu 

food it-+tense--cook guest our 

lit. * food has cooked our guest ' 
Here the ‘subject prefix’ ki- is in concord with chakula ‘food’ (prefix ch-; 
both ki- and ch- being allomorphs o? class 7 concords). This example may be 
contrasted with the more usual (idem) 

19. mgeni wetuatme+pika chakula 

guest our he-+tense-+-cook food 

* our guest has cooked food ’ 
(‘subject prefix’ a- in concord with mgeni ‘ guest’). I quote Whiteley’s 
comment on example 18 above: ‘ Clearly, in terms of extra-linguistic experi- 
ence, no one has yet witnessed food cooking people, but recognition of such a 
contra-experiential status makes possible the use of the pattern to exemplify 
strong retrospective focus on S (or on O, if one is thinking of the original . . . 
sentence) ' (1970, 111). Here Whiteley uses S for ‘ subject ’ and O for ‘ object e 
‘ original... sentence ’ refers to example 19. There is, incidentally, as Whiteley 
notes, increasing evidence of the existence of similar patterns in other Bantu 


languages. 
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There are also the facts (Maw, 1970) that, firstly, the ‘ subject prefix’ can 
be in agreement with an incomplete nominal group, e.g. (p. 257) 

20. wath-+-kwenda mitn na mke+we 

they-+tense-++-g0 town--loc. and wife--his 
lit. * they went to town and his wife ’, i.e. ‘ he and his wife went to town ° 
The ‘ subject-prefix ' wa- is third person plural, not singular, but in this example 
the meaning is not ** they and his wife ’, which on a strict interpretation of the 
structure it * ought’ to be. Secondly, the ‘ subject prefix ' can be in concord 
with one of two groups, either of which might reasonably be taken to be the 
semantic subject, e.g. (idem, 258) 
21. mtoto yule mambo yake ya+-me-+-ni-+-chosha 
child that affairs his they-+tense+me-}make-tired 
‘that child, his goings-on make me tired ' 
(* subject prefix ' ya-, class 6, in concord with mambo yake ‘ his affairs’), cf. 
22. mtoto yule mambo yake a-|-me-|-ni-|-chosha 
child that affairs his  he-L-tense-|-me-]-make-tired 
‘that child makes me tired (with) his goings-on ' 
(* subject prefix ' a-, third person singular, in concord with mtoto yule, class 1, 
* that child °}. 

In addition, it has long been noted that where there is both a ‘ direct’ and 
an ‘indirect’ object, the ‘object prefix’ in the verb is in concord with the 
‘ indirect ’ object, e.g. 

28. wa+l-+-m+pa Rats zawadi 

they--tense--him-]-give President gift 

‘they gave the President a gift’ 
(‘object prefix’, class 1, third person singular, -m-, in concord with Rais 
‘President ’; not with zawadi ‘ gift °). 

These anomalies, some of them known for a long time, others (such as 
those described by Whiteley) only recently noted, suggest that verbal prefixes 
do not function as simply as was at first supposed. Recent work done with 
Sh. Kassim Hafidh, a native of Zanzibar and at present lecturer in Swahili at 
the University of Ghana, confirms this suspicion with respect to the concept of 
* object prefix '—' subject prefix’ having been pretty well demolished already 
by Whiteley's findings (and perhaps partly by my own), although Whiteley 
himself did not specifically see that as the implication of his work, and no more 
did I at the time. 

In the course of an investigation into the use of ‘ object prefixes’ with 
locative complements undertaken in February-March 1975 with Sh. Kassim 
Hafidh, material emerged of the following kinds. 

(a) 24. moto u--l-]-m--waka  jiko+ni 
fire it-+tense+in+burn stove+loc. 
* fire burned in the stove/kitchen ° 
(the * object prefix’ class 18 -m- ‘in’ agrees with the locative nominal jikoni 
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= <in the stove’). Clauses of this type were not unexpected. What was un- 
expected (to me) was to find clauses of the following types. 
(b) 25. a-+-h-+-ku-toshea mkeka 3iko-|-mà 
he--tense-J-at--wash mat  kitchen--loc. 
* he washed the mat in the kitchen ' 
(* object prefix * class 17 -ku- ‘ at, neer’ agreeing with jikoni “in the kitchen ’) 
(i.e. where he washed the mat was in the kitchen, not that it was a kitchen mat). 
This occurs as well as the expected 
26. a+li+u+oshea mkeka 9tko--nt 
he+tense+it+wash mat kitchen-+-loc. 
‘he washed the mat in the kitchen ’ 
(‘ object prefix ’ class 3 -u- in concord with mkeka * mat’). Sh. Kassim did not 
have much difficulty in producing plenty of clauses of a similar pattern, e.g. 
97. ath-+mutulha  bustani-+-ni wagent 
he+-tense+-in+kill garden--loc. strangers 
* he killed the strangers in the garden ' 
(‘ object prefix’ class 18 -mu- ‘in’ agreeing with bustanini ‘in the garden’, 
and not with ‘ strangers’). Similarly 

28. a-+li+ko+ku+ulia watu hawa, bustani- mi 

he+tense+rel.+at-+kill people these, garden+loc. 

‘where he killed these people (was) in the garden ’ 
(‘ object prefix’ class 17 -ku- ‘at’ agreeing with bustanini ‘in the garden 5 
and not with ‘these people’). (The implication of -ku- rather than -mu- is 
that the place was the garden, not stressing that it was inside it. The relative 
is also locative.) 

In clauses 25, 27, and 28, not only is the ‘ object prefix’ in agreement with 
the locative, but it is so to the exclusion of the ‘ direct object’. While it has 
long been accepted that at least some clauses which include verbs of movement 
can have a locative ‘ object prefix’ and can have place ‘ objects’ (and for a 
detailed discussion of some of these structures see Whiteley 1972, 5, 11-14) 
it has not, to my knowledge, previously been considered whether a locative 
* object prefix’ could occur with any other verbs which do not normally have 
place ‘ objects’ but which do normally have other objects. In the following 
example we seem to have reached a further stage, in which the * place ° is not 
in fact made locative, although ‘its’ concord is. This suggests still more 
strongly the idea of semantic focus—i.e. that although ‘house’ is not made 
grammatically locative, it is thought of as a place in this case. It also suggests 
an even greater degree of independence of the ‘ object prefix ’ from the nominal 
group, and is a point that is still more strikingly illustrated by the examples 
under (c) and (d). 

29. nyumba ile a-+li+-mu+fanyia wiz wake 

house that he-+tense+in-+do thieving his 
‘that house he did his thieving in ' 
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(the * object prefix ’ is class 18 -mu- * in? agreeing with nyumba ile ‘ that house ’, 
although nyumba ‘ house’ is not made locative and has a class 9 concord t- in 
the demonstrative ile ‘ that ’). 

Further, it seems that not only locatives can have an ‘object prefix ’ 
concord. In the following clauses, expressions of time do so also. (Time 
expressions have the same concords, i.e. classes 16-18, as do place, though they 
cannot have the -nt locative suffix.) 

(c) 30. ath+-mu-ishia mwaka jana kazı yake 
he+tense+-in+-finish year last work his 
* he finished his work last year’ 
(the ‘ object prefix ' class 18 -mu- ‘in’ is in agreement with mwaka jana ‘ last 
year ’, although the item mwaka * year’ is in class 3; concord with kaze yake 
* his work ’ would also be possible, but would require a class 9 concord, -?-). 
31. ut+ta+mutoumiliatyje kesho maumivu ya sindano 
you-++tense--in-+bear+? tomorrow pain of needle 
* how will you bear tomorrow the pain of the injection ? ’ 
( object prefix ’ class 18 -mu- ‘in’ agreeing with kesho ‘ tomorrow ’, although 
kesho is in class 9. There could have been concord with maumivu ya sindano 
* the pain of the injection ° which would have to have been class 6 -ya-, since 
maumwu is in class 6). 
32. mwaka jana a+l-+-mo+mu-tishia kazı yake 
year last he4+-tense+rel.+in+finish work his 
‘last year was when he finished his work ’ 
(as with example 30, the ‘ object prefix’ agrees with the time expression ; 
here and in the following example there is also a relative time prefix). 


33. siku tle a+l+mo+tmu+somea habari ile 


day that he+tense-+rel.+in-++read news that 

‘that was the day when he read that news ' 
(* object prefix ' agreeing with siku ile ‘ that day ’ and not with kabari ile ‘ that 
news ’, when a class 9 prefix -t- would have been required). 

In examples 32 and 33 which have relative concords agreeing with the time 
element as well as ‘ object prefixes ’, the effect is to give still more prominence 
to the idea of time. This may be compared with example 28, where a place 
relative concord as well as an ‘ object prefix’ occurs, with the same reinforce- 
ment of the element (in that case place). 

Time can also, incidentally, have the ‘ subject prefix ' concord, though I do 
not think this has been previously recorded, e.g. 

94. asubuhi m+h+nyesha mvua nyingi 

. morning in-J-tense-d-rain rain much 
‘in the morning it rained a lot’, ‘ it rained all morning ’ 
(* subject prefix ’ class 18 m- ‘in’, agreeing with asubuhi ‘ morning ’, although 
asubuhi is in class 9). 
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35. mwaka jana m+-li-+-fika wageni 
year last in--tense--arrive foreigners 
‘last year foreigners arrived ' 
(‘subject prefix’ class 18 m- agreeing with mwaka jana ‘ last year’ although 
mwaka ‘ year’ is in class 3; there could have been a class 2 ‘ subject prefix ' 
wa- in concord with wageni ‘ foreigners °). 

36. ha--m--ku--nyesha mvua nyingi mwaka jana 

neg.+-in-+tense+rain rain much year last 

‘it did not rain a lot last year’ 
(‘ subject prefix ’ class 18 m-‘ in ' agreeing with mwaka jana ‘ last year ' although 
mwaka in in class 3; concord with mvua nyingi * much rain ’ would have been 
possible, but was not chosen). It must be noted in all the examples with 
expressions of time (examples 30-6) that time words such as ‘ morning ’, ‘ day °, 
* year ’, and so on are nouns which intrinsically * belong ’ to one of classes 3-14, 
and not to any of the ‘ place? classes 16-18. Thus siku ‘ day ' is in class 9, and 
siku ile ‘that day’ has class 9 concord i- in ile ‘that’; nevertheless in 
example 33 the group siku ile is referred to, as it were, by a class 18 concord, 
-mu-‘in’. In all the examples with time expressions given, only class 18 
concord m/mu occurs, and the implication seems to be of duration (“all 
morning °) or of a point within a span (‘last year’). The use of class 16 with 
the relative (-po-) is well attested with a time connotation, however, e.g. 
alipofika * when he arrived ’. 

Perhaps even more surprisingly, it seems also that expressions of manner 
may likewise be in agreement with the ‘ object prefix’, though perhaps not 
. with the ‘ subject prefix’. The concord used is that of class 8, -vi-, irrespective 
of the class of the item itself. It should be noted that in some of the following 
examples the manner expressions are not even nominal groups, and would 
probably not have been included by Whiteley as NP at all. 

(d) 37. a--E-1-vi-1-soma vizuri kitabu chake 

he--tense--how--read well book his 

* he read his book well ’ 
(the ‘ object prefix’ class 8 -vi- in this case is in concord with vizuri ‘ well’; 
it could have been in concord with kitabu chake ‘ his book ’, in which case the 
‘ object prefix ’ would have been class 7 -K?-). 

38. a--Ili-]-vi-l-tembea kizungu 
he-}-tense+how-+walk European-like 
‘he walked like a European ’—i.e. marching about, swinging his arms, 
etc. 

(the ‘ object prefix ’ class 8 -vi-, agrees with kizungu ‘ European-like ', though 
kizungu in fact is itself in class 7 with prefix kt-). 

39. a+l+vi+staajabu sana habari hu 

he-+-tense-+-how-+surprise very news this 
‘he was very surprised at this news ’ 
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(“ object prefix ’ -vi- in agreement with sana ‘ very ’ which is difficult to assign 
to a class at all; there could have been concord with habari hi ‘ this news e 
in which case the ‘ object prefix’ would have been class 9, -i-). 

40. ath-+u-+tandika kwa uhodari insha yake 

he-]-tense-|-how-l-write with mastery essay his 

“he wrote his essay with mastery ’ 
(“ object prefix ’ in agreement with kwa uhodari ‘ with mastery ’, a group which 
can hardly be assigned to any class, and certainly not to 8, -vi-; the group 
insha yake * his essay ’ could have been in concord with an * object prefix’, in 
that case class 9, -i-). 

41. a+l-+-vi-+-onelea (kwa) uchungu sana kifo cha dada yake 

she-}-tense--how-+-feel (with) bitterness very death of sister her 

* ghe felt her sister's death very bitterly ’ 
(‘ object prefix’ class 8 -vi- in agreement with (kwa) uchungu sana ‘ (with) 
great bitterness’, a group with belongs either to class 11/14, concord -u-, or 
which, if kwa ‘with’ is present, can hardly be assigned to any class at all; 
there could have been concord with kifo cha dada yake ‘ death of her sister ’, 
which would have been class 7, -ki-). 

These examples, particularly nos, 38-41, suggest still more strongly the 
semantic nature of the ‘ object prefix’ function, which here seems to point 
clearly to the fact that it is ‘manner’ the speaker is interested in, irrespective 
of the class (or lack of it) of the particular item. 

One could, therefore, envisage a clause containing a number of elements 
any one of which could have ‘object’ concord in the verb. So example 37 
above could be expanded thus : 

42. a++- -soma vizuri kitabu chake shule+-ni 

he-+-tense+ -+read well book his school+loc. 

* he read his book well at school ’ 
and in the ' object prefix’ slot, a morpheme could be inserted to agree with 
vizuri ‘well’ (-vi-), kitabu chake ‘his book’ (-ki-), or shuleni ‘at school’ 
(-pa- or -mu-). Moreover, Sh. Kassim seemed to feel that, in many cases, 
clauses such as have been illustrated under (b), (c), and (d) might arise as 
responses to specific questions, such as ‘ Where was it that he killed them ? ’, 
* When was it that he finished his work?’, ‘How did she take her sister's 
death ?', and so on. This rather supports the suggestion that I would like to 
make, namely that the so-called ‘ object prefix ’ is in fact an indicator of focus. 
It must, however, be reiterated that there are other means of drawing attention 
to particular items. One can, for example, besides using intonation or changes 
in sequence, also say something like * in the kitchen was where he washed the 
mat’ as an alternative to example 25. That the morphology of the verb can 
also function to draw attention to elements of clause structure other than what 
might traditionally be termed * object * has not, I think previously been noted. 
(It is not supposed that this is a feature unique to Swahili, and indeed my 
attention has been drawn to a somewhat similar feature in Tagalog.) 
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In Swahili the neutral situation seems generally, then, to be absence of 
‘object prefix’ marker (except where the object is animate). Probably the 
next most frequent situation is to have this marker in concord with the * direct 
object’. Beyond that, I would not care to speculate at the moment, except 
to note that it was examples with ‘ manner ' focus that seemed to come most 
easily to Sh. Kassim, except where, with ‘place’ focus, there was no other 
‘ object’ possibility, as in example 24. Obviously much further work needs to 
be done, but it is going to be difficult, for me at least, to speak of ‘ object 
prefix’ in the future. ‘ Focus marker’ might do for a while. But by analogy, 
I now would like to consider Professor Whiteley's ‘ contra-experiential ’ clauses 
also as having special focus. His examples were concerned with the ' subject 
prefix’. It seems that most elements in the clause can have concord with the 
‘subject prefix’, too. Does the verb in Swahili have two ‘focus markers’ ? 
What is the difference between them ? It even seems that on occasion (and 
for some speakers) these two types of focus can coincide. A little-noticed 
example is found in Whiteley, 1968, 47. I quote: 

* Several of my informants produced the sentence : 

furaha vmevingia moyo Joy has filled the heart 
kutu imenngia kisu Rust has permeated the knife 

in which both the object-prefix and the verbal-prefix are controlled by 

the subject. The pattern was not accepted by mainland speakers to 

whom it was submitted but was accepted immediately by three 

Zanzibaris to whom it was, in turn, proffered ’. 
Whiteley’s examples may be analysed as follows. 

furaha 1+-me-+1-+ingia | moyo 

joy it+tense+-it+-enter heart 

* joy has filled the heart ’ 
and kutu à--me--4--ingia kisu 

rust it-|-bense-|-it-|-enter knife 

‘rust has permeated the knife ' 
Furaha ‘joy’ in the first example is in class 9, concord 1-/-2-; whereas moyo 
‘heart ’, which could have had the ‘ object prefix’ is in class 3, concord -w-. 
In the second example, kutu ‘ rust’ is also in class 9, concord 7-/-t-; whereas 
kisu ‘ knife’ is in class 7, concord -k-. Thus in the two examples, both the 
‘subject prefix’ (here called ‘ verbal-prefix’ by Whiteley) and the ‘ object 
prefix ' are in concord with the same item. Whiteley himself makes no further 
comment on his examples. 

An incidental consequence of this new evidence is that if we were to make 

a description of Swahili which was syntactic throughout, a new grouping of 
the noun classes according to their behaviour with the verb would be suggested. 
So we would have perhaps classes 1 and 2 in one group (because their neutral 
situation is to have a focus marker—old ‘ object prefix '—in the verb, whereas 
with all the other classes the neutral situation is no marker, wd. sup.); 
classes 16-18 ‘place’ in another group, with perhaps a subgroup ‘time’; 
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class 8 ‘manner’ in another; and finally classes 3-15. Curiously enough, this 
looks something like a new version of what Ashton used to refer to as the 
‘idea approach’ to Swahili. It has often been proposed (and sometimes 
opposed) that the basis for the noun class system in Bantu languages is semantic ; 
in other words that there is some referential link between items which are 
grammatically classed together, e.g. classes 1 and 2 contain nouns referring to 
animates (or humans), class 14 contains abstract nouns, and so on. The 
interested reader is referred to articles in the collection from the Aix-en- 
Provence colloquium (see bibliography). Proponents of this view are, however, 
discussing lexical meaning. A syntactic distinction such as this new evidence 
suggests would in some ways cut across these lexical distinctions and, besides 
being perhaps more general, would refer to a different dimension of meaning, 
that of the meaning which the speaker intends to convey as the meaning of the 
utterance, rather than the meaning he is bound to convey through the intrinsic 
class of the noun. (Though one might note that even here the language is 
very flexible, since a particular nominal stem can take more than one class 
prefix, e.g. m-+tu (class 1) ‘man’, ji+tu (class 5) ‘ giant’, u-I-tu (class 14) 
“humanity, manhood’, and so on; and in some cases choice of class can 
indicate the speaker’s attitude to the noun, e.g. mtoto (class 1) ‘ child’, 
ki--toto (class 7) “urchin ’.) A new grouping would not, of course, destroy the 
old, but would merely reflect another dimension of our knowledge of how the 
language works. 

The question arises of the precise function of ‘ focus markers ' in the verb, 
and also of the relationship between their function and the function of other 
devices for drawing attention to particular elements of an utterance. When 
working on intonation, it seemed to John Kelly and myself that the concepts 
of ‘ given’ and ‘ new ’, and also ‘ contrast °, often coincided with the placement 
of certain key points in the intonation or the stress patterns. The intonation 
patterns in the clauses exemplified in this paper seemed to be neutral (except 
where there was marked sequence of elements of clause structure), which 
suggests a separate system, or, possibly, an alternative system. But this was 
only an impression, and needs to be further worked on. Similarly, the general 
linguistic notions of ‘theme’ or ‘topic’ might be thought to have relevance. 
But in the past these have seemed likely to be represented in Swahili by shifts 
in the sequence of elements of structure. If this matter of the verbal prefixes 
represents another independent system—as it appears to do so far—its precise 
significance remains to be worked out. One minor function has always been 
recognized (at least implicitly), which is that of reference or cohesion, rather 
like the anaphoric use of pronouns in English, in that these Swahili verbal 
prefixes may be used to refer back to nominal groups mentioned previously in 
the discourse, or ‘understood’. Of course there is no reason why different 
linguistic devices should not perform the same function, but it would seem 
a priori unlikely—or at least a dangerous presupposition to make—that what 
seem to be separate systems perform the same function within one language. 
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The trouble with concepts like FSP or theme: rheme for my present purpose 
` is that they suggest that only one or perhaps two aspects of what is being said 
are singled out for attention, whereas in any one utterance, as we know, a 
number of different meanings are being conveyed simultaneously, even on the 
same dimension (and here we are probably not concerned with dimensions 
such as the interpersonal). 

Suppose that, in Swahili, where the sequence of elements of clause structure 
is variable, if the first item represents the theme, then the item indicated by 
the focus marker may be the most important factor about the theme, and the 
. one to which attention is being directed. So in example 27, the theme is the 
killing and our attention is being directed to the place where it occurred rather 
than to the people involved. Since, as I believe, the two systems are in- 
dependent, it is not surprising that the same item can be, as it were, recipient 
of both kinds of attention—as in example 29, where ‘that house’ is both 
thematic and picked out by the focus marker. Absence of focus marker simply 
means that the choice in this system is zero; I would not like the possibility 
of no focus marker to be taken to suggest that focus-is in some way a secondary 
system to theme : rheme (or a more delicate choice within theme: rheme). The 
existence of two focus markers in the verb and their possibilities of reference 
adds a further complication. One would suppose that there might come a 
point where distinctions begin to cancel each other out. Obviously much more 
work remains to be done; but if I might end on a lighter note, let me quote a 
final example of the class 8 ‘ object prefix’ or ‘focus marker ' referring to an 
expression of manner, which I feel is peculiarly apposite to our state of 
knowledge at the moment : 

48. u--ta-|l-vt-]-ona kilichomtoa - kanga manyoya 

you-+-tense-+-how-{ feel that-which-took-from-him guinea-fowl feathers 
* you will feel like what made the guinea-fowl lose its feathers ' 
I do. 
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GEORGE STEINER’S AFTER BABEL! 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


In coming to talk about George Steiner's extraordinary tour de force,” 
a work that was clearly designed to be a masterpiece and so narrowly and 
peculiarly falls short of that aim, I feel rather like an inverted Balaam,? for 
unlike Balaam I came to bless and not to curse, to appreciate and not to 
disparage. And now I stand here, not without awe before so monumental an 
. achievement, yet full of doubts, questions, uncertainty, even some distrust. 
| Dr. Steiner, Extraordinary Fellow of Churchill College, Cambridge, and 
now—appropriately enough—also Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature in the University of Geneva, bas written these 500 densely argued 
pages (‘ dense’ in both its senses of ‘close’ and ‘ opaque’) on language and 
translation, representing the distillation, at times, alas, the obfuscation and 
perplexity, of many years of deep thinking, remarkably wide reading, and 
genuine wrestling with problems that occupy the minds of linguists and 
philosophers, psychologists and historians, students of comparative literature 
and of translation as well as of specialists in many adjacent disciplines. The 
interdisciplinary approach and the wide cultural sweeps, with their pregnant 
epistemological implications, are full of stimulating observations and insights, 
the gropings (though I do not recollect Dr. Steiner ever using so tentative an 
expression) of a late twentieth-century polymath. But one’s worries are aroused 
when the author speaks, with seemingly equal authority, about atomic physics, 
neurophysiology, molecular biology, mathematics, music, biochemistry, or art. 
I shall need to return to this point later on. 

The book examines—no, it never strictly does that, for it progresses laterally 
rather than lineally, less by argument than by quotation, by obiter dicta, 
learned apparatus, daring comparisons, startling contradictions, idiosyncratic 
formulations and modes of thought; by an exposé of learning and learnedness 
rather than by pursuit of detailed scholarly examination, by flittmg from one 
subject to another, by a marked penchant for generalities as distinct from 
specific and detailed study. By a combination of all these methods Dr. Steiner 
introduces us first to the problems associated with the mystery of the vast 
number of languages and the immense means of linguistic diversity and 
differentiation. This is the problem of Babel. He also deals (and this is, 
perhaps, one of the weakest and least satisfactory sections in the book) with 
the question of multilingualism in individual speakers; and here Dr. Steiner's 
own position looms large. More about this presently. 


1 Text of a paper read to the British Association for Jewish Studies, meeting at Oxford on 
21 July 1975. 

2 George Steiner: After Babel: aspects of language and translation. xi, 507 pp. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1975. £8. 

3 Numbers xxii-xxiv. 
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Translation is conceived of and discussed (at times with a most welcome 
wealth of examples) both as interlingual transfers of meaning from one language 
to another as well as the act of interpretation that occurs in the same language 
within one person as well as between speaker and auditor. 

Such a summary does, of course, scant justice to either the substance or 
the remarkable form of Dr. Steiner’s cogitations, and it is for this reason that 
we shall wish to examine his propositions and theories in some detail. Few 
reviewers—and certainly not the present one—could claim to encompass the 
entire field traversed by the author. It may be a somewhat bizarrely untidy 
field, but of its vast extent and its distant horizons there can be no doubt. 
I shall, therefore, endeavour to confine myself to aspects of linguistics, to 
Hebrew and other Semitic languages, and to such features as fall within my 
professional competence—such as it is. But I must first dispose of one facet 
that has caused me much irritation, lest this vexation should intrude into what 
I have to say. Dr. Steiner has a curious addiction to a few vogue words which 
are truly flogged to death; among these ‘ kabbalistic ', * hermetic’, ‘ neuro- 
physiological ’, * hermeneutic,’, etc., are excessively prominent. Some of them 
are not always properly employed, and certainly ‘ kabbalistic ’ often does duty 
for ‘ abstruse '—which it should not. This is at times coupled with technical 
jargon of great density and pseudo-modernity which ill consorts with old- - 
fashioned Teutonic periods of profound opacity. 

At this point I should, perhaps, justify the choice of this paper and this 
book for this particular learned society. In the first place, Steiner’s work 
represents a humanistic achievement of the widest relevance and applicability. 
Secondly, the author’s own experience, his multilingualism, his espousal of 
translation and translatability, his cultural restlessness and somewhat aggressive 
defensiveness derive, perhaps, from the Jewish predicament. Associated with 
these traits is an astonishing aptitude for pilpul and pupulistic interpretation. 
The occasional opaqueness of language, the pleasure taken in density of formula- 
tion as well as in Schéngeisteret are at times a trifle reminiscent of Martin Buber. . 
In Ethiopian poetry there is a literary device called ‘wax and gold’ where 
these patent and latent semantic levels are meant to explain the ambiguities 
of the Ethiopian mind. At times one might almost be tempted—or provoked— 
to protest that Dr. Steiner has given us too much wax and not enough gold. 
But such thoughts are the product of an occasional irritation with the author’s 
mannerisms and are not a fair reflection of the true worth of this book which in 
its entirety, though scarcely in its constituent parts, may well be a masterpicce. 

One further observation of a preliminary kind: I have on purpose eschewed, 
at any rate hitherto, reading any reviews of After Babel; this means that 
I know virtually nothing of the reception the book has so far had. The only 
exceptions are Donald Davie’s perceptive and beautiful review in the TLS 
(31 January 1975) and Philip Howard’s profile of the ‘ Marco Polo of culture ’ 
in the Times (31 March 1975), neither of which I could avoid seeing. 

To begin at the beginning: the dedication to Dr. Steiner’s wife appears in 
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an oddly transcribed Hebrew that is colloquial and is capable of bearing 
unfortunate literary associations. Its meaning ‘there is no other; she is 
unique’ goes rather badly with the last sentence of the acknowledgements. 
However, this is a quibble, perhaps influenced by Stemer’s own taste for 
literalisms of this kind. 

Much more disturbing is the highly uninformative list of contents. The 
chapter headings tell us little or nothing, and they might all have been inter- 
changed amongst each other without loss. It would have been of real assistance 
to the reader if below the oracular headings detailed indications had been given 
about the contents of the many subsections. The structure of the book is 
difficult enough to understand, and such references would have helped us to 
appreciate the organization of an extremely complex book—one that is rightly 
described in the blurb as ‘ demanding’. 

The book is beautifully produced and is a real pleasure to handle. Having 
recently been compelled, on several occasions, to chide the Clarendon Press on 
its poor indexes, I am happy to say that the present index leaves nothing to 
be desired. The main bibliography is chronologically arranged, and the biblio- 
graphical data embodied in the footnotes are of the greatest value; they also 
testify to the prodigious range of Dr. Steiner’s reading. 

An odd and uncharacteristic gap 1n the author's bibliographical equipment 
is the total absence of any references to James Barr’s highly relevant work, 
be it his Semantics of Biblical language or his Biblical words for time. Acquain- 
tance with Barr’s books—and Hebrew and the Old Testament play a not 
insignificant part in some sections of After Babel—would have saved Steiner 
from many a pitfall. Almost equally strange is the fact that the author of 
After Babel never subjects the aetiological legend of Babel to the minute and 
detailed analysis it deserves. Genesis xi is only just mentioned,* but never 
properly discussed. 

That Hebrew was the original language of mankind until the time of the 
. confusion of Babel was, of course, a widespread belief 5 (cf. Bereshith Rabba 18) : 
the Targum Yerushalmi (Gen. xi, 1) asserts quite simply 12515 na Nw TIP pha 
xnby “ans not. Talmud Sanhedrin 38 b, on the other hand, thinks that Adam 
spoke Aramaic, while Shabbath 126 finds that pw?a paon nown 5x55 Px 
AN. 

Genesis xi, especially verses 6 and 7, reflects accurately the power derived 
from the possession of language, the strength conveyed by ready communica- 
tion, and the dire intellectual consequences to human society folowing upon 
- linguistic profusion and confusion. The Lord said: ‘ They are one people, and 
they have all one language ... and now nothing will be withholden from them 
which they purpose to do. Let us go down and there confound their language 
that they may not understand one another’s speech '. This explanation of the 


4 See pp. 60 and 67; of. Uliendorff in BURL, xuv, 2, 1962, 455 ff. 
5 Steiner’s remarks on p. 59 lack precision and adequate literary documentation. He is, 
however, right to refer to A. Borst’s important Der Turmbau von Babel. 
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diversity of languages must have answered an ancient and no doubt persistent 
desire to understand the perplexing problem of the linguistic barriers dividing 
mankind. 

Dr. Steiner is right in saying that ‘We do not yet know if the “ deep 
structures ” postulated by transformational-generative grammars are in fact 
substantive universals’. Yet he is surely a little quixotic in stating his ‘ con- 
viction ’, in heavy italics (p. 285), that ‘if they are, the immense diversities of 
languages as men have spoken and speak them can be interpreted as a direct 
rebellion against the undifferentiated constraints of biological universality ’. 
And he goes on to opine: ‘it is conceivable that we have misread the Babel 
myth. The tower did not mark the end of a blessed monism, of a universal 
language situation. The bewildering prodigality of tongues had long existed, 
and had materially complicated the enterprise of men. In trying to build the 
tower, the nations stumbled on the great secret: that true understanding is 
possible only when there is silence. They built silently, and there lay the danger 
to God’. This is a fine example of the Steiner pilpul and his love of paradox. 

To the extent that any general statement can be made about Steiner’s 
book (and in many respects it is less a book, a work of conventional scholarship, 
than an encyclopaedia of ideas, an encyclopaedia in poetic disarray, not so 
much a treatise as a masterpiece of universal culture where coherence, relevance, 
and transparent organization are considered mere pedantry), it does, I believe, 
fall into two parts: chapters i-iv, occupying roughly three-fifths of the work, 
deal with the linguistic and philosophical aspects of language and translation, 
while the remaining two chapters are primarily, though by no means exclusively, 
devoted to an exemplification of translation, more often than not of English, 
French, and German. 

In order to understand and to review so amorphous a work (and amorphous- 
ness, unspecific shape, and lack of organization are the most obvious features 
of this book), I have had to compile an index of some of the main subjects 
treated, for references to these may occur anywhere in a work where the usual - 
criteria of structuring are in abeyance. For the purposes of the present critical 
survey I have selected six or seven main heads under which I have subsumed’ 
some of Dr. Steiner’s principal ideas. 

It will be well to commence with a concept that is central to Dr. Steiner's 
reasoning, i.e. his own multilingual situation and the linguistic and philosophical 
implications that derive from it. Autobiographical notions underlie a great 
many of his contentions. 

Steiner claims that ‘ men and women who have in fact grown up in a multi- 
lingual condition will have something to contribute towards the problem of a 
universal base and a specific world-image’ (p. 108). This point is asserted 
rather than argued, but I am aware of little hard evidence to support it. The 
author then states (p. 115): 

* I have no recollection whatever of a first language. So far as I am aware, 
I possess equal currency in English, French, and German. What I can speak, 
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write, or read of other languages has come later and retains a “ feel " of con- 
- scious acquisition. But I experience my first three tongues as perfectly equiva- 
lent centres of myself. I speak and I write them with indistinguishable ease. 
Tests made of my ability to perform rapid routine calculations in them have 
shown no significant variations of speed or accuracy. I dream with equal 
verbal density and linguistic-symbolic provocation in all three.... Attempts 
to locate a “ first language " under hypnosis have failed ’. 

It is not for me to dispute the ' perfect equivalence ° which Dr. Steiner 
claims for his first three languages, but Professor Davie, in his gentle and 
. delicate review in the 7'LS, has made the point that 

‘though we can accept without demur his contention that he is lexically, 
grammatically, and in deeper ways too, a native speaker of each of his three 
languages—French, German, English—I think a consideration of his career 
as & writer (also, I would guess, as a public speaker) would show that rhetorically 
one of his languages, British English, is not native to him’. 

I would imagine that Dr. Steiner’s rejoinder to this can only be an emphatic 
‘touché’. But there are two important reservations that need to be made 
with regard to his claim of ‘ perfect: equivalence’. In the first place, as one 
whose own linguistic habituation is not so very different from that described 
- by Steiner, I find it difficult to envisage equivalent, as opposed to comple- 
mentary, centres of early linguistic competence or performance. In the 
Whorfian sense, different languages direct their speakers towards different 
modes of thought, and there are always elements more readily, more easily, 
more naturally expressed in one language rather than another. Steiner himself 
alludes to this when he tells us (p. 116) that his mother would ‘ start a sentence 
in one language and finish it in another. At home, conversations were inter- 
linguistic not only inside the same sentence or speech segment, but as between 
speakers ’. Precisely—because it was ‘ easier ’, it more readily occurred to one, 
to use a certain word or syntactical device in one language rather than another. 
. The ‘ natural condition’ was not only ‘polyglot’, but it was instinctively 

indiscriminate and linguistically promiscuous. 

Much more important is the second question: what conclusions are we to 
draw from Dr. Steiner’s multilingualism ? I seem to detect a suggestion on his 
part that this condition as such has markedly influenced his world-view and 
developed in him modes of perception different from the mentality of a 
unilingual speaker. I think I might be able to accept such a proposition if his 
native tongues had been a combination of, say, English, Chinese, and Navaho, 
but the symbiosis of such closely related linguistic structures as English, 
German, and French does not hold out much promise of providing interesting 
recognitions—except plenty of the usual interference phenomena which are 
helpful to the linguist but scarcely to the philosopher. 

Dr. Steiner further tells us that ‘ even these three “ mother tongues " were 
only a part of the linguistic spectrum in my early life. Strong particles of 
Czech and Austrian- Yiddish continued active in my father’s idiom. And beyond 
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these, like a familiar echo of a voice just out of hearing, lay Hebrew ' (p. 116). 
As to Yiddish, one may surmise that this concerned individual and relatively 
isolated vocabulary entries only, while his references to Hebrew, evocatively 
phrased though they are, make little linguistic sense. There are no phylo- 
genetic linguistic memories, and he would have to learn Hebrew ab ovo just 
like the next man. That this was, in fact, the case, would appear to be borne 
out (and this is not meant in any spiteful sense) by what the author has to say 
about Hebrew in various parts of the book. 

Even more startling is his next observation: ‘ This polyglot matrix was far 
more than a hazard of private condition. It organized, it imprinted on my | 
grasp of personal identity, the formidably complex, resourceful cast of feeling 
of Central European and Judaic humanism’ (ibid.). Surely the ‘ polyglot 
matrix’ did nothing of the kind; it was Dr. Steiner’s upbringing, milieu, 
education, and indigenous gifts which brought about this consummation. 
A monoglot matrix would have achieved the same—given comparable con- 
ditions and native disposition. 

It seems to be well attested—and Freudian pun-dreams are a case in 
point—that some people have dreams revealing a manifest linguistic identity. 
I myself have to confess that my dreams are so pictorial and linguistically 
unspecific that I can only marvel at Dr. Stemer’s ability of language ' feedback ' 
(p. 117). It would be interesting to know how common it is among multilingual 
speakers to identify their dream contents in the specific linguistic terms to 
which the author has attained. 

There is, however, one facet where Steiner's polyglot matrix has been 
eminently influential—and that is in the sphere of his style which is ponderous, 
repetitive, and immensely learned ; but above all this vast tome is entirely free 
of the slightest touch of humour or lightness. The monolmgual native speaker 
of current English—as Donald Davie has again so aptly said—will employ 
‘a terse pithiness, a dry or casual tone, and a conversational or colloquial 
vocabulary ’, while in another language community ‘ earnestness is signalled . . . 
by copiousness, by “hammering home" (ie. saying one thing in different 
ways, many times over), by an excited or urgent tone, and by a vocabulary 
that darts or ranges all the way from the racy to the ornate and the proudly 
erudite’. To that extent, Donald Davie finds, ‘ Steiner is still in this book 
using a foreign rhetoric.... True he has dried out of his style the effects of 
restless and lurid chiaroscuro... but he is still an eloquent, ornate and driving 
writer, above all a copious one °. Nothing more charitable has ever been said. 

The idea that, according to the Kabbalah (p. 124), God created Adam with 
the word emeth ‘ truth’ on his forehead and that removal of the initial aleph, 
embodying God and the mystery of the speech-act, leaves the universe meth 
‘dead’ has for Steiner great symbolic significance, for ‘ what we can say best 
of language, as of death, is, in a certain sense, a truth just out of reach ". At 
such points I find it very difficult to accept Donald Davie’s charitable assump- 
tion that Steiner is entirely in earnest. 
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In musing about the grammatical and philosophical notions of futurity, the 
author recalls the shock he experienced ‘ as a young child when I first realized 
that statements could be made about the future, and that these were, In some 
sense, licit. I remember a moment by an open window when the thought that 
I was standing in an ordinary place and “ now ” and could say sentences about 
the weather and those trees fifty years on, filled me with a sense of physical awe. 
Future tenses, future subjunctives in particular, seemed to me possessed of 
a literal magic force (p. 189). ‘I can recall the queer inner blow I experienced 
when learning, as a boy, that the future thermodynamics of the sun would 
. inevitably consume neighbouring planets and the works of Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Beethoven with them ' (p. 155). What a precocious ‘ young child ' 
Dr. Steiner must have been! But I still do not believe that this precocity was 
conditioned by his ‘ polyglot matrix’. I would surmise that he would have 
penned the same sentences even if French or German alone had been his native 
tongue. 

Or again : 

‘Thus one of the “languages” inside me, probably the richest, is an 
eclectic cross-weave whose patterns are unique to myself, though the fabric 1s 
quite palpably drawn from the public means and rule-governed realities of 
English, French, German, and Italian. Moving “ between " languages, more- 
over, in what I obscurely apprehend as a complex, highly energized zone of 
modulation and indeterminacy, I register contiguities, correspondences, short- 
cuts which are based not only on speech-sounds, on patterns of meaning, on 
associations particular to my own life, but on word-shapes and tactile values ’ 
(p. 292). 

Apart from the poetic and rather obscure meaning of these autobiographical 
reflections, it seems to me clear that in the multilingual and intra-lingual 
maelstrom in which Dr. Steiner finds himself so perilously, yet so pleasurably, 
engulfed he is far too concerned with individual semantic units, vocables, that 
. carry meanings and associations for him. What really matters for the smews 
of language are the syntactical modes of expression, and it is a pity that nothing 
significant has been said about these in this book. From his vantage point of 
multilinguality it would have been most valuable if Steiner had given us some 
idea of the syntactical tensions of interference, their consequences and implica- 
tions, for this alone will tell us how the deep and surface structures of language 
are poised and balanced. 

I must now turn to Steiner’s preoccupation with Hebrew, the Bible, and 
other Semitic languages. If, in the nature of things, these remarks concentrate 
on critical points, on areas of disagreement, I should wish it to be known that 
there are many more regions of vigorous assent as well as sincere admiration 
of the width of Dr. Steiner’s reading, his interests and sympathies. 

I am puzzled when we are told (p. 22) that ‘the grammar of the Prophets 
in Isaiah enacts a profound metaphysical scandal—the enforcement of the future 
tense, the extension of language over time". This sentence comes out of the 
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blue and follows one on Aeschylus as a tragedian. But the ensuing sentence 
may possibly throw some light on this intriguing obscurity: ‘A reverse dis- - 
covery animates Thucydides; his was the explicit realization that the past is 
a language-construct, that the past tense of the verb is the sole guarantor of 
history °. However, to the extent that I am able to comprehend this latter 
sentence, I agree with the implications of the former even less. The Hebrew 
prophets were no soothsayers or forecasters but announcers (nabi) of God's will 
who spoke by divine inspiration. Their grammatical equipment differs in no 
way from that of other parts of the Hebrew Bible. And to what extent, if any, 
we are able to correlate the Hebrew tense system, as far as we can penetrate it, 
with extra-linguistic phenomena remains a moot point. 

Dr. Steiner is prone to generalizations, some of which are uttered in a throw- 
away manner that all but conceals their maccuracy. Thus he avers that ‘ the 
absence of jokes from Old Testament writings suggests that purely verbal wit 
may be a fairly late, subversive development (p. 22). In fact, however, puns 
are fairly common in the Old Testament,’ while humour, wit, satire, and irony 
are all well represented. One need only think of Yotham’s exquisite parable 
of the bramble (Judges ix) or Samson’s Eulenspiegel-like antics (Judges xiii-xvi) 
or of Esther's suggestion that Haman should act as herald before Mordecai the 
Jew. What could be wittier than Elijah’s mocking of the prophets of Baal that 
they should waken their god if by chance he was asleep or possibly away on 
a journey (1 Kings xviii, 27). There are passages full of subtle satire in prophetic 
literature; one will at once be reminded of Isaiah’s fable of the man who 
fashions his own god (Isa. xliv, 14-18) or of the coquetry of the women of 
Zion (Isa. 111, 16-24). 

Dr. Steiner asks (p. 23): * Why did certain languages effect a lasting grip 
on reality ? Did Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and Chinese (in a way that may also 
relate to the history of writing) have distinctive resources ? Or are we, in fact, 
asking about the history of particular civilizations, a history reflected in and 
energized by language in ways so diverse and interdependent that we cannot . 
give a credible answer ? I suspect that the receptivity of a given language to 
metaphor is a crucial factor ’. 

I think the answer must be somewhat as follows: Aramaic surely is the odd 
one out, for I cannot think of any truly great literature transmitted in that 
language. Since every language, almost by definition, has ‘ distinctive 
resources ’, we must clearly assume that extra-linguistic factors are at work here. 
I myself do not know of any language which as such has a particular receptivity 
to metaphor. The linguistic means are either there or will be fashioned when 
the need arises. This answer is circular only if it is postulated that the linguistic 
framework creates the mental and intellectual conditions conducive to such a 
literary and cultural development. I think we possess adequate proof to 


8 See T. H. Gaster, Myth, legend, and custom in the Old Testament, New York, 1969, 308 ff. and 
657 ff. 
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refuse to believe this: Ugaritic, a Semitic language closely akin to Hebrew, 


. produced a vigorous poetic literature of a type well represented in the Hebrew 


F» 


Bible. That the carriers of that language and literature did not and could not 
vie with the Hebrews in their religious and cultural contribution to mankind 
is not due to any deficiencies or shortcomings inherent in their language. 

According to Steiner, * eros and language mesh at every point ' (p. 38), and 
he considers this ‘ one of the most important yet least understood areas of 
biological and social existence ’. In support of this contention he quotes ethno- 
linguists as reporting the existence of ‘ a number of languages in which men and 
women use different grammatical forms and partially distinct vocabularies ’ 
(p. 40). The former fact is, of course, known to the author from his experience 
of Hebrew and Aramaic, while the latter is attested in a number of Semitic 
languages. 

Try as I might, I cannot help thinking that some of Dr. Steiner's observa- 
tions on ‘ eros and language’ are forced in the extreme—not to say absurd. 
One or two examples: ‘ Intercourse and discourse, copula and copulation, are 
sub-classes of the dominant fact of communication.... Sex is a profoundly 
semantic act.... The seminal and the semantic functions (is there, ultimately, 
an etymological link ?) 7 determine the genetic and social structure of human 
experience. Together they construe the grammar of being... . Ifcoition can be 
schematized as dialogue, masturbation seems to be correlative with the pulse 
of monologue.... Ejaculation is at once a physiological and a linguistic 
concept .... Semen, excreta, and words are communicative products.... Ata 
rough guess, women’s speech is richer than men’s in those shadings of desire 
and futurity known in Greek and Sanskrit as optative ...’ (pp. 38-41). 

Passages of this kind make one think that Dr. Steiner is having us on, but 
I do not really believe that he is teasing. 

I can find very little evidence for the author’s proposition (p. 60) that 
* Jewish thought has played a pronounced role in linguistic mystique, scholar- 
ship, and philosophy’ and even less for the contention that “in Jewish 
hermeneutics we find those rubrics that will largely organize the main directions 
of Western argument about the essence and enigmatic dismemberment of 
human tongues ’. Most Hebrew thinking on this subject emanates from Arabic 
models, and the contribution of medieval Jewish commentators is of a Midrashic 
rather than scholarly nature. 

Dr. Steiner speaks of ‘ medieval Hasidism ' (p. 61), but this must be a case 
of bonus dormitat Homerus, for he is, of course, aware that Hasidism did not 
come into being till the eighteenth century. And Eloh, instead of Eloah, is 
simply a lapsus calami (ibidem). 

To assert that ‘ each language is an “ epiphany " or articulate revelation of 
a specific historical-cultural landscape ' (p. 76) is, on the one hand, much too 


7 Even the use of ‘ ultimately ' cannot make this an acceptable proposition: it would be 
hard to connect onpaivw ‘to make signs’ with semen, verb sero ‘to sow’, which might well 
have to be placed with the Semitic zr“. 
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poetically vague and, on the other, suggests or even assumes a correlation of 
linguistic and extra-linguistic phenomena that remains to be demonstrated. 
Dr. Steiner's immediately following sentence, intended to provide evidence for 
this proposition, goes in fact a long way to disprove his point. He says: 
* Hebrew verb forms are inseparable from the niceties and strict punctualities 
that mark Jewish ritual’. I have considered long and anxiously what this 
sentence could possibly connote, but I find myself utterly defeated. Further- 
more, since many of those ‘niceties and strict punctualities' are couched in 
Aramaic, I wonder whether Aramaic verb forms are seen to possess the same 
properties ? ; 

After Babel contains a valuable, if somewhat desultory, discussion of 
grammatical and semantic universals. Among the latter are said to be certain 
"key anthropomorphic metaphors’ allegedly possessed by ‘all languages '. 
One of these, Dr. Stemer tells us, “has been traced in all Indo-European 
languages, but also in Swahili, Lapp, Chinese, and Samoan’ (p. 102). The 
reference here is to ‘the comparison of the pupil of the eye to a small child 
(pupilla) ’, and it is a little odd that, with his great interest in Hebrew, Steiner 
should have failed to include Hebrew within this category, especially in view 
of the rather striking pw°x’ and py n3. Both Steiner and Chomsky (who is 
quoted? in some detail) appear to attach particular importance to lexical 
items in the transference of conceptual content. I would have thought that 
greatly disparate morphological and syntactical means constituted a limiting 
factor of a much more serious nature. In a translation from Amharic into 
English of Emperor Haile Sellassie’s autobiography, on which I had recently 
been engaged, I found that the widely divergent syntactical means employed 
by the two languages presented at times very grave obstacles to a purposeful 
transference of thought—of a calibre totally removed from the occasional 
incongruities of lexical 3tems. 

While many languages embody time and gender distinctions within the 
morphology of the verb, it needs to be emphasized that many others do not. . 
We should be well advised to recall this when faced with Dr. Steiner's dictum 
that ‘an entire anthropology of sexual equality before and in time is implicit 
in the fact that our [Indo-European] verbs, in distinction from those of Semitic 
tongues, do not indicate the gender of the agent’ (pp. 131-2).19 In the first 
place, this is by no means universally true in Semitic: it does not apply to the 
first persons singular or plural, and is frequently absent, notably in Hebrew, in 
the third person plural. Secondly, in Arabic, Hebrew, and Ethiopic the refine- 
ments of those classical distinctions have gradually worn away, and in some 
modern Ethiopian languages they have all but disappeared. Yet, comparison 


8 of. J. Barth, Nominalbildung, Leipzig, 1889, § 212, c. 
? I am unable to trace the quotation alleged to derive from Chomsky's Aspects of the theory 
of syntax, 121-2. 
19 Professor R. H. Robins has been kind enough to remind me that Indo-European participial 
clauses do indicate gender, especially the ancient IE languages. 
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of the situation in classical times and now, or of those languages which have 
` maintained gender distinctions with others that have not, will scarcely permit 
us to establish different anthropologies of sexual equality. The truth is, alas, 
that we are (as yet) unable to draw safe ethnolinguistic inferences, ‘ The 
relationship between linguistic expression and extra-linguistic situation is a 
slippery slope; it is tempting and alluring, and he who ventures upon it is in 
peril of his academic health’ (Ullendorff, The challenge of Amharic, London, 
1965, 22). 

When Dr. Steiner pronounces on Hebrew and the text of the Old Testament, 
. one is at times tempted to wish, I trust not too unkindly, that he had stuck to 
his lasts. He starts out by declaring that ‘futures play a major role in the 
“ tenseless ” syntax of Old Testament Hebrew’ (p. 146) and then takes us, 
under the guidance of Martin Buber’s writings, from Deuteronomic to Prophetic 
literature. I yield to few in my admiration for my erstwhile teacher Martin 
Buber, but to have Buber explained by Steiner is a classic case of obscurum per 
obscurius. It is not from love of alliteration that one wishes the author had 
studied Barr rather than Buber, for what is needed in this domain is precision 
rather than the ‘ prophet’s prediction ’, discipline rather than ‘ divine dialogue ’. 

His mythical ‘ futures ’ and ‘ tenseless ’ Old Testament syntax are curiously 
^ tied to some proof-texts, such as Deuteronomy xviii, 10 or Leviticus xix, 26 
where the verb qw is rendered as ‘ observer of times ' on the basis of the AV, 
but neither the Hebrew text nor its commentators, including the NEB, would 
support such a translation—and certainly not the far-reaching extra-linguistic 
implications Steiner invites us to accept. I have said before that nabi and the 
future tense are entirely unrelated m Hebrew. 

I am quite unable to recognize the ‘ deep shift’ that is allegec to begin in 
Isaiah with the word teudah. The suggestion that in Isaiah xi (where the word 
teudah does not occur) we should discern a move from prophecy to eschatology 
is linked to the observation that ‘ henceforth the optative, future indefinite 
. character of the Messianic promise is stressed’ (p. 147). Whatever else this 
notion may be based on, it cannot be criteria of a linguistic nature. In the 
same context I fail to grasp the relevance of Jeremiah’s role as a bachun (Jer. 
vi, 27), rendered as ‘ watchtower’ by Dr. Steiner, instead of the NEB's 
‘ assayer? or Baumgartner’s ‘ Metallprüfer?. It seems to me quite impossible 
to relate any of these theological-eschatological inferences to grammar or 
language, even in the widest and most generously interpreted sense. To aver 
that ‘now human grammar interacts directly, creatively with the mystery of 
God’s speech ’ (p. 147) or that ‘ in ancient Judaism man’s freedom is inherent in 
a complex logical-grammatical category of reversibility ’ (p. 148) are statements 
of faith, not of linguistic scholarship. I do not pretend to grasp these arcane 
pronouncements or to know what a student of Hebrew or Greek is to make of 
the thesis that ‘ the conditional futures of Hebrew prophecy contrast sharply 
with what one might call the ambiguous fatalities of a Greek oracle’. 

A great deal could be said about Dr. Steiner’s views on time, especially as 
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far as the temporal notions of Hebrew and Greek are concerned (pp. 151-9). 
He is inclined to rely here on the work of von Dobschiitz (p. 151) and of Boman 
(p. 157). But those treatises have already been subjected to the most com- 
petent critical scrutiny by James Barr (Biblical words for time, second ed., 
esp. pp. 144-5). Of the greatest importance here are also A. Momigliano’s 
magisterial remarks in his ' Time in ancient historiography’ (Beiheft vi to 
History and Theory, 1966). In this area Dr. Steiner has certainly been reading 
the wrong books. 

But he is also asking the wrong questions: ‘ Has the notion of a thermal 
death of the universe ... affected the psychological tenor and linguistic con. 
ventions of uses of the future tense ?’ (p. 155). Is this a meaningful question 
which a student of either language or philosophy is capable of comprehending— 
let alone answering? It may well be true that ‘the shapes of time are 
entrenched in grammar’ (p. 156), but Dr. Steiner is right in perceiving that 
* the difficulty arises when we ask whether and to what degree actual linguistic 
practice determines or is determined by underlying time-schemes '. The first 
prerequisite for resolving this conundrum is an accurate assessment of the 
organization of tenses in the language concerned; and to my knowledge, there 
are relatively few languages of which this can be said to have been accomplished 
with any assurance. As far as the Hebrew verb is concerned, Steiner is not 
correct in claiming that there has been no development ‘ to express the linear 
flow of time from past to future’. There has been a good deal of evolution in 
Mishnaic, medieval, and modern Hebrew. And simply because there is thus no 
one or uniform syntax of Hebrew, one must look askance at Steiner's arresting 
statement of belief that ‘Hebrew syntax informs and is equally informed by 
the sovereign tautologies of the axiom of an immeasurable, inconceivable yet 
omnipresent God’ (p. 158). 

It is thus a relief to put much of this high-flown rhetoric aside and follow 
Dr. Steiner in what he has to say in the area of his principal concern of literature 
where we find some passages of beautiful simplicity, free of all the bewildering 
copiousness of style, and where some important recognitions can be detected. 
Thus he speaks of ‘the innocent finality of Hebrew poetry and of Greek 
literature ’ in which ' the paradox of freshness combined with ripeness of form . . . . 
No Western idiom after the Psalms and Homer has found the world so new ' 
(p. 186). 

I now turn to Dr. Steiner's treatment of some general linguistic questions. 
He gives us an interesting and not uncharacteristic outline of the evolution of 
‘rational linguistic study’ (pp. 73 ff). In this historical survey he is fully 
justified in assigning a place of special honour to Wilhelm von Humboldt with 
whose work we ' enter on an entirely different order of intellectual achievement ' 
(p. 79). This seems to me a judgement that is completely borne out by the 
subsequent development of linguistic thought. In this connexion Steiner gives 
us à Short list of thinkers on language—apart from Humboldt— who have 
said anything that is new and comprehensive '. This list includes Plato, Vico, 
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Coleridge, Saussure, Roman Jakobson. This assessment certainly has the 
- authentic Steiner touch. Very few others would have thought of including 
Coleridge in this particular list, and there may well be argument about Vico's 
appearance in this company. Others might have added Trubetzkoy or, perhaps, 
even Whorf. i 

It is, incidentally, very odd that two prominent names are omitted 
altogether from Dr. Steiner’s rehearsal of linguistic developments. The first, 
W. Wundt, was a man of whom Stemer would surely have approved. He 
stands somewhat half-way between Humboldt and Whorf, in both chrono- 
* logical and intellectual respects. His Volkerpsychologie was a highly influential 
work. The second, H. Paul, was more narrowly based, but his Prinevpren der 
Sprachgeschichte remained for long a basic tool used by several generations of 
scholars. 

To revert to Humboldt: I have found Dr. Steiner's sketch of this great 
thinker one of the most helpful and indeed inspired passages in his book. 
Oddly enough, there are one or two German phrases here where my under- 
standing and rendering would slightly differ from Steiner's—a vivid example of 
the predicament of Babel. Humboldt/s Über die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen 
Sprachbaues is translated by Steiner as ‘ differentiation ' rather than ‘ diversity ’. 
~ I mention this example not for reasons of pedantry but because it lends 
additional support to the well-known, if inadequately documented, phenomenon 
that multilingual speakers, who are so natively, make rather poor translators. 

It 1s good to see Dr. Steiner coming to the rescue of one of Humboldt’s most 
genuine and most distinguished successors, Benjamm Lee Whorf, who has 
incurred the obloquy of current fashions in linguistics (pp. 88 ff.). His post- 
humously published work does indeed exhibit ‘ extraordinary: intellectual 
elegance’. Whorf's principal thesis that different languages cut up the world 
of reality in different ways, so that disparate tongues are likely to be expressive 
of disparate world-views, was supported by a great deal of his own work in the 
- field of American Indian languages. It is, perhaps, a pity that there has been 
no comparable endeavour outside that field, either to confirm or to disprove. 
The difficulty is, of course (assuming that Whorf’s basic notions are broadly 
accurate), to penetrate into the modes of thought of a different linguistic 
framework and to deduce from it the modus operands of its mental categories. 

Steiner’s question ‘ if the Humboldt-Sapir- Whorf hypothesis were right . . . 
how then could we communicate interlingually ? ' (p. 94) might be answered in 
a threefold manner: (a) much depends on the distance between the languages 
concerned ; (b) the level of discourse will determine the degree of inter-linguistic 
and inter-cultural penetration and will vary accordingly; (c) for adequate 
day-to-day communication a rough conversion of gross features is usually 
sufficient; the problems are likely to arise over minutiae only, and their 
accurate identification as such will present great difficulty. 


11I have not so far seen H. Gipper's Gibt es ein sprachliches Relativitdisprinztp ?, to which 
Professor Robins has very kindly drawn my attention. 
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While Steiner thus sympathizes with Whorf and his views, he maintains 
important reservations vis-d-vis Chomsky and his school. Some of these 
reservations seem to me entirely justified and deserve credit in the prevailing 
climate of well-nigh total absorption in Chomskyan linguistics, while others 
appear less cogently argued or even insufficiently expressive of the totality of 
the Chomsky codex. However, Chomsky and his disciples are well able to take 
care of themselves. I am concerned to raise the question of how Steiner can 
both support Whorf and at the same time make the universalist, Chomskyan, 
statement that ‘ there are principles of unity, of invariance, of organized form, 
which determine the specific genius of [all] human speech ’ (p. 94). Like Whorf's » 
mentalistic relativity, this assertion of universal notions remains in need of 
proof and support from a much wider range of languages than have hitherto 
been examined with these ends in view.!? The claim that ‘ today, the working 
vision of a universal grammar is shared by almost all linguists’ (ibid.) 
may be statistically true, but it is a vision that is as yet unsupported by hard 
evidence—or else only by such banalities as the fact that all human languages 
operate by means of sounds emitted from the larynx and that by and large 
the sound : meaning relationship is arbitrary. 

Several of the universals adduced by Steiner (pp. 97-8) cannot be accepted 
as such simpliciter. I am not even absolutely certain that it is quite safe to - 
assert that ‘ all speech operates with subject-verb-object combinations ° (ibid.). 
I would certainly have grave misgivings over the statement that ‘ the sequences 
“ verb-object-subject ”, “ object-subject-verb ", and “ object-verb-subject "' 
are exceedingly rare’. Latin can do all three; in German you can say ‘es 
fiirchten dich alle’; and I can think of a few more ‘ exotic’ languages where 
some of these sequences cause no horror. For this reason I find Steiner's 
conclusion that these combinations are ‘so rare, as to suggest an almost 
deliberate violation of a deep-rooted ordering of perception ’ (ibid.) unsupported 
by the linguistic evidence. 

To the present reviewer there is much in Chomskyan linguistics that is of ~ 
value and great usefulness. There is also no doubt that the patient quest for 
linguistic universals is of absorbing interest, but Chomsky's dictum that ' the 
main task of linguistic theory must be to develop an account of linguistic 
universals . . .' 13 (p. 95) seems to connote a prescriptive and Procrustean rigour 
that is wholly alien to free and unfettered inquiry. The main task of linguistics 
is to understand how language works and how languages operate; that a correct 
assessment of universals would greatly assist that undertaking is beyond 


question. It is a major concern—not the ‘ main task *.* 


12 Elsewhere Steiner quotes with approval Roman Jakobson’s observation that Chomsky’s 
epigones ‘ often know only one language—English—and they draw all their examples from it’ 
(p. 234). And Steiner himself raises the question: ‘ Might it be that the transformational genera- 
tive method is forcing all languages into the mould of English, as much 17th century grammar 
endeavoured to enclose all speech within the framework of classical Latin ? ’ (p. 106). 

13 Aspects of the theory of syntax, 27-8. 

14 On pp. 98-100 Steiner has some highly pertinent observations on these points. See also 
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Steiner thinks that ‘in the light of anatomical and neurophysiological [his 
favourite expression] universals, a unitary language solution would be readily 
understandable ’ (p. 50). I do not quite follow this mode of reasoning. In the 
first place, it suggests that physical and mental categories must be directly 
interchangeable. Secondly, since the anatomical endowment of all humans is 
very similar, 16 would be surprising if some did not possess the faculty of speech, 
but what they do with that faculty, in detail, is no longer a function of equivalent 
physieal equipment. People can also be distinguished and recognized by their 
distinctive gait, though they are all equally endowed with a pair of legs. 
. Thirdly, I am unable to judge how closely fitting the so-called anatomical and 
neurophysiological universals are. If there were a margin of latitude and 
tolerance, that might be considered vaguely analogous to the language 
differentiation. Finally, since variegation within speakers of the same speech 
community can be quite marked, it is scarcely surprising that that should be 
a fortiori the case in the interlingual situation when languages have evolved to 
the point of mutual unintelligibility. 

On a somewhat less exalted level, Steiner's book has a few lapses of a more 
mundane nature, such as ‘every linguistic particle above the level of the 
phoneme is context-bound ’ (p. 113), but the phoneme, as the minimal sound- 
unit relevant to meaning, is context-bound by definition. 

In contrast to such oddities, we also encounter some finely observed 
assessments which merit quotation: ‘If we except the Moscow and Prague 
language-circles, with their explicit association with contemporary poets and 
literature in progress, it can fairly be said that many modern analytic linguists 
are no great friends to language. Not many, and this applies particularly to 
the American school of “ mathematical linguistics ", have inhabited the husk 
of more than one speech. Linguistic cross-reference, at any but the severest 
level of structural universality, recalls to them the discredited habits of 
nineteenth-century vergleichende Philologie? (p. 122). 

As one might expect of Dr. Steiner, he has many illuminating things to say 
on the subject of translation and translatability. And there are many examples, 
such as ‘it looks like rain '—le temps est à la pluie (pp. 304 ff.), which are 
thought-provoking. Alas, others—such as the tedious discussion of ‘ let there 
be light ’ in Genesis i, 3—shed little light (no pun intended) on the subject and 
are accompanied by those turgid metaphysical summaries which so unneces- 
sarily disfigure some of Dr. Steiner’s best pages. Apropos of this passage in 
Genesis we are told: ‘ The syntax of the Deity and of accomplishment make 
for an effect of balance, of equation rather than of tautological majesty. The 
definite article posits conceptual essence before phenomenality. Que la lumière 
sott has an “ intellectuality " altogether lacking from either the blank imperative 
of Fiat lux or the unforced immediacy of “ Let there be light " ’ (p. 307). Is the 
present reviewer the only reader who is puzzled ? 


pp. 106-7. On the other hand, S.'s objections to Chomsky, as set out on pp. 4864-5, do not seem 
to me to amount to a serious assault on the Chomsky bastion. 
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But then again we meet passages of great translucence as we do in the 
discussion on the appropriate level of equivalence in the target language ~ 
(pp. 341 f£.), on the degree of archaicism, the question of linguistic * distancing ' 
in translation, historical stylization, idiomatic suitability, etc. In relation to 
T. E. Lawrence's rendering of the Odyssey, Dr. Steiner has this to say: ' It 1s 
not physical immediacy that Lawrence achieves but a farrago of Victorian 
Orientalism in the manner of Doughty, of Biblical pastiche, and scout-master 
heroics ’ (p. 343). This is strong stuff, but it is probably not exceedingly unjust. 

Entirely new to me was the fascinating story of Rudolf Borchardt creating 
a new German idiom in which to clothe his rendering of Dante (pp. 338 f£), u 
a form of Friihneuhochdeutsch, called by him Dante Deutsch, for which he 
fashioned or adapted words as well as grammatical devices. 

I have already previously referred to the problems of translatability and 
have expressed my conviction that marked disparity in syntactical means can 
be a much graver handicap to translation than insufficient congruence in 
lexical slots. I therefore find myself in agreement with Dr. Steiner’s statement 
that ‘ it is logically conceivable that a translator, having gained great mastery 
over a source-language will conclude “I understand this text but find no way 
of restating it in my own native tongue” ’ (p. 353). This is a feeling to which | 
many of us have come very close when translating from languages whose ` 
epistemological referents made conversion into thought categories readily 
accessible to us exceedingly complicated. However, such problems may quite 
genuinely occur even in the case of ‘translation’ within languages: thus 
I encounter the greatest difficulty, at times wellnigh total obstruction, vis-à-vis 
some contemporary poetry. 

Of course, translation also embodies a strongly impressionistic and personal 
element, matters of taste and judgement. Steiner gives us an excellent example 
of a passage by Beckett, translated into French by Beckett himself. That the 
‘transfer is flawless" (pp. 473-4) goes without saying, yet Steiner detects tones 
and nuances in his comparison of the two texts that are lost on me. The ~ 
correlation of ‘ that rising corn’ and ‘ce blé qui lève’ to Steiner ' speaks of 
worlds different enough to allow the mind both space and wonder’. I am too 
blind or too deaf to recognize this distinction. The sound patterns do not 
convey to me what they do to Steiner, and the different modes of expressing 
the notion of ‘ rising’ are not so much determined, in this case, by syntactical 
inevitabilities as by feelings of rhythm, collocation, and taste. 

The author has also a number of things to say about the role of English 
as a world language. As in other spheres, here too sane and illuminating 
observations rub shoulders with abstruse and ominous pronouncements, with 
resentments, and cavalier judgements. That ‘ a large part of the impulse behind 
the spread of English across the globe is political and economic ’ (p. 468) cannot 
be doubted. Nor would one necessarily deny that ‘in the aftermath of the 
. Second World War... English acted as the vulgate of American power and of 
Anglo-American technology and finance’. More questionable is the assertion 
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that the causes of that universality are also linguistic: ‘ There is ample evidence 
that English is regarded by native speakers of other languages, whether in 
Asia, Africa or Latin America, as easier to acquire than any other second 
language. It is widely felt that some degree of competence can be achieved 
through mastery of fewer and simpler phonetic, lexical, and grammatical 
units...’. I do not know what ‘ample evidence’ Dr. Steiner has in mind; 

it has certainly not come my way. ln fact, what evidence I have assembled 
would suggest that i» purely practical linguistic terms Italian fulfils the 
desideratum of easier acquisition much more readily. It is primarily those 
. extra-linguistic factors to which Dr. Steiner himself has referred which have 

launched English into its global role. 

Furthermore, Dr. Steiner thinks that ‘It can fairly be argued that the 
energies of Innovation, of linguistic experiment, have passed from the centre. 
Has there been an “ English English " author of absolutely the first rank after 
D. H. Lawrence and J. C. Powys ? ' (p. 469). This 1s, of course, an intensely 
personal judgement, and there are many who would vigorously dissent from it. 
Professor Donald Davie has dealt with this matter in characteristically felicitous 
ways. Steimer’s plaint that ‘Much of contemporary verse, drama, fiction 
written in England is spare, minimalist, and thoroughly distrustful of verbal 
exuberance’ sounds ominously like a personal resentment. Yet distrust of 
verbal exuberance is surely to be commended ! And so is spareness if it connotes 
leanness, pithiness. ‘ Minimalist ' I do not really know, but I suspect it stands 
for reticence and a reluctance to exhibit all one’s wares. 

When his personal feelings are not engaged, Steiner can and does say some 
apposite and lucid things : 

‘The internationalization of English has begun to provoke a twofold 
enervation. In many societies imported English, with its necessarily synthetic, 
“ pre-packaged "' semantic field, is eroding the autonomy of the native language- 
culture. Intentionally or not, American-English and English, by virtue of their 
. global diffusion, are a principal agent in the destruction of natural linguistic 
diversity. This destruction is, perhaps, the least reparable of the ecological 
ravages which distinguish our age. More subtly, the modulation of English 
into an “ Esperanto " of world-commerce, technology, and tourism, is having 
debilitating effects on. English proper ' (p. 470). 

The oddities of this international English can often be observed in learned 
journals. Contributors with an inadequate command of the language present 
their offerings in this twilight zone of enervated world-English—and without 
correction by editors who are too busy to trouble over stylistic * trivia °’. On this 
subject I have never seen anything more apt than the preface of a Dutch author 
who clearly did not require his own disclaimer: 

* Àn additional remark on the linguistic appearance of this book should be 
made here. Contrary to what at a first glance may seem to be the case, this 
book is not in English. It has been written in a lingua franca of the Western 
world of the middle of the 20th century, which by some is mistakenly called 
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English, and which in fact owes a good deal to English, particularly as far as 
its vocabulary and syntax are concerned. For the rest, however, it betrays a : 
considerable amount of influence of many different patterns of thought and 
patterns of expression. To British and American readers this may well imply 

a certain amount of frustration in reading this text. Realizing this, the present 
writer feels a certain embarrassment in submitting the results of his labour in ., 
the disguise of this peculiar vehicular language. His hesitation has only been í 
overcome by his awareness that thus far this category of readers have been ' 
prepared, in cases comparable to this, to show the clemency that seems to be * 
the corollary of their success in avoiding to learn foreign languages by spreading + 
their own’ (C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in post-colonial C 
Indonesia, The Hague, 1958 p. xii). 

So much more deserves to be said about After Babel, its insights and its . 
errors, its luminosities and its densities, its beauties and its exasperations. One , 
suspects that, when George Steiner came to the end of his prodigious labours, he ` 
felt as bewildered as some of his readers who, in putting down this heavy 
tome, may think of Lewis Carroll : 

‘I said it in Hebrew—-I said it in Dutch, 
I said it in German and Greek, 
But I wholly forgot (and it vexes me much) 
That English is what you speak ! ' e 


X 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
A DISPUTED SABAIC ‘ RELATIVE’ PRONOUN 


The following note, though drafted by A. F. L. Beeston, is essentially the 
result of co-operative discussion between him, A. K. Irvine, W. W. Miiller, 
M. Rodinson, and J. Ryckmans; all of whom are now in agreement on the 
issue. The discussion originated from the question whether four words 
beginning with t- in CIH 540 (tbs’nf line 15, ts?n/ts!n lines 16 and 19, tbn 
line 18) are to be explained as containing a feminine relative pronoun ¢ as a 
variant of the normal Sabaic form di, as Praetorius suggested; or are t-prefix 
verb forms. In favour of the relative interpretation are the facts, firstly that 
in classical Arabic poetry we find a masculine dà contrasting with feminine ti, 
and the same type of alternation is widely attested in vernacular dialects, 
including Yemeni ones; secondly, that in all four cases there is a defined 
feminine antecedent ('glmtn, k'btn, k’bt/gyln, k’bt/mfllm—assuming, as is most 
probable, that the last word is a proper name). Against it was the fact that 
such a pronoun appeared to be attested nowhere in all Sabaic except in this 
text. G. M. Bauer (Yazyk yuzhnoarabiyskoy pis’mennosti, Moscow, 1966, 92) 
accepted the relatival interpretation, but describes it as a ‘late’ use; while 
M. Rodinson (‘Sur un pseudo-relatif sudarabique ’, Actes du premier Congrès 
international de Linguistique Sémitique et Chamito-sémitique, Paris, 1969, ed. by 
Caquot and Cohen, Paris, 1974, 290-1) and W. W. Müller (in an article for 
AION, 1975, sent to press before our discussions took place) were inclined to 
deny the existence of this relative and adopt the verbal interpretation. 

It is to A. K. Irvine that the credit belongs of first detecting a passage 
which seems both to establish without doubt the existence of this relative form, 
and to show that it is not confined to the monotheistic period. The passage is 
RES 4194/8 "ywnhmw/w'rdthmw/tbs!rn/zlmtn where the rendering offered 
‘ihrer Weingürten und ihres Landes, welche [expressed asyndetically] zur 
Unzeit (Frucht) hervorbringt zur Schaden (der Ernte)’ is very unconvincing 
The passage evidently means ' their vineyards and lands which [#-] are in the 
valley ZLMTN ': one notes that the provenance of the inscription is a locality 
still known as ‘ Dhelamah *. 

Given this plausible interpretation, one might expect to find other instances 
of the ' relative ' form, at least in the same text. Irvine has recognized it in 
the following line ...]my/t'tk/nhlyhmw/mklm/wlw'm ‘their [...] which is 
opposite their two palm-groves MKLm and LW’m’; the term ‘tk ‘ opposite ’ 


(or at least some similar quasi-prepositional use) is already attested in RES 


3946/3. In all the cases hitherto discussed, the relative clause is constituted by 
a prepositional phrase; this parallels the normal Arabic syntax mā/alladīı 
fila ‘ that which is in it’. 

Ryckmans, however, has pointed out that when the text continues wb'rn/ 
imklm, the last word is probably the same name as MK Lm a few words earlier 
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(and not as in the former version, a differently named locality TMKim), 
preceded by the quasi-relative which in its masculine form d frequently marks 
a genitival phrase: i.e. ‘and the well of (the aforementioned palm-grove) 
MKLm '. 

In short, we have one certain example of é- = dé, and half a dozen other 
cases where it can be regarded as probable, and, in view of the one certain 
instance, easily the most probable interpretation. Rodinson (letter of 22 Septem- 
ber 1975) observes, ‘ Il me semble que sa présence dans RES 4194/3 qui semble 
indubitable nous force à admettre l'existence de cette forme du relatif et nous 
autorise à la supposer dans d'autres inscriptions éventuellement. ll reste que 
son extréme rareté demanderait une hypothése explicative ’, and very properly 
suggests that it is an ‘ usage dialectal local qui aurait resurgi sous la “ plume ” 
du rédacteur de l'inseription CIH 540’. 


A. F. L. BEESTON 


TWO INCANTATION BOWLS INSCRIBED IN SYRIAC AND ARAMAIC 
(PLATES I-O) 
Syriac bowl A | 
The following incantation bowl from the Martin Bodmer Library, Geneva, 
contains an inscription in Syriac script consisting of 13 lines on the interior 
and one line on the exterior surface of the bowl. The inscription begins in the 
centre of the bowl, which contains an image of a snake with its tail in its 
mouth. The bowl measures 13-8 inches in diameter and 5-8 inches in height: 
The bowl was copied and discussed by Professor Cyrus H. Gordon in 1936, 
followed more recently by Victor Hamilton’s introductory work on a transcrip- 
tion and translation.2 Although the script is clear and words are sufficiently 
separated, it is difficult to distinguish between the ', b, and m; the b, k, l, 
and n; the d and z. Final letters do not appear. Brackets ‘[]’ indicate a 
missing letter, * ( » ' a spurious letter, and ‘ (!) ' an error. 


mnn n»x"7nv ^23 npaN" (2) Ana mnn NSTI "3 ANT nma mm (1) 
soy (m mnm mauewnma 53 Sno mnn (3) n n3 MX TwuNAT nma 
MOVIN NI MONA mnn NSN NY "2 ""punz (4 mnn MWA na 


1I am grateful to Professor J. B. Segal for his helpful comments on my discussion of this 
bowl, and to Professor Cyrus H. Gordon, who lent me his copy of the script and suggested 
improvements in my translation. I am also indebted to anonymous referees for improved 
readings of these texts, although responsibility for views expressed in this article is my own. 
I would also like to acknowledge the assistance of the Fondation Martin Bodmer for the photo- 
graph and permission to publish the bowl, and to Mr. C. Maggs, of Maggs Brothers Ltd., London, 
for his photograph of the exterior of the bowl. 

2 of. C. H. Gordon, * Aramaic incantation bowls’, Orientalia, x, 1941, 353, in which he refers 
to this bowl as the Maggs Bowl; V. Hamilton, Syriac incantation bowls. (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Brandeis University, 1971). Hamilton read 74 words in the bowl, not including the series of 
letters; I have read 140 words and revised some of Hamilton's readings. 
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NOON NW 2n02 NT NnbpoN Ronn nox tw (5) 93 ApIaRT nama mnn 
Raona. eean PPT ám ruv (6 Row’ nmn ADT ARDD RMTpP RAD 
nwu AIT wn RAPD Roabl]pbho ino RovoT kIT RPT nwn 
&ma7 Raan awa [isin Raap xin Ron [xin koxp [xn (7) 
NID Ninz OW? nwa snoa (8) smox2 RY wv25nb5" xU223 wagons 
DODDDOOOOODOD (9) DOODDDOD "M UUDUUDUD TNDNDIN NNN "TO DR nivaw 
ANIA (10) RW IP AMY PI nmw2 ARANANT NÜNDNDNDNDNDNZNDNDAD 
WORE Ree Yn? vp menge fino inaw Cum Sano "em 
mpyax’ xmab xnnnn n5x793 (1) 43 DNT NDIY xnenn NNT IW? IN? 
ann? mas Au xnann> my n3 maewxwunet xmab5 n5xsUune 3 
Inema] na bve exman xnann> (42 newnan 3 »"n23 
STORM on nNoN na nuns xinonin?’ noxtaw 92 sbpwat xnann? 
es mnb5N] NOND "UU eesse DD 5 551 5 mn waya (13) [55 qm] 

NOTp NIT NOOK wo Dawa 


Translation 

(1) Sealed is the house of Adib bar Bardakt. Sealed is the house of (2) 
Abarqah bar Sahdakt. Sealed is the house of Mahguinudait bat ‘Anati. 
(3) Sealed is Batrik bar Mahguknudait. Sealed is Sadáala bat Mahgu&nudait. 
Sealed (4) is BoSqiri bar Sahdakt. Sealed is Sahdakt bat Awada&kit. Sealed is 
their house, of Abarqah bar (5) Sahdakt. Sealed is this threshold in your name, 
the great primaeval Lord of the world, the pressing of all of it. Ban curses 
(6) of demons and again devils and . . . idol spirits. And the seals of demons, of 
devils, of satyrs, satans, hated counter-charms, and dogs in heat (?), of unclean 
spirits, (7) excommunicated spirits, mound spirits, graveyard spirits, evil 
spirits, pebble charms of the house. They will be suppressed through the 
suppression of evil ones (?) being suppressed, with a hidden (8) binding in the 
name of Yehus who is mysterious. The oath of El Shaddai YYY HH H 
SSSSSSS'Y SSSSSSSS (9) SSSSSSSSSSSSS H’H’H’H’H’H’H’H’H’H’H’H’H’H, 
in his name among the holy names [of] (10) Gabriel and Michael [and] Sahriel 
[and] Ruhiel. Cease and be banned. The oath of YHW YHW YHW Y'W Y'W 
YW Y’W Y'W Y'W Y'W. A hobble, a seal for the house of Adib bar (11) 
Bardakt. The seal for the house of Abarqah bar Sahdakt. For the house of 
Mahgusnudait bat “Anati for a seal, and for the children of the houses. A seal 
for (the house of) Batrik bar Mahgusnudait. (12) The seal of the house of 
Sadgala bat Mahgu&nudait. For the sealing of (the house of) Boáqgiri bar 
Sahdakt. Thesealof...bat.... Sealed is this household from all (13) swellings 
of spirits... and all .... Send forth (this) bowl.... 


Exterior 
In your name, great primaeval Lord of the world. 


Notes 
2. Shd’kt: perhaps related to the name £Z'Adwk in à Mandaic bowl. Cf. E. M. 
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Yamauchi, Mandaic incantation texts, New Haven, 1967, 18.3 (hereafter MIT). 
mhgwénwd'yt: although the nw is unclear, cf. the name Mahguinasp in 
F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, 186. 

4. bythwn: the 3 m. pl. suffix is grammatically difficult, literally, ' their 
house of Abarqah (sing.) ’. 

5. (lw : This spelling for ‘lm’ shows the loss of the laryngeal quality of 
the ayin and its homophonic blending with the aleph. Note that in Mandaic, 
where ayin and aleph interchange, this word appears as ‘Im’. Of. MIT, p. 308. 

rb’ qdmy’: cf. MIT, 10.4, in which these terms are used as epithets for the 
deity Nbat. Cf. also MIT, p. 39. 

kbyf'h dklh: perhaps, ‘ all of which is pressed ’ (i.e. the threshold). kby3’h 
is a pass. part, with 3 f. sing. suffix. The reference here is to the threshold 
being equipped with a ‘press’, a technical term for a magic bowl (Kybs’). 
Cf. James Montgomery, Aramaic incantation texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 
1913, p. 291 (hereafter AIT), and MIT, p. 56. 

hrm: pa“el imperative. Cf. C. H. Gordon, ‘ Aramaic and Mandaic magical 
bowls’, Archiv Or., Ix, 1937, K 1. 

lwit : the initial | is uncertain since it resembles a k, but the context 
necessitates a lamed. 

6. hwry’: problematic; perhaps from hry, to ‘ be hot’. 

7. íp'r': normally, íypwr. Although the etymology is uncertain, the 
context requires a pass. part., ‘excommunicated’, or perhaps the status 
constructus, ‘ spirits of excommunication’. Cf. AIT, p. 305. 

8. biwm yhws bhw rz : the early Church Fathers provide evidence which 
suggests that the name ‘ Yehus could represent one spelling of Jesus’ name. 
Both Irenaeus and Justin Martyr stated that Jesus’ name contains God’s 
name, and Justin claimed further that ó év TÔ dvdpari rodtw émovopacbers 
'Inaots, vpórepov Adafjs raħoúuevos ‘he is called by the name Jesus, which 
was formerly pronounced ** Auses ” °’. (Cf. Jacques Migne, Patrologiae Graecae, 
vir, 1024b, and vr, 052a.) Hence, just as the name Auses includes the Divine 
Name (Jad) in Jesus’ name, so the name Yehus would incorporate a form of the 
Tetragrammaton yhw (cf. 1. 10) into Jesus’ name Jésous. Similarly, another 
magic bowl, Gordon C.3, mentions Jesus as y’wss, inserting the Divine Name 
y’w (cf. 1. 10) into Jesus’ name. (Cf. C. H. Gordon, ‘ Aramaic magical bowls in 
the Istanbul and Baghdad museums’, Archw Or., vi, 1934, 326. Note the 
similarity of the forms Auses and y’wss, since Au- is intended to represent the 
Tetragrammaton, lað.) 

One problem, however, with the identification of Yehus is the absence in 
the name Yehus of a final -ous syllable which appears in the name Zesous. We 
should expect Jesus’ name to appear as yhwss, rather than yhws. The ortho- 
graphy, however, of Greek names in the incantation bowls is not consistent, as 
in the appearances of the name of Abraxas as both 'brks (AIT, 7.9) and 'brkss 
(AIT, 34.9). Since we detect that Greek names were transliterated into Aramaic 
both with and without the final -s syllable, the name Yehus could represent 
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the name yhwss, or Jesus. (Similarly, the name for Jesus in the Talmud, yšw, 
is probably derived from Jesus’ Greek name Jésous, with the final -s dropped.) 

bhw': note the consistent use of aleph where Talmudic Aramaic would use 
yod. The Mandaic copula is hw’. As for bhw, cf. Mishna Shab., vi.6. 

rz’: az, or “mystery ’, appears in Mandaic bowls as a magician’s weapon 
against malevolent demons (cf. MIT, 10.11-14, 11.22-6). Similarly, rz’ occurs 
as an epithet in the angelic name Raziel: the incantations and magic in the 
Sefer ha-razim were transmitted * from the mouth of Raziel the angel’. Cf. Sefer 
ha-razim, ed. M. Margalioth, Jerusalem, 1966, 56. 

Jf Yehus is Jesus, then the epithet is appropriate, since the word musterion 
(== Syriac rz’) often refers to Jesus in Patristic writings contemporary with the 
magic bowls. (Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, in Migne, PG, xrv, 624a; Cyril of 
Alexandria, ibid., v, 7802 ; Ignatius of Antioch, ibid., Lxx, 7210.) It is possible, 
however, that the words bhw rz’ are merely a gloss, meaning ‘in the name of 
Yehus (which is a cryptogram) ’, i.e. a disguised form of Jesus’ name. Note 
that the magical series of letters (Il. 8-9) spell out in a drawn out orthography 
the word Y’HS’YS’H, which might also conceal Jesus’ name, representing 
perhaps both forms Jésous and Yehóíua'. Note the name YHWS in another 
magical series in Gordon 2.4, 8 (cf. Gordon, Orrentalia, x, 1941, 119). 

$b^wt *l: status constructus without genitive particle dy or d-. Cf. also 
&b^wt yhw (1. 10) and mry’ "lm (1. 5). 

9. bswmh byn smh’: cf. AIT, 9.5, ‘a name within the names’. 

10. yw: lao, the Hellenized form of yhwh. For a discussion of this 
phenomenon of a name going from Aramaic to Greek to Aramaic, cf. Gershom 
Scholem, Jewish gnosticism, Merkabah mysticism, and Talmudic tradition, New 
York, 1960, 76. 

sdť : this word appears as sdd in Mandaic bowls (cf. MIT, p. 342), and in 
Syriac as sd’; cf. Carl Brockelmann, Lemcon Syriacum, Berlin, 1895, 460a. 

11. The hiatus should contain the name šhdkt bt ’wdShyt, if it follows the 
order of the names in 1l. 4. 

Exterior: this line is a repetition of the invocation in l. 5. 


Aramaic bowl B 

This incantation bowl, in the possession of Mrs. M. C. Wiseman, measures 
14 cm. in diameter and contains 12 lines of Aramaic.® Like bowl A, the centre 
of this bowl, where the inscription begins, presents the figure of a serpent with 
its tail in its mouth.4 Although the bowl’s glaze has obscured much of the 
writing, most of the inscription has been read with the aid of high-contrast 
photography. 


3 I am indebted to Professor D. J. Wiseman for bringing this bowl to my attention, and for 
helping me obtain photographs. 

5 of, AIT, p. 54, in which Montgomery describes this figure of the serpent as Egyptian in 
origin, described in the Book of Apep. 
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Translation | 
Salvation from heaven for the threshold of Aphriduk (2) bar Imma, that 
it be healed by the mercy of heaven, protected (3) from all. Whatever demon 
you are, demon of the steppe, you are sent away naked (4) and undressed, 
with your hair loose and thrown behind your backs. I have heard about you 
(5) whose father's name is Palkas and mother’s is Pelahdad. I did not know 
the name and I did not know the (6) magical practices and identity of Ashmedai, 
king of the demons. Bound ... removed, you are sealed and you are counter- 
sealed, (7) you artificers of evil, from hated wizards and liliths and all bigdan . . . 
with the great seal ring, there being no other (8) except for this one, and the 
yoke. It is announced to you, you demons and devils and curses . . . and satans 
and Ishtars and artificers of evil and hated wizards, (9) I extend over you . . . 
great ones . .". of iron and chains . . . . And I enclose you and seal (10) you with 
the great seal of the princes, of Gabriel and Michael and. Raphiel and ...el 
and Shameshiel and Shalitel and Metatron, you who-are appointed (11) over 
all... of A[phriduk] bar Immá& . . . [all] artificers of evil and liliths . . . . (12) ... 
Amen, Amen, Selah.... 


Notes 

An incantation for the healing of a single client, Aphriduk bar Imma, the 
text mentions Ashmedai, the jinni of King Solomon. 

1. 'swth mn émyh: usually these words appear ending in aleph rather than 
hey, as in AIT, 12.1, but cf. AIT, 10.11, 11.1. 

2. yn : a common proper name in these bowls; cf. C. H. Gordon, Archiv 
Or., VI, 1934, 824-5, 467. 

3. ‘rtyl ... plhdd: cf. AIT, 8, in which this phrase serves as an ancient 
divorce formula. Cf. C. H. Gordon, ‘ Hosea 2, 4-5 in the light of new Semitic 
inscriptions °, ZAW, rav, 2, 1936, 277 f. . 

5. ‘I did not know the name, spells, and identity of Ashmedai’, but 
presumably now the magician knows this information and can ban the demons. 
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6. "Emdy mlk d’ydy: Ashmedai, who is likewise identified in the Talmud 
aa Targum as ‘king of demons’ (Pes., 110a; Git., 68a; Targ. Koh., 1, 12). 
Ashmedai appears in the Apocrypha (Tobit iii, 8-17) as a demon who kills 
seven prospective husbands of a young woman, until he is exorcised with the 
aid of the angel Raphael. In Git., 68a, Ashmedai is captured by Solomon but 
temporarily usurps Solomon’s throne by acquiring the royal seal-rmg. Although 
Ashmedai appears in one other incantation bowl as ' Aspandas-Déwa, the 
jinnee of Solomon ’ (Gordon E.4, in Archiv Or., vI, 331), this text contains the 
first reference in the incantation bowls to ‘ Ashmedai, king of the demons’. 
In contrast, other incantation bowls refer to Badgana rather than Ashmedai 
as king of the demons and devils; cf. Gordon, Archiv Or., v1, 467, and MIT, 
21.1. 

7. mbdy: cf. C. H. Gordon, ‘ Aramaic and Mandaic magic bowls’, Archiv 
Or., ix, H I. 

8. lwt’t?....: The obscured word in the gap might read either wlgytt’ or 
wlgytn’ ‘and seizers’, comparable to the Babylonian ahhàzu ‘demon’. The 
root lgt occurs frequently in the Mandaic bowls (cf. MIT, p. 3383, N.B. 2.7, an 
angel which ‘ seizes and grasps curses ’). 

9, dbrzl: last two letters uncertain. The reading, if it is correct, is a 
hebraicized form of przl’. 

iyliln: a plural form of sll’, attested in the Targumim (cf. Targ. 1 Kings, 
vi, 21, &lsln ddhb * chains of gold °). 

wmsstymn’ : since the first samek was poorly made, the letter was repeated 
without an erasure. Gordon suggests that erasures were avoided for fear that 
the bowl might appear ineffective to prospective buyers. Cf. Gordon, Archiv 
Or., v1, 472. Perhaps the magician intended the root stm (rather than sim) 
‘to close, stop up’, as in an incantation in Shab., 67a against a demon which 
reads, huyt dpqyg ‘ you are stopped up’. Another possible reading is mkstymw’, 
although I have found no grammatical root for this word. 

10. sry’: cf. Gen. R. 78:1, in which Michael and Gabriel are called $rym 
* princes ’ or ‘ guardian angels’. 

Slyt’l: perhaps sbty’l, although the angel Shaltiel appears in AIT, 35.5. 


MARKHAM J. GELLER 
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I. E. S. EDWARDS and others (ed.): 
History of the Middle East and the 
Aegean region, c. 1380-1000 B.C. 
Edited by I. E. S. Edwards, the late 
CO. J. Gadd, N. G. L. Hammond, 
E. Sollberger. (The Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. 11, Pt. 2. Third edition.) 
xxii, 1128 pp. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1975. £15. 


The revision of CAH moves forward on its 
measured way with the appearance of another 
massive and impressive ‘ half-volume '. The 
history is carried in less than three centuries 
through developments which were either un- 
known, ill-defined, or little documented in the 
earlier edition. The expanded coverage has 
therefore to trace the Hittite empire at its 
zenith, the X XIst Dynasty of Egypt with its 
‘revolutionary ’ rulers Akhenaten and Tutan- 
khamun at Amarna, the emergence of the 
Hebrew monarchy in their newly won territory 
following the exodus from Egypt, and of the 
Phrygian states. The rise and fall of the 
Mycenean civilization with its influences on 
trade and on the Greek language and the 
impact of the multi-racial port of Ugarit on 
the life and literature of Syria and her neigh- 
bours in the thirteenth century are also among 
subjeots now firs& and well covered in ihe 
History. The Middle Assyrian and Babylonian 
period in Mesopotamia from the end of the 
Kassite rule to the incipient rivalry between 
these two neighbouring peoples, though still 
sparsely documented, now stands out in clearer 
relief. It now needs to be supplemented by the 
Kassite and Adad-3ima-usur epics published 
by A. K. Grayson, Babylonian historical- 
literary texts (University of Toronto Press, 
1975), 47-77. Language and literature is well 
covered in all fields with special detail in rela- 
tion to ancient Greece, the history of which 
comprises more than a third of the volume. 

A quarter of the book is devoted to Syria and 
Palestine and here the opposing methods and 
viewpoints of the two major writers, the late 
Professors Albright and  Eissfeldt contrast 
sharply. These chapters stand unrevised since 
they first appeared in fascicules in 1965-6 and 
were subsequently reviewed somewhat ad- 
versely. Hissfeldt mediates the German tradi- 
tion of Old Testament scholarship rather than 
of historiography and is overmuch concerned 
with documentary hypotheses and his late 
dating for the text relating the patriarchal and 
exodus periods, The archaeological evidence is 
mainly added in a separate section of a chapter 
by Franken. Nevertheless Hissfeldt allows a 


greater degree of historicity for the Abraham 
tradition than is the current vogue of those who 
follow him in studying these sources as theo- 
logians rather than in the context of the ancient 
Near East as a whole (e.g. T. L. Thompson, 
The historicity of the patriarchal narratives 
(Berlin, 1974) and J. Van Seters, Abraham in 
history and tradition (Yale, 1975). Both follow 
Eissfeldt in a rigid view of the nature of the 
‘semi-nomadism’ of the period which has 
been outmoded since M. B. Rowton’s descrip- 
tion of ‘ enclosed nomadism put forward in 
his ‘Autonomy and nomadism in Western 
Asia’, Orientalia, XLE, 1-2, 1973, 247-58 and 
elsewhere). 

As with provious volumes, the death of 
distinguished authors means that almost half 
the volume, including the excellent discussions 
on Assyria and Babylonia 1370-1300 (C. J. 
Gadd), the Hittites (A. Goetze), and Elam 
(R. Labat), is unrevised since 1963. Fortu- 
nately this is clear from the comprehensive 
bibliographies (125 pp.) and indexes (82 pp.). 
This may well be the last occasion for a genera- 
tion in which the student of political, literary, 
social, economic, art, and archaeological history 
of these few centuries is given in a single 
volume a description of so many peoples and 
their cultures. For this, but not only this, the 
volume will long stand as reference work, 
introduction, and research tool for any study of 
these influential civilizations. 

Since the first appearance of the revised 
CAH useful essays in separate aspects of tho 
history have been published, e.g. J. Bottéro 
(ed.), The Near East, the early civilisations 
(1967) and W. W. Hallo and W. K. Simpson, 
The ancient Near East (1971), but both exclude 
the Aegean and are necessarily on a more limi- 
ted scale than this volume. The moderate price 
justifies the publisher’s policy of allowing 
minimal updating since the original chapters 
appeared as fascicules in 1961-9 and thus of 
the reuse of much of the former material un- 
changed beyond repagination. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


Rospert D. Bicas (ed.): Inscriptions 
from Tell Abi Salabikh. (University 
of Chicago Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions, Vol. Xox.) xu, 114 pp., 183 
plates. Chicago and London: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1974. $40, 
£20. 


A big volume of fundamental importance for 
those interested in working on Sumerian 
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literature! Most texts of this kind are known 
from Old Babylonian copies, i.e. from the early 
centuries of the second millennium B.C., and 
very few literary tablets indeed have been 
recovered from the second half of the third 
millennium despite the tens of thousands of 
economic and administrative texts from these 
centuries. However, Sumerian literary tablets 
are known from the third Early Dynastic 
period (c. 2550 ».0.), and not just recently. A 
sizeable quantity of both literary and economic 
tablets was excavated by German excavators 
at Fara, the ancient Suruppak, in 1902-3. They 
were divided between Berlin and Istanbul, and 
the former were published by A. Deimel in 
1922-4, the latter by It. Jestin in 1937, with 
supplement in 1957. While the economio tab- 
lets from Fara have been known and partly 
understood since these publications became 
available, the literary tablets have received 
very little attention. Deimel called them 
* Schultexte ’, which hardly did justice to their 
character, and Jestin simply mixed them in 
with the economic texts. They were deemed 
unintelligible by cuneiform scholars generally. 
Unknown signs or signs with unknown 
meanings and values were frequent, and the 
signs were placed in compartments without 
any rational arrangement, so that their 
sequence was often in doubt. Thus while fast 
progress was made in understanding the Old 
Babylonian copies of Sumerian literary texts, 
these much older copies were neglected, and the 
identification of the genre of a tablet, or the 
recognition of & couple of proverbs also known 
from Old Babylonian or later copies passed as 
great discoveries before the finds at Abu 
Salabikh and R. D. Bigg’s work on them. 
American excavations in 1963 and 1965 
yielded this hoard of mostly literary and lexical 
tablets, and so far as can be judged they are 
contemporary with those from Fara. They 
were in a very poor state of preservation as 
found: crushed and incrusted with hard salt. 
Thanks to the patient effort of Biggs and some 
colleagues they have been conserved, though 
they are mostly incomplete and there are mary 
small fragments. Biggs has copied the greater 
part of them, and these meticulous copies form 
the greater part of this volume. Some aze 
given in photograph alone, which is unfortu- 
nate because not everything can be read from 
them. In the course of this work Biggs 
examined the Fara literary and lexical tablets 
and the few of similar age from other sites. His 
work thus includes not only a catalogue of the 
Salabikh texts, but also of those from Fara 
with duplicates noted and identifications 
where possible. A few of the more nearly intel- 
ligible texts are also given in transliteration 
with notes, but wisely no consecutive transla- 
tions are attempted. With this volume the 
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whole field has been organized and prepared for 
further research. 

Already the results are considerable. Only 
two literary texts in the late Early Dynastic 
copies have so far been identified in the Old 
Babylonian corpus: a hymn to the town Kesh, 
and the Instructions of Suruppak to his son, 
a wisdom text. Biggs edited the former in ZA, 
LXI, 2, 1972, 193 ff., and has given a variorum 
transliterated text of the latter in this volume. 
These two texts are remarkably close to the 
later copies and prove beyond question the 
continuance of the literary tradition over the 
half millennium which has yielded so little of 
this kind. Of course more identifications may 
yet be made, but the small number so far has 
significance. Knowledge of the Old Babylo- 
nian corpus of Sumerian literature is now 
reaching & point where it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to say that only by accident have 
no fragments of the long Abi Salabikh Zami- 
hymns yet been found. It does seem that the 
scribal corpus from the middle of the third 
milennium contained texts that were no 
longer copied in Old Babylonian times. But 
one cannot argue the other way, that the lack 
of Early Dynastie copies proves that texts not 
yet discovered did not exist. First, it is un- 
likely that we have the whole libraries of the 
two sites which have yielded most of what we 
know. Secondly, Fara and Salabikh were not 
the most important Sumerian cities, and no 
doubt the libraries of Nippur and Uruk had 
much larger holdings. Thirdly, scribes may 
not have committed to writing all the oral 
literature of their times. The case of Gilgames 
is an interesting one in this connexion. So far 
no literary text from the two sites even names 
him, though he does occur in a god list from 
Fara. It has accordingly been suggested that 
there were no Gilgameš epics at this time (five 
are known from Old Babylonian copies), and 
that these texts were first composed under the 
first kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur, to 
whom Gilgameš was a kind of patron saint. 
It is quite possible that this concern with 
Gilgameš under these kings did have literary 
repercussions, but even if a much larger corpus 
of mid-third millennium literary texts still 
confirmed the absence of Gilgameš, this would 
only prove the lack of written texts, not the 
lack of an oral tradition. One exercise tablet 
from Salabikh, no. 327, is a story about 
Ninsun and Lugalbanda, and Biggs has made 
the observation that in no case at Salabikh 
does an exercise tablet contain an extract from 
the texts known on standard literary tablets, 
see JCS, xx, 2, 1966, 85. From this evidence it 
would seem that this Lugalbanda story, or 
epic, was from a different source, presumably 
oral. It should not be forgotten that at all 
times in cuneiform matters scribes presumably 
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exercised judgement over what they considered 
fit for written preservation. 

The biggest surprise in the literary tablets is 
the discovery of a whole group written in an 
aberrant orthographic system. Such texts 
were also known from Fara, but their distinc- 
tive character had not been perceived before. 
Before taking up this system some general 
remarks on the problems of the texts will be 
made, and some specific suggestions about 
texts in the normal orthography will be given. 
If progress is to be made, it is important that 
scholars should be willing to publish partial 
editions, or notes dealing with particular 
passages. One’s inability to translate whole 
texts has hitherto discouraged publication of 
any sort on e.g. the Fara literary texts. Two 
general cautions have to be noted in dealing 
with those from Abii Sal&bikh. First, they are 
not impeccably written. Some variants 
between duplicate copies of clear passages, or 
repeated clear passages in one text, show 
scribal errors, e.g. the divine determinative 
with EN.LÍLE in the third line of the Zami- 
hymns as given below. Secondly, there is 
frequent orthographic inconsistency between 
duplicates and between repeated passages. For 
example, in the Lugalbanda story, no. 327, 
the indirect object of ‘she replied’ (inim 
mu.gi,.gi,) is once given the dative .ra, but 
twice not. Though this is by format an exercise 
tablet, it is excellently written and shows no 
signs of scribal incompetence. In the history of 
Sumerian orthography it would be no surprise 
either to find, or not to find, a .ra in this posi- 
tion. What might surprise us, though it is a 
fact, is the inconsistency. 

The reviewer ventures to offer a complete 
translation of the introduction to the Zami- 
hymns.1 
Notes. 3: the AN at the beginning of the line in 

E but not A is a clear error influenced by 

lines 6 and 6. 6-7: the common title of 

Enlil, Nunamnir, is obvious, but the division 

of the Nu- from -namnir by the compart- 

ment arrangement might seem a problem. 


Nippur, 


5 den. lil kur.gal 
6 %en.1il en nu 
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The same happens, but with two ortho- 

graphic variations, in lines 145-6: nun / 

dnam.nir. This proves that the first element 
is nun ‘noble’ and was originally not part 

of the name, cf. (En)mebaragesi. 11-12: 

the noble here is probably An, of. VAB, 1, 

154 3 14-16. 

Most of the hymns mention first the town or 
temple and end by naming the deity. In JCS, 
xx, 2, 1966, 80, Biggs proposed that the town 
was only named within the epithets of the 
deity, e.g. ‘Goring ox of Kish, Zababa, 
praise °’, but lines 186-7 can now be understood 
thanks to Postgate’s observation in Sumer, 
xxx, 1074, 207-9, that 1N is the ideogram for 
lsin.? The phrase bulug an ki describes the 
town Isin, and not the goddess (J. Krecher, 
Sumerische Kulilyrik, p. 137), but this raises 
the question whether town and goddess are 
equally praised, or whether .ka should be 
understood at the end of the first line so that 
the goddess is to be praised ‘in Isin, eto.'. 
Similarly with Kish and Zababa. The town 
may be described as ‘ goring ox’, a title fully 
justified by the political reputation of Kish in 
early times. 

Line 32 of the same text offers the first 
occurrence of the later Nidimmud: read 
den.nu.te.mud. 

Two further random examples of progress in 
the texts in standard orthography. No. 88 
duplicates no. 83 ii 7-8. The strange epithet of 
Suruppak in his Instructions, ür.AS, which is 
fully preserved on the Adab copy, and partly 
on that from Salabikh, seems to appear in & 
different context of the Old Babylonian ver- 
sion, B. Alster, The Instructions of Suruppak 
p. 42 at 147: ur, di.da (did(a) is Emesal for 
* one ?) 

Biggs has labelled the texts in strange 
orthography UD.GAL.NUN after a frequently 
reourring line. He himself acutely observed 
that the signs NA and NAM, which are frequent 
in the texts in normal orthography, are almost 
completely absent from the UD.GAL.NUN texts. 
But the sign Sa and a slender tall version of 


In the city that grew with heaven, 
that embraces heaven, 


the bond of heaven and underworld: 
Enlil, the great mountain, 
Enlil, the lord, the noble 


7 nam.nir Namnir, 
8 en du,,.ga the lord whose command 
nu.gl,.gi, is not reversed, 
10 nu.bhi.hi is nob confounded, 


Il den.lí] a nun 
12 ki mu.gar.gar 
13 dingir gal.gal 
14 zà.mi mu.du,, 
? isin bulug an ki 
dnin.isin(a) zà.mi 


established, 
spoke praise 


Enlil, seed which the noble 


of/concerning the great gods (as follows). 


Isin, meeting point of heaven and underworld, 
Ninisina, praise. 
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TUG, which can be read respectively na, and 
nàm,* occur commonly in the UD.GAL.NUN 
texts, apparently in place of the ordinary na 
and nam. The use of these two unusual values 
suggests nothing unexpected. Sumerian civili- 
zation was divided into city states, and nc 
doubt writing developed partly independently 
in each major city, so there may well have been 
local orthographic styles which flourished for a 
short while before giving way to the eventually 
generally-accepted system. Thus these two 
important discoveries distracted attention 
from other kinds of orthographic peculiarities 
of these texts. While noting the ocourrence 
of well-known names of gods, towns, rivers. 
animals, etc., Biggs had to conclude that ‘ as a 
whole they are virtually unintelligible ’ (p. 32). 

The next breakthrough came in a paper 
read to the XXII Rencontre Assyriologique 
Internationale in Gottingen in June 1975 by 
J. Krecher. He proposed the following 
decipherment of the three surviving lines in 
column iii of text no. 136.4 This interpretation 
was greeted with some scepticism on the occa- 
sion, but it is unquestionably right. UD = AN, 
GAL = en, NUN = lil, and unu = ki (despite 
the use of ordinary KI in the next line). Proo: 
for the first equation was given by Biggs him- 
self, who noted the variant AN.GAL.NUN in 
no. 129 x for the usual UD.GAL.NUN in the 
duplicate no. 142 xvi, and if more is wanted, 
then it comes from UD.za.ba,4.ba,, UD.mar.du, 
UD.nin.urta,  up.MImuSen, eto. which are 
liberally scattered through these texts. As to 
Enlil, Biggs’s own method of noting the lack of 
something expected can serve. Among the 
many deities easily recognized with the deter- 
minative uD, Enlil is conspicuously absent. 
Note in particular the following passage. Any 
other than Enlil would be inappropriate in this 
context. In the same text the phrase UD.za. 
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ba,.ba, / a UD.GAL.NUN occurs twice (on the 
last occasion GAL is omitted by error), and 
* Zababa, seed of Enlil’ gives excellent sense. 
This text ends as follows.9 This makes the text 
either a purely mythological account of the 
original building of Ekur in Nippur (like the 
account of the building of Esagil in Enüma 
Eli’), or a mythologically described rebuilding 
of the temple by a human king (like Gudea’s 
Cylinder A). This view of the text is supported 
by a twice occurring passage." It is assumed 
that là ‘ stir’ (liquids) can mean ' brew’ like 
the Akkadian balalu.  Ninkasi is of course 
goddess of brewing, and NinBar was ‘ carrier of 
the carving knife" (gir.la) in the divine courts 
of both Enlil and Ningirsu, i.e. the one who 
prepared meat for the table. Meat and beer in 
Sumerian society constituted & banquet, so 
some great event is certainly being celebrated 
to have two banquets in suecession. The deity 
named with Ninsar is attested in other 
Sal&bikh texts, but her character is unknown. 
Since the sign efe is used for the butcher's 
knife, it has been assumed, in accordance with 
known principles of the development of 
Sumerian script, that it is used here to express 
the action of butchery, probably read šum or 
gaz. 

Thus the case that UD.GAL.NUN = den.líl can 
be taken as proved. Biggs himself observed 
that UD.GAL.UNU was also of frequent occur- 
rence in these texts. One may add that after 
Enlil, Enki is also apparently absent from the 
same group of tablets. Of course UD.GAL.UNU 
= den.ki. If proof is needed, no. 133 (perhaps 
related to no. 194) can provide it. It concerns 
Eridu because Isimu (written PAP.SIG;.NUN.ME 
without divine determinative) and Asar 
(daiSGAL x Sr) occur several times each. 
UD.GAL.NUN does not occur in the preserved 
text, but UD.GAL.UNU appears twice. The two 


3 As an epithet of gods nám probably means ‘ lord’, cf. CT, rz, 168 iv 52: nam = be-lu. 


4 UD.GAL.NUN Enlil 


an UNU.ta bad 


ki an.ta bad 
5 UD/ÓGAL.NUN Enlil 
EN.LÍLki in Nippur 


bara.UD am,.ma.tus 
dam ‘nin.KID 


to separate heaven from earth, 
to separate earth from heaven 


sat on the lofty(?) dais. 
He made (his) wife Ninlil 


NA DU mu.tus git... 
129 x — 142 xvi 

8 up.nissaba za.mi Praise to Nissaba, 
é8 UD.GAL.NUN the temple of Enlil 
al.dü has been built ! 

7 up.nin.k8] 5kás.si Ninkasi 
kaš nám.ma.ab.ta.là brewed the beer. 
UD.nin.Sar Ningar (and) 
UD.nin.AB.BULUG IN TTL 5 race ae 
gud am,.ma.Gir slaughtered oxen, 
udu am,.ma.air slaughtered sheep. 


142 xxi = xx = 129 v 
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UD.GAL.NUN and UD.GAL.UNU occur together in 
one compartment in no. 135, and no. 188 iv 
provides an example of mixed orthography : 
IGAL.UNU. 

The sign-equivalences presented above can- 
not be fitted in the known development of 
Sumerian script. No known phonetic or other 
connexions will explain the use of up for AN, 
GAL for en, NUN for lil, and uNvu for ki. Further, 
the limiting of these new values to the two 
chief gods, Enlil and Enki, while many other 
gods appear in conventional orthography, and 
Enlil’s town and spouse are written EN.LÍLE! and 
dnin.KID, argues against seeking the explana- 
tion for these new ‘ values’ within the general 
framework of the early development of cunei- 
form. unv for ki is not limited to any lexical 
item, since ki ‘ earth ' and ki(g) in Enki's name 
are different nouns. If up in Urn.gal.gal in 
no. 129 viii stands for dingir.gal.gal, as it well 
may, then this UD is not limited to the deter- 
minating function. The phrase bara UD was 
provisionally rendered above ‘ lofty dais’ on 
the view that up = an ‘high’. If this is correct 
UD corresponds to the sign AN and not only to 
its value dingir. The impression 1s given that 
this is a limited system of cryptography. Some 
Sumerologists may find it hard to accept that 
in the pristine purity of Sumerian written 
literature scribes were engaging in the tricks 
practised in the decadence of cuneiform writing 
by Late Babylonian scribes, particularly in 
colophons. But such emotional reactions 
should play no part in considering this matter. 
Cuneiform script was hundreds of years old by 
the time of the Salibikh scribes (many of 
whom bore Semitic names!) and the very fact 
that writing was an esoterio art restricted to 
professional scribes could have encouraged 
those scribes who wrote literary texts to make 
their texts even more esoteric by simple 
cryptography. The motive was hardly to 
conceal, since the system is so easy. Like the 
Late Babylonian cryptographic colophons, this 
system was no doubt nothing but jeu d'esprit. 
Our emotional response should rather be a 
sympathy for the feeling of those who were 
engaged for the first time in this already 
ancient civilization in the writing down of 
literature. 

W. G. LAMBERT 


Patrick H. VauaHaN: The meaning of 
* bümá ? in the Old Testament: a study 
of etymological, textual and archaeo- 
logical evidence. (Society for Old 
Testament Study Monograph Series, 
3.) xi, 90 pp., 2 plates. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1974. £2.25. 

When is a bümá not a bimá? Despite the 
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commonly accepted tradition that a bamd 1s 
a ‘high place’ it is evident that the word is 
used of widely differing objects. As the author 
points out, it may have cultic, topographical, 
or anatomical reference. Doubt has been 
expressed as to whether the notion ‘height’ 
really is inherent in the term. The work under 
discussion attempts to classify and determine 
more precisely the various senses of the word, 
to discover whether or not they are derived 
from a single notion, and to relate them to 
archaeological discoveries. In the course of his 
lively treatment Vaughan musters a wide- 
ranging array of philological and archaeological 
evidence. Although, as will be indicated, there 
may be room for disagreement on matters of 
real importance and not a few points for 
correction we are indebted at the very least 
for a compact discussion of the issues and the 
removal of the subject from the plane of 
conventional assumption to that of serious 
discussion. 

The first chapter deals with the derivation 
of the word. Of the 101 occurrences of bamd 
in the OT, the overwhelmmg preponderance 
refer to cult places. The author notes that the 
word is not transparent and that the transla- 
tion ‘high place’ is dependent on the LXX 
translators, who, however, avoid the issue by 
using the adjective j4Aóv without specifying 
the sort of object intended. Here we must 
point out that LXX is dependent on ancient 
Jewish tradition as reflected in the Targums. 
Bümá is often translated rámàátá ‘ heights ' and 
the idea that a bamd is a ‘ height’ or upon a 
height permeates Jewish exegesis. The 
explanation lies in the similarity of the words 
bümá and rümá, their close association in some 
contexts (e.g. Ezekiel xvi), the fact that bümót 
were often located on raémét (hill-tops, e.g. 
1 Samuel ix-x) and even, perhaps, textual 
confusion between the two words. Further, 
several other LXX renderings of bämå, un- 
intelligible in themselves and labelled * wildly 
divergent’ by the author, can be explained 
as equivalents for meaningful Targumic 
renderings. Thus at Deut. xxxii, 13 the 
rendering fogpé ‘ strongholds’ explains LXX 
icxov and the same applies to other passages, 
though one sometimes needs to know the 
Midrashic exegesis behind the Targum, e.g. 
Deut. xxxiii, 29. The comment on Micah iii, 12 
(fn. 75) is badly awry for neglect of the Targum. 

Since tradition and internal Hebrew lin- 
guistics do not indicate what a bamd really is 
Vaughan examines Ugaritic bmt and Akkadian 
bamtu, bamätu before turning to the apparent 
meanings of the Hebrew word which clearly 
refers, in a minority of ocourrences, to parts of 
the body or topographical phenomena. The 
Ugaritic evidence is ambiguous, indicating for 
various contexts ‘ ribs/sides °, ‘ waist’, ‘ back’, 
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and ‘carcass’. To confuse matters further, 
in Akkadian the word is held to mean * chest ' 
(in express opposition to ‘ back’) as well as 
‘rib-cage °, ‘ thorax’ in general. The author 
is at pains to show that ‘back’ is not an 
adequate translation of the Ugaritic word 
(following Held) although he will need the 
word ‘back’ for various Biblical passages 
later on. For both languages he suggests the 
general term ‘flank’ to express the essential 
signification of the word, and this term is 
important for his later arguments. But this 1s, 
I fear, special pleading, for the term is as 
inappropriate for some of the contexts as 
‘back’ or ‘ chest’ is for others. Actually-the 
case is not so desperate, for the semantic range 
* trunk—-body—surface of body— back ’ seems 
to have a parallel in the associated words 
güpá—gab—géw (Aram. gaw ‘ midst )— 
gewiyyd. (Should one throw the words 
gabéah, jebel, etc., into the discussion and 
emerge on the ‘ heights’ after all ?) Torezyner 
has already suggested that the basic meaning 
of bmi/bamiu/bümá is ‘ body, trunk, mass’ 
(not ‘stomach, chest’ as Vaughan states), 
following Weidner’s treatment of a lexical 
tablet, and without following him on all points 
it seems we may accept the basic notion ‘ body, 
body surface’, that is, ‘ back’ or ‘ chest’ for 
the range of the word. 

Vaughan then discusses the Akk. plural 
form bamdiu and, adopting the suggestion 
* hill-slopes ' as against ‘level ground’ (CAD) 
finds the term ‘ flanks’ appropriate once more 
(^ foot-hill terrain . . . looking like the flanks of 
giant beasts ... rib-cages of the mountains °). 
Thus & welcome connexion between anatomical 
and topographical meanings is established: 
but I doubt that bamàátu means ' slopes’ (von 
Soden: bamtu ‘ half, middle ’, therefore b. Jad? 
' Hälfte eines Berges’). ‘ Level ground’ 1s 
more appropriate to all the contexts and the 
words of the Meister, Benno Landsberge- 
(JNES, vin, 4, 1949, 276 f.) deserve careful 
attention. It is amusing to note how his 
"kleinere Hochfläche (an den Hängen)’ 
develops through ‘slope’ (half-mountain) to 
*flanks'. He also stated ' Ich enthalte mich, 
unser Wort an bamáli '' Rippen ”, *' Hälften 
(des Tieres)”, '' Brustkorb” etymologisch 
anzuknupfen ’. 

The discussion of bamäãtu leads into the 
treatment of the Hebrew usages, one of which 
seems closely related to bamdtu, namely, 
bamté-’ares. Vaughan makes the valuable 
observation that the pleonastic plural of bamd 
occurs only in poetry and principally in the 
context of Yahweh or his favoured one treading 
on the büm^ié of the earth or the like. I would 
agree with the suggestion that the phrase is 
connected with ownership of the land, indeed, 
it might be taken from an ancient epic of the 
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* Landnahme °, but the proposal that the basic 
meaning of the expression is ‘flanks of the 
earth/land (those flanks again!) and that 
these are ‘mythological mountains’ is far- 
fetched. Far more appropriate is ‘level 
ground’, the cultivable soil which was the 
object of the conquest. In this sense the phrase 
should be considered in its parallelistic context 
at Deut. xxxii, 13, and Isa. lviii, 14. One 
would desire fuller discussion of the peculiar 
grammatical form bamté here. Apart from the 
probably unique pleonastic plural (or is it 
dual?  Torezyner, Lntstehung, 160 f.) the 
composite ‘wå is strange in such a position. 
One is tempted to adopt Brockelmann’s 
suggestion that this form is derived not from 
bümá but from a different word, bémet. How- 
ever, I would suggest that this is a Massoretio 
solution for an ancient word no longer under- 
stood, to wit, *bamaté, as in Akkadian, with 
the same meaning and preserving the ancient 
case ending (after the preposition). The entire 
phrase is adopted ‘frozen’ from its epic 
context. 

The author agrees that the word must be 
translated ‘ back ’ at Deut. xxxm, 29, Job ix, 8, 
and Isa. xiv, 14 (context and parallel motifs in 
ancient Near Eastern literature and art). If in 
Hebrew the same form is used for ‘ level 
ground’ and ‘back’ we may reconsider, 
despite Landsberger’s caveat, the relationship 
of bamtu ‘ back’ to bamdatu ‘ plains’. Another 
Akkadian word, séru, is used freely for both. 
The common denominator would be the notion 
* surface '—although in the case of bamtwu this 
is secondary. 

Vaughan next considers the oultic usage of 
bümá and comments on many passages which 
raise problems—his solutions do not all seem 
correct but adequate refutation would require 
detailed and lengthy discussion. However, 
I agree that the word means ‘ cultic platform ’ 
and ‘ sanctuary ’. 

In an imaginative climax to the first (and 
longest) chapter it is suggested that the cultic 
bümá was originally constructed to actualize 
the mythology of Yahweh’s descent on the 
mountains. A cultic bümá is an installation 
which represents the bam^ié-'üres on to which 
Yahweh descended. My previous arguments 
will indicate that I cannot follow the author 
here, nor his proposed semantic development 
*rib-eage, flanks, hill-sides, mountain, (con- 
ventional) representation of mountain '. Some 
of the terms may be connected, as I have 
suggested, by the notion of ‘ surface ’. 

In ch. ii the author briefly reviews informa- 
tion from the OT on cultic bémét, calling 
them now 'bamoth' for he believes he can 
show that they are 'cultio platforms’ which 
served as altars and he distinguishes between 
this concept, together with actual ' cultic 
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platforms ’ found in excavation, and the other 
senses of the Hebrew word. 

It may be that the cultio platforms described 
in ch. iii are bamoth but, contrary to Vaughan, 
the term bamd in the Deuteronomic historio- 
graphy of Kings signifies a building and not 
merely a platform (here again adequate 
demonstration would require considerable 
space). Despite this it would appear that 
bamd is indeed virtually a synonym for 
‘altar’ at Isa. xvi, 13, and Ezek. xvi, 16, as 
Vaughan maintains—I would add Jer. xlviii, 
35. This may have been its original denotation 
in cultic contexts. 

The author proceeds to an interesting dis- 
cussion of the Greek Bwyds as basically a 
platform and only later an altar. But the 
word is said to have passed into Greek from 
‘Phoenician’ (p. 22) when the Greeks en- 
countered Semitic cultic platforms (p. 26). 
How then is the Greek term basically ‘ not 
cultic at all’ (p. 34) ? I prefer the view that if 
Bwuós is cognate with bümá the word is an 
ancient (pre-Semitic ?) Mediterranean word 
for ‘ altar ’ (all altars are, in a sense, platforms). 

The chapter concludes with the important 
observation that the word bümá is frequently 
used of Moabite cultic installations and that 
the famous Moabite Stone is the only extra- 
Biblical document where the word is attested 
in & cultic sense. 

In ch. iti the excavated ‘bamoth’ are 
described. Some are circular (the famous 
Megiddo altar), some rectangular: some 
served themselves as altars, some were 
apparently bases upon which altars were 
erected. But unless I have misunderstood we 
are here subjected to a serious petitio principii. 
What enables us to identify these structures 
specifically with bamét? Are they not altars 
(at least the majority, which are not merely 
bases) ? Could they not have been named by 
any ancient equivalent or cognate of mizbéah 
(Ugaritic mdbh/t) ? I cannot find the grounds 
for the statement ‘in certain details they 
illustrate very clearly the physical character- 
istics of a bamah’ (p. 40). If their excavators 
called some of them bamoth it is precisely for 
this that we seek justification. In the enumera- 
tion of * characteristic features’ on p. 45 I find 
nothing which points to a bamd rather than, 
say, a mizbeah. These ‘ bamoth’ range from 
the chalcolithic period through the Bronze 
Age to Israelite times yet, it will be recalled, 
Vaughan proposes that ‘ bamoth were origin- 
ally constructed to actualize this mythology ’ 
(p. 25), to wit, Yahweh’s theophanic descent 
on the mountains. In chalcolithio times ? 

The final argument consists of an ingenious 
attempt to associate the word bamd specifically 
with those bases on which altars were erected. 
The bümá was originally a cultic platform 
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upon which sacrifice was offered. The platform 
itself assumed various shapes and sometimes 
altars were erected upon it. Thus bàmá comes 
to mean ‘ altar ' and by extension ‘ sanctuary ’. 
Ezekiel’s altar (xliii, 13-17) has such a 
platform-base and though he calls it hég under 
the influence of Mesopotamian terminology, he 
also refers to it as gab which is a virtual 
synonym for bémd at xvi, 24, 31, 39 (if one 
accepts MT in ch. xliii). 

Although much of Vaughan’s argumentation 
seems to me unacceptable, his leading ideas 
are attractive. The ancient altars described 
may have been bümót, though this is assumed 
rather than proven. Bümá (and Bwyos) may 
have been an ancient term for altar (possibly 
from the notion of ‘flat surface’) which 
retained this sense together with its extension 
‘sanctuary’ in Israel and, especially, Moab. 
The latter circumstance may have prompted 
the Deuteronomio historians to use it of 
‘ illegitimate? temples such as those of Arad 
and Beer-Sheba (Biblical Archaeologist, XXXVII, 
1, 1974, 2-6) which were destroyed in the 
course of the centralization of worship. This 
theological deployment of the term requires 
further investigation, in the course of which 
Vaughan’s book will prove helpful if used 
critically. 

T. L. FENTON 


MICHAEL SokoLorr (ed. and tr.): The 
Targum to Job from Qumran Cave XI. 
(Bar-Ilan Studies in Near Eastern 
Languages and Culture.) xv, 244 pp., 
front. Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity, [1974]. 


After the publication in 1971 of J. P. M. van 
der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude, Le Targum 
de Job de la Grotte XI de Qumran, it became 
clear that a great deal of further work on the 
language, text, and meaning of this targum 
was needed. The editors, it is true, did include 
a certain amount of linguistic analysis and text- 
critical observations in their valuable annota- 
tions, and also published an exhaustive con- 
cordance, compiled by L. W. van Reijendam- 
Beek and B. Jongeling, but a more thorough 
analysis of the language of the new Job targum 
has been a desideratum since the publication of 
the editio princeps. 

The volume under review is largely con- 
cerned with a linguistic description of the 
Aramaic dialect in which the Job targum is 
composed. Apart from the concentration on 
linguistic matters in the commentary, there is a 
fairly substantial introductory essay on the 
language of the targum (pp. 9-25) in which the 
date of composition of the work is tentatively 
placed some time in the late second century 
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B.0.; there is also a useful section on morpho- 
logy (pp. 173-89), a glossary (pp. 193-235), and 
an index of Aramaic forms and phrases 
(romanization being used throughout) M. 
Sokoloff has re-examined the text by means of 
enlarged photographs made from the original 
negatives in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, but the text published by him (in 
Hebrew square script) is not substantially 
different from that of the editio princeps. 
Sokoloff distinguishes between slightly and 
severely damaged letters, but he is often in- 
consistent in his use of the signs chosen to 
indicate this distinction. Thus e.g. slightly 
damaged letters are indicated on p. 30, col. II, 
1. 7 (*331] 10") and 1. 8 (55), whereas, in fact, 
the letters concerned are, to say the least, 
severely damaged; conversely, on p. 84, col. 
XXIX, L1 (m) mii by), the lamedh 
and the aleph are marked as severely damaged 
letters although they are, in faot, perfectly 
legible and their reading is beyond dispute. 
Several other examples of & similar kind of 
inconsistency ocour in the volume under 
review. Sokoloff is generally cautious when it 
comes to reconstructing missing words and 
parts of words, and it is entirely in keeping 
with this caution that his translation is con- 
fined to a rendering of the existing text. That 
seems to me rather a mistake in the circum- 
stances, in view of the fact that we know the 
length of a line, and we know also that, on the 
whole, the targum renders its Hebrew Vorlage 
pretty literally. Sokoloff makes little or no 
attempt to make sense of the sadly defective 
text, and he has produced a translation which 
is as incoherent and unintelligible as the pre- 
served text. It is a pity that he has chosen not 
to give us the benefit of his thoughts about the 
original context of these incoherent words and 
phrases. S., in this way, does less than justice 
to himself by appearing at times to have mis- 
understood the text. In some places his 
renderings are rather inelegant (e.g. col. XIV, 
l. 8: ‘in the mou]th of a widow I was for a 
praye[r °), and col. XXIX, 1. 8: ‘ inflate the 
fog"). The commentary (pp. 107-69), in spite 
of its good qualities, does little to help the 
reader understand the text. 

As mentioned above, Sokoloff’s interest lies 
in linguistic analysis, and a great deal of effort 
has gone into collecting, analysing, and olassi- 
fying the linguistio material. One may not 
agree with his system of classification e.g. he 
groups nouns strictly according to orthography 
although we know them to be structurally 
different (see p. 176 £.). In fairness to Sokoloff 
it should be pointed out that in this he follows 
R. Degen, Altaramüische Grammatik, pp. 
44 f); and Sokoloff groups words like 
dgwgy, kwkb, lyl’ as forms with more than thres 
radicals. Y find that confusing and misleading. 
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Sokoloff’s translation is clearly inferior to 
that of van der Ploeg and van der Woude, and 
the notes in the editio princeps are often (not 
always) fuller and more interesting and illumi- 
nating than anything Sokoloff has to offer 
apart from his linguistic observations. Soko- 
loff's style of writing is ambiguous in places, 
and his notes could have been prepared with 
greater care: on p. 108 he misquotes Noldeke, 
Manddische Grammatik, p. 42, no. 1; on 
p. 128, commenting on ísypwn, he has mis- 
understood the note in the editio princeps; 
and on p. 133 he has not seen that the editors, 
in rendering lywmy 'lym[wth] by * aux jours de 
[sa] for[ce] ’ (col. X XIII, 1. 3), refer to * youth- 
ful strength’ which is quite clear from the 
context; Sokoloff also seems to suppose that 
French ‘force’ and English ‘force’ are 
synonymous and even misquotes Jastrow’s 
Dictionary, p. 1051 in this connexion. 

Sokoloff’s contribution to the study of the 
Qumran targum, as has been said, lies mainly in 
his linguistic analysis; but for the purposes of 
understanding this, unfortunately incomplete 
and in parts badly damaged targum it is 
obviously necessary to go beyond a purely 
‘linguistic analysis and adopt a more construc- 
tive and imaginative approach. However, in 
collecting and analysing the linguistic material 
in considerable detail Sokoloff has extended our 
knowledge of Palestinian Aramaic, and his 
survey of the language, as well as his linguistic 
notes throughout the commentary, can be used 
with profit by all students of the Aramaic 
dialects. The book is dedicated to the memory 
of the Jate Professor Kutscher. 


P. WERNBERG-MOLLER 


Baruch M. BoxsEgR: Samuels com 
mentary on the Mishnah: its nature, 
forms, and content. Part 1. Mishnayot 
in the order of Zera‘im. (Studies in 
Judaism in Late Antiquity, Vol. 15, 
Pt. 1.) xvi, 257 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1975. Guilders 80. 


The Mishnah, compiled in Palestine around 
A.D. 220, was commented on at length by 
individual teachers and in the schools of 
Palestine and Babylon. The term Amoraim, 
used of these post-Mishnaic teachers of 
Judaism, means, in fact, interpreters, who saw 
as their main task the elucidation of the 
Mishnah and the other sources used by the 
Tannaim, the teachers who flourished during 
the first two centuries in Palestine. Prominent 
among the early third-century Amoraim was 
the Babylonian Shmuel or Mar Shmuel whose 
comments on the Mishnah are scattered 
throughout both the Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds. The question to which the 
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author addresses himself, following a sugges- 
tion thrown out by his teacher, Professor J. 
Neusner, is whether these amount to an actual 
commentary on the Mishnab by Shmuel which 
. circulated along with the Mishnah itself among 
the Amoraim. 

Bokser's method is first to isolate from the 
mass of material in the two Talmuds all the 
references to comments on the Mishnah by 
Shmuel, in this volume to those on the order 
Zera‘im, dealing with agricultural laws, and 
then to see if the total of 51 items adds up to a 
commentary or, at least, the extant portion of 
& larger work in the form of a commentary. On 
the face of it there are no more than stray 
comments but with skill and erudition Bokser 
seeks to demonstrate that they do seem to 
belong to an actual running commentary to the 
Mishnah. This result is arrived at by the appli- 
cation of form-critical method on the same lines 
as Neusner’s work on the AMishnayot dealing 
with the laws of impurities (but here applied to 
the Amoraic literature). For instance some of 
Shmuel’s comments are recorded as part of a 
debate with other Amoraim and a statement in 
a debate regarding a particular matter cannot 
be at the same time part of a general commen- 
tary. Yet careful analysis shows that the debate 
form is not original with Shmuel but is a device 
adopted by the later editors e.g. Shmuel’s 
interpretation of a given Mishnah is at times 
recorded side by side with a different interpre- 
tation by his Palestinian contemporary Rabbi 
Yohanan but it is highly improbable that 
Shmuel in Babylon really conducted a sus- 
tained debate with Rabbi Yohanan in Pales- 
tine. To be sure there were good communics- 
tions between the two centres of Jewish learn- 
ing but these were surely insufficiently ade- 
quate for a debate between the two teachers to 
be carried out effectively. It is far more prob- 
able that Shmuel and Rabbi Yohanan com- 
mented on the Mishnah independently of one 
another, their opinions being later presented 
as if they had engaged in a debate. 

This is only Part 1 of Bokser’s thesis and 
covers only one of the six orders of the Mishnah. 
The complete investigation is therefore awaited 
when, it is hoped, the answers will be forth- 
coming to certain important problems. 
(Bokser, it should be said, does touch upon 
them.) Thus, if it be granted that Shmuel did 
compile a commentary to the Mishnah how 
extensive was it? Why did he comment 
on some Mishnayot and not on others? 
Has some of the material been lost? 
Was Shmuel the only Amora who com- 
piled a commentary to the Mishnah or can 
the same detective methods succeed in un- 
covering similar commentaries by other early 
Amoraim, the afore-mentioned Rabbi Yohanan 
for instance? But even this part of the work 
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abounds in fruitful insights into the way in 
which the Amoraic traditions were transmitted 
and later recorded. 

i LOUIS JACOBS 


Grza Vermes:  Posi-Biblical Jewish 
studies. (Studies m Judaism in Late 
Antiquity, Vol. 8.) xi, 246 pp. Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1975. Guilders 64. 


This is the second volume of Dr. Vermes’s 
collected papers, 12 of which appeared sepa- 
rately in the years 1960-74; and the thirteenth 
here for the first time. The author has arranged 
them in three sections: ‘ Qumran’ (pp. 1-56), 
* Bible exegesis ’ (pp. 57-165), and ‘ Rabbinic 
history ’ (pp. 167-224). 

The author’s etymological studies of 
‘Essenes’ and ‘ Therapeutae’ are by now, 
after 15 years, very well known (pp. 8-29, 
30-6) and have been the subject of some 
controversy. The revival of 'asya/'asén/ 
'asayya (pp. 23 ff.) certainly solves a number of 
philological problems and makes sense of the 
data in Philo on the two sects, or subdivisions 
of one sect. On the other hand, acceptance of 
the proposal would seem to imply that 
* Essenes ’ was employed only by outsiders and 
never by members of the sect in reference to 
themselves, and further, that the identifica- 
tion Essenes : Qumran community, on many 
grounds very reasonable, does not gain parti- 
cular support from the equation (Ar.) ‘sy: 
(Heb.) rp’, at least on the basis of distribution 
of the latter root in the Scrolls (pp. 26 ff.). The 
kind of analysis applied by the author in these 
two papers is exhibited also in his equally 
celebrated study of bar nash/bar nasha (pp. 
147-65). Common to all three is a concern for 
the origins of symbolic language, i.e. the deve- 
lopment of sacred, even esoteric concepts from 
profane idiom. There is invariably something 
arbitrary and quite unpredictable about evolu- 
tion in the usus loquendi, and no less so when 
such is appropriated into the scriptural lexicon. 
Just as one might suppose that the conceptual 
origins of ' Essene? lay in hasid, or even 
saddiq, so might it seem not illogical to seek the 
locution ‘son of man’ in Ezekiel’s ben adam. 
In both cases the path of derivation is made 
cirouitous by the intervention of Aramaic 
usage: Vermes argues for a ciroumlocutional, 
as well as merely generic, use of the phrase 
bar nash/bar nasha, rather, I suppose, in the 
manner of ‘ your humble servant’ in certain 
established contexts. The evidence adduced, 
from Palestinian Jewish Aramaic, is, however, 
just faintly ambiguous: ‘one’ or ‘some’ in 
the sense of ‘ everyman ' will fit most, perhaps 
even the text from Gen. Rabba 79.6 (p. 163), 
where the reading nafsht might well be exege- 
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tical. But if the author is correct, his final con- 
clusion must be accepted: namely, that the 
locution in Aramaic was hardly appropriate io 
a messianic designation (pp. 164-5). But the 
problem in Greek is not thereby solved. 

In two chapters on scriptural exegesis 
(pp. 37-49, 59-91) several characteristics of 
sectarian and ‘main-stream’ (!) Jewish 
interpretation are adduced. For the former 
(Qumrin) halakhah is described as severe, 
exclusive, and immutable, attributes remi- 
niscent, I might add, of the Weberian distinc- 
tion between Church and Seot. Again, within 
the Qumran milieu, pesher is seen as essentially 
oracular, prognostic, and existential, qualities 
shared, incidentally, with contemporary apo- 
calyptic literature. In the second of these 
papers, on scriptural interpretation in the 
larger Jewish community, the author employs a 
distinction between ‘pure’ and ‘ applied’ 
exegesis based upon motive rather than tech- 
nique (i.e. both were basically midrashic), but 
developing ultimately into separate spheres of 
activity which might be labelled ‘ textualist ’ 
and ‘ hermeneutic ’, The former culminated in 
the Masorah, the latter in Talmud and the 
typological exegesis of eschatological commu- 
nities like Qumran (pesher). An essential, and 
frequently insoluble problem is the chronology 
of this literature, and in particular the relation 
of its various stages to the canonical text of 
scripture. In my own work I have found 
haggadic expression to be prior to concern 
with halakhah and masorah, a syndrome which 
I think can be elicited from Jewish exegesis 
and which would thus intersect the cleavages 
proposed by Vermes, whose ‘ pure’ and ‘ ap- 
plied’ exegesis exhibit literary, rather than 
historical categories. (cf. Wansbrough, Quranic 
studies, in press, ch. iv). 

Included here are three of the author’s 
studies in Targumic literature (pp. 92-126, 
127-38, 139-46), in which are quite clearly 
demonstrated the following propositions: 
targum rarely, if ever, signifies merely * transla- 
tion’; Onkelos exhibits not early Babylonian, 
but later (secondary) Palestinian exegetical 
tradition; Hellenistic allegoresis is as likely to 
have been influenced by, as to have influenced 
Palestinian exegesis. These are important 
arguments and, taken in conjunction with the 
work of Liebermann and Daube, require a 
serious reassessment of the collusion and/or 
conflict pattern in the encounter of Hellenism 
and Judaism (for which also the observations 
of Neusner on the researches of Goodenough 
are relevant, of. Early Rabbinic Judaism, 
137-215). A very good illustration of how the 
Hellenistic tradition could not be merely for- 
mally but structurally altered by the introdus- 
tion of Judaic components may be seen pre- 
cisely in the biography of Alexander the Great 
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(see F. Pfister, Alexander der Grosse in den 
Offenbarungen der Griechen, Juden, Moham- 
medaner und Christen, Berlin, 1956, esp. 24—35). 

Now, sectarian designations are notoriously 
stereotyped: in his effort to identify Minim 
(pp. 169-77) the author, quite uncharacteristi- 
cally, reviews the evidence in a manner almost 
perfunctory. It may be that ‘ Christians were 
referred to as Minim in the fourth century’ 
(p. 175), but then, so were Karaites some five 
centuries later. Why Judaeo-Christians (scil. 
Ebionites ?) should be so curtly dismissed 
(ibid.) I do not understand: the fundamental 
argument of Kerygmata Petrow is the non- 
Mosaie authorship of Torah, from which alle- 
gation the further accusation of ‘false peri- 
copes ' was derived (see Schoeps, Theologie und 
Geschichte des Judenchristentums, Tübingen, 
1949, 147 ff.). In any case, ‘ Hellenistic Jewry ' 
is not very precise: views on the authorship of 
Torah were in that milieu too varied to permit 
much in the way of exact identification. But 
Judaeo-Christianity in Palestine during the 
first century 0.E. is not much less opaque than 
conditions in the Diaspora. In a very nicely 
documented portrait of Hanina b. Dosa 


(pp. 178-214) the author depicts the manner in 


which the Pietist (haszd/saddiq, see above) tra- 
dition could be endowed with both a type 
(figura) and & persona: the charismatio figure 
as healer, thaumaturge, and teacher. His 
ultimately unsympathetic treatment in Rabbi- 
nic literature is ascribed, tentatively, by 
Vermes to the increasing momentum of 
Christianity or, at least, Judaeo-Christianity 
(p. 213). It is interesting to speculate on the 
nature and consequences of such retrenchment, 
whether exemplified by liturgical omission of 
the Decalogue owing to the ‘ Minim or by the 
latent danger of the equation Hanina : Jesus, 
namely, the emergence of ‘orthodoxy’ or 
rather, ‘ Establishment ’ by a process of careful 
elimination. 

In his final chapter (pp. 215-24) the author 
touches upon a problem of exegetical sym- 
bolism: Kittim—-Rome—Edom, eto. The first 
term, could, of course, (though probably not at 
Daniel xi, 30) be interpreted not only as 
Romans, but as well Seleucids, Ptolemies, 
Assyrians: i.e. the instrument of God’s wrath. 
Despite the urbane flavour of reports concern- 
ing Akiba’s reception in Rome, it is worth 
recalling that he is also alleged to have been 
actively opposed to Rome in Palestine, and 
credited with first having made the identifica- 
tion Rome : Edom. The development of anti- 
thetical symbols: Isaac—Ishmael, Jacob— 
Esau, Rachel—Leah, etc., was a topos of 
Judaeo-Christian polemic and could be em- 
ployed by either side, and simultaneously, with 
equal acerbity (for all this, see G. Cohen, apud 
Altmann, Jewish medieval and Renaissance 
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studies, Harvard, 1967, 19-48). The comple- 
mentary and antithetical destinies of Israel 
and Rome (p. 223) can in part at least be 
attributed to the sense of national mission 
common to both, a consciousness made yet 
sharper by the Roman adoption of Christianity 
in the fourth century and the controversy 
(already Pauline) about the identity of Verus 
Israel. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


JACOB NEUSNER: Early Rabbime Juda- 
ism: historical studies in religion, 
literature and art. (Studies in Judaism 
in Late Antiquity, Vol. 13.) xu, 
226 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975. 
Guilders 76. 


This volume contains 11 studies assembled 
by Professor Neusner from papers of his pub- 
lished separately between 1963 and 1973, here 
arranged in three sections: ‘ Religion’ (pp. 
1-70), ‘ Literature’ (pp. 71-1306), and ‘ Art’ 
(pp. 137-215). 

A basic, indeed, the basic problem in the 
dootrinal history of monotheist religions con- 
cerns the sources of authority, specifically the 
relationship between Scripture and Tradition. 
Even when the two are regarded as coeval and 
of equal authority, as in Catholicism and 
Rabbinio Judaism, the tendency to describe 
Tradition as occupying some sort of exegetical 
relationship to Scripture is marked. In seeking 
to oppose this view of the relation of Oral to 
Written Torah, Neusner employs some very 
subtle and persuasive argument. 'The material 
here adduced, the Mishnah tractates Kelim and 
Ohalot, is analysed to demonstrate its inde- 
pendence of (tangentially) related Pentateu- 
chal loci (Lev. xi, 33-5 and Num. xix, 11-22, 
resp.) and the distinot likelihood that the 
Mishnaio prescriptions were from the first 
autonomous, not intended either to explain or 
to supplement (Written) Torah, and, in fact, 
indicative of a quite different Sitz im Leben 
(pp. 1-33). Now, the difference in this particu- 
lar instance may be characterized as cultio 
v. non-oultio, i.e. Priestly v. Pharisaic, but for 
the author the distinotion is also chronological : 
non-cultic is pre-cultio (p. 32), thus demonstrat- 
ing the logic of the Rabbinic dictum that both 
Torahs derive from Sinai. Very few require 
today to be reminded that the scriptural prop 
adduced for halakhah often exhibits a secon- 
dary stage of argument, and may even post- 
date the prescription. Neusner has extended 
this principle to a long and sustained series of 
halakhot and, though his chronological conclu- 
sion is largely conjectural, the absence of a 
directly exegetical relationship between Sorip- 
ture and Tradition is neatly demonstrated. For 
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all this see C. Albeck, Einfuhrung in die 
Mischna, Berlin, 1971, ch iii. As important as 
the sources of authority are its custodians: 
two of the studies here (pp. 34-49, 50-70) are 
concerned to illustrate the emergence of the 
Rabbinic position from a range of possibilities 
consequent to destruction of the Second 
Temple, sharing that disaster, in fact, as a kind 
of foundation-event. Apocalyptic is, in my 
opinion, given rather short shrift (p. 39): 
the shift of emphasis within that literature, 
beginning with the book of Daniel, from collec- 
tive to individual salvation affected as much 
the course of Rabbinic Judaism as of Chris- 
tianity. Again, to stress the priestly character 
of Qumran (ibid.), and to adduce the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as ‘ perhaps the single most 
coherent statement of the Christian view of 
cult’ (p. 42) seem to me somewhat simplistic 
views of/solutions to very complex problems, 
namely, the spiritualization of sacrifice in 
Qumrün and the precise identity of the 
addressees in Hebrews (of. Kosmala, Hebrder— 
Essener—Christen, Leiden, 1959, esp. 76 ff.). 
However, the distinction and/or break between 
Pharisaio and Rabbinic traditions, by reference 
to the rulings respectively of Eliezar b. Hyr- 
canus and Yohanan b. Zakkai, is here persua- 
sively set out (pp. 51 ff.), though requiring that 
for Pharisees, or at least for Eliezar, destruo- 
tion of the Temple was not particularly signifi- 
cant (p. 61). For Neusner (and others) the chief 
component of Rabbinic Judaism is the legacy 
of the Soribes (séferim), to which may bo 
attributed the Torahcentricity of post-Yavneh 
Judaism. Now, it seems to me that here it is 
not so much the presence of textualism (found 
also in non-Rabbinio forms of Judaism) as the 
absence of cultic preoccupation or, specifically, 
the substitution of study for sacrifice, which is 
operative. An analogy may be seen in the con- 
trasting character, respectively, of Christianity 
and Islam. 

Certainly the existence of a scribal profes- 
sion/class during the period of the Second 
Temple (if not before !) is witness to an abiding 
tradition of textualism much earlier than the 
appearance of Rabbinic Judaism. In two 
studies here (pp. 73-89, 90-9) Neusner argues 
that such necessitates modification of Rabbinic 
dicia on the nature of ‘ oral’ transmission. His 
criticism of Gerhardsson seems a little harsh, 
considering the latter’s (admittedly sparse) 
documentation of written notes serving as 
aides-mémoire (Memory and manuscript, 
157-63), which may perhaps not quite neutral- 
ize Neusner's (Smith's) accusation of ana- 
chronism (pp. 78-80). It is useful in this 
context to distinguish between transmission 
and composition, between delivery and preser- 
vation, each quite different activities, in which 
fair copy, rough draft, scribbled notes, and 
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mnemonic devices all play a role. Detection of 
formulaic language and systems cannot prove 
oral composition or transmission: the artifices 
of liturgical and chancery language demon- 
strate quite the opposite (cf. e.g. Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa). Assertions about ipsissima 
verba via oral transmission exhibit, of cours», 
doctrinal positions, important enough in dis- 
pute about sources, but hardly to be taken at 
face value in descriptions of scholarly tech- 
niques (pp. 83-5). A hypothetical (?) three- 
stage process of transmission: content— 
wording—mnemonic formulation (pp. 91-9) is 
very reasonable; seeking a motive for articu- 
lation of this process in the politics of Roman 
Palestine (pp. 87-8) may be difficult to prove, 
though the absence of that process for materials 
prior to 70 o.m. might be thought to support 
some such explanation. Form criticism of 
Rabbinic literature (pp. 100-36) turns up some 
interesting negative evidence: virtually noth- 
ing in common with the structure of Biblical, 
Apocryphal, and Qumran literature, which 
themselves exhibit considerable mutual in- 
fluence, or at least, phenomenological simila- 
rity. By contrast, Rabbinic dicta share both 
theme and convention with NT apophthegmata 
(pp. 115 ff.), the basic distinction being em- 
ployment of the narratio-framework in the 
latter, though of course the content varies con- 
siderably, cf. the inventory pp. 125-6. Of 
considerable significance is the phenomenon of 
ascription (i.e. to individual authorities, named 
and often located in chains of transmission) 
common to Pharisaic and Christian literature, 
but otherwise sparsely if at all attested (pp. 
126-32), especially its implications for the later 
appearance of the elaborate ?snad-apparatus in 
Islam, the origins of which in Judaism Horovitz 
argued more than 50 years ago (‘ Alter und 
Ursprung des Isnid’, Der Islam, vim, 1918, 
39-47, 200; xr, 1921, 264-5: refuting, in my 
opinion correctly, the objections of Schwally, 
G d. Q, m, 128-0). Ascription is merely one 
aspect of the general problem of gaining 
acceptance for authority, of particular im- 
portance for the regulation of life in a ritualist 
community, of rather less for the organization 
of eschatological communities like Qumran. 
Studies of sectarianism usually presuppose, 
if only tacitly, an * orthodox norm ’, in relation 
to which the course of deviant, aberrant, and 
heterodox movements may be plotted. A 
weakness common to many practitioners of 
this method is anachronism: the failure to 
recognize the actual value for historical analysis 
of literary materials, or more simply, the 
temptation to retrojeot later conditions into 
earlier periods. ‘Normative Judaism’ (like 
* Sunni Islam ’) is a perfect illustration of such 
a, concept, devised both in order to make sense 
of a welter of conflicting and heterogeneous 
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data from about the beginning of the Common 
Era, and to condemn to sectarian (heterodox) 
status all those expressions of Jewish religiosity 
which, in the event and much later, failed to 
achieve ‘ orthodox ’ status. Neusner’s seventh 
study (pp. 189-51) contains a tidy and concise 
portrait of the demise of that concept. Adduc- 
ing the work of Liebermann, Scholem, 
Heschel, Goodenough, and Morton Smith (this 
paper was published in 1966: thus just missing 
the work of Hongel, Judentum und Hellentsmuas, 
as well as the Messina colloquium on gnosticism 
edited by Bianchi), the author suggests that 
Talmudic Judaism be placed in something like 
its proper perspective, namely, as merely one of 
a number of options, and one with, at the 
outset (Yavneh) no special prospect of ultimate 
success. This, and the remaining four essays, 
represent Neusner’s sustained effort to review 
the alternatives to ‘ normative Judaism ’ with 
reference to a number of recent studies, chief 
amongst them Goodenough’s Jewish symbols 
in the Greco-Roman period, I-vu (1953-8), in 
particular contrast with the theses of Urbach 
and Kraeling. Though I am quite incompetent 
to assess the iconographic data assembled in 
these pages (pp. 152-215, some of it rather 
repetitive), I can, on the basis of my own 
studies in related fields, accept the important 
descriptive statement of the author (p. 177): 
* ** Normative " Talmudic Judaism cannot be 
said to have existed at all, any more than one 
can isolate, in the same period, a widespread 
and normative faith called ** Zoroastrianism " ’ 
(italics mine). It requires the historian’s 
constant vigilance not to conflate the evidence 
of quite disparate sources, but more especially 
not to attribute historioity to the working 
models he must from time to time construct in 
the interests of typology and phenomenology. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Ropert Murray: Symbols of church 
and kingdom: a study in early Syriac 
tradition. xv, 394 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1975. £8.75. 


Syria-Mesopotamia was one of the great 
creative centres of the early Christian world, 
whose influence spread far and wide—not only 
in art and architecture, but also in literature, 
and here above all in religious poetry and 
liturgy. Yet one of the remarkable gaps in 
modern scholarship is a full-scale study of early 
Semitic Christianity, as witnessed by the 
Syriac writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
before the intrusion of Hellenic idiom and 
thought into Syriac literature had taken place. 
Although this book is primarily concerned with 
ecclesiological themes in the early Syriac 
writers, at the same time it also offers an 
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excellent introduction into this exciting, but 
neglected, world where poetic image, rather 
than dogmatic statement, holds sway. 

The book is in two parts, the first covering 
the various themes of Christ and the Church, 
such as ‘ the Nation and the Nations ’, or ‘ The 
Vineyard, the Grape and the Tree of Life ’, 
in all seven chapters; while the second, en- 
titled ‘ In search of the sources °, offers a series 
of exploratory sondages, tracing the origin of 
selected topo? and themes back to the two main 
sources of Syriae literary tradition, Judaism 
and Mesopotamia. 

The texts are allowed to speak for them- 
selves, and considerable extraots in translation 
from the main writers, Afrahat, Ephrem, 
Cyrillona, and the Liber graduwm, are given in 
the course of the book. Early Syriao poetry, 
in particular Ephrem's, is notoriously diffi- 
cult to translate successfully, and it can be 
said without hesitation that Fr. Murray’s 
renderings are far the best available in English, 
and it is to be hoped that his book will do 
something to dispel the dismal reputation that 
Ephrem has somehow acquired as a poet among 
English-speaking scholars—a legacy, it seems, 
of F. C. Burkitt/s strictures. Whereas Burkitt 
was trying to extract from Ephrem information 
that his writings were not willing to yield up, 
Murray is prepared to accept Ephrem's poetry 
on its own terms, and as a result the reader can 
begin to see, even by way of translation, 
wherein Ephrem's true poetio stature lies. 

One of the many interesting features that 
emerges from this book is the extent of the 
survival, in this thoroughly Christian litera- 
turo, of ancient Mesopotamian imagery, divine 
epithets, and even literary genres. Although 
soholars like Widengren have already pointed 
to this particular component of early Syriac 
Christianity, it is the merit of the present work 
to view this phenomenon in a wider setting. 
One of the areas where this Mesopotamian 
background is particularly prominent is in the 
mercantile imagery, very dear to the early 
Syriac writers (of. pp. 174-5, 250-1). An 
intriguing instance of Mesopotamian influence, 
not touched on anywhere in the book, is to be 
found in the term limen hayye ‘ emporium of 
Life/salvation’ (e.g. Ephrem, Hymnen Abr. 
Qid., I11.1.2) : lémen(a) is, of course, the Greek 
loan-word, ‘ harbour’, but here and in a few 
places elsewhere in Ephrem, the meaning is 
‘emporium, bazaar’, rather than ‘ harbour’. 
The background to this usage is to be found in 
the Akkadian term karum, meaning both 
‘harbour’ and ‘emporium’, business being 
conducted on the quay-side of the canal. This 
meaning of limena is incidentally also to be 
found in the ‘ Hymn of the soul ° in the Acts of 
Thomas, and in Palmyrene (a long way from 
any water !). 
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It was probably as a result of the Christo- 
logical controversies centred around Ephesus 
and Chalcedon that Syriac Christianity so 
rapidly became hellenized in the course of the 
fifth century. It is for this reason that Murray 
confines himself to the earlier writers, although 
Narsai receives a mention here and there. As 
a matter of fact the old, Semitic, approach 
and way of thinking continued well into the 
sixth century in certain circles and contexts, 
above all, perhaps, in the poetry of Jacob of 
Serugh (d. 521), a study of whom would 
provide an interesting complement to the 
present work. 

As mentioned above, the translations that 
Murray offers are very successful. Since, how- 
ever, Ephrem in particular has such a very 
compact style, there are inevitably some 
obseurer passages where not everyone will 
agree with the interpretation given in this 
book. To take a single example: on p. 125 
the ‘ Commentary of the Diatessaron ’, xxi.11, 
is quoted in connexion with Ephrem’s rich 
understanding of John xix, 34; Murray follows 
Leloir’s rendering here, and this seems to me 
to be slightly astray on two points, one small, 
the other rather more important: ‘‘‘ There 
came forth blood and water", which is his 
Church, and it is built on him’. For ‘ on him’ 
the Syriac has ‘le(y)% (fem.), not ‘law(hy), and 
the suffix will refer to dafneh, ‘ his side’. The 
end of the paragraph is rendered as follows: 

The olive is the symbol of Christ, for from him 
spring milk, water and oil; milk for babes, 
water for young men, and oil for the sick. 
Likewise the ‘‘ Olive " gave these also, water 
and blood, in his death, and gave oil in (or by) 
his death ’. I doubt the last sentence can really 
be extracted from the Syriac, and the correct 
translation would seem to be on the following 
lines: ‘ The olive is a symbol of Christ; from 
it well forth ‘‘ milk ” (or juice) and water and 
oil (cf. Hymnen de fide, LXV.7, quoted on p. 
127): milk for children, water for young 
adults, oil for the sick. So too ‘‘ water and 
blood " (issue from Christ). The olive, when 
** killed", provides the former, Christ, when 
killed, provides the latter ’. 

These, however, are small blemishes, and as 
a whole this is an admirable book, sympathetic, 
wide-ranging and always balanced. No better 
introduction to the intriguing world of early 
Syriac Christianity is available. At the end 
there is a useful set of tables, showing the 
distribution of certain ‘ testimonia °, and one 
listing titles of Christ found in this literature. 
'The book is well indexed and beautifully pro- 
duced; the dust-jacket with the silver dish 
from the Hermitage, depicting the Crucifixion 
and inscribed in Syriac, is an additional 
pleasure. 

S. P. BROOK 
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WiunLiAM G. Youna:. Patriarch, shah 
and caliph: a study of the relationships 
of the Church of the East with the 
Sassanid empire and the early cali- 
phates up to 820 A.D., with special 
reference to available translated 
Syriac sources. [(Christian Study 
Centre Series, No. 8.)] [1], xiii, 222 pp. 
Rawalpindi: Christian Study Centre, 
1974. Rs. 15. 


The aim of this book (based on the author's 
dootoral dissertation) is to study the relation- 
Ship of the Nestorian Church with the state 
from the Sassanid up to the early ‘Abbasid 
period. In considering the fate of a minority 
church during this period the author's interest 
is a practical one, and at the end some lessons 
for minority churches today are drawn. The 
book is thus meant primarily for the non- 
specialist reader. 

Although the work has several obvious de- 
fects, it will nevertheless serve a useful purpose 
in that it gives a reasonably reliable picture cf 
certain aspects of the Church of the East during 
this period, and this is particularly welcome 
since there is so little literature of a non-specia- 
list nature on the subject. The sources are 
allowed to speak for themselves as much as 
possible, and good use has been made, in 
particular, of the correspondence of two very 
energetic patriarchs, Isho‘yahb JI and 
Timothy I. The extracts are throughout 
translated in a commendably lively style. 

While the more general reader will find this 5 
helpful book, the specialist will certainly feel 
dissatisfaction on a number of accounts. 
Obviously it is unsatisfactory to have to work, 
as the author does, from translations of the 
sources; although most of the relevant Syriac 
texts are available translated into a European 
language, and have been used, there exist other 
important ones which have either never been 
translated, or whose translations have eluded 
the author; this applies in particular to the 
Persian martyr acts, where the translations/ 
summaries by Braun and Hoffmann could have 
been of help. The almost total neglect of the 
secondary literature (scattered, but quite 
extensive) on the subject is perplexing, and 
means that many helpful insights (quite apart 
from details of fact) have been missed. Thus, 
for example, although Fiey’s Assyrie chrétienne 
is indeed quoted and used at times, his nu- 
merous articles, often very relevant to the sub- 
ject, have been passed over entirely; again, 
while considerable use is made of Tritton’s The 
caliphs and their non-Muslim subjects, A. 
Fattal’s Le statut légal des non-musulmans en 
pays d'lslam is evidently unknown to the 
author. Also tiresome are the numerous small 
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factual inacouracies, such as the statement 
(p. 88) that Sahdona became a Jacobite (read 
* Chalcedonian °). For the early period heavy 
reliance is put on the Chronicle of Arbela 
(definitely not by Meshihazkha), but one does 
not have to follow Fiey’s suspicions about the 
authorship in order to sense a need for very 
considerable caution in employing it as a 
reliable source here. 

It is weaknesses such as thoes just outlined 
that wil prove vexing to the more critically- 
minded reader, but, in that works on the his- 
tory of the Church of the East are few and far 
between, this book will certainly prove helpful 
for the more general reader, even though on 
many points of detail it cannot be treated as a 
very reliable guide. 

(Although there is no mention of this on the 
title-page or elsewhere, an accompanying 
leaflet states that this volume is No. 8 in the 
Christian Study Centre Series (Rawalpindi)). 


S, P. BROOK 


J. O. Lzrsowrrz and S. Manovs (ed.): 
Moses Maimonides: On the causes of 
symptoms. 263 pp., 3 plates. Berkeley, 
etc.: University of California Press, 
[91974]. $12. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £6.60.) 


This is à composite volume, the starting- 
point for which was the discovery of a manu- 
script containing most of a Hebrew translation 
of Maimonides’ De causis accidentium. This 
MS is reproduced in facsimile, with notes 
correcting the mistakes. Parallel with this is 
the English translation by A. Bar-Sela, H. E. 
Hoff, and E. Faris of the Arabio original, 
previously published in Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society in 1964. In 
the accompanying commentary, by Leibowitz, 
the Hebrew variants are mentioned, and the 
medical details are discussed. This section is 
followed by an essay by M. Plessner on the 
Arabic MSS and a reprint of the Arabic text 
published by H. Kroner in 1928; this in its 
turn is followed by an expanded transcript of 
that part of the Latin translation, attributed 
to Johannes Capuensis, that is found in the 
first printed edition of c. 1477, and by an edi- 
tion, by F. Klein-Franke, of the hitherto un- 
published part of this translation. In addition 
to this, the volume contains an essay by 
Leibowitz on the medical contents of the 
treatise, a catalogue of the materia medica by 
Marcus, and a palaeographical essay on the 
Hebrew MS by M. Beit-Arié. 

All the work appears to have been very 
competently done. ' I have only two reserva- 
tions: first, that I do not like the publication 
of facsimiles of MSS with notes in place of 
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proper editions, and second, that I wish that 
the Arabio text had been re-edited. Plessner 
suggests a number of corrections to the latter, 
but it seems to me that it would have been 
possible, and desirable, to find someone who 
could have provided an entirely revised edition. 

I find it slightly odd that there should be 
internal disagreement about whether the Latin 
translation was made from the Arabic or the 
Hebrew. Leibowitz follows Steinschneider in 
believing that the translator worked exclu- 
sively from & Hebrew text, while Plessner 
advances evidence to show ‘ that in all proba- 
bility, the Latin translation was made directly 
from the Arabic text’. It appears likely that 
Plessner is correot, but I am surprised that 
comparatively little attention has been paid 
to this point, and I should have thought that 
the pool of experts employed on this project 
could have arrived at a consensus. 

I would also take issue with Leibowitz over 
his statement in the introduction that: ‘In 
general, the early Hebrew and Latin transla- 
tions of the medical works greatly help toward 
the understanding of the original Arabic 
texts’. I agree that translations may be 
valuable for restoring the text of the original, 
but I have never found them of great value for 
understanding the content. 

This is a useful volume; there are not many 
works of which the Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin 
versions are easily available. It is good also to 
have the essays and commentary that are 
presented here, in addition to the various texts. 


SN J. N. MATTOOK 


Joser VAN Ess: Zwischen Hadit und 
Theologie: Studien zum Entstehen 
prädestinatianischer Überlieferung. 
(Studien zur Sprache, Geschichte und 
Kultur des islamischen Orients, Neue 
Folge, Bd. 7.) xii, 218 pp. Berlin, 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1975. 
DM 108. 


Analysis of polemic is notoriously difficult. 
The pertinent literature is almost without 
exception stereotyped, containing rather more 
of convention and standard fopot than of the 
kind of evidence which might be used to 
demonstrate a specific historical environment. 
The basic problem—diffusion or polygenesis— 
is, thus, practically insoluble, and most espe- 
cially within the several strands of monotheist 
tradition, where the data, so to speak, are 
always the same. For Islam it has often, even 
traditionally, been alleged that the formulation 
of dogma was directly, and necessarily, genera- 
ted by external polemic, with sectaries of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition (e.g. Schreiner, 
Fritsch, Becker, Abel, Goldziher, Steinschnei- 
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der, Khoury, Sahas, Seale, etc.). It is, on the 
other hand, still possible, and at the moment 
rather more fashionable,' to interpret the 
elaboration of Islam as a local phenomenon, 
explicable in terms of its own internal momen- 
tum. Such may not have been the intention of 
Professor van Ess, but it is certainly, at least 
to this reader, the impression conveyed by his 
detailed, subtle, and exhaustive argument. 

The material selected for analysis here is the 
hadith literature accommodated to and/or pro- 
duced by the theological controversy: pre- 
destination v. free will. Investigation of the 
hadith is threefold: from the point of view of 
content, of form, and of ascription. Among 
the author’s conclusions are that evolution of 
the controversy may be dated to the century 
and a half between 670 and 815, that it was 
confined largely to Syria (where the impetus 
was political) and to Iraq (where it was theo- 
logical), and that in its earliest stages the 
debate reflects elementary scriptural exegesis. 
The methodological centre-piece is provided 
by a typology of relevant materials (pp. 73-4) : 
substantive—general v. specific; and formal— 
primary v. secondary. By reference to these 
categories it becomes possible to distinguish, on 
the one hand, between vague affirmations of a 
preordained design in Divine Creation and the 
pointed argument that God is the sole agent in 
each and every human action; and on the 
other, between arguments formulated especi- 
ally to deal with these problems and other 
dicta, originating elsewhere and adapted to the 
terms of the controversy. 

In his introductory chapter (pp. 1-55) the 
author provides four illustrations of how 
hadiths are created out of rudimentary exe- 
gesis: in nos. 2-3-4 the tafsir is explicit, in no. 
I implicit only. Now, it seems to me not quite 
impossible that in the latter the anecdote was 
antecedent to its scriptural props (Q xxu, 5 
and xx, 13-14), and that even in no. 3, the 
slogan may have been the source, rather than 
the explanation, of Q xor, 7, 10 (see pp. 16, 45 
resp.). The likelihood of such would have to be 
carefully assessed, but it just might be that in 
the ‘ pre-hadith" stage of this controversy we 
are also dealing with pre-canonical, or even 
non-canonical versions of scripture, as for 
example, in Ubaiy’s variant to Q xvm, 80, 
adduced here in another context (p. 110). 
Similarly, for no. 2, the chronological relation 
between Q vu, 172, and the anonymous 
khabar in ‘ Umar’s epistle is not absolutely 
clear (pp. 33, 35: ‘ nachtraglich ° ?). 

In ch. ii (pp. 56-74) are several suggestive 
references to the exclusively scriptural basis of 
argument pro et contra in this controversy, e.g. 
the treatises of Hasan al-Basri, of Hasan b. 
Muh. b. al-Hanafiyya, the letter of ‘Abdallah b. 
Tbid, and to a large extent, the epistle of 
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‘Umar Ii. Now, I should myself be inclined to 
regard these documents as not merely, or at 
least something more than, witness to the free 
will—predestination controversy, namely, as 
ammunition in the struggle for recognition of 
the several sources of the shari'a (usul), and 
here especially for the document of revelation. 
I have dealt with this problem elsewhere and 
even ventured to propose a somewhat later 
date for the Risala fi 'l-Qadar of Hasan al-Basri 
(Quranic studies, ch. iv. 2). From my reading of 
the text in Abii Nu‘aym, I should say that 
"Umar's epistle belongs to the same category 
of doctrinal testimonia, though I have not yet 
seen the new edition with commentary in van 
Ess, Anfänge muslimischer Theologie (Beirut, 
1974 ?). My observation could be thought to 
lend some support to that of the author, who 
seems (pp. 64 ff.) to regard the Qadariyya as 
primary opposition to the ahl al-hadith. Such 
an identification would of course tend to make 
the free will—predestination controversy @ 
secondary aspect of a rather more significant 
issue: the sources (usūl) dispute, which 
reached its apogee and (partial) resolution in 
the first half of the third/ninth century, i.e. at 
the very end of the period proposed by van Ess 
for the heyday of the Qadariyya. 

An alternative identification, found passim 
here, is that equating predestinarian utterance 
with support for the Umayyad dynasty and 
conversely, the Qadariyya with opposition to 
Syria and the Umayyads. It is here, and in 
my opinion only here, that the author's isnad 
analysis is productive: in the delineation of 
a ‘ Konfessionsgeographie’ (‘ Zusammenfas- 
sung’: pp. 179-94), in which the opposition 
Syria—Iraq is rendered theologically as well as 
politically meaningful. And yet, associatians 
such as these can generate anomalies: ‘ Die 
Prüdestinationshadite sind gar nicht nur 
Ausdruck umaiyadenfreundlicher Ideologie, 
sondern Ergebnis einer merkwürdigen ‘ Alli- 
anz ”, einer geistigen Verwandschaft zwischen 
den umaiyadischen Regierungskreisen und 
ihren  erbittersten Feinden, den Si‘iten’ 
(p. 190). Merkwtürdig, indeed: I must confess 
that I am not convinced, and prefer infinitely 
the alignment alluded to above. The author's 
efforts to draw chronological (rather than 
topographical) conclusions from his isndd 
analysis I find even less persuasive. That the 
findings of Goldziher and Schacht had even- 
tually to be modified is, I suppose, under- 
standable, but I have not found the theories of 
Sezgin and Abbott a satisfactory substitute. 
It seems to me that van Ess has decided, on the 
basis of such literature as the several treatises 
mentioned above, just when the Qadariyya 
and their opponents were likely to have 
flourished (i.e. 670-815) and to have assessed 
his tsndds accordingly (pp. 180-1), not without 
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some attention to the problems of chronology 
and authenticity attaching to those treatises 
(the addendum to p. 182, n. 3, leaves the im- 
pression that not much thought has gone into 
this matter) Something of a Zirkelschluss (cf. 
p. 180) ? 

Ch. iii (pp. 75-87), iv (pp. 88-97), v (pp. 
98-114), and vi (pp. 115-51) provide illustra- 
tion of the author's hadith typology (see above). 
Worthy of mention here is the virtual absence 
of scripture and/or exegesis in the arsenal of 
the predestinarian school (e.g. pp. 75, 77, 86; 
and cf. the author's article in ZI, second ed., 
s.v. ‘Kadariyya’), again suggestive of usil 
rather than kalüm, controversy. Of consider- 
able significance is the collection of hadith 
material exhibiting specifically predestinarian 
arguments (pp. 88 ff), ie. problems arising 
out of the act of adultery/fornication. The 
Nestorian parallel (p. 94) is noteworthy; 
equally significant and closer to home is the 
polemic attaching to the dyat al-rajm, the 
centre-piece of fiqh controversy (see Quranic 
studies, ch. iv. 3). Ch. vii (pp. 152-78), retailing 
the efforts towards compromise, is a useful 
reminder of the intellectual insolubility of the 
problem: the antithesis between free will and 
predestination was theological rather than 
existential. From the point of view of the 
human agent there was always a choice, 
however clear the matter may have seemed 
sub specie aeternilalis. = 

Most of this material, pro ef-contra, can be 
related to the recurrent problems of epistemo- 
logy (usél al-din), not much touched uj..n by 
the author, save at pp. 75 ff. (‘ Schicksal und 
Schreibrohr’). The equation of scriptural 
revelation with celestial register provoked an 
exegesis both ahistorical and predestinarian 
which, however cogent the scriptural testi- 
monia in favour of free will, dictated the even- 
tual course of dogmatic theology. The contri- 
bution of hadith was of course not insignificant : 
as in every other branch of kalam and fiqh, so 
here sunna (videlicet sunnat al-nabi) filled the 
office of final arbiter and often, as van Ess 
has demonstrated, provided & point of de- 
parture. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


VICENTE CANTARINO: Arabic poetics in 
the golden age: selection of texts 
accompanied by a preliminary study. 
(Studies in Arabic Literature : Supple- 
ments to the Journal of Arabic 
Literature, Vol. rv.) viu, 221 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975. Guilders 52. 
This must be a book for beginners, or non- 

starters. More or less evenly divided between 

what the author calls a ‘ preliminary study’ 
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(pp. 9-99) and translations of 12 specimens of 
classical Arabic writing on the art of poetry 
(pp. 103-220, at least half of which, despite 
the author’s claim on p. 5, are available in 
translation), it seems, if I may borrow the 
phrase from Richard Walzer, to have ‘ been 
prepared in some kind of intellectual desert’ 
(Greek into Arabic, 65: re Tkatsch on the 
Arabic versions of Aristotle’s Poetica). After 
all the valuable and interesting work done in 
the field of medieval Arabic rhetoric (Bone- 
bakker, Gabrieli, von Grunebaum, Ritter, inter 
alia), one cannot guess what purpose this work 
is meant to serve. There is neither index nor 
bibliography, the translations are without 
notes or commentary, technical terms (the very 
essence of rhetorical criticism) are seldom 
indicated, even more rarely defined, and never 
collated. 

Dr. Cantarino introduces his ‘ preliminary 
study’ with a discussion of Qur'anio $'9üz 
which hardly does justice to its major theorist 
al-Baqillani (here misconstrued, p. 14), who 
in fact rejected arguments for az based on 
scriptural rhetoric (see [‘jaz al-Qur'ün, Cairo, 
1963, 112, a pomt made by von Grunebaum 
more than 25 years ago, cf. A tenth-century 
document, pp. xviii, 54-5; idem, Kritik und 
Dichtkunst, p. 89, n. 10). But the crux here, 
evidently not considered by Cantarino, is that 
the faotor of 'inimitability ' not merely does 
not belong to a theory of poetics, but indeed 
disqualifies any work so described from 
inclusion in an aesthetic canon. And that, of 
course, was the actual fate of scripture in the 
development of Arabic rhetoric (and grammar), 
despite considerable lip-service paid to its 
linguistic status (see my Quranic studies, 
ch. iii). That Arabic is essentially the language 
of Islam (pp. 11 ff.) is correct and worth saying, 
but the author seems to be unaware of the 
many doctrinal and polemical reasons that 
ninth-century Muslims might have had for 
stressing the significance in the historical 
image of their community of such cultural 
components as Arabian tribal society and 
fasühat al-jihiliyya. And it is there, in a 
specifically sectarian milieu, that the concept 
of the * golden age’ (pp. 20 ff.) was developed, 
as á logical counterpart to the Biblical and 
Qumranic Wüstentradition. 

Now, in his discussion of ‘ Poetry: lie or 
truth °’ (pp. 27-40), it is only at the very end 
that the author alludes to what, in my opinion, 
was the source of the entire dispute: namely, 
the Hellenic distinctions between the aims of 
philosophy and poetry (Plato, Respublica, 
bk. x), and between the kinds of truth ex- 
pressed respectively in poetry and history 
(Aristotle, Poetica, 1449, 1451, 1459). I am not 
certain that that is what Cantarino intends 
with his ‘ the meaning of “‘ truth " and “‘ lie" 
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in a poetic context had completely changed to 
mean 8 faithful reproduction of reality and its 
subjective distortion respectively’ (p. 40), 
but he must have seen that kadhib is not only 
antithetically opposed to sidg, but also that it 
is a synonym of such creative categories as 
majaz, mubülagha, takhyil, and ikihtildg. The 
real problem here is one of defining the mime- 
tic procedure, not of the ‘ ethical ’ character of 
poets and their works, which, however, did 
figure, with appropriate references to Hellenic 
origins, in the work of Ibn Sina (cf. BSOAS, 
xxxvil, 2, 1975, 433). But even then the 
semantic burden of ‘ ethic’ is social (paideia) 
rather than personal: not the personal inte- 
gtity of poets but the educative intention of 
poetry, an element which does not figure 
significatively in the development of Arabic 
poeties. 

In what seems to be the principal argument 
of his ‘ preliminary study’ (pp. 70-99), the 
author is concerned to define the mimetic 
procedure as set out by those theorists here 
described as following ‘ the Aristotelian way '. 
This is not the first time that such has been 
undertaken, and some very good use could 
have been made of W. Heinrichs’s Arabische 
Dichtung und griechische Poetik (Beirut, 1969 : 
see BSOAS, XXX, 3, 1970, 615-17), as well as 
of I. Dahiyat, Avicenna’s commentary on the 
Poetics of Aristotle (Leiden, 1974: see BSOAS, 
xxxvII, 2, 1975, 432-3). Here, on the other 
hand, the implications of the Aristotelian 
legacy for Arabic poetics are introduced 
gradually in the preceding sections (pp. 40-69), 
turning, as far as I can discern from the 
author’s opaque style, upon the worn and 
never very meaningful dichotomy form (/afz)— 
content (ma'nà). The overriding preoccupation 
of Arabic theorists with the former might have 
recommended a structuralist approach to their 
work, rather than attempting (as here) to 
establish links between word and world by 
redefining the local renderings of Greek 
mimesis. Incidentally, I see no reason for 
adducing or rejecting the contrast between 
Aristotle’s influence upon Arabic poetics and 
upon Huropean Renaissance humanism (p. 
64): the latter was also derived from an un- 
interrupted tradition, evident in the work of 
Horace and Quintilian. As for the term takhyzl 
(tmaginatio), it may be worth pointing out that 
for al-Farabi it is the equivalent of Neo- 
Platonic phantasia, indicating a productive as 
well as a reproductive (mimetic) process (cf. 
Walzer, Greek into Arabic, 211-13, and the ref. 
to Pseudo-Longinus), a notion also found in 
Aristotle himself (see V. Zuckerkandl, ‘ Mime- 
sis’, Merkur, xu, 3, 1958, 225-40). It might 
well be that employment of the term mimetic 
is, with respect to the creative process in 
takhyil, just a little misleading (pp. 82 ff.), 
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and that the structuralist conception of an 
enclosed verbal system would provide a more 
appropriate framework for discussion of 
(Arabic) poetics, than one derived from distinc- 
tions between ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ 
truth. Moreover, Cantarino has noticed 
(pp. 90 ff.) the antithetical relation between 
takhyil and muhakah, not an easy thing to do in 
the light of their collocation in such writers as 
Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, and al-Qartàjanni. The 
point must be that ‘truth’ and ‘ falsehood’ 
are, in a theory of poetics, not moral but logical 
categories to be assessed according to the 
explicit verbal system of literature rather thon 
to the implicit moral system of a ' reflected 
reality '. The latter activity was confined to the 
field of rhetoric (khifaba). 

The 12 texts translated here include a 
representative seleotion of writers, though in 
my opinion Ibn Qutayba would have been a 
better choice than Mubarrad (pp. 103-8), 
whose grasp of theory can hardly be compared 
with that of the others in this collection. These 
are all well known, at least to scholars (and I 
am not at all certain that they can be recom- 
mended to anyone else), for whom the trans- 
lations here wil undoubtedly provide more 
problems than solutions, e.g. what is to be 
gained by translating lafz in al-Farabi as 
‘ phonetic compound ' (p. 110) and as ‘ word ’ 
in al-‘Askari (p. 128)? ‘Analogy’ in al- 
Qartajanni (p. 209) is more likely in that con- 
text to be ‘syllogism’ (i.e. qiyas); ‘joint’ 
and ‘loose’ speech [sic] for nazm and nathr 
(manzim and manthir) in Ibn Rashiq (pp. 
141 ff.) is not really to be commended, eto, etc. 
The transcription of Arabic words and names 
throughout this book is very uneven, some 
errors so consistent as to provoke the suspicion 
that they are not the result merely of careless- 
ness, e.g. gasida passim. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


MoHAMED AHMED SHERIF: Ghazali’s 
theory of virtue. (Studies in Islamic 
Philosophy and Science.) xiii, 205 pp. 
Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1975. 


An important part of the aim of the authar 
of this work is to show the unity of al-Ghazàli's 
thought about ethical matters. The problem is 
constituted by the existence of three strands 
in his thought, which the author refers to as 
* philosophic virtues ’, ‘ religious-legal virtues ', 
and ‘ mystical virtues’. The solution of the 
problem is along the following lines. Al- 
Ghazüli approved of the philosophie virtues 
because of * their usefulness for the attainmert 
of happiness in general.... Thisinitial accep- 
tance, however, was later qualified by his 
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singling out particular aspects of these virtues, 
introducing specific changes in some of them, 
and adding other elements in others. The pur- 
pose of all these changes and modifications was 
to prepare these philosophio virtues for a role 
that differs radically from their usual function 
in philosophic ethical theory’ (p. 161). This 
role is to ‘ serve as a basis for the higher levels 
of virtue ’ (p. 162). The philosophic virtues by 
themselves are not efficacious in the attainment 
of happiness, since ‘ unaided reason does not 
know how to seek God's assistance; for this, 
man must have recourse to divine command- 
ments which become known through revela- 
tion’, and the Islamic religious-legal virtues 
are the fulfilment of these commandments. 
The author then distinguishes between * happi- 
ness ? and * ultimate happiness ’, and maintains 
that for the latter a man must seek to acquire 
the mystical virtues. ‘To harmonize the 
religious-legal virtues with the mystical virtues 
Ghazali presents the latter as the internal 
(bitin) aspects of the divine commandments’ 
(p. 163). 

Such is the main thesis of this book, and in 
its broad lines it is attractive and acceptable, 
even if one may feel some uneasiness at the 
inclusion of ‘ theological virtues’ (p. 78), such 
as ‘ divine assistance’ and ‘ guidance’, in an 
ethical discussion. In the detailed accounts of 
the virtues there is much of value. Un- 
fortunately the author at one or two points 
couples this main thesis with the assertion that 
* the attempt to explain (Ghazali's) discussion 
of certain traditions of virtue in terms of the 
development of his thought are ultimately un- 
tenable (p. 163). In particular he holds that 
the ‘ three elements...are all present in the 
same books, especially in Ghazali's two major 
works, the Criterion and the Revival’ (p. 21). 
The author, however, has completely failed to 
show that the mystical virtues are present in 
the ‘Criterion’ (so. Mizén al-‘amal); and 
indeed it would be surprising to find them there 
since the ‘ Criterion” was written before al- 
Ghazali’s adoption of the Sifi life. This work 
expresses rather an ‘ initial acceptance’ (sc. 
of the philosophic virtues and the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the mean) which ‘ was later quali- 
fied? (p. 161). In such phrases (and in others 
like * shift of emphasis ’ on p. 68) the author in 
fact admits a development which he denies in 
theory, as if development were something dis- 
creditable, instead of being a normal manifesta- 
tion of human growth. What the author has 
proved—and this is important—is that in the 
* Revival ’ (Zhya’) certain elements of philoso- 
phical ethics, such as its psychology and the 
doctrine of the mean, have been retained and 
made the basis of a theoretical account of the 
religious-legal and mystical virtues. 

This is not the place to reply to personal 
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criticisms, but perhaps the present reviewer 
may be allowed to correct certain misrepresen- 
tations of his own views. Thus on p. 174 he is 
said, 1n an article in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1952, to have argued ‘ on the 
basis of this latter date (sc. 500/1100) ... that 
the Criterion is unauthentic °. This is false on 
two counts: firstly, the reviewer has never 
accepted a later date for this work, but places 
it shortly after 1095 (Muslim intellectual, 67) ; 
and secondly, he has never argued that the 
* Criterion ’ is unauthentio on the whole but on 
p. 45 of the article in question lists as authentic 
some 65 pp. of the ‘ Criterion ° containing the 
basic exposition of the doctrine of the mean; 
this page is neglected or overlooked by Dr. 
Sherif. ‘The alleged change of view (p. 176) 
is thus only in the author’s imagination, 
though it is indeed the case that the re- 
viewer's original arguments have been sup- 
plemented by one based on the absence in 
later works of references to the ‘ Criterion ’. 
The author has paid the reviewer the compli- 
ment of quoting three times (with slight 
modifications) from his translation of the 
Mungidh, but has not acknowledged this. 

A further small matter may be noted. On 
pp. 15-17 the author summarizes certain views 
of al-Risala al-laduniyya. He mentions in a 
note the rejection of the authenticity of this 
work by Asin Palacios, Bouyges, and the pre- 
sent reviewer, but gives no defence of his 
acceptance of it as authentic. Short of such a 
defence, it would have been better to omit this 
material from this work, since it adds nothing 
to the general argument. Finally, a plea may 
be made for greater consideration for readers, 
when references are given to the Ihya’, by 
including the bab and its subdivisions as well 
as the kitab. There are so many editions that 
references by page are virtually useless. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


JAMES T. MowmzoE (comp. and tr.): 
Hispano-Arabic poetry: a student 
anthology. xvii, 402 pp. Berkeley, 
etc.: University of California Press, 
1974. $20. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £11.) 


A practical project this, competently and 
tastefully executed, which ought to be of value 
in the introduction to students of a rather 
specialized branch of Arabio literature. Dr. 
Monroe is quite candid about his modest inten- 
tions, draws freely upon and acknowledges the 
considerable work of predecessors in this field, 
and provides in his introduction (pp. 3-71) a 
straightforward but critical statement of the 
historical and cultural environment in which 
were produced the 43 poems of his anthology. 
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Also included are biographical notes on the 
poets (pp. xiii-xvii), a glossary of technical 
terms (pp. 391-3), and a bibliography (pp. 
395-402). The poems themselves are provided 
with linear/numbered (prose) translations en 
‘ace, and an occasional note identifying per- 
sons, places, variants, and colloquialisms. The 
selection covers the period from the beginning 
of the tenth to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
turies, from the proclamation of the Cordovan 
caliphate to the Christian conquest of Nasrid 
Granada, reflecting thus almost the entire 
trajectory of Islamic culture in Spain. Eight 
poets are represented by more than one com- 
position, and the final piece in the collection is 
anonymous: & simple but plaintive appeal to 
the Muslim East for help against the Christian 
invader of Andalus. The poems vary in quality 
but would appear to exhibit most of the 
literary phenomena of the period. Thematic 
and rhetorical analyses of several of them 
appear in the introduction, interspersed with 
observations on concomitant developments in 
architecture, coinage, and urbanism. To that 
discussion and the bibliography could be added 
Vadet on eastern courtly poetry (BSOAS, 
XXXI, 1, 1970, 206-8), Bargebuhr on the 
Alhambra (BSOAS, xxxim, 1, 1970, 208-9), 
Heinrichs on al-Qartajanni (BSOAS, XXX, 3, 
1970, 615-17), and Stern on Hispano-Arabic 
strophic poetry (BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1975, 
434-5), none of them essential but all useful, 
particularly Vadet, 267-316, for the theories 
of Ibn Hazm. 

Now, the texts and translations (pp. 74-389) 
admit of a good deal more commentary than is 
here provided, and occasionally of emendation 
or alternative interpretation. But it would be 
superfluous, for a book of this kind, to chal- 
lenge every line: so one example shall do for 
many—the anonymous appeal from Granada 
to Istanbul at the end of the fifteenth century 
(poem no. 43, pp. 376-89). Its value is less 
aesthetic than historical and I select it at 
random, though not without some grounds for 
supposing that this particular item is less 
familiar to the author than some of the other 
pieces in his collection. To begin with, the 
background is rather more complex than is 
indicated in the note on pp. 376-7: one can 
trace the history of this and related pheno- 
mena, vie Mamlük Egypt, at least to 1365 (e.g. 
in a number of studies by Colin, Atiya, Ahwünt, 
‘Inān, Hoenerbach, Seco de Lucena) The 
pattern of diplomatic relations turned not only 
upon aid for the Muslim West, but also the 
price of pepper and the status of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the immediacy of solutions to which 
is often difficult to discern in the elaborate 
chancery style. And it is chancery rhetoric 
which informs both content and struoture of 
this poem: it may be (roughly) divided into 
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inscriptio (Il. 1-15), salutatio (Il. 16-18), 
expositio (Il. 19-66), petitio (M. 67-101), and 
apprecatio (1l. 102-5). A few niceties of chan- 
cery etiquette are absent, e.g. sanctio, corro- 
boratio, date, and sign manual, though there 
was probably an tnvocatio (basmala/hamdala) 
at the very beginning of the original document. 
The phraseology and even syntax are drawn 
almost exclusively from chancery formulae, 
and the abundance of internal rhyme (first 
hemistich in -nà/-kunm, eto.), brings, despite the 
metre, the composition very close to rhymed 
prose. A few points of detail: the firat 15 
lines are a greeting, and though the translation 
* peace be upon’ is acceptable, the first line at 
least really ought to read ‘ With a noble, en- 
during, and ever fresh greeting I single out my 
Lord the best of caliphs’; in l. 5 jund and 
atrak probably refer to janissaries and sipahis 
(infantry and cavalry); in 1. 6 milla is ' con- 
fession ^; there is a pun on 'abid/'ibad ' slaves ' 
inl.9; in 1. 10 bakr min al-rüm is a metaphor 
for Christian armies; inl. 13 a‘laj might better 
be rendered * infidels’; in 1. 19 introducing the 
expositio the finite verb, though perfect, is to be 
translated (i.e. understood) as imperfect/ 
present, an ancient syntactic convention for 
contracts, petitions, eto (see below); in 1. 29 
ayyüm is probably ‘ battles’; in l. 34 read 
‘ritual prayer? for salat, and shari‘a is of 
course more than ‘religious law’; in l. 37 
note the use of suljan for the Christian ruler 
(here it may be pointed out that in Andalus 
the semantic shift from abstract to title is 
attested already in the ‘epic’ of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, printed here pp. 74-129, see Il. 207, 
263, 376, and thus considerably earlier than the 
date proposed by Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de 
l'Espagne musulmane, 1t, p. 376, n. 1); in 1. 38 
aman and dhimma are respectively safe-con- 
duct and treaty; in l. 42 masahif refers to 
scripture (and especially in l. 44); in l. 67 
introducing the petitio sa’alna is * we beseech ' ; 
in l. 70 salikin and 'árifin are saints and holy 
men (mystics); in l, 74 hujja is ‘ authority '; 
in 1. 93 kasra is more likely to be * affliction ’. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Fuat Sezar: Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums. Bd. v. Mathematik bis 
ca. 430 H. xv, 515 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1974. Guilders 140. 


This work is the fifth volume of a massive 
attempt to replace Brockelmann’s Geschichte 
der arabischen Literatur with an up-to-date 
equivalent. Because of the vast amount of 
material brought to light and the volume of 
research carried out on Arabic literature since 
the last edition of Brockelmann appeared, an 
enormous amount of work is involved. The 
author therefore—since a co-operative attempt 
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failed to materialize—has had to tackle the 
work in sections, first restricting himself to the 
period up to about 430/1038 and then dividing 
the work by subject, dealing with each subject 
in a separate volume. 

Bd. 1, published in 1967, dealt with religious 
and historical literature. Bd. mm, on medicine, 
pharmacy, zoology, and veterinary science, 
and Bd. Iv, on alchemy, chemistry, botany, and 
agriculture, followed in 1970 and 1971 respec- 
tively. 

Bd. 1 was produced much more on the lines of 
Brockelmann’s original work, but the more 
detailed subdivision involved in the scientific 
sections of the work (Bd. nr-iv have four 
sequences each) and the placing of the sections 
in different volumes, has resulted in a fractiona- 
lization which weakens the form of the work. 

The arrangement used for the last edition of 
Brockelmann was very difficult and Sezgin 
found that it was necessary to rewrite the work 
rather than re-edit it or produce further sup- 
plements. In rewriting it, however—at least in 
Bd. nr onwards—he has introduced a new 
feature; lengthy essays of introduction to the 
subject and shorter essays on some of the more 
important authors. It is on the content of these 
essays that reviewers have criticized Sezgin in 
reviews of the earlier volumes. In them he 
introduces his own theories of the history and 
development of the subject in hand; theories 
which are surprisingly different from and often 
opposed to those of the recognized experts in 
the field. This rather conflicts with the usual 
principle of bibliography where the biblio- 
grapher aims at making himself as unobtrusive 
as possible. 

Apart from academic objections to Sezgins’s 
theories, the form given to the work, in my 
opinion, fails to achieve its purpose. Long 
introductory essays followed by bibliographies 
of individual authors, each of which includes a 
mass of detail similar to that given by 
Brockelmann, produce an unwieldy reference 
work. The whole concept is too ambitious and 
is obviously too much for one man to undertake 
efficiently in so short a time. The historical 
essays fail for they are virtually a series of 
detached articles dealing firstly with the sub- 
ject as a whole, secondly with the Arab sources, 
and thirdly with selected authors. There is 
much repetition and referring back so that 
there is no continuous narrative for anyone 
studying the history of the subject (e.g. Arab 
mathematics in this volume). Nor is there an 
index of topics so that one can approach this 
disjointed conglomeration from the subject 
angle. 

The bibliographies fail mainly because they 
do not exist as entities apart from the articles. 
Certain points are omitted from the biblio- 
graphies because they are dealt with in the 
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preceding articles, thus making it imperative 
to read the article as part of the operation of 
searching for a reference. 

The arrangement, emphasizing one subject 
at a time, means that authors who write on 
more than, one subject have to be split among 
several volumes. Although Brockelmann has 
subject divisions, polymath authors are entered 
only in one place with all their works together. 
Prolific authors, however, have their works 
subdivided if this is possible. So many Arab 
authors are polymaths that subject division is 
always tricky. Sezgin, however, divides 
mathematics from astronomy, yet in his intro- 
ductory essay he spends a long time in showing 
how early mathematics was for a great part a 
derivative of astronomy. Individual books 
can often be classified as both, and where 
exactly to put them confuses Sezgin and the 
resulting hotchpotch confuses the reader. 

In this volume on Arab mathematics, the 
introductory essay does not seem to be 
coloured by preconceived theses such as 
Plessner noticed in Bd. xit and 1v.! According 
to Sezgin, Arab mathematics arose during the 
early years of Islam as the Arabs came into 
contact with more civilized peoples, not like 
‘almost all (other) branches of Arab science’ 
(m, p. xvi) in pre-Islamic times. The essay is of 
@ very secondary nature based ultimately on a 
chronological survey of the bibliographies that 
follow. There is no attempt to mention the 
obvious improvements to mathematieal tech- 
niques or to develop a sequence of ideas like 
that given by Sabra in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, second edition (art. on ‘ilm al-hisab). It 
gives an impression that Arab mathematics 
developed in a series of spasmodio advances, 
each author adding another theorem or another 
problem to the work of his predecessors. This 
impression is heightened by the continual use 
of long quotations, one describing one develop- 
ment, followed by a quick bridging paragraph 
before the next quotation deals with the next 
development. This may be because research 
has only been carried out on isolated aspeots of 
Arab mathematics. Perhaps there is really not 
enough material on which to base a proper 
history of the subject. 

After the general introduction the book 
continues with essays on the sources; Greek, 
Indian, Middle Persian, and Syrian in that 
order. This section contains much duplication 
of what has gone before, plus a lot of unneces- 
sary padding. Is Homer as a Greek source of 
Arab mathematics really necessary ? Much 
of the text on Pythagoras and Socrates is not 
relevant. Plato is the first Greek to have a 
book against his name. Even when we come to 


1'' Egsay review: the history of Arabic 
literature ’, Ambiz, xix, 1972, 209-15. 
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Euclid, are the legends connected with him (a 
quotation) really required ? The first serious 
portion of this section is on the first translation 
and the redaction of Euclid, 20 pp. after the 
beginning of the seotion. 

When one turns to the bibliographies them- 
selves one can compare them conveniently 
with Brockelmann's work. First of all there are 
a vast number of extra entries, both new 
manuscripts discovered and later published 
editions and critical works. The list, however, 
is not exhaustive. The reference works given at 
the head of Brockelmann’s section on mathe- 
matics should at least be mentioned in a later 
bibliography. But of the seven works given 
there, Sezgin only mentions by title those in 
German. (In fact German works predominate 
throughout the essays, and also in the Literatur- 
verzeichnis. The bibliographies on the whole are 
more international) Sedillot he mentions 
throughout, but nowhere is the title of his 
work given. Colin is mentioned in the context 
but not listed. There is also material in Sabra’s 
article in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (itself 
quoted by Sezgin) which does not appear in 
Sezgin’s volume. 

The bibliographical entries are chronological, 
but the order does not agree with Brockel- 
mann: not a serious fault, but why are the 
anonymous works grouped in two distinct 
places ? 

Let us now take the entry for Khwarizmi. 
Sezgin begins with an introductory essay of 
11 pp. (5 of which consist of quotations). After 
this there appears & list of general works 
dealing with the author, which is much more 
impressive than the corresponding list in 
Brockelmann. There are, of course, numerous 
works published later than Brockelmann but 
of those mentioned by both, different page 
numbers are given for two (Ibn al-Qifti and 
Cantor). Apart from this several references 
dealing with one particular work of Khwarizmi 
are placed under that work by Brockelmann, 
but placed in this list of general works by 
Sezgin for no apparent reason. 

Khwéarizmi’s first work, al-Kitab al-mukh- 
lasar, definitely receives better treatment from 
Sezgin. Manuscripts are listed (these do not 
seem to be given by Brockelmann) and the 
iranslations and editions are noted against the 
manuscript from which they are ultimately 
taken. Extra (post-war) translations are given 
including Russian ones and a modern Persian 
one. Also Sezgin has found a manuscript com- 
mentary and a manuscript digest of the work. 
For the second work Brockelmann gives an 
Arabic title al-Jàm?' wa ’l-tafrtqg which is not 
given by Sezgin, although he comments on 
this in his introductory essay. The latter, of 
course, may not be read by all who consult 
the work. Sezgin also does not give the Latin 
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title of the 1857 edition which is given by 
Brockelmann. The paper by Gandz on this 
work is placed by Sezgin at the beginning with 
the general material. Sezgin, for the third, 
fourth, and fifth works of Khwarizmi refers the 
reader to the volumes on astronomy and 
geography which have not yet been published, 
although the work on the astrolabe has had a 
mathematical article written on it, so it is 
mentioned. 

The sixth work mentioned by Brockelmann, 
the Mukhtasar al-Sindhind is not given at all by 
Sezgin, although on p. 200 (under Indian 
sources) al-Zig by Khwárizmi, the third work 
under the heading of Sindhind, may be the 
same thing. The reference given to p. 288 is a 
general one to Khwarizml and there is no 
reference to the unpublished astronomy 
volume. This short portion of the book can 
only confirm that to work on a particular 
author one must consult both Sezgin and 
Brockelmann if one is to extract all the infar- 
mation available. 

The format of this book is good. The printing 
by Bril is always clear, but there are a con- 
siderable number of printing errors and edi- 
torial omissions. This is inevitable in such a 
detailed book. Some of them have been picked 
up in the volume itself, which contains both 
Berichtigungen and Nachirdge. There are also 
Nachtrage to Bd. u and 1v of the work and 
presumably later volumes will also contain 
Nachirage to this volume. The layout of the 
bibliographies is similar to Brockelmann: the 
use of small capitals and italics is better than 
the expanded type of the original Brockel- 
mann, but not necessarily an improvement on 
the system of his Supplement. The indexes and 
cross-references seem to be much less thorough 
than Brockelmann’s Supplementbd. xxx and not 
so clearly arranged although it is difficult to 
quote actual examples. The addition of the 
author's name in the title index should help the 
user considerably. 

In eonolusion, one still longs for & properly 
up-dated Brockelmann. Perhaps one is pre- 
judiced by using Brockelmann constantly. 
Perhaps a new plan such as Sezgin hoped for in 
his introduction would be an improvement. His 
present plan, however, is certainly no improve- 
ment. To add to this Sezgin is unreliable and 
although he presents much new material, the 
user should check everything bibliographical, 
and his historical matter and opinions should 
be considered carefully before being used again 
or quoted, 

G. R. TIBBETTS 


BARBARA KELLNER-HEINKELE: Aus 
den Aufzeichnungen des Said Giray 
Sultan: eine zeitgenössische Quelle zur 
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Geschichte des Chanats der Krim um 
die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Islam- 
kundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 28.) 
[xvi], 329 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1975. DM 44. 


Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, HS. or. oct. 923, 
contains (fols. 87-135) the unique manuscript 
of the Türih-i Said Giray Han, an autobio- 
graphical and historical compilation which is 
described by the editor of this regest-cum- 
partial translation as ‘ die ausfuhrlichste und 
kompetentiste Quelle zur Geschichte der 
Familie Giray in der ersten Halfte des 18. 
Jahrhunderts ’. 

The title of the work is slightly misleading. 
Sa‘id Giray Sultan was never fan, but merely 
one of the numerous sons of Se'üdet Giray 
(ITI, reg. 1717-24). Shortly after the accession 
of his brother Halim Giray (1755-8) he was 
appointed governor (ser‘asker) of the Nogay 
Tatars, the unruly confederation which 
exercised a preponderance in Yedisan, the 
territory between the lower Ak Su (Bug) and 
Turlu (Dniestr) rivers. As ser‘asker Sa‘id 
Giray divided his time between winter resi- 
dence at Kegeneli Koyanlik and summer camp 
at Karli Kulak (both places remaining un- 
identified). There, when not engaged with the 
intractable Nogays, he occupied himself with 
hunting, the writing of poetry (his divan sur- 
vives, bound up in the same volume as the 
TSGH) and discussions with the local ‘ulama’ 
and shaykhs. 

Opinions are divided on Sa‘id Giray’s compe- 
tence as ser'asker. Peyssonel, the French consul 
in the Crimea, believed that the great rebellion 
of the Nogays, which broke out in 1758, would 
have oceurred in the autumn of the previous 
year, had it not been for the efforts of Sa‘id 
and his brother, Hacci Giray, who was ser‘asker 
of the Bucak Horde. Halim Giray, perhaps a 
less impartial observer, regarded Sa‘id as 
unable to keep the Yedisan Nogays under 
control. In reality, he was caught between the 
ungovernable tribes and an inactive and 
temporizing hàn, himself anxious to further 
the Ottoman policy of appeasement towards 
Russia and therefore to restrain the Nogays 
from their traditional and economically neces- 
sary activity of raiding the Cossack settlements 
beyond the Bug. 

Dismissed from office on the outbreak of the 
revolt, Sa‘id Giray retired to his estates in the 
vicinity of Yanboli; the date of his death (as 
of his birth) remains unknown. 

Sa‘id Giray’s ambition—to compose a work 
which would enshrine him among the vaki‘a- 
nilvisün-i Tatar? and (as he informs us) to write 
a history worthy of Nesri and Firdausi (an 
interesting conjunction)—fell far short in the 
performance. Instead he has left us with a 
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number of what his editor rightly describes as 
‘tagebuchartige Skizzen’, which contain 
much interesting information on his own career, 
on the political and intellectual life of the 
khanate, and on life amongst the Nogays, less 
than two decades before the Crimea was over- 
taken by catastrophe. 

A. full-length study of a text which remains 
essentially unpublished presents the reviewer 
with certain problems. What the editor has 
done, using the T'SGH as a framework, is to 
take the three subjects of which Sa‘id Giray 
largely treats—the dynasty; the holders of 
high office and the ‘ulama’ who were his con- 
temporaries; and the events in Yedisan during 
his ser‘askerate—as subjects for the three 
chapters into which her study is divided. 

Ch. i— Die Familie Giray im Spiegel der 
TSGH ’—usefully extends Inalcik’s study in 
Islam ansiklopedisi and presents us with the 
names of a number of hitherto unremarked 
minor members of the dynasty who flourished 
in the first part of the eighteenth century. The 
following chapter (pp. 93-148) provides an 
extensive digest and commentary constructed 
out of the terciime-$ hal or biographical notices 
of 101 leading figures of the state, selected 
from the ranks of the kap kullarz, the leading 
families (karac, oğulları), the ‘ulam and 
shaykhs of the Crimea, Bucak, Yedisan, and 
Kuban, and the mirzalar or tribal leaders. For 
this section of the T'SGH the editor also pro- 
vides (pp. 307-29) a reduced facsimile of the 
relevant folios (03r-104v) of the manuscript, a 
full translation separate from the digest (pp. 
187-254), and a transcription-text of seven of 
the tercüme-i hal (pp. 183-6). Ch. iii deals at 
length with the genesis and course of the Nogay 
rebellion which drove the author from office. 

The editor has produced a useful and pains- 
taking preliminary study of a minor if sympa- 
thetic figure. As seen by Peyssonel, he was ‘ ce 
Prince, d'un caractére paisible & modéré, 
homme de lettres, ami des arts...[et] fort 
ennuyé de se voir à la téte d'une tribu des 
Barbares'. Exercising the uncongenial duties 
of provincial governorship in the dreary sur- 
roundings of Yedisan, and seeking refuge in 
learned company, in poetizing, and in the 
composition of his history, Sa‘id Giray deserves 
to be rescued from obscurity, a task well under- 
taken by his editor. 

But the text is the main matter. Dr. Kellner- 
Heinkele has not produced an editio princeps, 
and in this regard a more fundamental criticism 
may perhaps be made of the current fashion for 
producing textual studies that are neither fish 
nor fowl. The manuscript is notably ill-written, 
presenting many obstacles to easy elucidation, 
but it is a unicum, and it is the autograph. The 
niceties of comparative analysis and the prob- 
lem of establishing a text to print from, are 
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thereby circumvented, and it is difficult to 
fathom why in this case the editor was not 
encouraged to provide us with the entire text 
in facsimile, together with an apparatus suffi- 
cient to draw attention to the cruxes which it 
contains and with the existing indexes linked 
to it. The pages saved from the reduplication 
of effort which attends ch. ii could have been 
used to this end, and the value of the work 
greatly increased. The contemporary (and 
deplorable) zeal for compromise in textual 
studies ought not to be encouraged: what is 
needed is more editiones ad usum. The com- 
mentaries should come later. 
C. J. HEYWOOD 


Lupwia W. Apam«c (ed.): [Historical 
and political gazetteer of Afghanistan. 
Vol. 3.] Herat and northwestern 
Afghanistan. xvi, 523 pp., 51 maps. 
Graz: Akademische Druck- u. Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1975. 


With the appearance of this volume the 
publication of the revised edition of the for- 
merly secret, British Gazetteer of Afghanistan 
reaches the half-way stage. The format is simi- 
lar to that of the preceding volumes, and was 
described in the review of the first volume 
(covering Badakhshin; see BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 
1973, 470-1). Briefly, the present volume con- 
sists of the original text with the addition of 
new information, taken from recent publica- 
tions and distinguished from the original by 
being printed in italics; a glossary; a Persian 
index; and a large map section. The editor, 
Professor Ludwig A. Adameo, of the University 
of Tucson, has introduced certain minor modi- 
fieations in this new volume. Those places 
which may be found in the map seotion are now 
marked in order to distinguish them from those 
places which have disappeared (or perhaps 
never existed outside the imaginations of the 
British officers who mentioned them); and 
there is also a note on Afghan weights and their 
equivalents. The editor has also included a 
brief account of the modern sources which he 
has employed in his efforts to bring the infor- 
mation up to date. 

The prineipal source used by the original 
compilers of the Harat volume of the Gazetteer 
was the writings and reports of the members 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission, 1884-8, 
supplemented by the subsequent travels of 
Major C. Wanliss with the Russo-Afghan 
Boundary Commission, and of H. R. C. Dobbs 
in 1904. Inevitably, the military-strategic 
inspiration of those investigations has left a 
peculiar legacy to those who use the informa- 
tion which was collected. ‘ The labours of the 
survey are of the highest importance, both for 
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military purposes and for the advancement of 
geographical knowledge °, wrote one member of 
the Commission (A. C. Yate, Travels with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission, Edinburgh and 
London, 1887, 424). He went on to dispel 
any lingering doubts which his readers might 
have had concerning the relative priority to be 
accorded to the military and scientific aspects 
by remarking that even such apparently inno- 
cent pursuits as the acquisition of geological 
or botanical knowledge also had a military 
value. It would indeed be fascinating to com- 
pare the work of the British members of the 
Commission with those of the Russians, who 
put twice as many surveyors into the field. 
There were two groups of officers who took part 
on the British side; the military engineers and 
the political officers and, despite the acknow- 
ledgements justly made to the work of the 
engineer, Major P. J. Maitland, it is to the 
reports of the despised politicals that we are 
indebted for providing the main source of the 
articles which are the chief glory of this 
volume: namely those on the Chahüár Aimiq 
and their component members, the Firüzkühis, 
the Jamshidis, the Qal‘a-i Nau Hazáüras, and 
the Taimanis. With their useful genealogical 
tables these articles are particularly valuable; 
so, also, are * Murghab ', * Shahrak ’, and, as a 
curiosity of especial interest in view of recent 
research in Germany, * Mughals ’, which relates 
to a small number of inhabitants of the south- 
ern parts of Ghor, men who claimed descent 
from the Mongols. This last article includes a 
vocabulary compiled by W. H. R. Merk, a 
member of the Commission. Apart from these 
articles of broader interest there are, of course, 
& multitude of shorter articles containing 
miscellaneous information of importance to 
geographers. 

Historians will be disappointed by the con- 
tents of this volume and particularly by the 
poor quality of the article on Harà&t itself. This 
article shows very clearly the disadvantages of 
the instantaneous mind of military intelli- 
gence; the same mentality, no doubt, of 
which Robert Byron complained so bitterly 
in The road to Oxiana, when he alleged that it 
was British instructions which had brought 
about the destruction of the greater part of the 
so-called Musalla in the interests of obtaining a 
clear field of fire. In the article there is com- 
paratively little about the actual state of the 
buildings; a great deal about its defences. The 
version of Harat’s history which appears is very 
misleading. The part which relates to the 
history of the town before the nineteenth cen- 
tury is not worth reading and the article is 
effectively limited to the period between 1820 
and 1863. At first sight the article appears to 
contain & good deal of valuable information on 
that period but the information should be re- 
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garded with great suspicion because most of it 
is false. To give some examples: there is no 
good evidence that Iran was dissuaded from 
attacking Haràt in 1832 by John Campbell, or 
that Yar Muhammad assumed full power im- 
mediately after that date; the accounts of the 
events leading up to the siege of 1837-8, of 
the siege itself, and of the negotiations are all 
misleading; so also are the versions of the 
demands of Pottinger and Stoddart, despite 
their seemingly detailed verisimilitude, and of 
the departure of D’Arcy Todd in 1841. 

The point about the deficiencies of the article 
on Haràt has been laboured in order to stress 
once more the caution that must be observed 
in using the Gazetteer. The Gazetteer resembles 
more the valuable gold dust washed down from 
a rich lode than the product of the exhaustive 
mining of the lode itself. The authors of the 
Gazetteer had access to all the rich archives of 
British India but the extent to which they drew 
upon these varied very much. The main con- 
cern was to provide information of immediate 
strategic utility ; other information was inolu- 
ded. according to the breadth of the interests of 
the author and the time at his disposal. There 
is no published source of information on nine- 
teenth-century Afghanistan which rivals the 
Gazelteer, but the scholar who supposes that it 
can be a complete substitute for the archives 
themselves does so at his peril. 

One final note may save readers some puzzle- 
ment. Sabzawar, although always associated 
with Farah, is given an article in this volume, 
and not in Vol. zr. However, in a true judge- 
ment of Solomon, it is shown on the map 
(lurking under the name of Sin Dand) not in 
this volume but in that on Farah. Perhaps it is 
an appropriate comment on the disputed 


history of the district. 
M. E. YAPP 


MricHAEL MirCHINER: The early coinage 
of Central Asia. [ii], 77, 14 pp., 14 
plates. Sanderstead: Hawkins Pub- 
ications, [€1973]. (Distributed by 
B. A. Seaby, Ltd., London, W.1. £3.) 

MicHaEL Mrroniner: The origins of 
Indian coinage. [iv], ii, 174, 5 pp., 
9 plates. Sanderstead : Hawkins Pub- 
lications, [°1973]. (Distributed by 
B. A. Seaby, Ltd., London, W.1. 
£3.50.) 

MicuaEL MrroumER: The multiple 
dirhems [sic] of medieval Afghanistan. 
[vii] 137, 11 pp. Sanderstead : 
Hawkins Publications, [01973]. (Dis- 
tributed by B. A. Seaby, Ltd., 
London, W.1. £5.) 


These (privately lithographed) volumes are 
3l 
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intended to introduce beginners and collectors 
to several unfamiliar areas of numismatics. It 
is done with varying success, and the third title 
is definitely the most substantial. The first 
title includes on its plates an interesting range 
of little-known material, and is helpful as a 
photographic collection. The descriptions, 
however, are not always satisfying. Too many 
of the statements rest merely upon assertions, 
or derive from the eclectic use of obsolete 
authorities. Such antiquated transliterations 
as MaLHAT YaVUG on coins of Sogdiana 
reflect the system of Allotte de La Füye 
(Revue Numismatique, 1910 and 1925-6) and 
the metrological discussion on p. 8 (also in 
Origins, 9) the over-complicated analysis of 
B. V. Head (Historia nummorum, pp. xxiv ff.) 
Again, the outright claim (pp. 38, 55) that the 
little-known dynast Phseigacharis (of. R. B. 
Whitehead, Catalogue of coins in the Punjab 
Museum, Lahore, 1, 116) coined at Bamiyan is 
too precise a localization to base on the coinci- 
dence of his reverse Heracles type with Kujula 
(p. 48), without supporting external evidence. 
The treatment of the interesting Chorasmian 
coinage (p. 48) is sketchy, and does not use all 
the literature available. Only three specimens 
are illustrated (nos. 67, 71a, and 71c), though 
several other varieties have been recently pub- 
lished, and a comprehensive survey would be of 
value. Reading of the royal names upon the 
reverses has always caused difficulty, since the 
inscriptions, at bottom left, are often off the 
flan. 

New readings by V. A. Livshits should now 
be considered (‘The Khwarezmian calendar 
and the eras of ancient Chorasmia’, Acia 
Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 
xvi, 1968, 442-3): wrtrmw¥, wzm'r (with 
Tolstov), Bywrer ; rw, s'nbry, wyr, twtyzs (1), 
rsi, sy’wepwrs; prywk (and variants), ér’m, 
knyk, wek'n&w'r, swerw, and wzk'néw'r (11). 
The preceding titulature in the late series is 
MEY MLR’, aresult blurred in the discussion 
on p. 49. In the account of the Sogdian coin- 
ages, and those ascribed to the Dahae, we note 
with dismay the adoption of de La Füye's 
eccentrio explanation of the name Hyrkodes 
(p. 21). An addition to the bibliography of the 


1 R. N. Frye, ‘ Additional notes on the early 
coinage of Transoxiana ', ANS Museum Notes, 
4,1950, 105-14; R. N. Frye and W. B. Henning, 
* Additional notes on the early coinages of 
Transoxiana, 11’, ANS Museum Notes, 7, 1957, 
231-8; V. A. Livshits and S. P. Tolstov, 
‘Decipherment and interpretation of the 
Khwarezmian inscriptions from Tok Kala’, 
Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungari- 
cae, xit, 1964, 231-51; B.I. Vaynberg, * Rann- 
yaya khorezmiyskaya moneta iz sobraniya 
Samarkandskogo muzeya i nekotoryye voprosy 
istorii dokushanskoy  khorezmiyskoy che- 
kanki’, Vestnik Drevney Istorii, 1962, 125-32. 
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‘archer’ series (E. Zeymal, ‘ Tali-Barzinskiy 
llad monet s izobrazheniyem luchnika ’ [The 
Tal-i Barzin treasure of coins with the figure 
of the archer], Soobscheniya Gosudarstvennogo 
Ermitazha, XXXIV, 1972, 70-5) links these issues 
rather with the Samargand region than with 
the Dahae. As a whole, the contribution can 
only be characterized as unfortunate. 

A more generous opinion could perhaps be 
recorded of the second item, though again the 
reader will find tantalizing the author’s ten- 
dency to assume his conolusions as self- 
evident. Ancient Indian coinages are classified 
under 15 regions: (1) Kosala, (2) Magadha, 
(3) Anga, (4) Taxila-Gandhara, (5) south- 
eastern Afghan plateau, (6) Kuru and Pan- 
chala, (7) Avanti, (8) Surasena, (9) Konkan, 
(10) Kalinga, (11) Pandya, (12) non-Pandyan 
South India, (18) middle and late period 
Magadha, (14) Mauryan Empire, and (15) low 
denomination Magadha—Maurya—Sunga. As 
& comparison, P. L. Gupta (perhaps the leading 
authority), in his book Coins, Delhi, 1969, 10, 
adopts & somewhat varied terminology. His 
categories 14 are the same, though he calls 
Anga (Bengal) Vanga. Gupta omits (5) and in 
place of (6) has two oategories Uttara and 
Dakshina Panchala, to which, however, he 
ascribes different issues from  Mitchiner's 
Kuru-Panehala (which are actually plated bar- 
coins similar to (4)). For (7) Gupta uses the 
term Asmaka; and he allots to (8) the * cat-on- 
hill’ series which Mitchiner gives also to 
Avanti. Mitchiner, however, gives elephant- 
rider types to Surasena. His (10) are Gupta’s 
* Andhra ’, and the latter ascribes also ' single- 
type’ coins to Kunala and Surashtra, and 
quadruple-punch coins to Vatsa and Banaras 
(Kashi). Moreover, for Gupta (plate 1, 9), 
Mitchiner’s Kosala issues belong rather to 
Magadha. 

In a period where the historical background 
is so uncertain, every classification will be to 
some extent arbitrary. Yet to take note of 
varying theories and justify variant terminolo- 
gies would help the student. Beyond the early 
sequence, the author’s work consists of an 
attempt to arrange schematically the Maga- 
dhan and Mauryan punch-marked series. As 
everyone who has previously tried this exercise 
will know, most conceivable sequences produce 
some anomaly. Here (p. 127), instead of the 
four-punch series preceding the five-punch 
series (as is generally assumed), the sequence 
involves several reversions to the four-punch 
form, an aberration which ought to put us on 
our guard, In the absence of clear criteria, to 
allot issues to specific rulers, Bimbisüra, 
Ajatasatru, and so on, is forcing the evidence. 

Nor will greater confidence be commanded 
by the attempted arrangement (pp. 141-6), on 
internal evidence, of the familiar Maurya 
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series. The premises are too seldom plainly 
stated, and as other workers have found, 
irrationalities inevitably abound, and particu- 
lar symbols constantly alternate between the 
third and fourth columns of the table. If the 
function of each category of signs were cor- 
stant, indicating ruler, date, magistrate, or 
mint, such movements would be illogical, since 
e.g. the magistrate of one issue could not indi- 
eate the mint, ruler, or other control upon the 
next. Leaving aside the ‘ first sign ’, invariably 
the ' sun’ on these issues, and the second, the 
variable sadáracakra or ‘ six-armed symbol’, 
it is those in the ‘ third sign ’ category which are 
probably the most important, and Gupta (The 
Amaravati hoard of silver punch-marked coins 
(Andhra Pradesh Government Museum Series, 
No. 6), Hyderabad, 1963) is likely to have been 
right in explaining these as examples of the 
raéjanka or personal mark of the ruler. The 
well-known ‘crescent on hill’, with much 
probability, Gupta took as the mark of Agoks. 
It is also worth considering whether the ‘ hare 
on hill’ should not in the same way be asso- 
ciated with Candragupta. ‘Fourth’ and 
‘fifth’? symbols are probably rotating magi- 
stracies, and it would now be interesting to take 
the issues of a single ‘ reign °, and with further 
analysis (using the external criteria such as 
provenance and hoards, an essential check 
neglected here), break down the series further. 
In general, though tribute certainly must be 
paid to the author's unremitting industry, few 
of the conclusions command immediate ac- 
ceptanco. Many readers, if they retain their 
critical sense, will none the less find the book 
useful as a survey of the material, and for its 
large bibliography. 

The third item is concerned with the large- 
flan heavy-weight dirhams of the Hindu Kush 
in Afghanistan, reported in small numbers far 
nearly a century, notably by E. von Zambaur 
(* Nouvelles contributions à la numismatique 
Orientale °, Numismatische Zeitschrift, XLVI, 
1914, 121-5), who recognized the mints of 
Ma'din and Tayaqan. Subsequently Giles 
Hennequin (f Grandes monnaies Samanides et 
Ghaznavides de l'Hindü Kush 331-421 A.R-., 
Annales Islamologiques, Ix, 1970, 127-77) 
examined a further 94 specimens at New York, 
thought to derive from a large recent find, and 
minted at Andaréba and Kirat Badakhshan. 
Mitchiner’s treatment is far more ambitious. 
He illustrates many more coins, and provides 
synoptic tables 5f caliphs, viceroys of Khura- 
sin, and provincial governors relevant to the 
series. 

The process of reproduction is scarcely ade- 
quate to render the extremely oritical legends, 
and enlargements would be needed to justify 
some of the readings. None the less the attempt 
to attribute some of the coarser sequences to 
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local mints of Badakhshàn is interesting. The 
technical point is made that reverse die-links 
are often found between different issues and 
mints, but that the linking of obverse dies 
(which carry the mint-name) never occurs. 
This suggests that reverse dies were multiplied 
by hubbing at the provincial centre, and 
distributed from there, while the obverse dies 
were engraved locally. The point has implica- 
tions for Muslim numismatics at large. It 
should, however, be possible to determine with 
certainty whether the apparent die-links are 
strictly so, or represent rather secondary dies 
from a common hub, as the author contends. 
One would agree that the large size and irregu- 
lar weight of these coins indicates rapid striking 
of bullion from the mines, to be sent in bulk to 
the larger centres for recoining. More orderly 
presentation of the key arguments throughout 
would have carried greater conviction, for the 
author’s discursive style often conveys an 
atmosphere of mystification. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


MonawMAD Hanis: Politics and society 
during the early medieval period. Col- 
lected works, Vol. 1. Edited by K. A. 
Nizam. xx, 451 pp., front. New 
Delhi: People’s Publishing House 
[for the] Centre of Advanced Study, 
Dept. of History, Aligarh Muslim 
University, 1974. Rs. 50. 


This first volume of Professor Mohammad 
Habib’s Collected works contains most of his 
published writings upon the Dehli sultanate 
and upon earlier Islamic history other than 
translations and commentaries upon medieval 
texts, his substantial contribution to the 
Comprehensive history of India, Vol. v, and his 
early monograph Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
The earliest piece reprinted in the present 
volume was published in 1925, the latest in 
1952—his long introduction to the reprint of 
the second volume of Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India as told by its own historians. 
Some of Habib’s writings were published m 
periodicals which must have had a limited 
circulation and can only be procured with 
difficulty today—e.gg. the Jubilee Number of 
the Aligarh Magazine and the Muslim Review 
produced by the Muslim Institute, Calcutta. 
Those also who possessed a set of Elliot and 
Dowson may have failed to purchase the solo 
second volume of the reprint for the sake of 
Habib’s introduction. The decision to reprint 
his scattered writings is one which will be 
welcome to students of early Indo-Muslim 
history and of its historiography. 

Aligarh Muslim University is one of the most 
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stimulating intellectual environments in South 
Asia and it has often had a seminal influence 
in the political ideologies of educated Muslims 
of the subcontinent. Yet it is isolated, inward- 
looking, and with an emotionally highly- 
charged atmosphere. The Department of 
History has for many years been one of 
Aligarh’s most distinguished faculties. This 
is in a considerable measure due to Professor 
Mohammad Habib’s presence and teaching, to 
the stimulus of his ideas and the influence of 
his example. In their diversity of present-day 
allegiances, the historians who were his pupils 
or are the pupils of his pupils bear the imprint 
of his teachings and views. 

Habib’s life was rooted in and sheltered by 
the Aligarh university environment. In 1907, 
at the age of 12 or 13 he came to the Collegiate 
School at Aligarh; and, apart from a few years 
at Oxford, he passed the remaining 64 years of 
his life there. He himself in his turn contribu- 
ted much to that academic environment. 
Before he was 30—and one year after he joined 
the teaching staff—he was made a professor. 
* He had been ’, Professor K. A. Nizami writes, 
‘Professor of History, Head of the joint 
Departments of History and Political Science, 
Head of the Department of Political Science, 
Dean of the Faoulty of Arts, member of all 
university bodies—the Court, the Executive 
Council, the Academic Council, Honorary 
Librarian, Chairman of the Library Committee, 
Provost of all the combined Halls, Provost of 
Sir Syed Hall and Provost of Aftab Hall, and 
lastly Professor Emeritus of the University. ... 
His love for his students was boundless and his 
knowledge, library and purse were always 
open for them. A very substantial portion of 
his income was spent on financially broken 
students ’ (pp. vi-vii). 

Nizami's own work on the Süfi shaykhs of 
the Dehli sultanate follows a line of research 
initiated by Habib, whose articles on ‘ Shaykh 
Nasiruddin Mahmud as a great historical per- 
sonality’, published in 1946, and ‘Chishti 
mystic records of the Sultanate period’, 
published in 1950, are reprinted in this volume. 
If the tone of Nizami’s moving biographical 
sketch in the introduction calls to mind the 
Süfi hagiographies which were held in such 
affection by both men, it must be remembered. 
that those who read the lives of the saints can 
strive to imitate them in their own. 

Habib’s interpretations of Indian and 
Islamic history bear the marks of a succession 
of intellectual influences upon him. A pious 
and educated family background, reinforced 
by Shibli Nu‘mani’s historical writings, gave 
him a keen interest in early Islam, suffused by 
a romantic but in effect re-interpretative ap- 
proach. He also had some grounding in figh, 
kalüm, and other scholastic Islamic branches of 
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learning, which some of his pupils and succes- 
sors today lack. 

A subsequent influence upon Habib was that 
of the humanities as taught in the University of 
Oxford. (It is of interest that Sir Ernest Barker 
thought that Habib was one of the best 
Indian students he had ever had to teach.) 
The ‘ History Schools’ gave Habib a know- 
ledge of sophisticated early twentieth-century 
research into medieval European history. It 
provided him with a portion of the conceptual 
framework which he brought to the interpre- 
tation of medieval Indian and Islamic history. 
His Oxford years perfected a confident and 
vigorous English prose style, by means of 
which he could express himself with eloquence 
and asperity. It is perhaps fanciful to regret his 
decision to abandon the historical research 
which he was undertaking under the super- 
vision of the Arabist D. S. Margoliouth, for the 
completion of a thesis might have encouraged 
him to back up historical assertion more fre- 
quently with documentation and exaot referen- 
ces. Without this, his most stimulating and 
imaginative writings too often look like bril- 
liant answers written in an examination hall. 

Habib in his day was president of the Oxford 
Majlis—now sadly defunct. Probably the years 
in England, among other Indian students with 
recognizably similar problems, gave him & 
heightened consciousness of his own Indian 
ethnicity which he might not have acquired in 
the atmosphere of Aligarh of those days. He 
left his research at Oxford to join in Mawlana 
Muhammad Ali's khilafat movement in India. 

The striving for a harmonious coexistence 
and a unity of political aims between Hindus 
and Muslims, which was a feature of the 
khilafat movement, remained a powerful strand 
in the political ideology of Habib’s writings 
through the rest of his life. A strong expression 
of it is to be found in his Presidential Address 
to the Indian History Congress in 1947, after 
independence and the creation of Pakistan. 
‘ The breaking up of India into two separate 
states, or lawmaking organisations with exclu- 
sive citizenship, which creates a spirit of 
hostility, and in any case of independence and 
separateness, not only between the govern- 
ments but also between the people, and the 
establishment of one of these states upon a 
purely religious and communal basis—this sort 
of monstrosity has never been known to the 
history of our land’ (p. 113). 

Marxism was the last main element in 
Habib’s political thought, where it had to share 
with strange bedfellows. According to Nizami, 
‘Mongols, Marxism, Mysticism and medieval 
Persian and Indian culture were his favourite 
subjects and he had spent considerable time in 
studying them ? (p. xii). However, Nizami does 
not state when Habib first began to study 
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Marxism or when he first professed formal ad- 
herence to it as a system of belief. This appears 
to have taken place relatively late in Habib’s 
life, for in this volume the references to Marx 
and Marxism are to be found only in one late 
but important piece, published in 1952, but it 
was foreshadowed as early as 1935. 

Habib’s Marxism was not the mere intellec- 
tual flirtation common among early twentieth- 
century Indian Muslim thinkers with an 
authoritarian and universalist system, of the 
kind sometimes expressed in the misleading 
statement that Islam equals Marxism plus God. 
Marxism provided Habib with an acceptable 
emotional identification to break down the 
communal barriers of Indian interest groups in 
a way which the profession of Islam could not 
do; it also gave him a firmer framework than 
he had earlier possessed for the historical 
interpretation of the role of Islam and of 
Muslims in the Indian environment and in 
the world at large. 

Habib was very widely read and had a 
* prodigious’ if not always faithful memory. 
He did not shirk detailed research when it 
yielded ideological or emotional rewards; yet 
he had too quick, too volatile a spirit to devote 
himself to a single grand historical task de- 
manding many years of concentrated labour 
spent in the accumulation of detailed evidence. 
It was among his ambitions to write a great 
historical novel about medieval India, but not 
to write a definitive history of it; he never 
wrote the novel, though in his youth he 
published some readable ghost-stories which we 
may yet hope to see in the Collected works. Of 
his early monographs, Hazrat Amir Khusrau of 
Delhi (Bombay, 1927; the first chapter pub- 
lished in the Aligarh Magazine, 1925) is here 
reprinted, filling a mere 65 pages (pp. 291-355). 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin (first published in 
1927) awaits reprinting in a subsequent volume. 
Both monographs made simple political points 
as well as opening fresh scholarly fields. Sultan 
Mahmud was intended to debunk its subject as 
a hero of Indian Muslims, suggesting to them 
that his raids into India were motivated by 
greed and economic necessity rather than zeal 
for Islam. Amir Khusraw provided in English 
a biography of the poet and a sketch of his 
literary works, with judicious excerpts in 
translation and an evocative account of the 
stormy times in which he lived. It also presen- 
ted a sympathetic picture of a man of high 
Muslim culture coming to reasonably favour- 
able terms with the Indian environment into 
which he was born. ‘The treatment of the 
political background is similar to that of 
Sultan Mahmud. *(Khusrau] may or may not 
have wept tears of blood over the fall of an 
ancient civilization; but his mode of expres- 
sion leaves little doubt that the greed of gain, 
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and not the service of the Lord, was the inspir- 
ing motive of the invaders ’ (p. 355). Within a 
few years, both of these short monographs 
were succeeded as the major secondary studies 
on their subjects by full-scale and competent 
doctoral theses by other Indian Muslims— 
Dr. Nazim on Mahmiid of Ghazna and Dr. 
Wahid Mirza on Amir Khusrau. Unlike Habib, 
neither published substantial subsequent con- 
tributions to the interpretation of Indo-Muslim 
history of culture. ‘ The lord of the assassins ’ 
(pp. 229-47) was first published in 1928 and 
1929; many years before the work of Marshall 
Hodgson and Bernard Lewis (and unlikely ever 
to have come to their attention) it attempted 
an appraisal of the historical situation of the 
Isma‘ilis of Alamüt. 

Under Margoliouth at Oxford Habib had 
worked upon an English translation of 
Khusrau’s panegyrical history, the Khaza'in 
al-futüh. The publication of this in 1931, with a 
long historical introduction by S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar concerning the southern 
Indian campaigns of Malik Kafir, led to a 
serious assault on Habib's scholarship by Hafiz 
Mahmud Shairani. Shairani, a former pupil of 
Sir Thomas Arnold in the early days of the 
School of Oriental Studies, was a man whose 
stature as a literary scholar and historian of 
language was disguised by his refusal to publish 
in English, which he understood well. It was 
to be expected that Habib’s views would 
provoke in him a hostile, Anglophobic and anti- 
progressive reaction. His criticism, in Urdu, of 
Habib’s English translation (recently reprinted 
in Shairani’s collected Mag@ldt, Vol. vI 
Lahore, 1972, 210-40) was correct in many 
points of detail concerning an exceptionally 
difficult Indo-Persian text; but its extreme 
asperity probably prevented Habib from pub- 
lishing other translations during his lifetime, 
notably one of that most important but eccen- 
tric history of the Dehli sultanate, Barani’s 
Tarikh-i Firüzshüht. This should surely 
constitute a subsequent volume of these 
Collected works. 

The earliest piece in the present volume is 
‘The Arabian apostle’, a sketch of the life of 
the Prophet of Islam up to the experience at 
Hiri’ (reprinted from the Aligarh Magazine, 
1925). This shows Habib in an early romantic 
mood, influenced by Shibli’s life of the caliph 
‘Umar and by Carlyle’s treatment of Muham- 
mad in On heroes, hero-worship and the heroic in 
history, a work which had first been brought into 
Indian Muslim apologetics by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan himself. ‘ Early Muslim mysticism ’ was 
a series of lectures delivered by Habib at 
Santiniketan at the invitation of Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1935. Here Habib discourses upon a 
topio which warmly engaged his sympathies. He 
sketches with wit the simultaneous growth of 
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the Islamic religious sciences and the Muslim 
professional religious class. He was on the side 
of the early Süfi ascetics and their successors, 
among whom, in Hujwiri’s list of the 12 schools, 
he distinguishes ‘leftists’ and ‘ rightists’. 
These lectures show more clearly than any of 
Habib’s earlier writings his movement towards 
what we may call.a revolutionary philosophy 
of history and towards analysis of historical 
situations in loosely Marxian terms of class- 
conflicts. ‘ But in the history of all religions, 
the first revolutionary phase is shortlived. A 
new set of vested interests establish their 
sway... (p. 252). ‘ Under these deplorable 
conditions, the more adventurous spirits in- 
sisted on treading the path of revolution and 
forfeited lives and limbs in the hopeless 
attempt to remould the social order ’ (p. 269). 
“The leading mystics were men of immense 
learning and surprisingly wide experience. 
They were, on the whole, recruited from the 
middie class, the class that went to the 
madrassas and found education necessary’ 
(p. 280). Like Sir Syed and others in the free- 
thinking Aligarh tradition, Habib's deep 
Muslim loyalties were not of a kind which 
made him cautious of orthodox Muslim 
opinion. He praises Ibn al-‘Arabi as the finest 
flower of Sifi mysticism. 

The exposition of Habib’s most cherished 
and most influential historical ideas is to be 
found in two pairs of essays which complete 
the contents of this volume. Each pair con- 
sists of an early presentation and a later and 
more elaborate reworking of the same theme. 
The two topics are the social condition of 
Hindu North India on the eve of the Muslim 
conquest; and the effect of the conquest upon 
North India. In the latter case before passing 
on to the changes and continuity in North 
Indian society after the conquest Habib 
sketches the historical development of Islamic 
society in eastern lands down to the time of the 
Turkish-slave and Ghorid invaders. (The four 
pieces here referred to are ‘ Hindu society in 
the early middle ages’, pp. 137-51, first pub- 
lished in 1930; ‘ Indian culture and social life 
at the time of the Turkish invasions’, pp. 
152-228, published in 1941; * An introduction 
to the study of medieval India’, pp. 3-32, 
published in 1931; and the ‘ Introduction to 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, Vol. a’, 
pp. 35-110, published in 1952.) 

Habib’s battles were on two main fronts: 
against Muslim communalists who sought to 
identify twentieth-century Indian Muslims 
with the early conquerors and to condone 
violence and brutality when directed against 
Hindus; and against modern Hindu commu- 
nalists who would not admit the right of those 
Indian Muslims to their peculiar cultural heri- 
tage and held them to account for the original 
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overthrow of the Hindu polity of North India. 
A third more localized campaign, set in the 
landscape of Congress struggles for indepen- 
dence, was an assault on the ill-judged malig- 
nity of the views which, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Sir Henry Elliot had 
expressed in the preface to his vast collabora- 
tive projeet of translations from Indo-Muslim 
historical writers. These were to the effect that 
the publication of his volumes would perform 
the service of putting down the aspirations of 
Indians towards self-government by showing 
the perpetual antipathy which had existed 
between Hindus and Muslims. Habib always 
fought with vigour and aplomb, and at times 
with the heroic but breathtaking self-confidence 
of those who are convinced that the truth is 
great and shall prevail. ‘My opinions may 
seem novel, for they have never been presented 
before. Nevertheless they are scientific and 
correct ’ (p. 95). 

Habib’s devotion to Islam, while deeply felt, 
was minimally concerned with formal obser- 
vances or legal rather than ethical obligations. 
His rationalist approach derived from earlier 
British-influenced Indian Muslim modernists— 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Mawlavi Chiragh Ali, and 
Syed Ameer Ali. But his piety was linked with 
his strong political sentiments regarding social 
injustice and also the Indian nationalist 
struggle for independence. Habib had a 
passionate belief in human equality and he 
saw Islam as a revolutionary creed of libera- 
tion. ‘...An ideological revolution may 
bring to the labourer, while his instruments of 
production remain unchanged, a higher human 
content with increased dignity and rights. 
Religion has, in the great turning-points of 
history in the past, been the chief instrament 
for the ideological revolution. In this lies its 
real value. The Marxist condemnation of reli- 
gion as & whole is no longer necessary ' (p. 42). 
* The idea of God is not necessarily a conserva- 
tive or reactionary concept, though this aspect 
of it has been foremost in all stabilized reli- 
gions °’ (p. 43). Both these remarks are taken 
from a * theoretical digression ° on the place of 
Islam in world-history. For Habib, the procla- 
mation of Islam had established the notion of 
human equality, which superseded the unjust 
hierarchies of society in the empires of the 
ancient world. He came to believe that Mecca 
in the days of the Prophet was a ‘ classless 
society ', but subsequent Islamic history was 
an inevitable tale of the establishment of new 
* vested interests’ in the possession of power 
and privilege. continuously if ineffectually 
opposed by groups of righteous ‘heretics’, 
whose faith proceeded from the fact that it 
was impossible for their rulers to deny them 
the study of the Qur'ün. Habib reconciled his 
view of Islam as revolution with his loyalty 
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to the Indian nationalist cause in a historical 
perspective which is displayed in the four essays 
which we have mentioned. 

Habib's main propositions can be outlined as 
follows. He paid tribute to the achievements of 
ancient Indian culture, particularly in the 
sciences, using as his main source the descrip- 
tions in al-Birüni's Kitab al-Hind. This inci- 
dentally enabled Habib to show how a detailed 
description and appreciation of the Hindu 
achievement could be made by à man educated 
in the high intelleotual tradition of medieval 
Islam. For al-Birüni Habib also drew his 
account of the operation of the Hindu caste- 
system before the Turkish conquest, and he put 
this to a different use. The operation of this 
system of diserimination, enforced by the 
holders of power, maintained a highly in- 
equitable pattern of society in which the 
labouring population retained little of the 
produet of their labour and were subjeot to 
grave and continual humiliation. A conse- 
quence of this was that the mass of the popu- 
lation felt no sense of identification with the 
feudal warrior class who when not engaged in 
interneoine warfare were the only protectors of 
India against foreign invasion; the masses 
therefore did not resist foreign invasion when 
the warriors were pitted against the Muslim 
invaders from the north-west. The idea of 
caste-defilement also had an inhibiting effect 
on the growth of towns and of industry, from 
the fact that almost all the labouring and 
manufacturing castes were considered impure 
and obliged to live outside the town walls. 

Habib is not alone in the view that.weak- 
nesses engendered by the operation of the 
caste-system were to some degree responsible 
for the overthrow of Hindu rule in northern 
India by the Muslim invaders. Expressions of 
this point of view can be found in the works of 
Hindu nationalist historians of Habib’s genera- 
tion, C. V. Vaidya or H. C. Ray. Yet whereas 
they, and their successors in this line of 
thought, À. L. Srivastava, R. C. Majumdar, 
and K. S. Lal, see ‘the downfall of Hindu 
India’ as ‘a great catastrophe’ (the phrase 
is R. C. Majumdar’s), Habib predictably treats 
the conquest as & liberating movement with 
beneficial consequences. According to one of 
his more extreme formulations, ‘ This was not 
a conquest so-called. This was a turnover of 
public opinion, a sudden one no doubt, but 
one which was long overdue ° (p. 72). 

Habib conceded that by the conquest a new 
ruling class exploited the labour of the popu- 
lation as the Ksatriya and Brahman power- 
holders had done before them, but the fact that 
the government by its religious ideology was 
committed not to the enforcement of the Laws 
of Manu or the varnasramadharma, but rather 
to the teachings of Islam which embodied the 
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idea of equal human rights, benefited the mass 
of the subject population and led to the pro- 
gress of society. ‘It has been stated already 
that the Ghurian conquest had two aspeots— 
the substitution of the Ghurian Turkish slave- 
officers for the Thakurs as a governing class 
and the removal of all discriminations from the 
city-workers regardless of creed. The two 
movements were integrally connected. All 
other aspects of this revolution were contingent 
and ancillary’ (p. 69). Thus the Muslim con- 
quest brought about a weakening of the ob- 
servance of untouchability and other kinds of 
caste discrimination, greater social mobility, 
and the creation of a new pattern of expanded 
urban development, in which the manufac- 
turing classes more often dwelt in cities and 
towns of greater size. In consequence of this 
industrial production expanded and material 
prosperity increased. The main difficulty in the 
way of partial acceptance of Habib’s views is 
that in his own writings firm evidence is seldom 
adduced; and it is not easily accessible else- 
where. 

Possibly historical writings published in the 
last decade have made easier an assessment of 
the validity of Habib’s ideas regarding the state 
of Hindu society on the eve of the Muslim 
invasions. As we have seen, Habib relied 
heavily on the evidence of al-Birüni, eked out 
with an occasional reference to the Laws of 
Manu; and al-Birüni's ideas on the effective- 
ness of the enforcement of the varrdsrama- 
dharma and discriminatory caste-regulations 
are likely to reflect the bias of his Brahmanical 
informants in that centre of Hindu orthodoxy, 
Banaras. The further evidence for actual social 
conditions prevailing in this period is plentiful 
but scrappy, elusive, and difficult to evaluate. 
It has been sifted by a younger generation of 
Indian historians of Hindu descent who do not 
have such a rosy vision of the pre-Muslim past 
as some of their predecessors and are more con- 
cerned than they with social and economic 
organization and the condition of the masses. 
The researches of Ram Sharan Sharma, 
Lallanji Gopal, and B. N. S. Yadava among 
others indicate that the early medieval period 
was one in which impoverishment of the 
economy and breakdown into smaller regional 
units of power was accompanied by many of 
the phenomena of ‘ feudalism’, including an 
erosion of rights of the common people and 
increasing discrimination against and exploita- 
tion of the producing and labouring classes. 
The nadir of economic life is thought to have 
been reached around A.D. 1000, after which 
signs of mild economie revival are found, 
possibly-—as Yadava conjectures—as a conse- 
quence of trade promoted by the establishment 
of the Muslim Ghaznavid kingdom in Lahore. 
But the process of the fragmentation of power 
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among ‘ feudal’ chieftains continued till they 
were overwhelmed by the Ghorid conquest. 
Habib’s views, in spite of their rather crude and 
obvious ideological basis, receive a surprising 
measure of support. 

The critical research which would support 
or undermine his views on the social effects of 
the Ghorid conquests yet remains to be 
published. In 1969 a lead was given in the 
Presidential Address to the Medieval India 
Section of the 31st India History Congress, 
entitled Technological changes and society : 
13th and 14th centuries. This was by Habib’s 
son, Professor Irfan Habib, who has done much 
to uphold and extend the traditions of inter- 
pretational research into Indo-Muslim history 
in which his father was a pioneer and a guide. 


SIMON DIGBY 


SPENCER Lavan: The Ahmadiyah move- 
ment: a history and perspective. xi, 
220 pp. Delhi: Manohar Book Ser- 
vice, 1974. Rs. 35. 


The Ahmadiyyah crisis in the Muslim world 
deepens rapidly: forbidden for some years 
now by the Sa'üdi Arabian authorities to go on 
pilgrimage, declared in 1974 a non-Muslim 
minority by constitutional amendment in 
Pakistan, prohibited entirely in Uganda in 
1975 by presidential decree, everywhere houn- 
ded by the watchdogs of orthodoxy (well-fed 
with oil-revenue money for their pains), the 
Ahmadis confront a sea of troubles. A book 
published in 1974 could not possibly take 
account of these near-contemporary events, 
and indeed Dr. Lavan closes his account in 
1936, thus excluding even, for example, the 
anti-Ahmadi disturbances of 1953 in the 
Panjab. But, precisely because of its contem- 
porary significance it is important to under- 
stand aright the roots and early growth of the 
movement. This Lavan’s book helps us to do. 

The opening chapter sketches Indian Islam 
following the Mutiny of 1857. Some points 
later to become prominent in Ahmadiyyah 
doctrine may be seen here shared by other 
Muslims: Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, for 
example, rejected militant jihad, just as 
Ghulam Ahmad, founder of Ahmadiyyah, was 
later to do. In one or two respects, early dif- 
ferences of emphasis were to dissolve. Many 
of the reform movements of the later nine- 
teenth century concentrated upon Islamic edu- 
cation: though this was not at the outset a 
hallmark of Ahmadiyyah, the Ahmadis soon 
came round to the idea, and have now an 
excellent school system. A somewhat similar 
pattern occurred in West Africa, where a focus 
upon doctrine long distinguished the move- 
ment, but where formal educational work 
eventually became dominant. 
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Lavan further sets the aggressive programme 
of Ahmadiyyah tabligh, or missionary work, in 
the tradition of the Süfi brotherhoods, dedi- 
cated to the conversion of non-Muslims. He 
has much to say about Ahmadiyyah dealings 
with Hindus, Sikhs, and Christians. His 
approach to this last group seems sometimes a 
little simplistic. I do not know why an interest 
in converting people should be regarded as an 
‘ulterior motive’ on the part of Christian 
missionaries; and I find it hard to believe that, 
as Ahmadiyyah apologetic asserts and as 
Lavan appears to agree, many (or any ?) 
missionaries expected the British to force 
Indian Muslims to convert at sword point 
(p. 31). The assertion that John the Baptist, 
also known as Elias and Enoch, ascended 
bodily to heaven (p. 45) seems a tissue of 
mistakes, whether the Ahmadis’ or Lavan’s 
own—lI suspect the latter, for the Ahmadis, 
despite their often unscrupulous exegesis, do 
know their Bible. 

However, despite an occasional doctrinal or 
practical convergence between Ahmadis and 
orthodox, and despite an Ahmadiyyah deter- 
mination to fight the battles of Islam against 
other faiths, relations with the orthodox 
quickly deteriorated once Ghulam Ahmad, in 
1889, had started advancing his claims to a 
special and separate status. It has certainly 
been my experience in West Africa, where the 
movement consistently maintains that it is 
directed at or against non-Muslims, that in 
practice the main effort, and certainly by far 
the main success, is in the conversion to 
Ahmadiyyah of non-Ahmadi Muslims. The 
same seems to be the case in the Indian sub- 
continent. 

In discussing Ghulam Ahmad’s special 
claims, Lavan offers an interesting discussion 
of the founder’s use of Sifilanguage. Although 
Ghulam Ahmad was not himself attached to 
any Süfi order, it is my hunch that this is 
another strand in the Indian heritage moulding 
Ahmadiyyah, and one which remains to be 
adequately explored. 

However that may be, Ghulam Ahmad went 
far beyond the normal limits of Süfism, 
claiming to be both Mahdi and Messiah. 
Islamic eschatology is indubitably opaque 
and confusing, yet it is of vital importance in 
understanding Ahmadiyyah, and Lavan is not 
always as clear as he might be. At one point 
he defines the Mahdi, according to Sunni 
belief, as Jesus, coming at the end of time to 
lead a bloody jihad against unbelievers (p. 2); 
later, more correctly, he explains the normal 
belief in Mahdi and Messiah as two persons. 
Ghulam Ahmad olaimed that they might be 
one and the same, an unusual position but not 
without precedent. It is a little strong to accuse 
him of ' minimizing the significance’ (p. 44) 
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of the Mahdi; this was always an important 
part of the distinctive Ahmadiyyah teaching 
about j4hüd. Lavan also explores Ghulam 
Ahmad’s status as prophet. 

The chapter on the developing organization 
of Ahmadiyyah, leading up to the internal split 
in 1914, includes also further revelant back- 
ground to the worsening Ahmadi-orthodox 
relations, in particular the second khalifa’s 
decree that Ahmadis must not pray behind 
non-Ahmadi zmams, nor attend the funerals of 
non-Ahmadis, nor give their daughters in 
marriage to non-Ahmadis (p. 114). These are 
all sore points still today, and reflect the mare 
basic proposition that the orthodox are, in 
Ahmadiyyah eyes, kafirs, unbelievers. This 
assertion received its final definition only in 
1935, by which time relations, especially with 
the Ahrar group, had reached a new low. 

The final three chapters examine the period 
1914-36 in detail, with increasing Ahmadiyyah 
involvement in politics, the Kashmir crisis, 
and the Ahrar controversy. This material, 
less well known than the origins of Ahmad- 
iyyah, is of particular interest. Ahrar attacks 
helped to bring the Ahmadis together as never 
before, and publicity from the controversy 
attracted new membership and support. This 
in turn allowed a new degree of commitment 
to mission work at home and abroad. Lavan 
does not go into further detail here, though Lis 
general observation, that Ahmadiyyah has 
been a ‘ community whose efforts in spreading 
Islam to Africa . . . surpassed that of any other 
Islamic group ’ (p. 195) is absurd, and suggests 
that here, at least, Lavan has not looked 
beyond the highly partisan claims of his 
sources. (Note: for a fuller discussion of 
sources, see his useful chapter in W. Eric 
Gustafson and Kenneth W. Jones (ed.), 
Sources on Punjab history, Delhi, Manohar 
Book Service, 1975.) Will the current renewal 
of persecution, now on a vastly wider scale, 
have again the effect of profoundly stimulating 
the Ahmadiyyah movement ? 

There are rather more typographical errars 
than are appropriate in a work of careful 
scholarship, and occasionally these seem even 
to obscure the meaning of the text. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Emmm TE Nigennuis: Indian music: 
history and structure. (Handbuch dar 
Onentalistik. Zweite Abt.: Indien. 
Sechster Bd.) vii, 142 pp., 14 plates. 
Leiden, Kóln: E. J. Brill, 1974. 
Guilders 66. 

The author of this volume on Indian music 


is already known to musicologists and students 
of Indian music through her elaborate com- 
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mentary on Dattilam, a well-known Sanskrit 
treatise on the theory of ancient Indian music. 
In this she had fully explored and discussed in 
detail the many intricate problems of musical 
terminology after a study in depth of several 
other major works on Indian music. She has 
used this specialized knowledge and her vast 
scholarship to give us in this present work a 
fine survey of three main topics—melody, 
rhythm, and musical forms, all of which are 
treated exhaustively in their historical per- 
spective. 

In the chapter on melody, dealing with tone, 
scale, and rdaga-system, intervals used in 
various periods of time have been carefully 
calculated in precise mathematical terms to 
show the gradual change which the ancient 
basic scale (defgabc) suffered over the centuries 
ending ultimately in the two differing ones in 
current practice in the North and South of 
India. The conclusion arrived at is that, while 
the tonic, the fourth, and the fifth have re- 
tained constant values and the ancient and the 
sixteenth-century Karnatak interpretations of 
the minor third and the minor seventh are 
still common in the modern Hindustani (North 
Indian) and Karnatak (South Indian) music, 
the ancient éuddha (pure) ri (e), ga (£), dha (b), 
and n? (c) have changed much in course of 
time, that is to say, have been lowered in pitch, 
as also the ancient three-órut? pa (a) which is 
now represented by the sharp fourth. Should 
this be the case, I do not see how it can then 
be asserted that the modern raga bhairava 
debf#gabpc# has approximately the same notes 
as the ancient rága bhinnasadja and its deriva- 
tive bhairava based on the scale: deftgabcf (cf. 
the author's Daitilam, 190). It would seem 
that the very fact that one has to read eb and 
bb for the ancient e and b makes the two 
ancient rüágas different from the modern 
bhairava. | And even if some of the modal 
essentials of the latter may be the same as the 
ancient bhairava, the two remain unike each 
other considering that the ancient bhairava 
has been described in Sangita-ratnakara and 
other musical treatises as a pentatonic raga 
by omitting rè and pa, as is bhinnasadja for 
that matter. 

A few pages hence when discussing the 
historical background of the modern rdga 
marva, the author quotes the ancient raga 
takkakaisika as having the scale deffeabct 
and in modern equivalents debfZggkbpot. 
Considering that both bhinnasadja and takka- 
kaisika, according to definitions given of these 
in Sangita-rainakara and other texts, are based 
on an identical scale, it is not clear why the 
notes debffgabbc# are given as modern equi- 
valents for bhinnasadja and debffeptbhc# for 
takkakatsika. 

Notwithstanding the remarks above, one 
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must give due credit to the author for her lucid 
exposition of the réga-system and the interest- 
ing way in which she has tried to trace the 
historical development of the 10 tha{-ragas of 
modern Hindustani music. She tackles the 
topic of the Indian rhythm in a similar fashion, 
tracing a number of modern tālas (rhythmic 
structures) back to the ancient ones. In the 
effort, however, to show a link between the 
forms of the modern tālas and the ancient ones, 
sometimes the comparisons would seem to be 
rather far-fetched, e.g. the modern Karnatak 
mathya-tala (SIS = 4--2--4) as being ana- 
logous to the first part (SIS) of one of the 
several varieties of the ancient mantha-tala 
(= SISIIII). I cannot see how one can ignore 
the last four beats of this ancient much longer 
tala to establish the connexion with the present- 
day mathya-tala. After having dealt with the 
seven basic tala-patterns of the Karnàtak 
system from a historical point of view, the 
author gives a useful table of all the 35 tālas 
comprised in the system. The North Indian 
talas are simply enumerated showing their 
general structure and the drum-syllables used 
foreach. Besides the ones in common use, some 
rare ones are also included. 

The last chapter deals with the variety of 
musical forms in current practice both in the 
North and South of India. Their historical 
background is fully discussed, but the descrip- 
tions of the actual way in which some of them 
are performed hint at the author’s lack of per- 
sonal listening experience; and now and then 
some essential points regarding their nature are 
missed. For example, the great artistic skill 
and sensitiveness with which a jhwmri-singer 
expresses musically the emotional content of 
the song is not mentioned at all. I should also 
like to point out that there is no musical form 
known simply as raga, to which the author 
refers giving Ravi Sankar (My music, my life) 
and P. Sambamoorthy (South Indian music, 
IV) as references for this information. She 
seems to have misunderstood these authors, 
who are simply desoribing the well-known form, 
vocal or instrumental, called ala@p or ràga- 
Glapana sung or played in free time. This 
(like all other Indian musical forms) is per- 
formed in a raga or a blending of rágas as the 
case may be, there being no independent form 
termed raga. 

Finally, let me say that this new addition to 
the Indian musicological literature in the 
English language is a contribution of great 
value to all interested in the study of the 
history and theory of Indian music. The 
author writes very clearly and fluently and 
with great confidence in her knowledge of the 
subject. The short chapter on documentation 
and the bibliography are particularly useful. 


RAJHSHWARI DATTA 
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Mito CLEVELAND Brace: Rajput paint- 
ing at Bundi and Kota. (Artibus Asiae 
Supplementum XXXL.) xiii, 58 pp., 
118 plates. Ascona: Artibus Asiae 
Publishers, 1974. Sw. fr. 76. 


As the most substantial recent book devoted 
entirely to an aspect of Rajasthani painting, 
this monograph immediately provokes com- 
parison with certain predecessors. The obvious 
comparisons are with two earlier works on 
paintings of the Hara Rajputs by W. G. Archer 
(Indian painting in Bundi and Kotah, London, 
1959) and Pramod Chandra (Bundi painting, 
New Delhi, 1959) but these were less ambitious 


. inscope and size. A more instructive parallel is 


found in Hermann Goetz’s The art and architec- 
ture of Bikaner State (Oxford, 1950), which is 
almost identical in format—though it deals, 
revealingly, with all the visual arts patronized 
by one princely house. 

In facing apparently similar tasks, Goetz and 
Beach were confronted with totally different 
problems. In Bikaner, until the recent sad 
dispersal of part of the collections, the investi- 
gator was faced with an enormous number of 
paintings, often of low aesthetic interest, but 
on the whole of unquestionably local origin and 
furnished with inscriptions recording dates, 
artists’ names, and often their fathers’ names 
also. Goetz’s main difficulty was to cope 
quickly with so much material in the 
* medieval ’ atmosphere of a native court where 
local officials had no comprehension of an art 
historian’s needs and methods. Writing at a 
time when other princely collections were 
intact but unstudied (1947), Goetz lacked the 
points of reference which would have made 
more sense of the material and his interpreta- 
tions of the notoriously corrupt and laconic 
inscriptions were inevitably challenged after 
the appearance of his book (1950). Paradoxi- 
cally, it is only with the sad dispersal of parts of 
this material that we are gradually building 
up the picture which Goetz failed to achieve. 

For Milo Beach, the problem was even 
greater and one wonders which of the two 
dilemmas one would choose. For although he 
has written at a time when the general outlines 
of the Rajasthani schools have become clearer, 
and has had the advantage of previous essays 
to consider, the fact is that no substantial 
collections of paintings appear to remain with 
the successors to either of the Hara kingdoms. 
Paintings which exist on the walls of the Bindi 
and Kof& palaces are singularly unrevealing 
historically, and the dispersed paintings, al- 
though frequently inscribed, pose problems to 
which convincing solutions have still not 
emerged. In the case of Bind! painting parti- 
cularly, one must continue to pray that a 
rumoured secret cache does indeed exist and 
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will one day be found. Meanwhile, one must be 
grateful for the substantial number of pre- 
viously undiscussed paintings which this new 
study brings to light. 

One fairly new document which Beach con- 
siders more fully than previous writers might 
be thought to undermine the whole approach 
to Indian painting exemplified by the title of 
this book and by the work of virtually all stu- 
dents of the subject. Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, other writers have dodged its implications 
by doubting the authenticity of its colophon, 
This is the splendid Ragamala series with which 
the author begins his study, since it is un- 
questionably the fully-formed progenitor of 
the Bundi school. Yet surprisingly, the in- 
scription—published here in full for the first 
time—states that it was made at Chunar near 
Banaras by Muslim artists trained under the 
founders of the Mughal school. The author 
rightly accepts this fact, which is only astound- 
ing if we commit ourselves to the dogma that 
styles of painting are firmly linked with single 
pieces of territory. 

Evidence for Bündi painting in the seven- 
teenth century is by no means lacking but it is 
decidedly equivocal compared with this early 
document. As a result, the author's discussion 
of painting in the reigns of Chattar Sal and 
Bhàu Singh stil leaves questions in the 
reader’s mind, particularly in relation to the 
well-known picture in the National Museum, 
New Delhi, of a raja before a Mughal emperor. 
It is a pity that these two ràjàs of Bindi 
looked so much alike. 

With regard to subsequent Bindi painting, 
we find three important groups now assigned to 
Kota, namely a dispersed Ragamala, the New 
Delhi Rasikapriya, and paintings of the late 
eighteenth-century type in which females pose 
provocatively in paved courtyards. The argu- 
ments in favour of these re-attributions are 
interesting though not necessarily conclusive, 
and one feels that between Bindi and Kota 
thero may always remain some areas of stylistic 
blurring due to the close proximity and rela- 
tions between the two states. Certainly Beach’s 
analysis helps us to discriminate between 
nuances of style in doubtful cases, and there 
are also enough clearly distinguishable and 
documented Kota paintings to validate the 
impression that this state was as dominant 
artistically as politically and economically in 
the later period. 

Apart from discussing the two main schools 
of Hara painting the author performs a valu- 
able service in providing brief accounts of 
painting in the fiefs of Uniara and Raghughar. 
It is a pity that he has not been able to provide 
many illustrations from these less-known 
schools, but any worker in the field will under- 
stand the handicaps which prevent some im- 
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portant material from seeing the light of day. 

Such circumstances explain the uneven 
quality of photographs used, though at least 
one example (fig. 12) appears to have been 
copied from a 35 mm. transparency when a 
print from a large negative would have been 
easily obtainable. Details of the subject-matter 
of the illustrations appear to be largely accu- 
rate, but the deity shown in fig. 118 is not 
Krsna as Nath-ji, and his identification as Braj 
Ray may be relevant to the attribution of the 
picture. 

An index would have been a welcome feature 
in the book, as would facsimiles or translitera- 
tions of the inscriptions on which arguments 
rely. There are, however, eight useful appen- 
dixes which give us genealogies of the four 
princedoms and lists of the major inscribed 
paintings. In all, this is a very carefully con- 
sidered survey of a difficult subject which 
students of Rajasthani painting will find 
indispensable. 

R. W. SKELTON 


PRATAPADITYA Pau: The arts of Nepal. 
Part 1. Sculpture. (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik. Siebente Abt.: Kunst 
und Archäologie. Dritter Bd. : Inner- 
asien. Dritter Abschnitt: Tibet, 
Nepal, Mongolei. Zweite Lief.) xvi, 
187 pp., 300 plates. Leiden, Köln, 
E. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 180. 


Only since the restoration of royal rule in 
Nepal in 1950 have the temples and stone 
sculptures of the Kathmandu valley become 
comparatively easy of access. During the same 
period Nepalese collections in public and 
private hands in India and the West have been 
greatly enriched by the export of many small 
portable works of art, particularly bronze 
images. The study of Nepalese sculptural tra- 
dition has been advanced by the assembly and 
display of two considerable exhibitions under 
the patronage of the Nepalese crown and in- 
cluding objects sent on loan from Nepal, held 
at New York in 1964 and in Essen in 1967. 
Each of these exhibitions led to the publication 
of a corpus of material displaying the develop- 
ment and evolution of Nepalese artistic tradi- 
tions. In particular, The art of Nepal by 
Stella Kramrisch (Asia Society, 1964) put for- 
ward and supported by detailed arguments a 
chronology for Nepalese stone and bronze 
sculptures. Ernst and Rose Leonore Wald- 
schmidt in Nepal: art treasures from the 
Himalayas (London and Calcutta, 1969) devo- 
ted less attention to the justification of their 
datings and more to expositions of the icono- 
graphy of individual images and to the descrip- 
tion of the Nepalese cultural milieu. 
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Since the time when Dr. Kramrisch wrote, 16 
has been recognized that the dating of Nepalese 
bronzes must largely be dependent on com- 
parison with stone sculptures. The icono- 
graphy, modelling, and stylistie details of the 
bronzes tend to imitate and derive from stone 
exemplars. (Perhaps the contrary is true of the 
Pala and Sena sculpture of eastern India.) 
Inevitably Kramrisch's catalogue published 
mainly bronzes, with a few plates of important 
stone sculptural groups in situ illustrated in her 
introduction for reference. In the present 
volume Dr. Pal discusses and illustrates many 
important and interesting bionzes, but the 
balance has been decisively redressed in favour 
of the stone sculptures. He has also made 
available a much greater number of examples 
of Nepalese sculpture than has ever been 
published before within the compass of a single 
volume. 

The text of Pal’s survey of Nepalese sculp- 
ture begins with the presentation of a corpus of 
datable material, from the great Visnu 
Vikrünta relief at Tilganga bearing a date of 
A.D. 467 in the inscription at its foot down to a 
bronze group of donors dated A.D. 1821. After 
a further discussion of ‘ early sculptures and 
stylistic problems’, he groups his material 
iconographically, disoussing Vaisnava, Saiva, 
ond Buddhist sculpture in turn, after which he 
turns to the ‘female form and miscellaneous 
sculptures’ and ‘ narrative reliefs and images 
of energy’. The advantage of Pal’s method is 
that it enables one to appreciate on the one 
hand the continuity and recurrent archaism 
of Nepalese sculptural tradition and on the 
other the inventiveness and differences of 
handling of individual soulptors when called 
upon to execute yet another version of a 
familiar icon. The 300 plates are arranged in 
the order of the initial references to them in 
Pal’s text. A number of sculptures from well- 
known. Indian sites are illustrated for stylistic 
comparisons. 

Pal is free from a common vice of historians 
of the visual arts of South Asia, who often 
write as if they were conducting an esoteric 
and often belligerent dialogue with one or two 
fellow-workers in a narrow field. He may be 
excused an occasional indulgence, such as his 
frequent quotations from the poetic transla- 
tions of D. H. H. Ingalls’s Anthology of Sanskrit 
court poetry. His descriptions of sculptures and 
his arguments for datings are in general ad- 
mirably clear. Occasionally the comparisons 
cited from other Indian sculptural traditions 
do not wholly convince. His chronology in its 
main outline does not differ greatly from, but 
rather fills in with detail that of Kramrisch. A 
classical Nepalese idiom of the Indian sculp- 
tural tradition is well established in the seventh 
century A.D., preceded by a handful of sur- 
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viving isolated masterpieces. Pal can yet differ 
from Kramrisch considerably on the dating of 
individual bronzes or sculptures. The Los 
Angeles, formerly Heeramaneck Garuda (fig. 
106) is reassigned from the eighth or ninth to 
the sixteenth century, and the serene Avalokit- 
eSvara of Kwa Bahal (fig. 200) is moved back 
from the fourteenth century to the twelfth. In 
both cases this reviewer accepts Pal’s argu- 
ments. He would, however, question the 
identification as Nepalese rather than Tibetan 
of the Jambhala bronze in the British Museum 
(fig. 280) and the Manjusri in the Doris Wiener 
Gallery (fig. 207—of. the insoribed Mahasiddha 
in the Viotoria and Albert Museum, illustrated 
by J. Lowry, Tibetan art, London, 1973, 
plate 10). 

There can be no doubt that this is the most 
important and authoritative volume yet pub- 
lished upon the sculpture of Nepal, fully 
worthy of its place in the Handbuch der 
Orientalistik. Yet for such an important and 
expensive book it is unimpressively produced. 
Proof-reading has not eliminated a great num- 
ber of misprints and some other avoidable 
errors, On p. 136 the Mrigasthali Brahma is 
credited with two upper right arms instead of 
an upper right and an upper left one. For 
* Fig. 10? on p. 77 we should read * Fig. 9’, and 
for ‘ Fig. 11? on p. 88 ‘ Fig. 10’. The great 
virtue of the illustrations is that they are 
numerous, but some of them really do not do 
justice to their subjecta (e.g. fig. 90 of the great 
Kaliyadamana group at the Hanuman Dhoka) 
nor compare well with photographs previously 
published (e.g. fig. 13, the important Padma- 
pani face of the miniature cattya at Dhvaka 
Baha, cf. Kramrisch, op. cit., fig. V). As it is 
constantly necessary to turn from the text 
to the plates, the publishers would have been 
wise to print the plates in a separate volume. 
As it is, the casing of the book is most inade- 
quate. The heavy bulk of the paper is not 
attached to the boards of the binding by tie- 
threads or ribbons, but only by webbing. After 
reading, the review copy is already loose in its 
boards. 

SIMON DIGBY 


PRATAPADITYA Pan: Bronzes of Kash- 


mir. 255 pp. Graz: Akademische 
Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, [1975]. 
S 450. 


It is now 70 years since Vogel published a 
brass Buddha from Fatehpur, Kangra (ARASI 
for 1904-65, 107 ff.) and more than a dozen 
since Douglas Barrett sought to establish a 
school of Kashmiri bronzes in a fundamental 
paper in Lalit Kala, x1, 35 ff. Although Goetz, 
in his Studies in the history and art of Kashmir 
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and the Indian Himalaya (Wiesbaden, Harras- 
sowitz, 1969) did much to advance the study 
of the area, his primary concern was with 
sculpture and architecture, while Madanjeet 
Singh’s Himalayan art, part of the UNESCO 
Art Series (second ed. London, Macmillan, 
1971), is in the nature of a survey of the whole 
region from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. 
It was not until 1973 that Dr. Pratapaditya 
Pal, in the Sir George Birdwood Memorial 
Lecture, ‘ Bronzes of Kashmir: their sources 
and influences’ (J. Roy. Soc. Arts, OXXI, 
5207, 1973, 726 ff.) sought to pursue the ques- 
tion of these images in more detail and 
demonstrated that there existed a considerable 
corpus of material which belonged together 
with the pieces that Barrett had discussed. This 
material had, in fact, reached various centres 
outside the valley of Kashmir, largely as a 
result of two political events, the abdication of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir in 1948 when various 
bronzes appeared on the Bombay market, the 
basis for Barrett’s study, and, in the 1950's, 
the Sino-Tibetan clash, which led to a very 
considerable number of pieces coming into the 
market, most of which found their way into 
collections in the U.S.A. These, together with a 
few pieces in the Indian subcontinent and 
others, previously published, constitute the 
data upon which Pal based his lecture, of 
which the present monograph is an expanded 
version. It consists of an extended and re- 
arranged text (pp. 9-48) and an album of some 
120 (very good) photographs, with a commen- 
tary on each piece, starting, as is proper, with 
a Ganeéa (Pan-Asian Collection) and conclud- 
ing with a Mahesamirti, in grey schist, from 
the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar. The 
latter is one of 35 objects chosen to illustrate 
Pal’s conclusions on the role of Kashmir as a 
centre for the dissemination of Indian art, 
mainly Buddhist to Central Asia and to China 
(and possibly, though Pal does not discuss this, 
to South-East Asia as well). They further serve 
to illustrate the fact that the same geographical 
situation and ethnic complexity which were 
major factors in this disseminatory role contri- 
buted to the richness of Kashmir’s cultural and 
artistic heritage from outside its frontiers, 
which, incidentally, are never defined. 

The problem of definitions is one of which 
Pal is aware, for as he recognizes the very title 
of the book begs several questions. In a note 
to the published version of the Birdwood lec- 
ture he wrote: ‘ It may be noted that when we 
speak of Kashmiri bronzes we really mean 
bronzes produced in basically the ** Kashmiri ” 
style, irrespective of their exact provenance’ 
(p. 748, n. 4). The discussion in the monograph 
* Stylistic analysis’ (pp. 30-5) does not really 
resolve the problem. There are extremely few, 
arohaeologically attested, images from Kash- 
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mir proper, and Pal is driven to admit that 
* the only bronze which may unquestionably be 
regarded as Kashmiri is that dedicated during 
the reign of the colourful Queen Didda’ 
(p. 30; plate 51). He does set out four 
criteria, which ‘are typical of the style’, but 
has to admit that ‘ all Kashmiri style bronzes 
may not actually have been produced in 
Kashmir’. There is, as Pal suggests, need for 
further research, a point which his fourth 
criterion underlines, while drawing attention to 
another of the questions which his title begs. 
€... most Kashmiri bronzes are brassy in com- 
parison to the darker and more coppery 
bronzes created elsewhere in India’ (p. 30). 
At p. 13 he writes ‘ That bronzes with a high 
copper content were rarely manufactured in 
Kashmir is evident from Kalhana’s ecstatic 
description of the Magadhan bronze ° of which 
he says that Kalhana ‘ notes particularly that 
it was red in colour and made with copper’. 
He further asserts that Kalhana ‘ makes it 
clear that brass was more commonly used than 
other alloys for casting metal images in 
Kashmir ’. I have not been able to substantiate 
any of the claims in the Rajatarangini, but then 
Kalhana, as Cunningham and Stein found 
when attempting the study of Kashmiri coin- 
age, was no metallurgist. Nor unfortunately is 
Pal who seems at times to treat brass and 
bronze as synonyms, at others to be unaware 
that copper is, after all, the main constituent 
of each of these alloys, and that copper alloys 
have a very wide colour range indeed. It simply 
is not possible to ‘analyse’ them by visual 
inspection. The Swat bronzes may be a Cu-Ag 
alloy, as Pal believes, but an alloy containing 
nickel as well as zinc, essentially German silver 
of which the Los Angeles County Museum can 
no doubt provide samples, will produce the 
same effect. These observations are, however, 
more than a plea for an art history based upon 
scientific analysis, long overdue though this 
may be, especially when the corpus is Oriental. 
Important questions in the history of techno- 
logy are involved, and their solution is central 
to Pal’s problem of sources and influences. 
The history of brass is still imperfectly re- 
corded. It was certainly known to the Romans 
as a metal used in coinage. It had a role in the 
medieval Christian West: brasses in their 
memorial role seem to have reached England 
at the end of the thirteenth century A.D., 
probably from the Low Countries. This is the 
end of a long period of expansion from the 
eleventh century A.D. onwards, precisely the 
time when, Pal notes (p. 13), ‘inlaid brass 
became the favoured medium of Persian metal- 
smiths’. But it seems most likely that the 
production of brass deliberately and on any 
scale, was a Persian development of the sixth 
century A.D., whence it spread to India and 
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China (not before T‘ang times in the case of the 
latter according to Wang Chin (Science 
(Shanghai), viu, 8, 1933, 839 ff.)). If this is so, 
then it seems most likely that, if indeed the 
bronzes are really brasses, those same events 
which brought Persian craftsmen to Kashmir 
after A.D. 642, perhaps to T'ang Ching also, 
brought a new technology and a post quem 
dating for specific images. And Kashmir is a 
likely staging-post for such a development. 
What then needs investigation is the chrono- 
logy of those inlaying techniques which, as 
Dr. Pal rightly remarks, are frequently -to be 
seen on ‘ Kashmiri bronzes’ in order to deter- 
mine the direction and period of travel, and the 
role of the Persians therein. 

There are other more general criticisms which 
must, I think, be made. The absence œ any 
map is surely extraordinary in a work which is 
concerned with traffic in ideas, techniques, 
artisans, images in a region where geography is 
both a determining and a limiting factor. 
There is no index. The inscriptions are often 
left unmentioned, and are never transcribed. 
No technical terms from Kalhana’s text appear 
in the original, though there are cases where 
much turns on the precise term used, and not 
every reader has a copy of the Rajatarangini 
at his side. A comparative chronology by 
regions is needed if the reader is to make the 
most of Pal’s arguments concerning possible 
interrelations of style and culture. Some of 
the locations are less than informative: an 
inquiry among colleagues over coffee produced 
no answer on the whereabouts of the Pan-Asian. 
Collection! Finally, is it not time that scales 
were accepted as part of the serious publica- 
tion of important objects? If it is objected 
that they will diminish the ‘ beauty’ of the 
object, or of its photograph, then let them be 
calculated and printed below or alongside. A 
figure for height, unspecified, but assumed to be 
over-all, is quite inadequate, especially when 
the plates make all the images appear the:same 
size. These are matters which detract from the 
value of an important piece of work. Some 
detailed points are below. 

The majority of the spelling errors are trivial 
and attributable to the place of printing, but 
* Ghuya ' (plate 57) might cause problems. 


Plate 1: the version of the story, where ' 


surely Sani rather than Saturn should be the 
villain, is perhaps the least well known of the 
many explanations of Ganega’s form. 

Plate 2: the comparison with the stoneform 
is inappropriate, since the latter is clearly a 
version of the lingodbhavamiirtt. 

Plate 3: it may be true that there is no Biva- 
Lokegvara, though some South-East Asian 
images hint otherwise, but Siva-Buddha is 
another possibility. 

Plate 5, pp. 14-15: named lingas also in 
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Gujarat and, most importantly, Campa whence 
the idea spread to Cambodia. 

Plate 6: ‘ crossed ankles’ are only peculiar 
to Kashmir, if this is taken as a criterion for 
* Kashmiri’. 

Plate 8: I think the term Visvaripa is more 
appropriate (of. T. S. Maxwell AARP, 4, 
1973, 59 ff.). 

Plate 11 is a frame, plate 44 an aureole, yet 
both serve the same purpose: entities should 
not be multiplied unnecessarily. 

Plate 16: the attribute in tho left hand is 
surely a variant on the lotus in e.g. plate 56, 
which tends to support the identification with 
Mafijuéri. 

Plate 19: the collar; (of. plates 20, 26, 29, 
30, 32, 35, 36, etc.) is it not possible that this 
is an orientating device, with which the 
visvaripa forms may be compared ? 

Plate 30: the Kakrak comparison is not 
very close, since the stiipas there are picture 
dividers. Perhaps of. Pala-Sena Khasarpana in 
BM (No. 72-7-1-29). [In general these jewelled 
and crowned figures need detailed re-analysis. | 

Plate 33: agreed, this is not ‘ European 
posture ’, and Coomaraswamy’s term is prob- 
ably right, but surely the origin is Middle 
Eastern, a further point for Pal’s general 
discussion. 

Plate 41: illustrates the circular argument. 
If this is Maitreya, the emblem is the nàga- 
keSara and,vice versa. It seems to depend on 
one’s impression of the Kashmiri idea of 
Mesua spp. 

Plate 42: can a bronze, 21 om. over-all 
height, really exude monumentality ? 

Plate 45, ef passim: the problem of the 
Padmap&ani/Avalokite$vara relationship is 
dealt with far too simplistically. It is perhaps 
significant that de Mallmann's Ávalokite$vara 
study does not appear in the bibliography. 

Plates 68-9: Dhanada Tarai seems reason- 
able from the attributes and head-dress, but 
the tribhanga of 68, and the absence of vàhana 
in both, suggest a local variant. 

Plates 73-5: the top-knot above the 
usnisa makes me wonder whether these are not 
north-western images, rather than Gautama. 

Plate 79: perhaps the relationship with 
plate 80 is closer than Pal thinks, for there is a 
four-armed form of Raktalokesvara (Foucher, 
Et. icon. bouddh. Inde, 2, 37). : 

Plate 84a, b, c: ‘b, c) In these illustrations 
the image is seen without the appurtenances 
that are required by temple rituals’. But 
unfortunately it is not the same image. 

Plate 87a, b: is this really alinga ? It seems 
more likely to be a linga-cover. 

Plates 88-90: the name Bhairavi seems un- 
duly precise; would not Sakti be wiser ? 

In plate 90 only two, not four, hands support 
the goddess. 
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Plate 103: I am sure that Pal’s teacher 
would not agree with the name MaheSamuürti 
(of. Jitendranath Banerjea, Dev. Hindu icon., 
second ed., index, s.v.). 

This is an important book, but it seems 
possible that the author has not wholly decided 
to whom it is addressed. Perhaps, when he has 
finished publishing his Nepalese material he 
will turn to Kashmir in similar vein, though 
with less sumptuousness, for which ‘ sump- 
tuary ’ is not a synonym. i 

ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


SENAKE BANDARANAYAKE: Sinhalese 
monastic architecture: the vihāras of 
Anuradhapura. (Studies in South 
Asian Culture, Vol. xv.) xx, 404 pp., 
front., 32 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1974. Guilders 175. 


It is surprising that early Buddhist architec- 
ture in Ceylon has had to wait so long for its 
first comprehensive survey. For the monastic 
architecture of Anurüdhapura remains an 
important indicator of the early Buddhist 
architectural achievement of India itself, in 
spite of later accretions and local influences. 

Anurüdhapura was the ancient capital of the 
island, and its major city from the third cen- 
tury 3.0. to the tenth century A.D. During this 
long period Buddhism was exposed to many 
forces, and Sinhalese architecture went through 
corresponding changes. The types of sanctuary 
and monastery proliferated into the bewilder- 
ing richness of architectural forms revealed by 
archaeological exploration over the course of 
the last 100 years. Dr. Bandaranayake's task 
has been to reduce this mass of material to 
order, and present it for the first time to the 
world as a coherent picture. 

The book has sections analysing the basic 
concept of the monastic plan and the four 
major types of monastery. Each of the com- 
ponent building types of the monastery, 
whether ritual, ecolesiastical, or residential, is 
discussed in form and development, and the 
surviving masonry plinths, columns, and stair- 
ways are considered as evidence for stylistio 
and sectarian changes, and facilitate an under- 
standing of the character of the building groups 
in their original state. 

At the same time the author has endeavoured 
to place Sinhalese Buddhist architecture within 
the context of South Asian architecture as a 
whole, and deduce from the study of its major 
urban centre the patterns which determined 
the subsequent development of the Buddhist 
architecture of the island, at least until the 
sixteenth century. In the course of this study 
Bandaranayake has come to the conclusion 
that there is a clearly discernible Sinhalese 
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vernacular, into which the imported Indian 
prototypes were planted in the third century 
B.0., and which eventually re-emerges ‘ as soon 
as the artificial momentum of the great wealth 
and magnificence of this period diminishes and 
the tradition reverts to its more organic roots ' 
(p. 13). He sees the Sinhalese vernacular as of 
wholly timber, mixed mud-and-timber, or 
timber-and-brick construction, with distinc- 
tive roof forms; in the Sinhalese tradition the 
use of stone was restricted to ornamental 
details, while the imported architectural style 
was frequently executed entirely in stone. 

I am not sure whether Bandaranayake has 
succeeded in establishing this thesis, for his 
difficulty lies in the lack of pre-Buddhist 
architectural evidence. The dangers of extra- 
polating backwards from a vernacular archi- 
tecture are manifold, as the art historians of 
Greece and Rome discovered. In addition, 
there is the problem of deciding whether an 
architecture, in use for more than 1,000 years, 
does not eventually cease to be in an imported 
style and become indigenous. Finally, are not 
the changes in building material, creating 
those of style, merely responses to changing 
economic fortunes ? It could be argued that the 
sophisticated styles of Anuradhapura, with 
their fine workmanship in expensive materials, 
are products of long periods of relative pros- 
perity and stability, and do not necessarily 
remain dependent on imported influences. 

The deduction of characteristics of ancient 
Sinhalese vernacular from a study of the ver- 
nacular of neighbouring countries (p. 312) is 
also fraught with difficulty. To what extent 
could one speak of a ‘ continuing tradition ° 
(p. 353) in, say, the architecture of England, 
over such & long period, let alone deduce the 
character of ancient forms from a study of 
those of neighbouring countries ? Nevertheless, 
the concern the author shows with establishing 
the original form and appearance of the 
Anuradhapura buildings, and not merely their 
surviving ground plans, is laudable. And it is 
@ concern which too many archaeologists have 
failed to take seriously. The speculation it 
inevitably introduces justifies Bandarana- 
yake’s examination of ancient vernaculars and 
the buildings of neighbouring regions, no 
matter how slender the evidence or tenuous the 
connecting links. Given the difficulties, he has 
succeeded in presenting an admirably argued 
view of the original architecture. 

At the same time the book serves to under- 
line the extent of our ignorance of the history 
of Buddhism, particularly in Ceylon (pp. 70-1). 
It therefore becomes impossible to explain such 
important remains as the superbly decorated 
urinal stones of the Pabbata vihara, found in 
the so-called Western Monasteries and else- 
where, which have been variously put down to 
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some vague Mah&yànist influence, or to its 
exact opposite, a reformist reaction to the 
extravagance of rival sects ! 

One of its most interesting sections is the 
discussion of the Buddhist shrines built 
around sacred bodhi-trees. These link back to 
the cults of the pre-Buddhist world in South 
Asia; yet, apart from the shrines represented 
in early Indian reliefs and some slight evidence 
of the temple around the bodhi-tree at Bodh- 
gaya, no examples of these ancient structures 
are known in India. Bandaranayake has iden- 
tified more than a dozen of the surviving 
early structures in Ceylon as being of this type; 
there were two kinds, square and ciroular, 
usually roofed and surrounded by paved 
ambulatories. Each had an open, unpaved 
sanctuary in the centre, in which rose the trunk 
of the bodhi-tree, spreading its branches and 
shade over the whole building. 

I would like to carp a little at one aspect of 
the work, what seems to me to be its excessive 
use of Sinhalese when there is a perfectly good 
English equivalent. It is to be hoped that any 
subsequent edition will at least be provided 
with a Sinhalese glossary. This will facilitate 
its use by foreign scholars who are primarily 
concerned with its architectural and cultural 
themes. 

This is an excellent book, and no student of 
Buddhism in Ceylon, or of Buddhist art and 
architecture anywhere, can afford to over- 
look it. 

R. B. LEWCOOK 


JOHN HR. KRUEGER: The Kalmyk- 
Mongol vocabulary in Stralenberg’s 
geography of 1730. (Kungl. Vitterhets 
Historie och Antikvitets Akademien. 
Asiatica Suecana: early 18th Century 
Documents and Studies, Vol. 1.) 
205 pp. Stockholm: Almqvist and 
Wiksell International, 1975. 


Philip Johan Tabbert, later ennobled under 
the name of Stralenberg, and best known, as on 
the title-page of his book in the German 
language, as Philipp Johann von Strahlenberg, 
was born in 1676 and entered Russian captivity 
in 1709, having been made prisoner either at 
the battle of Poltava or after the capitulation at 
Perevolochnaya. With most of the other cap- 
tured Swedish officers he was sent to Tobolsk. 
He reached Sweden again only in 1723. In 
the intervening years he had been able to 
travel to some extent, to collect geographical 
and other material relating to Russia and 
Siberia, and to work on his map of Siberia. His 
main work appeared in 1730, a description of 
the northern and eastern part of Europe and 
Asia, whose title is far too long to be quoted 
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here. This book contains a vocabulary of 
Kalmuck words with German equivalents. 
The German version of the book was later 
translated into English and into French, and a 
Spanish version was made from the French. 
The existence of the vocabulary is of course 
generally known, and a facsimile version was 
published a few years ago by Professor G. 
Doerfer (Altere westeuropàische Quellen zur kal- 
miuckischen Sprachgeschichte (Asiatische For- 
schungen, xvin), Wiesbaden, Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1965). But in this volume we have the 
first systematic study of the Kalmuck words and 
the meanings attached to them, together with a 
most interesting account of the author and the 
history of his book. Professor Krueger gives 
us facsimile reproductions of all four versions 
of the vocabulary, a list of all the entries 
classified under the reconstructed Written 
Mongol form, a finding list of the words in their 
original spellings transliterated from the origi- 
nal Gothic script, and two other subsidiary 
lists, one of non-Mongol and other problema- 
tical words, and one of other Kalmuck words 
to be found elsewhere in the book. The main 
list contains the original spellings, the corre- 
sponding word in modern Kalmuck taken from 
Ramstedt’s dictionary if this is possible, the 
translations offered in all four versions of the 
book, and Krueger’s own comments. Alto- 
gether we have as complete an analysis and 
indexing of this vocabulary as could be desired. 
It must have been a fascinating exercise to 
reconstruct the Kalmuck words from the very 
eurious and unsystematic transcription used by 
Stralenberg, but even the editor does not seem 
entirely convinced of the ultimate practical use 
of the vocabulary now that it has been so 
reconstructed. As Krueger remarks: ‘If one 
knows the language already, it is useful to an 
extent, but if one knew nothing about Mon- 
golian, it would be rather hard to use success- 
fully. One learns only names of things, there 
are no sentences, phrases, grammatical forms 
to build sentences with '. Apart from this, the 
German, that is, the primary translation, which 
one must assume to be Stralenberg’s own con- 
tribution, is in many cases clearly very far 
from the truth. The translators of the English 
and French versions sometimes miss the mark 
even more widely, since they could not make 
use of the original Kalmuok where the German 
was ambiguous or vague. The Spanish trans- 
lator was in an even worse case, using the 
Frenoh version. Perversely, perhaps, the main 
pleasure one gets from this work is in following 
up the mental processes by which the more 
curious, and sometimes comic, glosses were 
reached. Krueger has solved most of theriddles, 
of which the following is one of the more 
simple. How does sarimso (Written Mongol 
sarimsay), ‘onion’, come to be translated 
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*"button-hole' ? It seems that what should 
have been ‘ Knoblauch’, ‘ garlic’, was mis- 
written as ‘ Knop-loch’, and understood as 
“Knopfloch’. Again, Stralenberg’s nuuhr, 
probably Written Mongol niyur, Kalmuck 
nür, ‘face’, is translated into German as ‘ ich 
wachse’ and hence into English as ‘I grow’ 
(perhaps, as Krueger suggests, in error for ich 
wasche, itself a misapprehension of the deed 
for the object). From there we get French ‘ je 
crois, je prends croissance ’, further misunder- 
stood in Spanish as ‘yo creo’. One may be 
forgiven for mentally recalling a well-known 
quotation from A midsummer night's dream. 

Nevertheless the book has its useful side. As 
Krueger remarks, it does provide us with some 
record of words, forms of words and pronuncia- 
tions, from a period which lies 250 years in the 
past. But in view of some of the ludicrous 
mistakes by the collector of the vocabulary, by 
Stralenberg if he were not the actual collector, 
and by the editors through whose hands the 
book has passed, the material requires thorough 
expert checking before any use can be made 
of it. 

Krueger has dealt with all aspects of this 
vocabulary with his usual exemplary thorough- 
ness. One or two suggestions may perhaps ba 
offered. On p. 106, s.v. cimasun he quotes two 
entries, orimtssun ‘ die Strümpffe ’ and omedun 
‘Hosen’ and remarks on the alternation 
between d and s in the dialect recorded by 
Stralenberg. This alternation may indeed be 
true for other entries: for example we have 
bolos where bolod ‘steel’ is clearly meant. 
But in this case the explanation is surely 
simpler. We have two words, not one word in 
two different forms, and the second one is 
Written Mongol dmiidin, Khalkha démd, 
* trousers ’, a word not recorded for Kalmuck 
by Ramstedt. On p. 125 ésor ‘ eine Pfeiffe is 
correct as it stands, and does not need to be 
related to the verb soru- * to inhale’, There is a 
Mongol word tsuur, meaning a type of- flute, 
listed by Tsevel, 800. The instrument is 
illustrated in Smirnov, Mongol'skaya narodnaya 
muzyka, Moscow, 1971, 71. 

Finally, it is only fitting that to this medley 
of fact and fiction the author, generally so 
meticulous, should have added his own small 
quota of ghost-words and misapprehensions. 
On p. 110 we have a pseudo-French verb 
pluir ‘to rain’, on p. 125 subat ' barren’ is 
mistranslated as ‘ mare, cow (female animal)’, 
and on p. 128 in the course of an explanation of 
how taraa ‘ grain, crop, field ° could be transla- 
ted into German as Maltz, it is suggested that 
*the particular field referred to: apparently 
contained malt’. It seems inappropriate, too, 
that taschior-bu * whip-gun', translated Ly 
Ramstedt in 1935 as ‘ revolver’; should have 
this meaning applied to it in Krueger’s gloss to 
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-these in the tenth chapter: 
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the entry. ‘Pistol’ would surely be more 
suitable to Stralenberg’s time. 
0. Re BAWDEN 


Howarp J. WECHSLER: Mirror to the 
Son of Heaven: Wet Cheng at the 
court of T'ang T'at-tsung. (Yale 
Historical Publications. Miscellany, 
105.) xii, 259 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1974. 
$15, £7.50. 


There are many criticisms that may be made - 
of this book as a work of scholarship, but before 
considering these it must be allowed that the 
author has largely succeeded in turning what 
could have been an all-too turgid account of the 
career of an exemplary bureaucrat into a lively 
and well-organized account of his life and times 
that one hopes may fulfil a very useful function 
in attracting the attention of others to the 
problems of early T'ang history. Though it 
may thus serve as & general introduction to 
the period, it ‘does tend to give rather short 
shrift to Sui-T‘ang thought, which is con- 
sidered in relation to Wei Cheng's political 
beliefs in ch. viii. The quotation from P'i 
Hsi-jui on p. 168 that sums up the discussion 
of the conflict between Northern and Southern 
Learning ean be all too easily contradicted, 
for instance by the research of Fujiwara Takao 
reviewed in Revue Bibliographique de Sinologie, 
6, 1960, (pub.) 1907, 311, and it seems dan- 
gerous to talk of Wei's Confucianism without 


giving much fuller treatment to the eclecticism 


of the early T‘ang: although Wei quotes with 
some frequency from the Confucian Classics, 
his quotations from the works of Confucius and 
his followers are balanced by an approximately 
equal number of quotations from sources such 


-as the Wen tzu, the Huat-nan tzu, and so forth. 


Elsewhere on pp. 41-2 it is surely rather point- 
less to speculate about the possible influence of 
Wang T‘ung on Wei Cheng’s thought when on 
p. 39 it is admitted that the writings attributed 
to the former, the Chung-shuo, are the product 
of a later age. . 

It might indeed have been safer to treat the 
references to Wei Cheng in the Chung-shuo (e.g. 
on p. 3.bb and p. 6.6a of the edition used by 
Wechsler) as representing his image in the eyes 
of subsequent Tang writers, and to include 
* Apotheosis, 
myth and symbol’. This gives an account of 
Wei.Cheng's image in Chinese history down to 
the time of the Cultural Revolution, though in 
dealing with the folk-religious image here the 
&uthor seems to have missed an intriguing tale, 


.found. most readily in the Fa-yitan chu-lin 


(Taisho, rur, p. 979b-c), which proves that Wei 
Cheng was considered to have gone on to hold 
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high office in the afterlife within less than a 
quarter-century of his death. 

But stories of this type are tangential to the 
author’s main account of Wei’s career, and 
here more serious criticisms may be made, 
despite the claim on the jacket that his 
biography is the first to re-examine the sources 
fully. Apart from Wei’s own writings and 
speeches, one of the main sources for the 
author's study is the Chen-kuan cheng-yao, a, 
work which frequently overlaps with them. It 
was written, probably in some haste, on the 
occasion of the reinstatement of the T'ang 
house after the usurpation of the Empress Wu, 
and though not merely pro-T‘ang propaganda, 
its veracity as history, not touched upon by the 
author, is therefore not entirely unimpeachable, 
but it is a very early source, and for this reason 
at least of the highest importance. Fortunately 
enough, the complex story of the transmission 
of its text has been painstakingly unravelled by 
Harada Taneshige, and an excellent variorum 
edition has been published by him as a result. 
Yet the author, although aware of this edition, 
gives all but two of his references to the 
Ssu-pu Pei-yao reprint of a very late version 
of the text which, as Harada's researches have 
proved, radically modifies its original form. 
Furthermore, one of the references to the 
variorum edition, which may be found in 
p. 152, n. 63, reads: ‘Harada Taneshige, 
Jokan [sic] seiyö teihon, p. 194. I have been 
unable to locate this episode in the Ssu-pu 
pei-yao edition of the CKC Y '. Yet the nota- 
tion on Harada’s p. 193 indicates clearly that 
it is not included there. Likewise, on p. 35 
the author gives a date of * about 707-09’ for 
the compilation of the Chen-kuam cheng-yao, 
&nd refers in & footnote to an article by 
Harada. Yet this article clearly sets out the 
discovery that the work was presented to the 
throne once in 705, and then in a new version 
in 720. 

Curiously enough, in a footnote on p. 23 
there is a reference to an M.A. thesis by George 
Winston Lewis on the Chen-kuan cheng-yao, 
but I have been unable to discover to what 
extent Wechsler has depended on this for his 
information, or indeed for his translations of 
passages which occur in this source: this 
thesis does in fact comprise a complete English 
translation of the work. For here again there 
are criticisms to be made. On p. x he does 
acknowledge the assistance of a resourceful Ms. 
Lily Hwa in revising his translations, but it 
might also have been wise to consult the 
copiously annotated and collated Japanese 
edition of the Chen-kuan cheng-yao prepared 
by Yamamoto Ikó and others in 1823, to say 
nothing of the Japanese translations by Kuda 
Rentaro (published in the series Zoku Koku- 
yaku Kambun T'aisei, and largely dependent on 
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this edition) and Harada (the anthology Jégan 
seiy6 published in Meitokusha's Chigoku Koten 
Shinsho series). Specifically, the following 
points at least require attention. 

p. 47: ‘..like a leopard changing his 
spots ’ is a literal translation that evokes quite 
the wrong associations if one is more familiar 
with Jeremiah xiii, 23 than the ‘ Book of 
changes’, hexagram 49, where the phrase 
concerned was taken to refer to the con- 
spicuousness with which the superior man 
changes his conduct for the better, and hence 
was later used to refer to improving one’s ' 
circumstances in general. 

p. 82: ‘The hearts of the wood are not 
straight, so their arteries and veins are all 
bad’. I would suggest: ‘ Whenever the core 
of the wood is not straight, the grain is all 
wrong ’. 

p. 124: for ‘All kinds of suspicious [sc] 
omens have arrived, but you have sought them 
too ardently’, read ‘ Auspicious omens have 
appeared, but your laws are still too severe’. 
The author may have thought that the nets 
mentioned in the original were for snaring 
birds of good omen, but the reference is rather 
to a metaphor, first found with this particular 
word in the Yen-t‘ieh lun, picturing a rigid 
system of laws as a trap for the unwary. 

p. 130 for ‘ causing their rulers to commit 
grave crimes ’, read ‘ their rulers commit grave 
crimes ’. 

p. 141, n. 23: * Hanbun gakuka? kath’ is a 
faulty romanization for Kambun gakkai katho. 

p. 143: for ‘You will undergo a divine 
transformation’ read ‘ Your god-like moral 
influence will spread among your subjects ’. 

p. 145: for ‘draw near to those who are 
loyal? read ‘ cause loyal men to be brought 
into your presence *. 

p. 146: * Outspoken officials tend to avoid 
you’: this surely would not have been pos- 
sible in an imperial court, and ‘ tend to avoid 
angering you’ is what is meant. The dragon’s 
scales in the original refer not merely to the 
emperor, but to the reverse scale beneath a 
dragon’s chin. According to Han Fei Tzu, 
touching this produces murderous rage in even 
the most affable dragon. 

p. 106: Emperor Wen-ti of the Sui * cannot 
be taken as a model and is unworthy of men- 
tion’: since it is the speaker (Wei Cheng) who 
is the first to mention him here, this must be 
translated ‘it goes without saying that he 
cannot be taken as a model’. 

pp. 173-4: * When the people have all been 
transformed no strict punishments are meted 
out. When horses have completely exhausted 
their energy no whips are used. Speaking like 
this, punishment cannot result in good rule. 
This is already olear'. I would suggest: 
* When people respond to good influence, there 
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is no occasion to administer punishments, just 
as when a horse is doing its best there is no 
occasion to use a whip: it is quite clear from 
this that punishments in themselves are not 
the way to bring about good order’. 

Finally, this reviewer cannot refrain from 
remarking that he felt a little queasy at p. 135 
on reading ad nauseum [sic]. 

T. H. BARRETT 


Morris RossAnr: China and Inner Asia 
from 1368 to the present day. (Chinese 
History and Society.) 320 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, [1975]. 
£6.50. 


There is no convenient and generally accep- 
ted term with which to designate those parts of 
Asia bordering China which are the subject of 
this book, and faute de mieux the author uses 
the description ‘ Inner Asia with the proviso 
that his attention will be directed mainly to- 
wards those parts of Inner Asia which had 
extensive dealings with China. These include 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and parts of 
what is now Soviet Central Asia. 

Inner Asia is, as Rossabi remarks, of great 
contemporary relevance. With the elimination 
of the nomadic peoples of Inner Asia as a 
political and military force by the mid- 
eighteenth century, when the Jungar empire 
was destroyed, and with the expansion of 
Russia to fill all parts of northern Asia not 
occupied by the Manchu empire, China came 
to have a fixed land frontier. Today this fron- 
tier, rather different in detail from that of the 
Manchu empire, marches on the northern 
borders of China, from Badakhshan to Vladi- 
vostok, with a single political bloc, that formed 
by the U.S.S.R. and its ally the Mongolian 
People's Republic. For several years now this 
bloo has maintained & position of determined 
political hostility and military preparedness 
with regard to China, and armed clashes have 
ocourred on both the Soviet and the Mongol 
geotions of the frontier. Inner Asia, then, is an 
area of latent international conflict. Nowadays, 
with northern Asia divided between two em- 
pires of a sedentary nature, no longer separated 
by & third, nomadie, force, the importance of 
Inner Asia to China is perhaps of a different 
kind from what it was under the Ming, but 
Rossabi is surely right to insist, in his preface, 
that ‘despite the declared views of imperial 
Chinese officials, which have been accepted by 
some modern scholars, I believe that Inner Asia 
was extremely important to China’. The 
intention of his book is to provide a survey of 
Chinese relations with Inner Asie over the last 
six centuries, that is, from the beginning of the 


Ming dynasty up to the beginning of the 1970's. 
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The book is written for the general reader, but 
the author’s hope that the specialist would 
find certain sections useful has been fulfilled at 
least as far as the reviewer is concerned, 

The book is divided into four parts. These 
are * Ming China and Inner Asia’, * The Rus- 
sian advance and the decline of Inner Asia’, 
* Inner Asia and the fall of the Ch‘ing’, and 
finally * China and Inner Asia in the twentieth 
century ° The author sees two types of ap- 
proach on the part of the Chinese throughout 
his period in their dealings with Inner Asia. 
The Ming preferred to avoid occupation and 
direct confrontation with the non-Chinese 
peoples, dealing with them through the medium 
of tribute and trade. With the decline of the 
dynasty, frontier troubles multiplied. The 
Ch‘ing, on the other hand, adopted an alto- 
gether more forward policy. They attempted 
to eliminate opposition in Inner Asia by con- 
quest and more or less direct rule. Sinkiang, 
both parts of Mongolia, and Manchuria, as well 
as Tibet, thus became incorporated for a while 
in the Chinese empire. But again, with the 
decline of the power of the Ch'ing, the outlying 
parts of the empire began to fall away from the 
centre. Outer Mongolia, supported by a power- 
ful protector, was able to establish and main- 
tain its independence, and is today a member of 
the United Nations recognized by all the major 
powers of the world except the U.S.A., and 
by many other states as well. Tibet has had & 
different fate, though its situation in 1912 was 
analogous to that of Outer Mongolia. It was of 
importance to Britain only as long as India was 
held, and is apparently of no particular signi- 
ficance nowadays to independent India. China 
has been able to reassert her authority in 
Tibet, as she did in other non-Chinese areas 
contiguous to the Han homeland, for instance 
Inner Mongolia, and she appears once again, as 
in the great days of the Ch‘ing, to have pushed 
her direct power to the furthest practicable 
limits. 

To survey the relations of China with the 
shifting political forces of Inner Asia over the 
course of 600 years in a book of this brevity, 
and to keep the narrative clear, is no mean 
achievement. Naturally enough, there are 
points upon which one would not necessarily 
agree with the author, but these are points of 
detail which do not disturb the general accu- 
racy of the picture he has presented. For 
example, on p. 115 Rossabi writes on the 
growth of Buddhist monasteries:  ' The 
Jebtsundamba Khutuktu’s settlement at 
Urga ... promoted the slow but steady urbani- 
sation of Mongolia’. This can be true only in a 
modified sense. For over 100 years, Urga was 
not a settlement. It was a nomadic temple-city 
which between its first appearance in 1639 and 
its final location in 1778 on the banks of the 
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Selbe river (in the eastern part of what is now 
Ulan Bator), occupied a considerable number 
of different sites. L. Dügersüren in his book 
about Ulan Bator called Ulaanbaatar hotyn 
&ühees (1956), quotes from the chronicle 
Erdeni-yin erike to show Urge being shifted at 
intervals of only a year or two during the mid- 
eighteenth century. In one year, 1723, the 
lamasery seems to have moved twice. It would 
be more correct to speak of the Khutuktu’s 
headquarters or residence of Urga, Urga being 
simply a corruption of the Mongol word órgóó 
or tent-palace, rather than of his settlement at 
Urga which implies that Urge was an actual 
place before 1778 as well as afterwards. Nor 
can one really talk of the urbanization of 
Mongolia taking place until after the revolution 
of 1921, and perhaps even until after the second 
World War. Certainly a few towns grew up 
in Ch‘ing Mongolia for one reason or another. 
Uliasutai and Khobdo were garrison towns, 
Urga was a religious and administrative centre, 
Kiakhta was a frontier post and trading mart, 
and so on. But to speak of urbanization before 
this century is really an anachronism. 

Again, Rossabi refers to the policy adopted 
by the Ch‘ing after the abortive revolt led by 
Chingünjav of permitting a new Jebtsundamba 
Khutuktu to be reincarnated only in Tibet, so 
as to avoid the possibility of a nationalist 
alliance between him and the native princes. 
This policy, he says, ‘ worked effectively until 
the final years of the last Jebtsundamba 
Khutuktu’. Certainly no such alliance seems 
to have been made, but one is entitled to ask 
whether or not this was the result of the effec- 
tive working of this particular part of Ch'ing 
policy. Except for the last Khutuktu, none of 
those incarnated after the adoption of the 
policy referred to lived for any length of time. 
The third seems to have been murdered as a 
youth, the sixth died at the age of six after a 
reign of only 39 days, the seventh was syste- 
matically corrupted by his crony, the Setsen 
Khan, and was a nonentity, while the fourth, 
who died at the age of 38, was the longest-lived 
of them all. Only the eighth seems to have been 
concerned to any extent with politics, and the 
fact of his Tibetan origin seems to have been 
no obstacle to his enjoying the loyalty of his 
supporters. 

A third point on which one might disagree 
is the statement on p. 213 that the Ch‘ing 
rule in Outer Mongolia was being challenged 
around 1900 seriously for the first time since 
1691. This ignores, or at least underrates the 
uprising of Chingunjav, which, unsuccessful 
though it was, did for a while present the 
Ch‘ing with a serious political and military 
problem. 

Tiny points like these do not affect the vali- 
dity of the book as a whole. As a general survey 
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of the problems which have faced China in 
Inner Asia over the past centuries and the 
policies which she has adopted in order to try 
to deal with them, Rossabi’s book can be 
welcomed without reservation. 

0. R. BAWDEN 


Lrovp E. Eastman: The abortive revo- 
lution : China under Nationalist rule, 
1927-1937. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 78.) xx, 398 pp. Cambridge, . 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1974. $16.50, £8.25. 


The first decade of Nationalist rule in China, 
has not yet received the scholarly treatment 
that it deserves. The materials for such study 
are vast and the questions that we wish to ask 
of these materials are both historically absorb- 
ing and of contemporary relevance. Kuomin- 
tang rule was the first, serious, post-imperial 
attempt to bring about fundamental changes 
in Chinese society. The Kuomintang were con- 
cerned with China’s political and administra- 
tive unification; with solutions for fundamen- 
tal, structural economic improvement; and 
with the re-establishment of a place for China 
in the world scene that was consistent with 
Chinese self-respect and the existing balance of 
world power. At first sight, the Kuomintang 
appear to have had many factors operating in 
their favour. They had a party organization ; 
an ideology; and a leader who was to take his 
place with the ‘ big four’ at the end of the 
second World War. With their military flavour 
and their attempts to modernize the economy, 
Kuomintang leaders look rather like the Japan- 
ese modernizers and, indeed, like many of the 
post-second World War revolutionary govern- 
ments. Why therefore, is the Nationalist 
government regarded as such a failure? In 
this book, Mr. Eastman explores several aspects 
of this difficult problem. A number of themes 
emerge. To begin with, Eastman goes below 
the surface of the crucial political phenomena— 
the Kuomintang party organization and the 
development of political ideology. In both 
cases, Eastman finds a failure to build carefully, 
realistically, honestly. The party grew rapidly, 
but at the expense of quality. The ideologies of 
the New Life Movement and of the Blue Shirt 
fascists were shallow, contradictory, and mani- 
festly irrelevant to most of those advocating 
them. In government and administration too, 
modernizing promises gave way to factional- 
ism, corruption, and the rule of personal ty- 
rants rather than that of law or principle. 
These trends were crucial in alienating the 
Kuomintang from the growing class of urban 
intellectuals, many of whom, had, at the outset, 
supported Chiang Kai-shek’s rule. 
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The chapter on the economy is less interest- 
ing and original than the rest of the book. 
The author relies mainly on Chinese and 
Western secondary sources which are not yet 
adequate enough to provide non-specialists 
with a coherent, reasonably consistent account 
of the Nationalist economy. It is clear that 
progress was made. The growth of transport 
continued apace; serious efforts to unify the 
monetary, fiscal, and measurement systems 
were made; and industrial growth continued 
at a moderately rapid rate despite the un- 
favourable effects of the world trade depres- 
sion. Agriculture was the main problem. The 
Nationalists initiated improvements without 
grasping the nettle of institutional reform, a 
pattern that was exactly reversed by the Chinese 
Communists in the decade of the 1950’s. The 
separation of the two types of reform was a 
disastrous policy in both cases, since it failed to 
produce growth and alienated the mass of the 
agrarian population from their respective 
governments. 

In his conclusions, Eastman follows in the 
tracks of scholars such as C. K. Yang, F. K. L. 
Hsü, Richard Solomon (and also Lucian Pye 
who is not mentioned in the bibliography). 
These writers have all focused attention on the 
personality traits of the Chinese and the ob- 
stacle posed by these to modern forms of 
government. They have emphasized that the 
Chinese are socialized to feel dependent entities 
in a hierarchical structure and that this be- 
devils attempts to administer by impersonal 
codes and laws. As Eastman points out, this 
remains a problem. Indeed, most of the objec- 
tives and difficulties of the Nationalist govern- 
ment are commonplace in the history of the 
past 25 years. And in the longer historical 
perspective, the progress made between 1927 
and 1937 may not seem as negligible as it is 
now often assumed to have been. 


CHRISTOTLER HOWE 


EpwaRp WILLETT WAGNER: The litera- 
ti purges: political conflict in eariy 
Yi Korea. (Harvard East Asian 
Monographs, 58.) x, 238 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: East Asian Research 
Center, Harvard University, 1974. 
(Distributed by Harvard University 
Press. §8.50, £4.65.) 

The purges which form the focus of this 
study are those of 1498, 1504, and 1519, three 
points of high drama in the process of develop- 
ing the political system which was to operate in 
Korea for the next four centuries. The course 
of each purge is described in detail, but clearly, 
and each is analysed with caution. These 
accounts are preceded by a lucid description of 
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the administrative structure of the early Yi 
dynasty and brief statements of the implica- 
tions of various features of the structure. 
There are 39 pp. of notes, pp. 175-213, on the 
122 pp. of text. The present reviower found it 
very inconvenient to have nearly a quarter of 
the information in this work separated widely 
from the rest in this way, but this is the only 
criticism he would make of the book. An 
appended list of government offices will be 
useful to anyone who writes on any aspect of 
Yi dynasty Korea at all, a 41 pp. list of where 
to find the references given to the Sillok will 
be a great help to anyone wishing to take them 
up, and the glossaries, bibliography, and index 
are all usefully complete, accurate, and clear. 
The importance of this study is that there is 
absolutely nothing to compare with it on the 
point which everyone in Korean studies takes 
as axiomatic: that factional strife is the key to 
the understanding of all Korean history up to 
1910. The author has set out all the facts rele- 
vant to the origins of factional strife as found in 
the historical records, and he has shown that it 
is possible for Westerners to investigate and 
describe the traditional politics of Korea, 
though unfortunately all too few are either 
able or willing to do so. The note on the 
bibliography mentions the general works of the 
persons connected with the purges. There 
remains here an enormous mass of material— 
all of it in Chinese—still to be explored before 
we can hope to understand fifteenth-century 
Korea in its own terms. Wagner’s mention on 
p. 58 of the denunciations of Buddhist and 
even shamanist practices in the royal palace, 
reminds one for instance, of a point made by 
John Meskill, in Ch'oe Pws diary, Tuoson, 1965, 
that the fourth generation of Korean followers 
of Chu Hsi were still, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, fervent evangelists. A study of their 
point of view could be a useful supplement to 
Wagner’s objective historical account. 


W. E. SKILLEND 


Roy ANDREW MILLER (ed. and tr): 
* The footprints of the Buddha’: an 
eighth-century Old Japanese poetic 
sequence. (American Oriental Series, 
Vol. 58.) x, 185 pp. New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1975. 
[93 x 8} inches.] 

Here is a work of exuberant, triumphant 
scholarship, written, moreover, in a medium 
now almost outmoded, if not outlawed, among 
scholars, lucid, vigorous, elegant, and often 
witty prose. One can only regret that the author 
drags the whole length of his triumphal march 
certain victims of his scorn, notably D. E. Mills 
and, to a lesser degree, Donald L. Philippi. 
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The subject of the work is the collection of 
21 6-line poems inscribed in ‘ pure * Mangogana 
(i.e. phonographically) on a stone now housed 
in the Yakushi-ji at Nara, along with a stone 
on which are sculpted the ‘ footprints of the 
Buddha’ and a kanbun inscription. The 
antiquity (c. 750) of these stones is soundly 
established, while various questions as to their 
history and original location are perhaps too 
lengthily, since inconclusively, discussed. 

Miller's achievement is to instate the poetio 
sequence of his title as * a profoundly motivated 
and deeply moving document of religious 
faith’ and ‘ not an idle or random collection 
of individual poems °’. The poems have hither- 
to had, as he says, a generally ‘ bad press ’, and 
have chiefly interested students of Japanese 
literature because of their peculiar verse form, 
the bussokuseki no uta tai, seldom found else- 
where. To his task he brings immense erudition 
in a number of fields combined with intense 
literary sensitivity. Thus a judicious assess- 
ment of this undoubtedly great book would 
require much space, as well as knowledge and 
abilities unlikely to be found outside Japan. 

Two major discoveries dominate the 74-page 
introduction, the remaining pages being 
devoted to text, translation, and minute com- 
mentary on the individual poems. Miller is 
himself surprised that his first discovery should 
have waited so long for its discoverer. This is 
the indubitable fact of ‘ the close relationship 
that exists between the Bhaisajaya-guru texts 
and... the Yakushi-ji poem-stele?. Whether 
or not the poem-stele was originally at the 
Yakushi-ji, there are scholars who hold that 
it was, so it seems barely credible that none of 
them ever thought of looking at the texts of 
the Bhaisajaya-guru (= Yakushi) cult. Miller 
attributes this negligence to the longstanding 
alienation between Buddhist studies and 
kokugaku, the study of Japanese language and 
literature.! 

The second major discovery, also incon- 
trovertible, I think, in a general way but open, 
perhaps, to some detailed discussion, is that 
these poems constitute an integrated sequence. 
The rediscovery of the principles of integrated 
sequences, on which were based the arrange- 
ment of the imperial anthologies, from the 
Kokinshi onwards, is less than 20 years old. 
Miller's contribution here is to show the poems 
of the stele to be such a sequence more than a 
century earlier than any so far known. His 
view, very briefly stated, is that these are 
poems by separate hands, put together by an 
‘architect’ (his word) to form a single, in- 
tricately articulated, chain. The evidence 


1 There is often also a pernicious alienation, 
in Japan, between okugaku and toyogaku, 
(other) Oriental studies. 
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offered for multiple authorship is both lin- 
guistio and stylistic, and it is on this ground 
that opposition is most likely. But Miller's 
weapons are likely to be sharper than any that 
may be wielded against him. Even so, bonus 
dormitat Homerus, especially, perhaps, if his 
epic is composed ‘in quarter-hours stolen 
from full-time teaching and administrative 
appointments’. Thus, presumably, we must 
account for certain blemishes, of which one 
example must suffice. This is afforded by 
étourderies in connexion with poem 12. On 
p. 50 we read, * Poem 12 uses the word af6 on ' 
two different semantic levels ...’ and *. .. the 
word até in poem 12 recapitulates the essential 
content of poem 1*. But on p. 124 Miller 
prints Fi not a as the first syllable of line 5 of 
poem 12, and invokes persuasive arguments, 
ineluding the visual evidence of the stone, 
admittedly damaged at this point, for this 
reading. Mildly maligning (perhaps a mere 
slip) Tsuchihashi on his way, he concludes his 
argument with his customary abuse of Mills, 
for having preferred ‘ the non-existent reading 
até over the actually attested reading Fitd’. 
Unwilling, however, to relinquish his view that 
the footprints, though no trace of até now 
remains, are the object of line 4 (masame ni 
mikemu), he inserts them, in appropriate 
brackets, in his rendering of this line. Philippi, 
who cautiously remarks, ‘It is unclear what 
exactly is seen... most commentators suppose 
... the footprints but ...’, is later dismissed 
with a contemptuous pat on the back for 
getting one word of his translation of poem 12 
right.? 

To revert to two matters already touched on. 

First, Miller flaws this masterpiece by grossly 
exceeding the reasonable bounds of odium 
academicum, particularly towards D. E. Mills. 
Starting with the grotesque hyperbole of 
elassing Mills’s 1960 edition and translation 
of these poems as the third of three disasters 
to befall the stele, he pursues this scholar 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
work with a series of attacks, often of question- 


2I quote from Philippi’s ‘Songs on the 
Buddha’s foot-prints *, Nihon Bunka Kenkyüjo 
Kyo, 2, 1058, 184—145 [sic] not from the 
* popular work of 1968, unknown to me, cited 
for castigation by Miller. The above journal 
seems to be too little known; neither Miller 
nor Mills seems to have seen this number. 
Being published by the Kokugakuin, it is 
strongly biased towards Shinto studies, but it 
has contributions from such eminent scholars 
as Ono Susumu and Takigawa Masajiro, to 
name only two. In his introduction to his 
brief edition and translation of the poems, 
Philippi expresses admiration and just appre- 
ciation of their quality, though necessarily 
unaware of the ‘ rediscovery ' of the principles 
of poetio sequences. 
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able validity, in a spirit of inexplicable and 
inexcusable malignity, perversity, and dis- 
ingenuousness. (The other two disasters are 
irreversible physical vicissitudes.) 

Second, that scholars of Miller’s stature and 
erudition (whatever their manners) should 
waste time in teaching any but a few hand- 
picked students, or any time at all in academic 
administration, is one of the scandals and 
scourges of our time. Arthur Waley, on being 
offered the chair of Chinese at a great univer- 
sity, is alleged to have said, ‘1 would rather 
be dead’. He had private means. There are 
many rich foundations, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, which could maintain certain excep- 
tional scholars, not in idleness but in fruitful 
activity on a grand scale. 

To conclude, let us hope that this splendid 
incursion into kokugaku territory will meet 
with rejoicing and reasoned discussion, not & 
wall of silence. 

G. W. ROBINSON 


RICHARD J. MILLER: Ancient Japanese 
nobility: the kabane ranking system. 
(University of California Publications. 
Occasional Papers, No. 7.) x1, 209 pp. 


Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1974. $9. (English 


agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.85.) 


The intention of this monograph is 'the 
investigation and description of a system of 
noble titles as it existed and functioned in 
Japan during the pre-Nara period of the sixth 
and seventh centuries A.D. These titles are 
known as kabane...’. 

The procedure is a rigorous analysis, usually 
quantitative, of those who were or were not 
granted new kabane (unhappily called here, 
*grantees") under the terms of the edict of 
684, whereby Temmu introduced a new system 
of eight kabane to replace the multitude of 
prior ones. Much heroically tedious labour has 
gone into the assembly and quantification af 
the data, which consist of 1,548 entries in the 
Nithon-shoki! between the beginning of the 
reign of Keitai in 507 and the end of that cf 
Jito in 697. We thus gain information 
simultaneously about the new system, which 
persisted into the Nara period, and about that 
which was replaced or lapsed. The analyticel 
discussions make for * dull reading at best’, as 
the author disarmingly admits. Few, indeed, 
are likely truly to peruse this work, but one 


1 The text used is that of the Nihon Koten 
Bungaku Taikei, to which page references are 
given in the inventories; but precise dates are 
also given, thus making the use of other texts 
possible. Page references are also given to 
Aston’s translation. 
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may hope that many scholars will find uses for 
it, with its numerous lists, tables, and charts. 
The author’s own principal interest lies in 
examining what he calls the ‘ sociopolitical 
hierarchy’ or the ‘overall sociopolitical 
structure ° of the Japanese state. And anyone 
already acquainted with this period of 
Japanese history will hardly be surprised that 
the general effect or message of this work is: 
‘plus ca change...’. That is to say that, 
although throughout the seventh century and 
especially during the reign of Temmu a bureau- 
cratic government in the Chinese style was 
tending to replace the loose organization of 
former times, the same clans (uj? or, in the 
author’s preferred expression, * lineage group ’) 
tended to remain at the head of affairs. 
Temmu’s grants of the new titles served, 
generally, to confirm this, while also serving 
to oust such clans as the Soga, who had 
forfeited imperial esteem. But the unsurprising 
nature of the general conclusions in no way 
diminishes the value of the volume of precise 
detail and careful analyses here made available. 

Some of the analyses are, as Miller is acutely 
aware, rendered less than satisfactory by the 
fragmentary nature of the material. It is thus 
rather hazardous, for example, to regard the 
frequency of reference to a given wj? as a 
measure of its ‘prominence’ in the ancient 
period. We are rightly reminded, on a number 
of occasions, that what is under inspection is 
the text of the Nihon-shoki, which reflects the 
preoccupations of its compilers (and their 
informants). Questions of lineage looming 
large in the eyes of these ancient historians, it 
is not surprising that, while the basic data are 
furnished by the Nihon-shoki, some of the 
most interesting results emerge from the use of 
the lineage categories found in the Shinsen- 
shojiroku: | kobetsu or imperial lineage; 
shinbetsu or deity lineage; and shoban or non- 
Japanese lineage. We thus notice, for instance, 
a very great predominance of kébetsu in the uji 
granted the first two new kabane, mahito and 
asomi, in Temmu’s system. It is particularly 
interesting that only two holders (the Mononobe 
and the Nakatomi) of the pre-Temmu rank of 
muraji (generally shinbetsu) are granted either 
of the two new ranks, whereas no less than 49 
of the 50 recipients of the new third rank, 
sukune, had been muraji. This constitutes 
formal retrospective recognition of the slightly 
inferior status of the muraji, compared with 
the omi, in the past. (These two ranks are, 
respectively, seventh and sixth in the new 
gystem, but much inferior in status to the 
prior holders of either.) 

This is the type of information or con- 
firmation thab emerges crisply from this 
monograph. Obviously, no summary is 
practicable, but ch. x, ‘ Kabane patterns’, to 
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some extent constitutes a summary in graphio 
form. We can there see, for example, the 
percentage distribution of the 1,548 entries 
among five of the new ranks, together with 
the percentage (28:895) of those who received 
no new rank. (Asomt accounts for 32:895, 
sukune for 17:995.) Chart A plots the old 
kabane against the new, while chart B shows 
the percentages of old kabane which had been 
previously held by the recipients of the same 
five new ranks. 

But rather than attempt further summary, 
I will give an example of the kind of bonanza 
in store for scholars with interests somewhat 
dissimilar from Miller's. The table on p. 78 
shows the ‘ known’ (i.e. as recorded in the 
Nihon-shokt) ancestors of the 55 kébetsu 
recipients of the new ranks of mahito and 
asomi. For Miller, this suggests a ‘ fairly well- 
defined relative-ranking system of lineage 
groups that were collaterally related to the 
imperial family ...’. This is doubtless true and 
interesting, but this same table is alight with 
luminous suggestion to anyone interested in 
the tantalizing questions of the Japanese 
dynasty itself. What is of intense interest here 
is (a) the presence of 36 om? from the time of 
the first nine emperors, Jinmu to Kaika; and 
(b) the absence of any entries for any of the 
reigns from Nintoku to Buretsu, inclusive. 
The table also shows: 8 kimi (kun 32) from 
the reigns of Sujin and Keiko, and 11 kimi 
(kö 4M)? of which 3 are from Ojin and the 
rest from Keitai and later. 

As regards (a), Torigoe Kensaburo has 
argued convincingly in a work of brilliant 
originality ? for the actual existence of what he 
calls the Katsuragi dynasty (ocho), of which 
the sovereigns were, precisely, those from 
Jinmu to Kaika, and who have in recent 
years been generally dismissed as figments. 
As regards (b), various scholars, notably 
Mizuno Yü,* have found grounds for supposing 
the existence of & Nintoku dynasty (with Ojin 
its mythical ancestor), Keitai's claim to the 
throne as descendant in the fifth generation 
from Ojin being of the utmost dubiety. The 
presence in the table of the Ojin entries is 
either a slight flaw in my present suggestion or, 
just conceivably, a subtle attempt to confirm 
the Ojin-Keitai, thence Temmu, legitimacy. 

Here, then, is surely a new approach worth 
the notice of those interested in dynastic 
matters. Further manipulation of Miller’s 
analyses, and further quantifications may 


2 The significance of this distinction, main- 
tained by the Nihon-shoki, is so far un- 
explained; but perhaps there is a clue here. 
This must be investigated. 

3 Kamigami to Tenné no aida, Tokyo, 1970. 

4 Nihon kodai ocho shiron josetsu, second ed., 
Tokyo, 1954. 
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prove fruitful. And quite other questions, 
equally remote from those of immediate in- 
terest to Miller, may be unexpectedly illu- 
minated by his labours. 

The bibliography of this book should not be 
allowed to set a precedent. The author’s new 
and deplorable principle seems to be, con- 
sistently, to list, where possible, the latest, 
rather than the first, date of publication or 
printing of a work, without any indication that 
he is doing so. There are also a number of 
misprints and other errors in the bibliography. 


G. W. ROBINSOW 


HanorLp BorrrBo: Treasures among 
men: the fudai daimyo in Tokugawa 
Japan. (Yale Historical Publications. 
Miscellany, 101.) xiv, 278 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1974. $15, £5.60. 


This is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Tokugawa Japan, providing a 
new perspective on the political history of the 
period. It also gives us an interpretation of the 
ambivalent position of the fuda: dasmyo, whose 
loyalty, interests, and commitments, although 
expected to be concentrated on the Shogunal 
administration (the bakufu), were in fact divi- 
ded between the bakufu and their own domains. 
This ambivalence helps to explain the bakufu’s 
inability to cope with the problems besetting 
the country following the intrusion of the 
powers after 1853. 

The usual assumption about the fudai 
damy has been that they were dedicated to 
the status quo because, as their own domains 
were relatively small, they derived more 
prestige and importance from their positions 
as the managers of the bakufu than they did as 
daimyō.  Bolitho questions this assumption, 
&nd summons some impressive evidence to 
support his point. In the first place, the num- 
ber of fudai houses who were important 
politically in the bakufu was very small. There 
was apparently little desire for appointment to 
bakufu councils, as, among other things, there 
were, in fact, economie disincentives, end the 
need to negleot domain affairs was often seen 
as a disadvantage to them as daimyo. One 
can conclude from Bolitho’s evidence that it 
would have been a foregone conclusion had it 
come in the end to a decision to abandon either 
the domain, which supported all the retainers 
of the daimyo, to whom he owed an obligation, 
or the bakufu. It should be added—and this 
point is left a little unclear in the book—that 
the issue was never to be posed in such a stark 
and clear-cut way. Still, this reality as estab- 
lished by Bolitho does much to highlight the 
dilemma of the Shogun and the weakness of the 
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support which he received from the fudci 
houses, who tended to favour inaction in th:s 
period of crisis. 

Related to this problem is that of the histori- 
cal shifts in the degree of centralization achieved 
by the Tokugawa bakufu and the reasons for 
these shifts. Previous studies have usually 
emphasized the shift from the military con- 
siderations in the early years of the period 
which moved the bakufu, under strong Sho- 
guns, to harsh measures against the daimyó 
such as using the confiscation and the cutting 
down of domains to assure the military pre- 
dominance of the Tokugawa establishment, to 
peacetime considerations in the later years, 
once war appeared to have been permanently 
abolished. Softer policies of advantage to tke 
daimyo tended to be adopted, and there was an 
increasing dependence on institutional con- 
trols, especially on the sankin kotaé system. 
Bolitho, in contrast, sees this shift (perhaps & 
little too much) in terms of a centralizing pro- 
cess which is reversed after the seventeenth 
century. One is ready to agree that the ulti- 
mate result of these policies, put into effect in 
the middle and late Tokugawa by fudaz 
administrators sympathetic, as Bolitho poinzs 
out, with the needs of the daimyé, was to brirg 
about a significant decrease in centralization, 
without agreeing with the implication that this 
was a conscious policy on the part of the 
bakufu. Interpreting these measures a shade 
too much as a step-by-step dismantling of most 
of the effective controls over the daimyd 
(except the sankin kota? system) risks losing 
track of other factors at work. An example 
from the field of economic policy may illustraze 
this point. Bolitho interprets bakufu permis- 
sion to the han to issue paper money (hansatsu) 
as an abandonment of the principle of the 
exclusive control of currenoy. This is true, but 
there were economic reasons for it. There was 
a shortage of hard currency, and as the coins 
in the han were called in and exchanged for 
hansatsu (which were to circulate only within 
the han), this liberated & great deal of hard 
money, most of which would make its way to 
the bakufu cities, to the advantage of the in- 
habitants, and, indirectly, to the bakufu itself, 
or so it was seen in the Confucian view of the 
time, which required rulers to encourage the 
prosperity of their charges, and in the mercaa- 
tilism which equated the possession of hard 
money with prosperity. 

Bolitho’s monograph is very much to be 
welcomed. This review cannot do justice to its 
many fresh and interesting insights. It is a 
thorough, well-written, and well-argued ana- 
lysis of an important and relatively neglected 
aspect of Tokugawa history which can teach 
us a great deal about the politics of the period. 
Although all readers may not go quite all the 
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way with Bolitho when he challenges some 
widely-held assumptions, in which he shows 
an admirable independence from Japanese as 
well as Western writers on the subject, reading 
this book can be a stimulating and salutary 
experience. 

CHARLES D. SHELDON 


ALFONS WEIDERT: Componential ana- 
lysis of Lushat phonology. (Amster- 
dam Studies in the Theory and His- 
tory of Linguistic Science. Series IV— 
Current Issues in Linguistic Theory, 
Vol. 2.) xi, 139 pp. Amsterdam: 
John Benjamins B.V., 1975. Guil- 
ders 30. 


That the first full-length study of the phono- 
logy of Lushai, a Tibeto-Burman language 
spoken in Mizoram Province, India, should 
appear as the second volume in & new series 
entitled * Current Issues in Linguistio Theory ' 
is à reminder of the prevailing prejudice against 
the publication of ‘ data-oriented ’, as opposed 
to 'theory-oriented ', linguistio studies. To 
find a publisher for a description of one of the 
lesser-known languages of the world it is 
usually necessary nowadays for the author to 
claim that he is making an original contribu- 
tion to linguistic theory, using the language in 
question to furnish examples. Fortunately, it 
is quite clear in the case of the book under 
review that the author is both a skilled and 
experienced field linguist and a thoroughly 
competent and committed theoretical linguist 
with something of real interest and value 
to say. 

The book is likely to attract three different 
kinds of readers: those interested in the 
Lushai language for its own sake; those in- 
terested in theoretical] phonology for its own 
sake; and those interested both in Lushai and 
related languages of the  Tibeto-Burman 
family, and in the technieal phonologieal 
problems they pose to the general linguist. 

The reader who hopes to learn something 
&bout Lushai but who has little theoretical 
linguistic training will find the presentation 
daunting, to say the least, but if he perseveres 
he will find that there is a great deal of well- 
observed Lushai language material embedded 
in it. The author has taken over the translation 
of Lushai words from Lorrain's dictionary ' in 
order to facilitate cross-checking °. An alpha- 
betical index of all forms cited would have been 
very useful and would have further facilitated 
cross-checking by the reader. 

The theoretical phonologist will note the 
strong influence of generative phonology, 
especially in the formal presentation in terms 
of rules, and of ‘ underlying’ structures, but 
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there is also dissent from generative phonology 
in many important respects. Weidert believes 
that the phoneme cannot be dispensed with, 
and he posits a phonological hierarchy with 
three levels, morphonological, abstract phono- 
logical, and concrete phonetic, ‘with the 
phoneme as basic unit’. He also believes that 
semantic considerations must be more closely 
and more consistently incorporated into phono- 
logical analysis than has been the practice 
hitherto. In his phonological arguments there 
are clear echoes of the Prague school, and of 
such British linguists as Firth and Fudge, 
while his semantic approach owes much to 
Heger. The generativist treatment of excep- 
tions is rejected in favour of the concept of a 
number of ‘ phonological extension systems ’. 
For Lushai he sets up five such systems: the 
primary system, which covers the great 
majority of words; a secondary system for 
‘expressives’; a third system applicable to 
loan-words of mainly English origin; a fourth 
system, applicable to the speech of non-native 
speakers who have learnt Lushai from native 
speakers; and a fifth system, applicable to the 
speech of non-native speakers who have learnt 
Lushai from non-native speakers. The ‘ com- 
ponents ’ of the book's title are factors or pro- 
cesses involved in phonological changes between 
one level of the hierarchy and another. A few 
of these are cited below. 

v (= ‘ phonological adjustment’) concerns 
straightforward phonological conditioning, as 
when an ‘ underlying ’ rising tone is realized as 
a low level tone before a following morpheme 
with a high level tone. 

p. (= ‘morphological adjustment’) covers 
straightforward morphophonemic alternations, 
as in the Lushai verb. 

p (= reduction) is a process in which there 
are both phonological and morphological fac- 
tors, as in the reduction of stress, with accom- 
panying changes in vowel length and tone, in 
the first element of compounds. 

é (= extension) is the process whereby 
morphemes regarded by Weidert as mono- 
syllabic in their underlying shape, are extended 
by such devices as rhyme, reduplication, alli- 
teration, cf. English hoity-toity, knick-knack, 
dilly-dally, etc. Lushai has a great variety of 
such forms. 

€ (= etymological reconstruction) is used to 
trace back ‘reduced ° forms to a putative full 
form. 

Tibeto-Burman specialists will immediately 
recognize the kind of data that these ‘ compo- 
nents’ are designed to handle, and will find 
the author’s treatment both original and illu- 
minating. I know of no other attempt to 
comprehend so much of the complex and 
varied phonological structure of a language 
within a single theoretical whole, and as such 
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the book has considerable interest for all 
phonologists. The price of such all-embracing 
comprehensiveness is, however, the prolifera- 
tion of symbols and terminology that it 
generates; despite a short but useful index of 
technical terms, the reader has to work hard to 
hack his way through thickets of * exclusively 
reflexive-metalinguistic sememes’, 'hetero- 
seme morphemes’, and the like. The book is 
written throughout in almost faultless English, 
but one wonders whether perhaps the termi- 
nology is unnecessarily elaborate at times as a 
result of a morpheme-by-morpheme transla- 
tion of a corresponding German term. To take 
a simple example: why not ‘ phonological 
system’ instead of ‘ phonological extension 
system’? But this is a minor imperfection in 
an original and stimulating book which marks 
a significant advance in its field. 


EUGÉNIE J. A. HENDERSON 


Davi» K. Wyatt (ed. and tr.): The 
crystal sands : the chronicles of Nagara 
Sr; Dharrmaraja. (Data Paper No. 
98.) xvii 264 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Southeast Asia Program, Dept. of 
Asian Studies, Cornell University, 
1975. $6.50. 


There is a strange historical gap between the 
involvement of Nakhon Si Thammarat (Ligor), 
as Tambralinga, in the Srivijayan empire and 
its ultimate incorporation in that of Ayutthaya. 
Early in our millennium an independent princi- 
pality, cropping up in records from Ceylon to 
Cambodia, the isthmian city reappears as a 
peripheral, rather obscure province of post- 
medieval Siam. Such conundrums and para- 
doxes as these no doubt sharpened Dr. Wyatt's 
zeal in editing, as they do our interest in 
reading, a fascinating but hermeneutic group 
of texts. 

The main part of his work consists of a 
composite narrative prepared from three 
separate but closely related chronioles, two of 
which (B and B,) seem to derive from an 
account drawn up for a governor who was 
probably appointed in 1553, while the third (A) 
is incorporated in a document framed near the 
beginning of the last century in support of a 
claim to land rights. All were thus composed 
with an ulterior purpose in mind. The narrative 
is arranged in three sections. The first (A and B 
on facing pages) assembles legends relating to 
the origin of the Nakhon Si Thammarat relic 
stüpa and first contacts with Ayutthaya. The 
second (A) concerns political arrangements 
said to have been sanctioned by overlords at 
Phetburi near the head of the Gulf. The third 
(combining B and B,) deals with events from 
c. 1300 to 1553—at greatest length with the 
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final remodelling in 1493 (1) of the relic stüpa— 
&nd brings us into the realm of established 
history. To this is appended a further docu- 
ment, * Version C’, ultimately concerned with 
grants of religious land, which is of interest as 
confirming elements found in the other three. 

The thread which runs through all the texts 
is the stüpa, and to some extent they recall 
the Burme genre of thamaing or relic histories, 
in which dynastic matters figure only secon- 
darily. The foundation legend implies that 
Nakhon Si Thammarat was subject to Pagan 
in the reign of Narapati Sithu, and that this 
was the oldest tradition preserved in the 
putative sources of our chronicles. (Are then 
the episodes of foundation and rediscovery 
under kings named Dharmasoka derived from 
similar legends concerning Thaton ?) Unlike 
thamaing, however, the second section is 
almost purely political. Both it and the first 
reflect claims to suzerainty over parts of the 
Malay peninsula, whereas in the final section 
the Malays appear only as invaders. 

The scholarly apparatus with which the 
chronicles are presented is impeccable. Physi- 
cal arrangement, language, script, and the 
relationship between the versions are dealt 
with in ch. ii; ch. iti summarizes other material 
on Nakhon Si Thammarat in Thai, both pri- 
mary and secondary. The Thai texts of the 
MS sources (i.e. all except B, for which Wyatt 
had to rely on a printed version) are reproduced 
as appendixes. 

The chronicles’ prime interest, naturally, is 
in the light they throw on the political state 
of the south before the rise of Ayutthaya. As 
Wyatt indicates, even with the commentary he 
has furnished they do not entirely speak for 
themselves. We look forward to the eventual 
second volume of analysis and synthesis which 
he envisages, for no one is better equipped for 
the task, 

H. L. SHORTO 


CHARLES Ler Keeton 3rd: King 
Thebaw and the ecological rape of 
Burma : the political and commercial 
struggle between British India and 
French Indo-China in Burma, 1878— 
1886. xi, 436 pp., front., 12 plates, 
map. Delhi: Manohar Book Service, 
1974. Rs. 75. 

‘I ‘spect’ this book ‘ grow’d’, just like 
Topsy. Unlike the Athanasian Creed, the 
author is not content with probing ‘one 
incomprehensible’, but attempts to compre- 
hend and encompass at least three. 

On the one hand, the preface makes the 
modest claim that this is ‘ the first full study 
ever made of the reign of Burma’s King 
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Thebaw (1878-1885) and in particular of his 
wife, Queen Supayalat’ (p. vii), while at the 
same time declaring that it ‘describes the 
relationship between ecological processes and 
the rise and fall of human societies’. For 
Dr. Keeton, the race between French and 
British commercial interests, aided and abetted 
by Mandalay officials, to deforest Upper Burma 
was an archetypal manifestation of these pro- 
cesses. But, not content with these two great 
themes, the author goes even further, opening 
the book with a chapter on the ‘ Ecological 
interpretation of Burmese history ’, and, in the 
words of the dust-jacket, presents his study as 
a ‘ pioneering work’ in ecological history (or 
is it historical ecology ?). When the British 
annexed Lower Burma in 1852-3, Keeton 
argues that they disturbed the key ecological 
pattern of Burmese history, namely the move- 
ment of the ‘ scarcity-ridden Burmans of the 
Dry Zone’ towards ‘ the surplus-rich peoples 
of the Delta ’. 

Unfortunately, Keeton is not Bach and is 
unable to compose a satisfying fugue from his 
great themes; he lacks counterpoint. While 
often fascinating, and certainly thoroughly 
documented, the book lacks coherence and I 
was, in consequence, frequently left wondering 
what the main theme was and what each 
particular chapter was meant to illustrate. 
This lack of coherence finds its most glaring 
expression in the appendixes, which number 
no less than 12 (lettered A to L) and occupy 
over 60 pp. of the text. Out of this cacophony, 
it is difficult to detect the main tunes, but 1 
think the key theme is that of the excessive 
deforestation of teak and cutch from the 
provinces south of Mandalay during the two 
decades after 1862, which, Keeton argues, 
contributed significantly to the Dry Zone 
‘drought’ of 1883-5 and which, in turn, 
created famine and seriously disrupted the 
body politic of King Thebaw’s government. 

But Keeton, who was trained as an historian 
and a journalist, is not convincing as an eco- 
logist. He cajoles us into accepting his interpre- 
tation; it is, to my mind, a case of argument 
weak, repeat often. His interpretation may 
well be a valid one, but he does not do it 
justice. Over and over, the claim is made that 
the processes of deforestation destroyed the 
capacity of vegetation to act as a ‘sponge’, 
thus leading to increased run-off, higher 
evaporation rates, and a man-made drought. 
Yet this claim is never really substantiated 
scientifically. I think it is particularly signifi- 
cant that Appendix A on ' The rain-fall of 
Burma ’ is but 16 lines long. Moreover, Keeton 
allows his journalistic background to creep 
into his writing with emotive sub-titles like 
* Greed causes deforestation’ (Appendix B, 
p. 347). Because of these limitations, I simply 
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cannot accept this work as ‘a model of ‘ the 
relationships between tropical ecology and 
empires’ (p. 337), and I harbour some pro- 
found doubts about the wisdom of attempting 
to construct such models. 

Yet, in detail, the book has much to offer the 
historian. Of particular note in this respect is 
ch. vii on the Bombay Burmah Trading Cor- 
poration Teak Case, which was an effort by the 
Taingda group at the Mandalay Court to kill 
two birds with one stone—namely, to gain a 
few more lakhs from the BBTC and to orush 
the Kinwun Mingyi, the other beneficiary of 
the BBTC. It is a marvellous tale of wheeling 
and dealing. 

The author has, therefore, written a book 
that often satisfies in detail, but which is over- 
bold with its strokes on the larger canvas, 
for this is a study with a touch of Toynbee 
about it, surveying, as it does, the rise and fall 
of empires and unashamedly rooted in the soil 
of determinism. It is with some trepidation 
that I look forward to Keeton’s next two works, 
which are on no lesser themes—modernization 
and King Mindon of Burma and modernization 
and King Mongkut of Siam ! 

P. A. STOTT 


Amin SWEENEY and NIGEL PHILLIPS 
(tr.): The voyages of Mohamed Ibra- 
him Munshi. (Oxford in Asia Histori- 
cal Memoirs. xxxiii, 145 pp., front. 
Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. £12.95. 


This translation of Mohamed Ibrahim’s 
account of the five visits he made to the west- 
coast states of Malaya during 1871 and 1872 
is the second in the Oxford University Press 
series sponsored by the Translations Project 
Group, a sub-committee of the Southeast Asia 
Regional Council’s Research Committee of the 
Association of Asian Studies. It is the result 
of a remarkable collaboration between Mr. 
N. G. Phillips, Lecturer in Austronesian 
Languages at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in London, and Dr. Amin 
Sweeney, Lecturer in Malay in the National 
University of Malaysia. Each translated half 
of the text, the whole translation being revised 
and co-ordinated by Sweeney in Kuala 
Lumpur. Each wrote half the introduction, 
the latter contributing the section on the text 
and its author, and Phillips the section on the 
historical background of the events described 
in the book. The work of annotation was shared 
jointly. 

The translation is of the jaw? text of the 
Voyages which was printed at the Johore 
State Printing Office in 1956. This in turn was 
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based on an earlier edition of 1919 which was 
printed on the orders of Sultan Ibrahim of 
Johore. The original manuscript, which was 
completed by Mohamed Ibrahim shortly after 
his fifth and final voyage in 1872, is not extant, 
but as Sultan Ibrahim’s instructions regarding 
its publication specifically state that it was to 
be reproduced ‘ without a single alteration ' it 
may reasonably be assumed that the printed 
text faithfully reproduces the original, except 
possibly in the matter of punctuation. 

Apart from his later distinguished career as 
State Secretary and Deputy Menteri Besar of 
Johore, the most noteworthy fact about 
Mohamed Ibrahim is that he was the son of 
Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir Munshi, Raffles’s 
Malay scribe in Malacca, whose autobiography 
(Hikayat Abdullah) and voyage to the east 
coast states of Malaya in 1838 (Kesah pelayaran 
Abdullah) are among the best-known works of 
modern Malay literature. The latter work in 
fact served as the model for Mohamed Ibra- 
him’s own Voyages, and according to Sweeney 
its author does not suffer in comparison with 
his father, being possessed of the same inquir- 
ing mind, powers of observation, and flair for 
describing persons and scenes. This may be 
claiming too much, for whatever else may be 
said about Mohamed Ibrahim he clearly did not 
possess his father’s extraordinary talent for 
delineating character. 

But of the historical value of Mohamed 
Ibrahim’s Voyages there can be no doubt. The 
account of his visits to Padang (Johore) and 
Malacca in 1871, to Muar and Lenga in the 
same year, and more especially to Klang, 
Langkat, Penang, and Larut in 1872, is a 
valuable source of information about the 
western states of Malaya in the years imme- 
diately prior to British intervention. More 
importantly, however, it affords a virtually 
unique Asian perspective in a period which is 
otherwise served by an almost embarrassing 
mass of Western documentation. 


JOHN BASTIN 


Orro CurisTIAN DAHL: Proto-Ausiro- 
nesian. (Scandinavian Institute of 
Asian Studies Monograph Series, No. 
15.) 146 pp. Lund: Studentlittera- 
tur, 1973. Sw. kr. 33. 


Since Dempwolff systematized AN historical 
phonology in his Vergleichende Lautlehre des 
austronesischen Wortschatzes (1934-8:  here- 
after VL) there has been a considerable 
literature of revision and enlargement, but no 
further synoptic treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. The most important theoretical develop- 
ments stem from a long series of articles by 
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Dyen and, notably, from his monograph 
The Proto-Malayo-Polynesian  laryngeals 
(1953), while the most telling application of new 
material has brought in the Formosan langua- 
ges, in the first place from the vocabularies of 
Ogawa and Asai (1935, non-phonemically 
recorded). Dr. Dahl’s compact volume comes 
timely to satisfy an increasing need. He has 
his own revisions to propose in what is in 
principle & critical survey of current theories, 
fortified by many, and in part more certain, 
additions to the Formosan equations. 

He begins, as a pupil of the master, with 
biographical testimony that corrects a preva- 
lent bias. Pre-Saussurean and pre-phonemist, 
Dempwolff subscribed to Vaihinger’s neo- 
benthamite philosophy of useful fictions. 
Criticism of VZ uninformed by study of his 
earlier publications can be misled by his 
framing of it as a demonstration of method and 
consequent restriction of the evidence to be 
quoted. (Thus e.g. the reconstruction *puyuh 
* quail ’ appears speculative from the two forms 
cited in VL, though it is correct; Malay puyoh 
is a loan from Gayo.) 

Canonic shape and vocalism are briefly dealt 
with. Dahl treats UAN *9, *v as allophones of 
*7, *w and rewrites them accordingly, an un- 
orthodox marriage of vocoid and contoid 
recommended by the differences in syllabifica- 
tion between languages. He then goes on to 
examine the consonants of the protosystem 
` group by group, beginning with the laryngeals. 
I shall mention only highlights of this disous- 
sion, which accounts for two-thirds of his text. 
Dahl accepts in principle Dyen’s hypotheses of 
1953, with the later substitution of *S for *h, 
but largely rejects his construction of further 
laryngeal phonemes from Formosan evidence 
-(in Lingua, xiv, 1965, 302 f£), suspending 

judgement only on *H. The laryngeal order as 
such disappears from the inventory except for 
this doubtful term, since Dahl argues for & 
uvular articulation of *q and *S is now assigned. 
to the apicals. 

Similarly, Dyen's reconstruotion of an addi- 
tional palatal, *Z, to account for DAN 
doublets in *d’ and either *d or *d is accepted 
and further exemplified, but his *#,_, are 
rejected as phonemes and the diverse corre- 
spondences of UAN *y (= PMP *R) ex- 
plained as the result of borrowing. So far Dahl 
appears as a moderate conservative. It is when 
he comes to the disputed question of the apicals 
that he shows his radical side. Dempwolff 
had reconstructed an incomplete retroflex 
order beside the dental/alveolar one, depend- 
ing on Javanese and Tagalog to determine *d or 

.,*d in most positions and on Jav. alone to 
"'determine *t or *í; there was a substantial 
residue of anomalous cases. Dyen proposed a 
revision of his rules for *d and *¢ which re- 
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moved some of the anomalies but left more 
constructions ambiguous. Haudricourt argued 
for the reconstruction of a single order only, 
treating Jav. f and d as secondary, but did not 
discuss Tagalic. Dahl accepts Haudricourt’s 
hypothesis provisionally, but only as an ac- 
count of the history of Jav. For PAN he sets up 
on the basis of Formosan reflexes two voiceless 
phonemes */, and *t, (= Dyen’s *¢ and *C) 
and three voiced ones *d,_, (assuming that 
some of these were affricates in the proto- 
language), and writes *t or *d where in the 
absence of Formosan evidence a closer deter- 
mination cannot be made. He further adds a 
voiceless lateral *Z which in non-Formosan 
languages is merged with */ initially and *x 
elsewhere (so in part = Dyen's *N). 

If this is truly one order it is a heavily loaded 
one, of ten terms against six palatal, four velar, 
and three labial. The reviewer still feels unease 
at the projection of all Formosan distinctions 
into PAN—especially before phonemic systems 
have been established. (Mon-Khmer specialists 
would not accord the same status to the Aslian 
languages of Malaya, which have similar 
ecological and linguistic peculiarities.) For *d, 
and *d, the citations are not copious. But 
Dahl's is probably the best solution at the 
present stage of AN comparison, codifying the 
Formosan reflexes against a day when correla- 
tions may be found outside the island, and 
allowing reconstructions from other languages 
to be written without the clutter of alternatives 
which has muddied some recent formulations. 

The remaining chapters are essentially 
excursuses which serve to round out the general 
picture. The first of them offers a criticism of 
certain classes of Dempwolff's constructions on 
grounds of principle, taking up among others 
points raised forcefully by Gonda. The next 
examines Benedict’s ‘ Austro-Thai’ compari- 
sons for correspondences with the newly con- 
structed apicals, *g, and *,_, (with largely 
negative results). The third sets out concisely 
what can be inferred about the grammar and 
morphology of PAN, a topic not treated in VL; 
interesting here is the evidence for focus distinc- 
tions of the type known from Philippine 
languages. Finally, Dahl discusses questions of 
Urheimat and, in broad outline, subgrouping. 

In AN we have a family of several hundred 
languages only a fraction of which has been 
systematically drawn into comparative re- 
search; yet, as Dahl says (p. 25), * each con- 
structed wordbase has to be verified when new 
criterion languages are found’. Our data are 
rarely of the fullness that is taken for granted 
in Indo-European or Semitic studies. Much 
also remains to be done in the identification of 
loans between AN languages before either his- 
torical reconstructions or  lexicostatistical 
ordering can be fully trusted. Meanwhile the 
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disyllabic base has come less and less to seem 
the universal norm that Dempwolff supposed 
(here it is a pity that R. A. Blust’s articles 
appeared too late to be considered in Proto- 
Austronesian); and elaboration of the pho- 
neme inventory is far from having resolved all 
the problems. The frequency of trisyllabic and 
longer constructions which involve the (former) 
laryngeals suggests that Dempwolff’s choice of 
spirilus asper as & symbol may have been 
prophetio, so that a prosodic approach could 
yet unloose that nexus, 

For these reasons Proto-Austronesian must 
rank as a milestone on the way, not as a final 
statement. (Still less is it intended to replace 
V L, which, now fortunately reprinted, remains 
an indispensable tool.) As such it is warmly to 
be praised. Much thought has gone to making 
it easy to consult while packing a maximum of 
information into a minimum of space. We may 
be grateful to its author for the scholarship and 
moderation with which he has discharged his 
task, for we are likely to need it by us for a long 
time yet. 

The following observations draw on some 
‘new criterion languages’ of Sumatra and 
Vietnam. 

p. 27, ‘neck’: Achinese Aio suggests 
*ligiay, which would yield Malay leher without 
any ad hoc assumption. 

p. 48, ‘dream’: Gayo, Karo Batak nipi 
reinforce Dahl’s unification of UAN *[ ]e(m)p2, 
*nupt as *(n-)uSi(m)pi. 

p. 50, ‘ bee”: with proto-Formosan *aatu 
of. Ach. uno», Cham hani7, Karo B. uani 
‘(kind of) bee’, Jav. tawon b-ont ‘kind of 
wasp’; so PAN *quali, with secondary *-w 
in PF? 

p. 72, * year’: 
support *-g-. 

p. 78, ‘mortar’: 
*[uot^uy. 

p. 79, ‘tongue’: Ach. dilah, Cham tàla;h 
rule out *Z- here. But UAN *dibdib can now 
be constructed with *Z in view of Ach. jeb, 
jiab * to drink’, Cham *?ju:? * to suck up, suck 
in, smoke *. 

p. 82, * viscous, together’: ‘ together ' must 
be separated as PAN */'aqip, cf. Mal. saeng, 
saing (whence Ach. sa’ing), Jav. saing-an, 
saeng-an. 

p. 89, * molar’ 
with Jav. bam. 

There are few serious misprints or lapsus. 
On p. 34, for *hanut’, *Sanut’ read *hunut’ 
eto.; p. 39, last line, for *2 read *H. At p. 61 
UAN *tektak ‘ Abhacken? is conflated with 
*toktak ‘Pochen’. At p. 91, *poyav ‘ gay’: 
Dahl has misread ‘ Heisersein' as ‘ Heiter- 
sein’; the Paiwan comparison falls ! 


Ach. thon, Cham thun further 


Gayo luswng confirms 


: Siraya vaam belongs rather 


H. L. SHORTO 
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BERND NorHOrFER: The reconstruction 
of Proto-Malayo-Javanic. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land en Volkenkunde, 73.) 
xix, 317 pp. ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1975. Guilders 30. 


Constructions of single branches of the many- 
limbed Austronesian stock are few and cor- 
respondingly informative. Without them we 
do not know whether the languages commonly 
invoked in general AN comparison are repre- í 
sentative or only peculiar; nor can we always ~ 
establish which lexemes are inherited and 
which borrowed from neighbouring dialects. 
That is our first debt to Nothofer. ‘ Proto- 
Malayo-Javanio ° is reconstructed from Sunda- | 
nese (mother tongue of some 15 million 
people), Javanese (50 million), Malay (10 mil- i 
lion), and Madurese (6 million). It corresponds ^ 
in principle to Dyen’s * Javo-Sumatra hesion ’, 
these four languages being chosen for com- 
parison because of the volume of material 
available on them. But the real importance of 
Nothofer’s study is that it takes in all the 
languages of Java, including Malay which is a 
minor language of the island but lingua franca 
and now official language throughout Indo- / 
nesia. In doing so it throws new light on prob- \ 
lems of Jav., a pivot of all general studies of | 
AN so far. | 

Both the admirably systematic exposition , 
and certain restrictions of topic no doubt Å 
reflect the book's origin in a Yale Ph.D. disser- ! 
tation. Bold in some of his proposals, the 
author in many points shows an orthodoxy 
which time may well temper, as in the literal 
phonemicism which conditions his approach. 
The investigation is confined to phonology, i 
though account is taken of the morphopho- _ 
nemies of the languages under comparison. 

The four-term vowel system reconstructed 
matches that of PAN. Nothofer has then to 
account for much more complex systems in the 
individual languages; his solutions are a 
marked advance on any previously offered, but 
leave residues of irregular correspondences 
(§ 2.6.2.3, 2.6.3.4) to which I advert below. The 
proposed consonant system is more novel. 
It is *g*h; *b*g*p*R, *R,*B,; *c*j*i*y;, 
*p*pD *d *], #1 *d *n Lp *s *z; HS B *b' 
*m twy Fw. Ü 

*] and *z here refleot PAN *j (Dempwolff’s:. 
*g/) and *Z respectively. *F, 4 code divergent; ;: 
Sund. correspondences of what otherwise could :, 
be reconstructed simply as *R; some might ., 
prefer ascribing * R, and * R, to Sund. borrow- | 
ing from Mal. and Jav. *w, is distinguished : 
from *w, oüly in initial position and the two 
instances cited (pp. 83, 165) have discrepant, 
reflexes; the first, ‘ sun, day ’, would be better 
reconstructed *ku-. The distinction is- in- 
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sufficiently established. Nothofer’s substantial 
innovation, which must be discussed at some 
length, is the construction of paired PMJ 
phonemes corresponding to PAN *b and *d: 
*B Æ *b,*D £ *d. 

As is well known, Jav. has both b and w 
` corresponding to b in other languages, and 
where other languages have voiced apicals not 
only d and d but also r; doublets ocour in 
many cases, Nothofer has been able to show a 
fair degree of coincidence between the distri- 
butions of Jav. w, b and of Mad. b, bh—as 
already noticed by Kiliaan—and, in intervo- 
calio position, Sund. w, b; and similarly be- 
tween those of Jav. r, d, d; Mad. d, dh, dh; 
Sund. r, d. His PMJ phonemes are set up on 
this basis. Only *b and *d are reconstructed in 
final position; Jav. and Sund. merge *B and 
*b, * D and *¢ medially following a consonant, 
so here reconstructions depend on Mad. alone; 
in Jav. analogical disturbance is to be suspect- 
ted. Few instances of PMJ *b and *d have sure 
cognates in non-PMJ languages. 

There is now evidence, discussed in an addi- 
tion to the text on pp. 289 ff., that the *B/*b 
distinction has correlations in Borneo langua- 
ges. Another West Indonesian language, 
Gayo of north-western Sumatra, could ba 
prayed in aid not only of *B/*b but also of 
* D/*d (as will appear from an artiole of mins 
in the press). The case for Nothofer's construc- 
tions, and their projeotion into Proto-West- 
Indonesian if not PAN, seemg strong. Whether 
one nevertheless continues to entertain tha 
alternative hypothesis of borrowing depends on 
the incidence of borrowing one is prepared to 
admit. Gayo, which would stand as an extreme 
case on either interpretation, has a * * B-reflex ' 
' in at least one base here reconstructed with *5 
(© in k-or-o * buffalo’: PMJ *kobbaw). What is 
the significance of the consonant alternance in 
PMJ *Buykuk ~ *binkuk ‘bent’? Gayo, 
again, shows divergent reflexes of PAN *Z, *R, 
and *9 as well as *b and *¢. How much mitosis 
should we allow ? Nothofer believes (p. 161) 
that five PAN phonemes need to be set up to 
account for the intersections of his *R,_, 
and Dyen’s *£ a and those of PMJ * D, *d, *4 
and Dahl’s *d,_, would require five more; but 
surely praeter necessitatem. Relevant to the 
argument is a discrepancy between the inci- 
dence of the Gayo reflexes in items of the 
Dempwolff corpus and those of them which 
also occur in the lexicostatistical list of core 
vocabulary: ‘ borrowed ’ reflexes are found in 
10% of relevant items of the first sort but only 
44% of the second. The test can be applied to 
PMJ, since Nothofer prints 200-word lists in 
an appendix; and on a rough calculation gives 
comparable results, whether we consider Jav. 
reflexes or PMJ reconstructions. Temporally 
there is a progressive increase in the incidence 
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of b from Old to modern Jav., and from the 
language cited from diotionaries in the text to 
that elicited in the 200-word list. Given that 
some items are more likely to be borrowed than 
others, it would not be surprising if fictitious 
correspondences emerged between loan-words 
in criterion languages; or if such words had 
few cognates further afield. 

In canonico shape PMJ exhibits some 
idiosyncrasies, mostly of a minor kind (*saylin, 
p. 102; *raksuk, *ruksak, pp. 119-20; 
*banban, etc., pp. 195-6). A more substantial 
innovation is the reconstruction of geminate 
medial consonants on the strength of geminates 
in Mad. which arise automatically following 
PMJ *a, but are sometimes distinctive in 
other environments. These latter cases show a 
possible fit with Proto-Achino-Cham long 
vowel in final syllable (see BSOAS, xxxvin, 1, 
1975, 84-90; Achinese putatively belongs to 
the Javo-Sumatra hesion but Cham does not). 
This suggests compensatory lengthening either 
in the PAC vowel or in the Mad. consonant; 
and since some PAC long vowels can be shown 
to arise by syllable contraction (e.g. *ka:n 
< PAN *kaon: Ach. ma-kóon ‘to eat’) a 
reconstruction of long vowel is to be preferred, 
as more readily explicable from PAN. 

Some of the irregular residues involving Jav. 
mid vowels also find correlates in Ach., e.g. Jav. 
gósóq (p. 70): Ach. gusua? ‘to rub, scour’; 
here a PAN reconstruction *gusu(S)ak, for 
*gusuk, is probably called for. Nothofer sets up 
few trisyllables, and might with profit have 
considered more; the variants *Binih 
c *Bannih * seed? (p. 126) arise prediotably 
from PAN *bin[»]Siq, and for PMJ too a tri- 
syllabic formula would be legitimate. 

The reconstruction of Proto-Malayo-Javanic 
most usefully advances our knowledge in a key 
area; when I dissent from its author's conclu- 
sions it is his labours which enable me to do so. 
For the attentive reader there are numerous 
plums—n. 48, for instance—not mentioned in 
this review. Of course the subject is not 
exhausted; in particular, one would hope to 
learn more from dialect studies as they deve- 
lop; there is more to do both in testing the 
identity of Malayo-Javanio with the Javo- 
Sumatra hesion and in tracing the evolution of 
the PMJ sound system from PAN. Research 
has proved its worth when it opens up as many 
issues as it settles. 

In a work of this compass it is to be expected 
that a few errors should be found. At p. 62 the 
author's rules require *Binuay, not *binuay; 
so ab p. 195 *[Bb]ug[Bb]un and probably 
*[Bblay[Bblan (since Jav. has b- < *B- in 
all cited reduplications). At p. 133, *luBay, 
for ‘hold’ read ‘hole’; in the index of 
reconstructions, pp. 244 ff., for haddan, Balay, 
baliray, padday, pinday, pudak, tandaq, tandiy, 
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tandug, read hadday; Balan; Baliran; 
goddag, etc.; p. 314, Addenda et corrigenda, 
for p. xi read p. xvii. 

H. L. SHORTO 


Joan M. EcHoLs and Hassan SHADILY : 
An English-Indonesian dictionary. xii, 
660 pp. Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1975. $29.50, $9.95. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £16.20, 
paper £5.) 

‘Dictionary making is a long and arduous 
task ’, wrote Gerald E. Williams in a review of 
the Indonesian-English dictionary published 
by the same authors in 1961, ‘ particularly if 
the dictionary is to be a good one’. For eight 
years at least we have looked forward to the 
publication of this English-Indonesian dic- 
tionary, but the compilers had to cope with a 
new system of orthography introduced in 1972, 
and in the opinion of this reviewer at least there 
need be no doubt about their dictionary now 
it has appeared being ‘ a good one’. 

The aim of the dictionary in the authors’ 
words is * to embody a high percentage of the 
most common words and phrases in American 
English ... along with the Indonesian equiva- 
lent’. How far does it succeed ? 

The entries on sample pages in the dictionary 
were checked against those of a fairly compre- 
hensive monolingual English dictionary and it 
was found that a satisfactory number of the 
entries appeared in the English-Indonesian 
dictionary; in other words an Indonesian 
reader would find in it nearly all the words he 
would be likely to meet in his everyday read- 
ing, until he was advanced enough in his 
knowledge of English to be able to cope with a 
monolingual English dictionary. The dio- 
tionary is up to date, and includes English 
words of comparatively recent currency (e.g. 
astronaut, bacteriological warfare, jet). 

Its source language is recognizably American 
English, and it contains entries which will be 
unfamiliar to speakers of standard English, 
such as scofflaw or to be in a box; this is all to 
the good (and provided some entertainment to 
the present reviewer who had to look at the 
Indonesian equivalents to find what they 
mean). However, it would perhaps have been 
helpful to many Indonesian users of the dic- 
tionary if the variants in standard English of 
some of the common words could have been 
included, e.g. cheque as a variant of the 
American check, to widen the range of English 
for which the dictionary would be useful. An 
Indonesian user might also be grateful for the 
caution that while bum in American English is 
orang gelandangan, in standard English its first 
meaning would be pantat. 
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Like the Indonesian-English diotionary, this 
one makes a feature of incorporating illustra- 
tive phrases and sentences. This must have 
added enormously to the labour of producing it, 
but setting the lexical items in context does add 
immensely to the value of the book. To take 
examples at random, under distant we find 
The next stop is 15 miles distant ‘ Tempat per- 
hentian yang berikut jauhnya 15 mil’ and to be 
distant in one’s attitude ‘ tidak ramah sikap- 
nya’; under distasteful we find Formality is 
distasteful to him ‘ Formalitas sangat diben- 
cinya and however distasteful the task may be 
* bagaimanapun menjijikkan tugas itu’. The 
examples are sensible and show natural uses, 
and the Indonesian equivalents are well 
chosen. (I have noticed only one seemingly 


erroneous rendering, ‘ harga karcis satu orang’ ' 


for single fare.) 
The layout is clear; the head words are in 


sufficiently heavy type to stand out from the , 
rest. The construction of the entries is fairly ` 


straightforward. The form of each head word 
in such a dictionary can be obtained from the 
many good monolingual English dictionaries in 
existence. As in their Indonesian-English 
dictionary, the compilers normally incorporate 
polysemous words and homonyms under a 
single head word; for example, under spring 
we find various senses translated into Indo- 
nesian by eg. ‘musim semi’, 'sumber', 
‘per’, ‘menerkam’, etc. This makes for 


convenience of production and has many | 


precedents in the smaller dictionaries (one 
pocket English-Indonesian dictionary goes so 
far as to place drivel under the head word 
drive), but a clearer indication of the semantic 
distinctions might have been helpful to users 
not very familiar with English. I would prefer 
for example to see separate entries for refuse 
(noun) and refuse (verb). 

I have tried to keep in mind the fact that the 
authors state that the dictionary ‘has been 
prepared primarily for the use of Indonesians ’. 
An Indonesian friend tells me that he finds the 
dictionary easy to use and useful to the Indo- 
nesian speaker. Indonesians will be especially 
grateful for the inclusion in the dictionary of 
the past tense and past participles of irregular 
English verbs (speak (spoke, spoken)). 

For many years we have felt a need for a 
good English-Indonesian dictionary. John 
Echols and Hassan Shadily deserve our thanks 
for meeting that need very well indeed. 


RUSSELL JONES 


H. J. png GRAAF and Tu. 


G. Tu. 
PraEAvD: De eerste Moslimse vorst- 


endommen op Java: studiën over de 
staatkundige geschiedenis van de 15de 
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en 16de eeuw. (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, 69.) xiii, 
318 pp.  's-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1974. Guilders 42. 


This is one of the most important books to 
have been published in the field of Javanese 
history. The rise of the first Muslim states in 
Java by the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and the spread of Islam among the Javanese 
population took place during one of the most 
poorly documented periods of Javanese history. 
Except for some Portuguese accounts (some- 
times based on information the accuracy of 
which is doubtful) and a handful of inscriptions, 
there is no contemporaneous evidence. Bus 
processes of such importance cannot be ignored, 
so scholars have produced a series of hypotheses 
about the introduction of Islam and the rise of 
Muslim states. Most of these have been worth- 
less as history, for in the end no history can be 
written without evidence. This has not im- 
peded the production of theories, of course; 
indeed one is at times inclined to feel that the 
absence of evidence encourages such theorizing, 
since there is little danger of being confronted 
by a fact. 

A more rigorous study of these events de- 
manded an unusual combination of skills. 
First, one must be able to deal with sixteenth- 
century Portuguese sources (an ability po- 
sessed by few scholars of Indonesia) and, 
second, one must be able to deal with very 
difficult Javanese materials. These latter 
consist of a few inscriptions in Old Javanese 
and some Muslim gravestones, and a mountain 
of later documents containing semi-mytholo- 
gized accounts of these episodes. In the present 
book, these demands have been met. The col- 
laboration of de Graaf and Pigeaud has 
brought together the two best scholars in the 
world in the fields of Portuguese sources on 
Javanese history and Javanese MS materials. 
Each understands the other's field of research 
as well, for de Graaf has long used Javanese 
materials and Pigeaud has always had a strong 
interest in history. The result is a book which 
will long remain the standard work on its 
period ; indeed, it is likely that it will never be 
surpassed as a whole, although further research 
may bring new light to individual topics. 

The book is divided into regional chapters 
after an initial consideration of the beginnings 
of Islam in Java. The histories of such states 
as Démak, Kudus, Cirébon, Bantén, Surabaya, 
Madura, Blambangan, Pajang, and Mataram 
are discussed in detail. Throughout, sporadic 
Portuguese references are set against later 
Javanese materials, and various Javanese 
sources are set against one another in an 
attempt to reconstruct the possible course of 
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events. In general, the authors show the img 
possibility of arriving at firm conclusions. But 
the suggestions they make are often nearly 
revolutionary. They show, for instance, that it 
is probable that Chinese Muslims were impor- 
tant in the foundation of the north-coast 
Muslim states, a view which has already caused 
an uproar in Indonesia. They are, however, 
rightly cautious towards the so-called Java- 
nese-Chinese chronicle found in Parlindungan’s 
Tuanku Rao and Slamet Muljono's Runtuhnya 
keradjaan Hindu-Jawa. And the authors for 
the first time give a plausible reconstruction of 
the fall of the last Hindu-Buddhist kingdom in 
Java, which they place in A.D. 1527. On every 
page interesting new suggestions are made 
which will be & source of inspiration to future 
scholars for & very long time. 

Needless to say, one may have reservations 
about some of the interpretations and sugges- 
tions in this book. But for the first time one 
has a point d'appui: it need no longer be the 
case that scholars argue about the rectitude of 
their various unproved (and largely unprov- 
able) preconceptions, for now there is a basis 
of evidence from which to begin. For instance, 
it is now possible to argue on the basis of some 
evidence whether, as de Graaf and Pigeaud 
argue, the early Muslims can appropriately be 
called ‘ middle class’ and the theoretically 
egalitarian ethic of Islam can be shown to 
have been of importance (see pp. 6, 26). 

There seems to this reviewer to be only one 
major reservation about this book. The 
authors concentrate on two groups of evidence : 
contemporaneous European sources and later 
Javanese sources. They ignore a third small 
but important group of documents, the con- 
temporaneous Javanese epigraphic materials. 
For instance, their suggestion that the last 
Hindu-Buddhist kingdom fell in a.p. 1527 
makes good sense. But the Old Javanese 
inscriptions of a.D. 1486 (OJO 91-95) raise a 
very real possibility that the kingdom which 
fell was not Majapahit but rather Kédhiri 
(under a dynasty named Girindrawarddhana), 
Majapahit perhaps having already been 
defeated by this Hindu-Buddhist dynasty 
prior to A.D. 1486. And the history of the 
origins of Islam in Java can be illuminated by 
the fourteenth-century gravestones of Trawu- 
lan and Tralaya, which suggest that there 
were Javanese Muslims (and the first of whom 
any evidence survives) among the upper classes 
of the court of Majapahit. 

The present book lacks an index or biblio- 
graphy, which is regrettable. There will soon 
be published an English summary of the most 
important of de Graaf’s works on Javanese 
history from 1500 to 1700, with a combined 
bibliography and index which will cover this 
book as well. The authors refer readers to this 
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forthcoming book. It is perhaps understand- 
able that they decided not to give a separate 
index and bibliography here, but the subject- 
matter and historiographical problems of this 
period are sufficiently different from those of 
the later period covered in de Graaf’s other 
works that the decision may not seem wise to 
many readers. 

De Graaf and Pigeaud have invested much 
time and scholarship in a subject which is 
bound to support little in the way of definite 
conclusions. All students of the history of 
Indonesia will have reason to be grateful that 
they have performed this daunting task. The 
study of the islamization of Java has now 
entered an entirely new stage. 


M. O. RICKLEFS 


G. W. J. Drewes (ed. and tr): The 
romance of King Aùliù Darma in 
Javanese literature. (Bibhotheca Indo- 
nesica, ll.) viu, 375 pp. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1975. Guilders 65. 


Professor Drewes is one of the best-known 
scholars at work in the field of Javanese, and 
it will surprise no one that this latest publica- 
tion is an excellent contribution to Javanese 
studies. For the first time, this major example 
of Javanese romantic literature has been 
made available in a superb English translation. 

The Angling Darma (or Aji Darma) story is 
a collection of romantic tales, embodying 
themes which are found widely in Javanese 
literature, and in the literature of other Indo- 
nesian languages. Drewes compares the Java- 
nese version with the Malay Hikayat Syah 
AMardan and Hikayat Bayan Budiman, and 
the Middle Javanese T'aniri (Drewes has not 
adopted the inelegant term Javano-Balinese). 
He summarizes the contents of Winter’s 
published version of the Javanese Sërat 
Angling Darma and other MS Javanese ver- 
sions, including the Sérat Kandha, Pusiaka 
Raja Madya, and the wayang madya lakons. 
The core of the book is an edition and transla- 
tion of the Middle Javanese Kidung Aji Darma, 
based on three Jakarta MSS. Drewes shows 
that the prototype of these stories must have 
been Indian, and this conclusion is further 
strengthened by the existence of a Laotian 
story with similar contents. 

The text contains the following tales: 
(1) Aji Darma’s intervention to save the honour 
of the serpent princess Nagini, her attempts to 
discredit him, and the final resolution in the 
maintenance of the friendship between the 
serpent king Antaboga and Aji Darma, to 
whom Antaboga teaches the charm Pancabumi 
(with which he can understand the language 
of the animals); (2) Aji Darma’s wife’s anger 
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at his refusal to teach her the charm, his deci- 
sion to tell her and then to die with her, the 
intervention of Brahma and Wisnu which saves 
his life, and finally the curse laid upon him by a 
goddess when he tells her she is not as beautiful 
as Uma; (3) Aji Darma’s wanderings to the 
land of Malaya, where he encounters and takes 
his pleasure with three man-eating princesses, 
but in the end he takes them to task for their 
eating of corpses and is turned by them into a 
teal; (4) as the teal, Aji Darma comes into the 
possession of a démang in the land Bojanagara, 
to whom he tells the location of hidden 
treasures; (5) the story of the false husband, 
an evil spirit who takes the form of a brahman 
and claims his wife, and the victory of justice 
through the teal (Aji Darma) telling the 
démang how to settle the case; (6) the teal’s 
adventures as the pet of the princess of 
Bojanagara, and her discovery that the bird 
is the irresistible Aji Darma, by whom she 
becomes pregnant; (7) the attempt by Aji 
Darma’s former patih to outdo his master’s 
magic to win his own desires, his failure, his 
submission, the acceptance of Aji Darma as 
his son-in-law by the king of Bojanagara, and 
Aji Darma’s refusal to accept the throne; 
(8) Aji Darma’s adventures in getting the 
princess of Kértanagara to speak through the 
use of his magic powers, and his marriage to the 
princess; (8) Aji Darma’s former patih again 
acts treacherously towards his lord by taking 
possession of his body, but is defeated and 
finally killed; (9) the happy ending, with our 
hero on the throne of Bojanagara. 

The text contains much of the lyric poetry 
which makes Javanese literature so enjoyable. 
As an example, here is the love-scene between 
the hero and one of the man-eating princesses 
(pp. 74-5): ‘They went into the bedroom; 
the king clasped her around the waist and 
sought to remove her kain. The girl warded 
his hand off, but he persisted and succeeded in 
satisfying his desire. After their embrace the 
girl was as if dead, like a scorched flower. The 
king gathered up his wife, put on her clothes, 
gave her a betel quid and overwhelmed her 
with honey-sweet words. ‘‘ Are you tired, little 
sister ? You are like a flower, a gadung flower 
in human form, and would make a saint lose his 
peace of mind. You look like Ratih come down 
from heaven. When you speak it is as though 
one were being sprinkled with syrup; your 
face is like the full moon, your hair is blacker 
than clouds swollen with rain. The colour of 
your skin is like that of fluid gold, the sharp 
points of your eyebrows when you are angry 
put the leaf of the mimba to shame” '. 

There is little for a reviewer to say about a 
good book except that it should be read and 
studied widely. The stories in the text are 
marvellous, and will give readers some idea 
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why Javanese literature can exercise such @ 
seductive hold upon its students. For scholars, 
the publication of this text will facilitate 
further study of the origins of romantic themes 
in a wide range of Javanese literature. 

The text is excellent reading, but the sur- 
rounding commentary shows that Drewes (not 
surprisingly for an author in the Bibliotheca 
Indonesica series) intends his work more for 
scholars than the general student of literature. 
On pp. 22-5 there are even passages of Java- 
nese for which no translations are given. There 
are Many unexplained technical terms in the 
commentary, and no glossary is given. This 
will not, however, be a problem for scholars. 
The translation is, of course, excellent. There 
are only two points at which this reviewer 
noted something amiss. On pp. 56-7 basaning 
smut is translated as ‘the language of the 
animals’ rather than ‘ of the ants’, which is 
surely a simple oversight. At the end of the 
text (pp. 168-9) sastra sragala is given as ' the 
book of the jackal (?)’; the answer probably 
lies in emending the text to sastra sagala * all 
the books’. 

The only major criticism of this book is 
direoted not at the author but at the publishers. 
Upon the reviewer reaching p. 156, the cover 
of the review copy fell off; this is unacceptable 
in a book which is not cheap. 


M. C. RIOKLEFS 


S. SOEBARDI (ed. and tr.): The book of 
Cabolàk. A contribution to the study 
of the Javanese mystical tradition. 
(Bibliotheca Indonesica, 10.) xi, 

232 pp. The Hague: Martinus 

Nijhoff, 1975. Guilders 55. 


Modern Javanese literature is represented in 
thousands of MSS and printed works. Only 
the smallest part of this literature has been 
studied in a scholarly fashion; a still smaller 
part has been made available to non-specialists 
through translations into European languages. 
Soebardi’s work will therefore be welcome not 
. only to scholars of Javanese, but also to those 

who seek access to this rich literature but who 
have not mastered the language. Non- 
specialists should, however, consider the 
circumstances in which Soebardi and other 
specialists must work. Javanese literature is 
almost exclusively in verse, governed by 
artistic conventions of which too little is now 
known, written by authors who are little known 
or more often unknown, and composed in a 
language which can achieve levels of artistic 
obscurity which defy rational interpretation 
(le& alone translation). In the history of the 
literature almost nothing is known about the 
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period between the end of Old Javanese works 
and the appearance of the bulk of Modern 
Javanese MSS from the later eighteenth cen- 
tury. In these circumstances it is under- 
standable that a translation which runs to 
86 pp. of printed text will present rather more 
problems than it can resolve, and that others 
may dispute many of the points raised. But 
that the publication of this text is a welcome 
contribution to the study of Javanese literature 
will be disputed by none. 

Soebardi’s text, the Sérat Cabolek, purports 
to describe a conflict at the Javanese court of 
Kartasura over the mystical teachings of one 
Amad Mutamakin from the village of Cabolek 
near the north coast. The edition consists of 
a discussion of the 11 MSS and one printed text 
known to Soebardi (since he finished his work 
another MS has been catalogued in the SOAS 
library, which of course was not known to 
him), a description of the other works of the 
supposed author Yasadipura I (of which more 
later), a discussion of the text's contents, the 
text and English translation (based on two 
MSS), a glossary, bibliography, and appendixes 
(proper names, Arabic words, and selective 
word index) The volume is based upon 
Soebardi’s Ph.D. thesis presented to the 
Australian National University in 1967. His 
main interest in this text is reflected in the sub- 
title, ‘a contribution to the study of the 
Javanese mystical tradition ’. 

The problems which the text raises are many. 
The first question which might arise in the 
reader's mind is whether the events which are 
described in such vivid detail ever actually 
took place; Soebardi does not attempt to 
answer this question. The text places these 
events at about the time of the death of 
Susuhunan Amangkurat IV (20 April 1726) 
and the succession of his teen-age son Paku- 
buwana II. Many officials are mentioned in the 
text, and from what is readily known of their 
careers it is possible to conclude that if the 
events actually happened they must, indeed, 
have taken place before 1732. But the con- 
junction of all the officials’ names and certain 
events mentioned points to the period 1730-2 
as being perhaps more likely to be correct than 
the first year of Pakubuwana IlI's reign. These 
events are not mentioned in published Dutch 
sources, which is hardly surprising, but there 
may be some reference to them in the un- 
published Residency reports. Soebardi may 
not have had the opportunity to investigate 
the latter, but he should have told his readers 
whether there is any mention of Cabolek in 
the babad literature (a cursory examination by 
me in the Balai Pustaka Babad tonah Jawi 
did not reveal this episode, but this is hardly 
conclusive). Because Soebardi does not con- 
sider the issue of the historicity of the tale, the 
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reader is left uncertain of the story’s signifi- 
cance. If a conflict over mystical teachings 
actually took place at the court, we may learn 
something about the religious history of Java 
in the 1720’s and 1730's. If it did not, we learn 
something about the religious views and 
imaginative powers of a later author. 

In general, Soebardi shows little interest in 
the historical aspects of his topic. He describes 
the troubled years of Pakubuwana LT as ‘a 
period of gradually increasing order and 
tranquillity’? (p. 19), places the time when 
Islam entered Java over a century too late 
at the least (p. 22), and concludes from MSS 
not originating from Java that there was no 
ngoko-krama distinction in Javanese before 
the seventeenth century (p. 56) while being 
unaware of Tomé Pires’s apparent reference to 
this phenomenon in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. His absence of interest in historical 
questions leads him not to notice one interest- 
ing factor connected with the question of the 
authorship of the original version of the text: 
throughout the whole of the period during 
which these events could have taken place (if 
they did take place), the chief court scribe and 
a senior adviser to the young king was 
Tirtawiguna, better known in literary tradition 
as Carik Bajra. He was later said to have been 
one of the greatest poets of the first half of 
the eighteenth century and the author of many 
works, none of which are known to survive in 
the form in which he wrote them. Something 
is known of his life, and some details are 
readily accessible in Hoesein Djajadiningrat’s 
thesis of 1913. 

' Soebardi is sure that the author of the text 
was Yasadipura I, which leads him to give a 
valuable nine-page discussion of the life and 
works of this writer. The evidence for this 
ascription (pp. 17-18) is tenuous in the extreme. 
In the end it rests upon two pieces of evidence. 
The first is the statement on the title-page of 
the text published by van Dorp in 1885 that it 
was written by an unnamed abdi-dalém 
pujangga kraton ing nagari Surakaria (a royal 
poet of the court of Surakarta) in the reign of 
Pakubuwana IV (1788-1820). Although 
Yasadipura (who apparently died in 1803) 
was the most obvious, he was certainly not 
the only person to whom this desoription might 
apply; the basis of the ascription is, in any 
case, unknown. It is interesting that in the 
1886 edition van Dorp dropped this statement 
and merely said that the story was copied by 
K. R. A. Panji Suryakusuma, a pensioned 
Bupati of Samarang (p. 6). The second piece of 
evidence is in the book Tus Pajang (published 
by descendants of Yasadipura in 1939), which 
says that Yasadipura wrote the book. ‘As 
this statement was made by Yasadipura’s own 
descendants ’, says Soebardi, ‘ we may accept 
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the evidence’ (p. 17). This is precisely the 
opposite of the conclusion which other scholars 
might draw, particularly when the further 
statements in T'us Pajang about Yasadipura 
being entrusted with the court’s relations with 
the VOC are demonstrably untrue. The van 
Dorp statement of 1885 was very possibly the 
basis for the claim in Tus Pajang, as for 
Poerbatjaraka’s ascription of the text to 
Yasadipura I (p. 18). No version of the story 
(including the SOAS MS) actually mentions an 
author, but this is quite commonly the case 
with Javanese texts. In general, it seems diffi- 
cult to follow Soebardi in concluding that 
Yasadipura must have been the author of the 
original text. Carik Bajra immediately comes 
to mind as another possible author, but there 
is no question at this stage of there being any 
evidence for this either. 

Soebardi’s decision about what constituted 
the original text and what is interpolated are 
also not easy to follow. He omits the episode 
concerning the ascetic life of Pangeran Mang- 
kubumi (later the first sultan of Yogyakarta) 
although it occurs in all but two of the MSS; 
his reasoning for this is unclear. On the other 
hand, he inoludes the Dewa Ruci story, al- 
though in his edited text it certainly looks like 
an interpolation. Readers should compare 
canto viii.6-11 (before the Dewa Ruci story) 
and canto ix.4-11 (after it), which are very 
similar. Was the Dewa Rudi tale inserted here, 
and part of the main text repeated after it to 
get the story going again? This seems especi- 
ally likely when canto viii.13 refers to the 
composition of the Dewa Ruci story upon the 
orders of Pakubuwana III, whose death in 
1788 is mentioned. Since the story is set in the 
reign of Pakubuwana II before 1732, this is 
either a gross anachronism (almost unthinkable 
if the author was Yasadipura I) or a later inter- 
polation. 

But Soebardi is mainly interested in the text 
as a contribution to the study of mysticism. He 
gives a valuable account of the mystical tradi- 
tion represented by the Dewa Ruci story 
(pp. 47-52) which, however, would have 
profited from comparison with the Hindu 
mystical ideas to which it is close, and which 
were probably a major part of its inspiration. 
For the rest, Soebardi’s theological commen- 
tary sometimes seems rather vague. The text 
does not seem to support Soebardi’s view that 
it makes use of a ‘common motif... that of 
conflict between pantheistic Javanese mysti- 
cism and orthodox, legalistic Islam ° (p. 43) or 
that it reflects ‘ the tensions in Javanese reli- 
gious life... the principle of [which] was that 
between the ‘ulama’..., the defenders of the 
shari‘a...and those who rejected legalistic 
forms of religion and professed Javanese 
mysticism’ (pp. 52-3). Orthodox legalistic 
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Islam finds no defenders in this text: the 
issues seem to be whether the ultimate Truth 
that man and God are one (the heresy in 
Islam which is accepted by all parties in this 
dispute) should be made public, the role of 
the shari'a as the container or vessel (wadhar) 
of this teaching, the relationship between the 
authority of the *ulama' and royal authority, 
and whether Amad Mutamakin is really 
possessed of a very deep knowledge of the 
ultimate Truth. In viii.ll and ix.6 Mas Kétib 
Anom (the principal of his accusers) tells Amad 
Mutamakin that his teachings are good; it is 
only their container (wadhak) which is ir- 
sufficient. Indeed, the text ends with Mas 
Kétib Anom invoking with approval the 
Suluk Malang Sumirang, which includes the 
teaching that a Muslim is not perfect until he 
has embraced the teachings of the kafir. 

The main themes of this text are not always 
made clear in translations which sometimes do 
not seem to say exactly what the text says. 
Non-specialist readers should, however, bear 
in mind that Javanese verse is often sufficiently 
obscure to cause much debate among its stu- 
dents. But take canto ii.9: Soebardi translates 
a statement by the accused as * I offer thanks 
if the king punishes me’, whereas I would 
suggest it should be ' Thank God it is the king 
who will judge me’ (rather than the *ulama). 
In canto ii.13-14 Soebardi translates the king'g 
words as ' How is this that you talk abouz 
seoret knowledge, indeed following the way of & 
Buddhist. Bapang, what is the use of it, it is 
blasphemy if one goes astray’. I would sug- 
gest: ' How is it that when one discusses the 
secret sciences one comes to take after Buddhist 
ways? Bapang, what is the result of this ? Tt is 
improper if one goes astray’, which gives a 
rather different view of the king’s attitude. 
Similarly, in iv.20, Soebardi’s text discusses the 
propriety of wayang-wong (dance-drama) per- 
formances (such as those of Mas Kétib Anom), 
and his translation quotes Cakraningrat of 
Madura as saying, ‘ Please, do not hold a per- 
formance, my Lord, in which the relatives of 
the Prophet of God take part, for this means 
rejecting their example’. I would suggest: 
* Do not let this be made into a royal entertain- 
ment, because the relatives of the Prophet of 
God indeed rejected [the use of] such examples 
[i.e. the dance-drama]’. Or in ix.45 Soebardi 
gives * If you lack proper knowledge, you may 
incarnate anywhere when you die’, when the 
text says merely ‘you may end up any- 
where ' (i.e. in Hell). 

There are other textual and translation 
problems, which is normal for a Javanese text, 
and Soebardi’s notes are not always helpful. 
In ill one encounters the curious phrase 
brang wetan rather than the form bang wetan 
(the eastern part of Java) found universally in 
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Javanese literature; Soebardi’s note (p. 173) 
says bang found in his MS * D ’ is ‘ an erroneous 
copying’ of brang, which he derives from 
sabrang, & curious etymology for this strange 
emendation. In xi.9 we encounter the ubiqui- 
tous anénggih ‘indeed’ in a line meaning 
* indeed he has obtained ! ; Soebardi translates 
this as * he imagines he has already obtained ' 
and in his note (p. 200) rejects Drewes’s trans- 
lation (in Djàwá, vi, 2, 1927) ‘zich ver- 
beelden ° (to imagine) for amangge in one of the 
MSS, but then erroneously gives the same 
translation for anénggih in his version. Soe- 
bardi's rejection (p. 181) of the suggestion by 
Soewita that pangewan-ewan means ‘ treated 
as an animal’ because the form would then 
have to be pangewan-ngewan neglects the fact 
that ewan as well as kewan is used for 
‘animal’; the suggestion deserves further 
consideration. The translation reverses the 
order of some lines to give better sense in 
English, but one wonders why then the transla- 
tion is divided by strokes into separate lines 
(not all of which in any case correspond to line- 
divisions in the text): why is the translation 
not given as prose ? 

There are several typographical errors in the 
text, the worst being on p. 66 where the eighth 
line of the first stanza is printed twice and the 
ninth line omitted; fortunately this can be 
restored from the quotation given on p. 2. 
Pagélén should be translated as Bagélén (p. 69 
and elsewhere);  Surapringga should be 
Surabaya (p. 71; this is merely an alternate 
form and not an older name as the note on 
p. 223 says); Mangkubumi is not * an official 
in the Kartasura palace' (p. 222) but the 
brother of Pakubuwana II and the future 
sultan of Yogyakarta. 

So the edition is not without problems, but 
it would be a rare edition of a Javanese work 
which was without them. Soebardi’s volume is 
a valuable addition to the study of Javanese 
literature, and will no doubt encourage more 
study of the many issues it raises. 


M. 0. RICKLEFES 


S. HvnLkEMA: Mannen in het draagnet : 
mens- en wereldbeeld vam de Nalum 
(Sterrengebergte). (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, 67.) xvi, 
479 pp. 8 plates.  's-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1974. Guilders 100. 
The title of this important ethnography 

(^ Men in the '* draynet ” °) epitomizes the way 

of life of one of the most primitive cultures of 

New Guinea: that of the Nalum, a highland 

community who live in the Star Mountains of 

West Irian, in the area adjoining the frontier 
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with Papua New Guinea. In the 1960's o 
Nalum man still wore a penis sheath and a 
woman carried her infant during the first 
weeks of its life on a layer of leaves at the 
bottom of a carrying-net anchored to her 
forehead and leaving her arms free for other 
tasks. 

The author of this memorable book is not a 
professional anthropologist but a missionary. 
Of necessity his commitment precluded him 
from being entirely objective and impartial or 
from investigating phenomena such as warfare, 
initiation, or cannibalism. For these he had to 
rely on young male informants with little or no 
knowledge of, and—one must assume—less 
attachment to their traditional way of life. 
These limitations are, however, more than 
made up by the fact that the author (unlike 
the average field-worker) was not working 
against time but had years to earn and win the 
confidence of the people whom he was studying, 
to learn their language and understand their 
motives. Instead of always having to steer the 
conversation in a direction that interested him 
he could wait for events to occur, for topics to 
come up and spend hours listening to talk 
about things that might seem trivial but later 
could suddenly reveal unforeseen dimensions. 

The result is a rich, detailed, and well 
documented ethnographical study. If it is open 
to criticism, it is not so much because its 
theoretical foundation is uncertain but because 
no attempt has been made to relate the data or 
to discuss many problems common to many 
New Guinea societies especially to those in the 
highlands on the other side of the East-West 
boundary. No bibliography has been provided 
and the author writes almost as if, landmg 
strips apart, this was a kind of ethnographic 
Shangri-La. In a sense it is, but many other 
similar societies have been described in the last 
20 years and we would like to know what is 
special about the Nalum without doing all the 
homework ourselves. 

* Primitive it must be stressed once again, 
connotes neither that which is simple, nor un- 
sophisticated, but mainly lack of contact with 
the outside world, a relatively low level of 
technical expertise, and a diet poor in animal 
fats and proteins. When it comes to under- 
standing human nature, however, there is 
nothing primitive about the Nalum. Thus it is 
not only very bad manners to bolt one’s food 
but characteristic of devils: men should eat 
slowly and thoughtfully. Juniors do not in 
general tell their seniors what their needs are: 
the latter should be aware of these without 
being told. You only ask for something when 
no result is achieved by waiting or by stating 
your need. Neither should you, when you visit 
someone, immediately tell him why you have 
come, but only after a decent interval. When 
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going on & journey, you do not ask your 
employer for permission to go. You say to 
him: ‘I shall be away for a week’, in case 
there are any objections. If objections are of 
no avail, there is no point in announcing your 
intention. 

In a sense, the significance of this work is 
not only its quality as a study of a minute and 
materially deprived culture in one of the most 
inaccessible areas of the world, but as a com- 
ment on the human condition and on human 
relations. Father Hylkema writes movingly 
about the problems of old age and approaching 
death for both sexes. He shows how ambivalent 
the mother-son relationship is: the warm 
source of food, shelter, and comfort for a baby 
in his carrying-net, is also the devouring mother 
of the myths and the malevolent figure who in 
actual fact may lie in wait for an unwanted 
daughter-in-law with an axe poised to strike 
(pp. 203-5). 

The author’s treatment of symbolism and 
particularly of sexual symbols is absorbing 
and it repays detailed study (pp. 159-64; 
451-60). Throughout Melanesia the pig has a 
ritual, social, and economic importance which 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Men have an 
almost obsessive fear of pollution from men- 
strual blood. Hylkema has succeeded in 
working both these phenomena into a symbolic 
complex which also accounts for the institution. 
of the men's house. Put as briefly as possible, 
the argument is that men identify with their 
pigs and consider lard to be endowed with 
magico-religious as well as alimentary qualities. 
There is in particular a close association be- 
tween lard and semen, just as there is between 
sugar-cane juice and mother’s milk. For 
instance to ensure that a bridegroom is potent, 
or that a woman who has just given birth has 
a good supply of milk, he (or she) is presented 
with a segment of sugar-cane previously rubbed 
with lard in the men’s house. 

Bones are thought to be transmitted patri- 
lineally, but flesh and blood matrilineally. It is 
believed that certain offences against matri- 
lateral kin are punished by the clotting of a 
man’s blood and that this process is analogous 
to gestation and has the same origin. Hence 
the fear of menstrual blood. One cannot help 
but wish that these and other equally sugges- 
tive data had been submitted to a more 
rigorous structural analysis. Thus I cannot 
find any reference to the suckling of piglets 
by women, a custom reported from other 
New Guinea Highlands cultures. If this also 
occurs among the Nalum there would be a kind 
of intriguing cyclical set of beliefs: from sugar- 
cane (ritually treated with lard), into milk (for 
suckling mothers) and into semen (for bride- 
grooms); from human milk into human 
flesh and blood on the one hand, and (perhaps) 
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into pig-meat and pig’s blood on the other. 
Pig’s blood is deliberately spilt into the earth 
to atone for the blood of kinsmen. Pig-meat 
yields lard which is fed to men and yields 
semen. The earth produces sugar-cane. 

Quite apart from the question of ethno- 
physiology, this material is ideally suited for 
the kind of metaphoric and metonymic analysis 
which has assumed so much importance in 
recent structural studies. 

G. B. MILNER 


ALFRED GELL: Metamorphosis of the 
cassowaries : Umeda society, language 
and ritual. (London School of Eco- 
nomics. Monographs on Social An- 
thropology, No. 51.) x, 366 pp. 
London: University of London, Ath- 
Jone Press; New Jersey: Humanities 
Press, Inc., 1975. £9. 


In this substantial, difficult, but ultimatelv 
rewarding book Alfred Gell guides the reader 
systematically through an analysis of the social 
structure, language, and ritual of the Umeda- 
Punda connubium of the West Sepik district. 
The result is the most complete and masterful 
interpretation of a New Guinea symbolis 
system yet undertaken. 

The central concern of the author is with tha 
ida fertility ritual, and the springboard for ita 
decipherment is found in the unravelling of 
symbolic relationships between words of 
similar construction. Inferences drawn from 
polysemous and compound words provide the 
key to the interpretation of the system of ideas 
underlying the elements of the ritual, revealed 
through a detailed examination of both its 
syntagmatic and paradigmatio dimensions. 
Thus, on the one hand there is the temporal 
sequence of events (or ritual roles) meta- 
morphosing the cassowary (nature) into the 
‘new man’ (culture), and on the other the 
associated ‘ harmonic levels '—to allude to the 
Lévi-Straussian metaphor—of body painting, 
choreography, social status, and so on. This 
approach substantiates the view that ritual is 
not so much about establishing linear causality 
in the relationship between a society and its 
environment, as with furnishing ‘an act of 
poetic legislation over the course of nature’ 
(p. 275): For Gell, ritual identifies and patterns 
the culturally significant aspects of the world, 
and allows for structured cultural participation 
in natural time. In so doing it creates the 
symbolic conditions necessary for realizing 
desired outcomes. : 

It might seem a little disingenuous to carp 
over the shortcomings of a book the merits of 
which are so obvious, but a few points bear 
commenting upon. For example, this reviewer 
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(who like Gell himself has no professional 
training in linguistics) was not entirely con- 
vinced that the lists of segmentally cognate 
words were not in part the product of a selec- 
tion process which might have materially 
affected their subsequent interpretation. In 
some cases there is a suspicion that phono- 
logically similar segments incorporated into 
lists have no corresponding semantic connec- 
tion e.g. yinia ‘bird’ in the ta series: tali 
* testicles ', swemta ‘ flame’... (p. 263). More- 
over it seems probable that in places words 
with similar segments are granted a greater 
degree of semantic homogeneity and func- 
tional interdependence than is perhaps justi- 
fied. The consistency of symbolic patterning 
is remarkable and the absence of at least some 
contradiction surprising. It is to be hoped that 
some of these queries may be pursued and 
resolved through an examination of more of the 
Umeda corpus, and the general validity of the 
method ascertained by applying it to ethnogra- 
phically quite different symbolic systems. 

A further uncertainty must surround the 
suggestion that the term for father (aiya) 
is derived ‘ more or less directly from a pre- 
linguistic distress signal ’ (p. 138). Quite apart 
from the relevance of possible linguistic diffu- 
sion, and while semantic parallelism between 
kinship terms and paralinguistic features may 
modify words phonologically, it is rather 
doubtful whether it is really possible to say 
anything conorete about final causes in this 
way. 

On & more mundane note, with so many ani- 
mal and plant species involved in Umeda 
symbolism correct identifications are essential, 
but not always provided. Similarly when 
identifications are supplied they should be 
rendered in the proper form e.g. Gnetum 
gnemon not gnelum gnemon (p. 16) or Codiaeum 
(not Codiaum) variegatum (p. 186). 

There are few ethnographies nowadays which 
give the impression of olassic proportions as 
soon as they are published. Regrettably, the 
economies of academio publishing prevent this 
in all but a few cases. Alfred Gell's beautifully 
written and illustrated book is one of these 
exceptions. Here is a major ethnography to 
please and provoke in the Melanesianist tradi- 
tion of Malinowski and Bateson, and which 
deserves a much wider audience than the 
narrow group of specialists at which it is 
initially aimed. Gell’s lively style and ability 
to convey to the reader his own excitement and 
curiosity in the process of exegesis are likely to 
ensure this. j 

ROY F. ELLEN 


Jous W. Jonsson: Heellooy heelleel- 
looy : the development of the genre heello 
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If the art of poetry is one of the dominant 
features of Somali culture, as Dr. B. W. 
Andrzejewski says in a foreword to this book 
by one of his former pupils, those like the pres- 
ent reviewer who do not know Somali have 
been fortunate in its Western interpreters. 
Andrzejewski's and Lewis's Somali poetry : an 
introduction, in the Oxford Library of African 
Literature, came as near as any volume in that 
gerles to supplying the kind and amount of 
cultural context a non-specialist would need in 
order to approach the literature intelligently. 
Through their collaboration, and the help and 
sympathy of many Somalis among whom the 
distinguished literary figure Muuse Galaal 
must be specially mentioned, the editors of 
Somali poetry and their colleagues in that field 
have provided literary and sociological insights 
into Somali life such as, even now, are not 
available for many African peoples. 

And one says ‘ into Somali life ° (rather than 
simply ‘culture’ or ‘ society’) deliberately, 
since a characteristic of their approach has 
been the way in which they have brought their 
scholarship to bear on the present, even if they 
have perhaps been fortunate in studying a 
people themselves concerned with their own 
living tradition. Mr. Johnson similarly shows 
himself involved in the literary vitality of the 
Somali people, and has clearly taken the 
Somali themselves as his teachers. For the 
most part, this material was collected when he 
was & volunteer in the U.S. Peace Corps in the 
then Somali Republic between 1966 and 1969, 
and his book conveys a sense of the enthusiasm 
of his encounter with a people so distinctive 
and of such assured literary and political 
talent. 

The genre heello, Johnson tells us, is & 
development from the belwo, one of & number of 
named types of short poems, and which ap- 
peared as a distinct genre only between 1943 
and 1945. The belwo is said to have been the 
invention, or come from the inspiration, of a 
lorry driver Cabdi Deeqsi, whose nickname 
* Sinimo ' (cinema) gives some indication of the 
modern sensibility which the belwo and now 
the longer heello express and appeal to. Here 
a paragraph of Johnson is of central interest 
and, since the various forms of heellooy now 
popular among younger Somali are develop- 
ments of the belwo, represents what this book is 
concerned with throughout, and in much 
fascinating literary and historical detail. 

‘Unlike its sister genres, the belwo first 

appeared in the society of the town-dweller, 


pastoralist and the town-dweller, and it was 

inside urban life that the new elite of 

Somalia arose and developed. Also unlike 

its sister genres, the belwo did not remain 

frozen in its structure but began to change 

after its emergence.’ 
The belwo's change into the longer heello, and 
changes in the heello itself, developing as 
Somali poets and their publio responded to 
political and social change in their world, is a 
most interesting example of literary history, 
which Johnson has admirably documented in 
this book. 

The metamorphosis of the belwo to the 
heello was an aesthetic purification and 
expansion process, which took a genre of 
miniature poetry that had caught the 
public fancy at a period of stress and change 
in Somali history and converted it into a 
structure more closely resembling the olasai- 
cal poem, the ultimate in oral beauty and 
meaning to the Somali. Today the heello, 
like its classical sisters, is a long poem. Its 
alliteration is unified, and its themes deal 
with ideas and events, social problems and 
beliefs which were formerly treated by 
[other genres].’ 

The influence of modern communications, and 
more particularly the radio, which encourages 
some changes by paying for poems by their 
length as well as disseminating the appeal of 
their increasing musical settings, is well 
treated here. 

The technical problems of presentation of & 
book of this kind—the problems of ordering 
texts in two languages, notes, and a full con- 
necting commentary on a sequence of pages— 
are not easy to solve. The solution in this work 
has been to introduce the relevant texts, 
followed immediately by their translations, 
into the chapters of literary and historical 
exposition, placing the considerable apparatus 
of notes separately at the end of each chapter. 
Though the constant reference backwards and 
forwards which this involves, the notes being 
necessarily numerous, is tiresome, it is 
probably inevitable. But it does produce some 
mild irritation when (as, in my opinion, too 
often) Johnson retains in the translation a 
Somali word for which an English equivalent 
would not have been misleading, and gives the 
translation at the end of the chapter. It is 
surely not necessary for the reader of the line 
on p. 131, for example: 

This soul [of mine]—in Gu and Jiilaal 
to be required to turn to p. 148 to be told that 
* Gu ’ is the primary rainy season, and ‘ Jiilaal ° 
the primary dry season, in Somalia. Similarly 
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I think that some of Johnson’s explanatory 
insertions in square brackets (as indeed th» 
‘fof mine]? above) detract from the poetis 
impact of the translation without providing a 
compensating addition to immediate in- 
telligibility. 

But these are matters which can be worked 
over when, as any literary reader must hope, 
versions of some of the poems are presented fcr 
the maximum poetic effect which can be com- 
bined with honest translation. In this book, 
even though the non-speaker of Somali cannot 
hear the alliterations and assonances which Le 
can often see on the page, Johnson manages to 
convey through his presentation and expositian 
a range of style from dramatic rhetoric to most 
subtly allusive satire, and of emotions from 
rage and hatred to delicate affection, which 
these poems articulate. 

GODFREY LIENHARDT 


Mervyn HiskgTT: A history of Hausa 
Islamic verse. xxv, 274 pp., 4 plates. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of Lon- 
don, 1975. £7. 


Dr. Hiskett’s work on the history and 
culture of Hausaland is well known and over 
the past two decades he has published a series 
of important texts of both Arabic and Hausa 
writings from this area. The present book is 
the fruit of one aspeot of his inquiries: the 
origins, form, and development of Hausa 
Islamic verse written in ajami, the slightly 
modified Arabio script which was until the 
beginning of this century the only vehicle for 
writing this literature and which is still widely 
used for this purpose. 

The title chosen for this book is not, 
perhaps, the most judicious, since it may 
divert the potential reader from the real and 
very fascinating subject-matter which actually 
makes up the content of the book. Hiskatt 
does not, in fact, take a historical approach to 
his material, except in so far as he has a brief 
early chapter on the relationship of Hausa 
Islamic verse to the Islamic reform tradition in 
Hausaland and a late chapter which discusses 
the Islamic tradition in modern Hausa verse. 
The bulk of the book is a thematic analysis of 
the various categories of Hausa Islamic verse: 
wazi, madahu and sira, wakar farilloli (Ar. 
fara' id), tauhidi, zuhdi, wakar nujūmī and 
wakar hisüb?, and verse chronicling. (‘ Elegy’ 
is surprisingly absent, though a good deal of 
Hausa poetry of this type exists.) There is 
also a chapter on metre and prosody (which 
closely follow Arabic models) and another 
entitled ‘ Standards of criticism and apprecia- 
tion’. The examples given within these 
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categories belong to various periods from the 
early nineteenth century to the present and 
are given as representative examples of the 
genre with little reference to a historical 
framework of the literature’s development. 
Only minimal information is given on the 
writers themselves (in some cases little may 
actually be known) though there is not as yet 
any record of the known corpus of Hausa 
Islamio verse. One could hardly expect that 
such a task should have been undertaken 
within the compass of a book such as this, but 
it would have been helpful to have a chapter 
which gave a general survey of the leading 
exponents of this genre, indicating, for 
example, where and when they lived and 
worked, with which other scholars they were 
associated as pupil or teacher, whether they 
also wrote in Arabic or any other language, 
and so forth. 

The precise origins of Hausa Islamic verse 
are not clear. Oral Hausa verse no doubt has 
a very long tradition. As pointed out in the 
first chapter, kirüri ' praise-singing ° must be 
very ancient, as the Kano Chronicle records 
the kirdrt of rulers back to the fourteenth 
century. The art of the marki who alternately 
satirizes and praises his victims to gain reward 
may similarly be a very old one (though still 
very much alive) and owes nothing to Islamic 
models or inspiration. Of the Islamic verse 
nothing has yet come to light which antedates 
the period of 'Uthman dan Fodio’s jihad. 
Whether such verse was composed before this 
period is, as Hiskett puts it ‘ an open question ' 
and he goes on: ‘ Probably it was, but not to 
any significant extent, and there is no evidence 
that it was ever written down. It was this 
innovation of the reformers that created a 
written literature’. He sees this creation of 
Hausa Islamic verse as ‘ a propaganda instru- 
ment of the reform movement’ and as an 
attempt to divert the Hausa taste for poetry 
from the often bawdy satires and extravagant 
praises of local figures towards the moral 
ideals of the reformers and the proper objects 
of Muslim praise: God, His Prophet, and His 
saints. 

This view of the genesis of Hausa Islamio 
verse may well be correct, for the minority 
group of Fulfe reformers who became the 
rulers of Hausaland after the jihad of 1804 
would certainly have needed a popular 
medium for disseminating their ideology 
among the mass of the Hausa people who 
understood no other language than their own. 
If this is the case, then Hausa Islamic verse 
must most probably be seen to be the child 
of Fulfulde Islamic verse. As far as one can 
tell without more detailed information, most 
of the known early writers of Hausa Islamic 
verse (such as ‘Abdullah b. Füdi, his nephew 
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‘Tsa, his niece Asm’, and Muhammad Tukur) 
were in fact Fulfulde speakers. As Hiskett 
observes, some of the writings are probably 
translations or paraphrases of poems originally 
written in Fulfulde. Fulfulde Islamic verse 
certainly shows many of the features which 
characterize its Hausa counterpart and many 
of the images found in Asma”’s Qasida f? madh 
al-rasil (pp. 44-8), for example, can be found 
in a Fulfulde poem by Abū Sa‘id Sa'd from 
distant Fiita Jalon. Both sets of images 
ultimately derive from the Burda of al-Busiri, 
but the point being made here is that the 
Fulfulde-speaking poets who composed also 
in Hausa, may have been drawing as much on 
a stock of Islamic themes and images through 
the filter of the poetic tradition of their own 
tongue as they were drawing directly on the 
Arabic models themselves. It is also probably 
true that, though the scholarly writers drew 
directly from classical literary models such as 
the 'Ishriniyyàt of al-Fazazi, the Simt al-huda 
of al-Tawzari, the Zanbih al-ghafilin of 
al-Samarqandi, etc., their stock of ideas and 
images was also enriched by popular and 
often spurious works which commonly circu- 
lated in the area (see, for example, the list of 
* worthless > books given by ‘Umar b. Muham- 
mad b. Abi Bakr al-Turüdi quoted in Muham- 
mad Bello's Infáq al-maysür, Cairo, 1964, 53), 
and by the oral diffusion of eschatological 
ideas and miracle tales. Whichever way it 
may be, it seems inescapable that Fulfulde 
Islamic verse traditions must have played a 
part in shaping the early Hausa works of this 
genre and this comparative aspect deserves 
more attention. 

It is also apparent that this kind of verse 
began at some stage to be composed by native 
Hausa speakers and it would be interesting to 
know when this began to happen and to see if 
new imagery and ideas were introduced into 
the literature as this process took place. For 
example, although the image of worldly 
vanities (duniyà) as an aged prostitute dressed 
up to ensnare the unwary is, as Hiskett points 
out, an old one in Islamic literature in general, 
the development of this image (and the 
satires on real prostitutes) perhaps derive 
more from an urban Hausa milieu than from 
the pastoral environment of the Fulbe. 

The interesting literature of protest against 
tyrannical Ful6fe administration which Hiskett 
alludes to (pp. 100-2) perhaps marks the real 
indigenization of this Hausa verse medium. 
It may also mark a new departure in the 
literature of the area. Protest against lax 
morals and failure to enforce the shari'a had, 
of course, been known in the Arabic literature 
of northern Nigeria before the period of the 
jihad, but one is struck by the vigour of the 
Hausa poetry of this genre from the late 
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nineteenth century right through to the 
present day. One of the more interesting of 
the protest poems is the Wakar Nasdra of 
Umaru Salaga (al-Hajj ‘Umar b. Abi Bakr 
al-Salghawi), a scholar of Kebbi origin who 
spent most of his life in Ghana (d. 1934). This 
lament against European imperialism, has an 
Arabie parallel (though not apparently a 
translation) in the author's Nazm al-la’ali bi 
ikhbür wa tanbih al-kirüm (see J. Goody, 
Literacy in traditional societies, Cambridge, 
1968, 251), though it is not clear which came 
first. The same author has another protest 
poem in Arabic, on the decline of morality in 
Salagha and the failings of the rulers, and one 
may wonder if there was any wider spill-over 
of the Hausa protest literature into the Arabic 
writing of the area. In fact, the whole relation- 
ship of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Arabie writings by Hausa scholars to the Hausa 
Islamic verse of the period is unclear. Certainly 
some scholars wrote in both languages, 
whereas some wrote in only one or the other, 
though the reasons for their choice and the 
nature of the cross-fertilization between the 
two literatures remain unexplored. 

There are a number of specific points in the 
book requiring clarification or correction. 
Abdullahi Sikka is mentioned (p. 15) as the 
author of an Arabic poem al-‘Atiyya lil-mu‘tt 
on *ébadat, jihad, administration, asceticism, 
and the coming of the mahdi. We are told 
(p. 73) that this work is ‘ still extant ’, that it is 
‘remarkable for its form’, being ‘ the earliest 
example of locally composed nazm ', yet there 
is no mention of it in the bibliography or 
footnotes. The work is not listed by Muham- 
mad Bello in his account of the life and works 
of this scholar (Znfaq al-maysür, 50-1), nor do 
Bivar and Hiskett mention it in their * Arabic 
literature of Nigeria to 1804’ (BSOAS, xxv, 1, 
1962, 117). The only reference I can find to a 
work of this name is in Arif and Abu Hakima’s 
Descriptive catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in 
Nigeria (Luzae, 1965) where it is ascribed to 
an otherwise unidentified ‘Abdullah b. Muham- 
mad b. Salim (item 377 of the collection of the 
Jos Museum). 

On p. 119 we are told that ‘there had 
accumulated by the end of the eighteenth 
century a considerable volume of Arabio 
astrological writing produced locally in the 
Sudan’. Two of the examples Hiskett gives 
in support of this statement, however, are in 
fact from the anti-astrological literature of the 
time, though the very existence of such con- 
demnatory literature argues a widespread 
interest in astrology. Muhammad al-Wali of 
Katsina is not known to have written on 
astrology and numerology. On the contrary, 
he condemned it in a poem quoted by Muham- 
mad Bello (Infag al-maysir, 30-1). Similarly 
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Muhammad b. al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Barnawi in his Shurb al-zulàl (published by 
Bivar and Hiskett in their ‘ Arabic literature 
of Nigeria ’, 119-29) wrote (l. 46): 

* Leave [any] craft concerned with writing 
[in the sand], and astrology, and the 
spells of genii, and chanting ’. 

It may be, therefore, that the K:/àb al- Barnáwi 
which Hiskett cites has been wrongly attri- 
buted to this author. Another scholar (of 
Fezzani origin) who wrote in eighteentn- 
century Hausaland, Ramadàn b. Ahmad also 
. condemned astrology (Infàáq al-maysür, 52). 

It seems, then, that there was considerakle 
controversy on this question in the eighteenih 
century. Orthodox scholars would not, pre- 
sumably, have condemned the use of astrono- 
mical techniques for ascertaining the calendar 
and the works of Abū Muqri‘ (also studied in 
sixteenth-century Timbuktu) and al-Rajraji, 
after which the Hausa poets most closely 
modelled their work, fall into this category. 
The opposition would seem rather to have 
been to the use of astronomical and numerolo- 
gical techniques for fortune-telling (‘tlm al-jajr) 
and in magical squares (awfdq). This was an 
ancient controversy in Islam which is reviewed 
at length with a thorough refutation by Ibn 
Khaldün in his Muqaddima (see Rosenthal’s 
translation, ir, 200-31, mr, 171-227 and 
258-67). 

It is not correct to say (p. 27) that ‘ hadith 
has the status of indirect revelation’. Apart 
from the small class of traditions known as 
hadith qudst which are said to contain God’s 
words, the bulk of the tradition literature 
contains only the words of the Prophet which 
are not considered ‘inspired’. It is also not 
accurate to say that ‘history in traditional 
Islamic society was, and probably still is, 
regarded as a religious science’. The religious 
sciences are strictly; tafsīr and the other 
Qur’anic sciences, ladith and its branches, 
fiqh, tawhid, and tasawwuf. History in spite 
of the light it might shed on tafsir and hadith, 
was very much & secular subject. It was not 
one of the formally transmitted sciences 
(‘lüm nagliyya) and did not have an acknow- 
ledged methodology or system of formal 
criticism. 

Two small points need to be put right in the 
footnotes. The point at which & white thread 
can be distinguished from a black one (n. 18 to 
p. 165) marks the moment in the day when 
Ramadàn fasting begins, not ends. The fast 
may be broken immediately the sun sets. 
Footnote 2 to p. 186 is badly worded and hence 
misleading. While celebrations in connexion 
with the mawlid may in some areas begin on 
9 Rabi‘ al-Awwal (or even earlier), the actual 
birthday falls on the 12th of that month. This 
date is given correctly on p. 120. 
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Despite these criticisms, Hiskett’s book is a 
most valuable analytical survey of the 
categories and themes of Hausa Islamic verse. 
It is the first work to appear on its subject 
and it could hardly be expected that all 
problems in a new field would be solved 
immediately. Much must be left for further 
inquiry and the clarity of presentation and the 
evident enthusiasm of the author for his 
subjeot are likely to stimulate further research 
in this field. 

The physical appearance of the book 
(reproduced from IBM typesetting with un- 
justified margins) leaves much to be desired 
and though this was no doubt adopted for 
reasons of economy, the School may wish to 
consider whether this technique might not be 
further refined. The bibliography has been set 
clumsily and, in spite of the ease of correction 
inherent in this method, there are still a 
number of typographical errors. We must be 
grateful, however, that it was found possible 
by this method to include in an appendix the 
unpublished Hausa texts which are cited in 
translation in the book and these will form & 
useful addition to the stock of Hausa literature 
available for study by Hausaists in general. 


J. O. HUNWICK 


A. RurrELL BARLOW (comp.): English- 
Kikuyu dictionary. Edited by T. G. 
Benson. | vii, 532 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1975. £6.50. 


Miss B. Honikman, in her review of the 
Kikuyu-English dictionary (BSOAS, xxvut, 
2, 1965, 435-6) expressed the hope of looking 
forward * to an English-Kikuyu companion to 
this excellent volume’. This hope has now 
been realized, and we have before us a volume 
of comparable size and scholarship. One caveat, 
however, has to be entered: Kikuyu has 
always had to contend with Swahili in its 
orthography. It was Canon Leakey who first 
insisted on the seven vowels in Kikuyu (as 
opposed to the five vowels of Swahili) being 
recognized orthographically, and personal con- 
sultation with Professor Meinhof, the then 
world authority on Bantu, resulted in the 
* open ! vowel signs 1 and ü, which have had a 
somewhat precarious life at the hands of local 
printers. The retention of C as against Swahili 
ch is another Kikuyu characteristic; but in the 
problem of vowel length the Kikuyu ortho- 
graphists were less courageous, and double 
vowels were (and still are) only used when 
confusion with single-vowel stems might other- 
wise occur. Thus: thaati ‘mist’ thatü 
* python ? (otherwise long a unrecognized). 

The Ktkuyu-English dictionary makes 
amends for this dichotomy by adding the 
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appropriate correction where needed in square 
brackets to the item concerned. It also adds, 
in roman numerals, the tone class to which a 
noun or verb belongs, according to A. E. 
Sharp’s analysis in the introduction (a most 
welcome addition this, and found in too few 
dictionaries in Africa). 

No such aid, unfortunately, is forthcoming in 
the  English-Kikugu dictionary, and the 
English-speaking reader has to guess the tone 
and (more embarrassing) the vowel length of 
almost every Kikuyu entry—or else look it up 
in the Ktkuyu-English dictionary. Compare 
thus: 1 

On the other hand the Hnglish-Kikuyu 
dictionary does make some attempt to assist 
the Kikuyu reader with English pronuncia- 
tion,? or in stress,? though here again confining 
itself only to cases of possible confusion 
(whereas the stress distinotions between words 
such as ‘photograph’ and ‘ photography’ 
would have been most welcome). 


A. N. TUCKER 


Franoois Lumwamu: Essa? de morpho- 
syntaxe systématique des parlers kongo. 
(Langues et Littératures de l'Afrique 
Noire, x.) [vi], 246 pp. Paris: 
Klincksieck, [1973]. Fr. 50. 

One must certainly welcome the appearance 
of works such as this from the growing body of 
African scholars concerned with their own 
languages. M. Lumwamu has chosen an 
interesting descriptive approach, which might 
profitably be more widely adopted, and which 
he handles with a good deal of skill. I found 
much illumination, for instance, in his treat- 
ment of the verbal system—always & great 
difficulty in Kongo—and of ideophones and 
proper names. 

None the less, the book suffers from severe 
limitations of experience on the part of the 
author. His assertion that ‘ Il n'est certes guére 
possible de parler d'études linguistiques kongo : 
elles n’existent pas’ (p. 9) is far from true; he 
is apparently unaware of Daeleman's monu- 
mental Morfologie van naamwoord en werk- 
woord in het Kongo, of van Roy’s Proverbes 
kikongo, and sundry lesser studies, such as 
articles in Zaire and its predecessor, Congo- 
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Overzee. This has led to the passing of unduly 
harsh judgements on earlier scholarship as & 
whole, and there are many places in the book 
(some of which I shall endeavour to indicate) 
at which one felt a knowledge of previous work 
would have been helpful. 

A second drawback is the assumption of a far 
greater homogeneity among the “parlers 
kongo ’ than does in fact exist. It is not alto- 
gether olear what is the extent of the author's 
data, but it would seem to be limited to the 
more northerly dialects, namely those found 
in his own country. Hence many of his state- 
ments do not apply to all Kongo dialects; 
instances could be multiplied many times over, 
but the following will suffice to show the impor- 
tance of the differences between Lumwamu’s 
Kongo and other forms. The establishment of 
a class 3 distinct from class 1 is certainly justi- 
fied in the southern dialects, where pronominal 
and demonstrative forms differ, and class 1 
object substitute is a prefix, while that of class 
3 is a sufix; Lumwamu conflates the two as 
* Class 1', The nominal class prefix system 
differs greatly as between dialects; some 
show more allomorphy—e.g. the ku- form of 
the ‘infinitive’ prefix is very restricted in 
Zoombo, gemination being the statistically 
most frequent form—and some have single and 
double prefix variants, the latter with initial 
vowel. Moreover, this latter fact invalidates 
Lumwamu’s assertion that vowels are never 
found in this position (p. 67). Phonological 
systems also differ; the place of /v/ and /h/ 
in systems known to me is quite unlike that 
described here. 

Recent work has cast doubt on some of his 
conclusions, a case in point being the * absence 
of consonant gemination’; this phenomenon 
was first noted by Bittremieux for Mayombe 
in 1943 and confirmed for Zoombo by later 
investigations. Similarly, nasal vowels are 
well attested, at least as free variants of certain 
cases of VN; and the so-called ‘ syllabic nasal ? 
has been called into question—moreover, it is 
inconsistent with the statement that Kongo 
consists of a sequence of open syllables (p. 25). 

On the theoretical side, I question whether 
the three morphological categories of nominal, 
verbal, and nomino-verbal are indeed adequate 
to accommodate such items as ideophones and 
interjections, despite the classing of these, 


1 Current spelling Kikuyu-English dictionary English-Kikuyu dictionary 
thaatü ‘ mist’ thaatü, n. Cl. 14/6, (iv) thaatü 
thatü ‘ python’ thatü, n. (iv) thatü 
thaka ‘play’ thaka [thaaka], v.i. (i) thaka 
rota ‘dream’ rota [roota], v.i. (ii) rota 


2 e.g. bow z. (of ship) kiongo kia ngarawa 
bow (bo) n. (archer’s) üta 

3 e.g. contést, v.t. (dispute) rütra 
cóntest, n. mbaara 


SOW, 7. ngürüe ya mügoma 
sow, v.t. handa 

entrance, v.t. kenia müno müno 
éntrance, n. see under enter, v.i. 
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together with nominal and verbal cores, as 
* radicals * (p. 233). 

The treatment of tone is, on the author's own 
admission, scanty. Tones are marked, but not 
very consistently, and little information is 
given in explanation of variations such as 
búbote (p. 54) but bubóte (p. 55), of banunt 
(apparently subject) and banúni (apparently 
object) (p. 46), and of kilengd ‘ he is lazy °’, but 
kilenga (subject) (p. 47). Here one feels the 
author could have profited from Daeleman’s 
work on ‘ tone-cases '; as itis, no systematiza- 
tion is attempted, and it is to be hoped that the 
author will follow up his intention to write 
further on this aspect. Two observations may 
be of use here: some of the cited high ‘ tones ’, 
especially phrase-final, are probably best inter- 
preted as high pitches in an intonation system 
independent of the true tonal system; and 
many of the paradigms are restricted to one 
tone-group only (e.g. the verbal forms on 
p. 199), hence the statements concerning tones 
associated with specific elements are of only 
limited applicability. 

There are several misprints, though very few 
for a work of this length: p. 75, muni for nunt, 
and nald for ba:lá (?); ‘ mantenu’ for * main- 
tenu? on p. 209; and p. 230, (ku)momá for 
(ku)mond. A binding fault: pp. 91-106 in my 
copy were missing. 

HAZEL OARTER 


Joseeg M. Cuoq (tr): Recueil des 
sources arabes concernant P Afrique oc- 
cidentale du VIIE au XVI? siècle (Bilad 
al-Südàn). (Sources d'Histoire Médié- 
vale, publiées par Institut de Re- 
cherche et d'Histoire des Textes.) 
xvii, 490 pp. Paris: Éditions du 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1975. Fr. 180. 


This impressive compendium by Père Cuaq 
will be welcomed by Arabists, geographers, 
and historians whose interests lie in the area of 
the southern Sahara, the Sahel, and their 
southern and eastern borders. Years of pains- 
taking research have resulted in a handy-size 
volume, excellently printed, clearly presented 
and indexed, and containing & wealth of detail 
in notes and in introductory historical and 
literary chapters. 

The book, for practical purposes, supersedes 
Youssouf Kamal’s Monumenta cartographica 
Africae et Aegyptt (1926-51) and the two 
volumes of Kubbel’ and Mateyev (1960-5) at 
least in regard to the ‘greater Sahelian’ 
region. Worthwhile information in the Arabic 
sources is more critically analysed and correla- 
ted. Newly discovered texts and recent 
archaeological deductions have been included, 
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and the comprehensive bibliographies and 
indexes make the volume ideal for ready 
reference. The reader knows exaotly where to 
look for his sources, guided by Cuoq's precise 
indications, and numbered paragraphs. 

The 70 medieval authors who are introduced 
include all the well-known relevant Arab 
geographers, as well as several lesser figures. 
Important writers like Wahb b. Munabbih 
(eighth century) who make passing reference to 
Africa appear. ‘There are several Maghribi 
writers, for example Abü Zakariyy&  al- 
Warijlni (c. 1106), the Qadi 'Tyád of Ceuta 
(c. 1149), al-Wisy&ni (late twelfth century), 
Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1173), and al-Tadili 
(c. 1218). Chronological gaps are reduced as far 
as possible. Each entry is prefaced by a short 
biography where practicable, a direction to 
Brockelmann where relevant, and an exact 
reference to the Arabic (in one case Hebrew) 
text used by Cuoq for his translations. 

In a labour on this scale and of this com- 
plexity shortcomings have to be tolerated. 
There are omissions and a number of misprints 
and incorrect transcriptions. It would be point- 
less to detail these here. Suffice it to say that 


- relatively few are so wide as to mislead. For 


general reference, for history students, and for 
those whose requirements do not inolude pre- 
cise technical terms, variant spellings of 
toponyms, and the like, the French text is clear, 
consistent with a close and careful translation. 
Specialists are advised to consult the Arabic 
texts where practicable, while for foodstuffs, 
plants, and resources Lewicki’s West African 
food in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1974) 
should be consulted as well. 

Occasionally the sources quoted by Cuoq do 
not exactly correspond to his notes. For 
example, Saghmiara appears in a footnote on 
p. 106 as ‘Issakamaren, escalves noirs des 
Touareg’. Reference is made to J. Spencer 
Trimingham’s A history of Islam in West 
Africa, p. 88, n. 3. Elsewhere, Cuoq refers to 
Foucauld’s Dictionnaire abrégé towareg—frangars, 
226~7, in his discussion of the Issakamaren. 
If these works are consulted, however, the 
reader finds that Trimingham writes that these 
people are * Negro serfs of the Tuareg’, while 
Foucauld describes them as ‘ plébéiens et leur 
condition sociale est en tout la méme que celle 
des dmrid’ (vassal or serf)—and he proposes & 
partially Arab origin for them. The thorough- 
ness of countless other notes may have the 
effect of making the reader take all he reads as 
correct. Careful checking of detail is necessary 
on many a page. 

Al-Muhallabi (pp. 76-9) raises problems 
which have faced Cuoq in the presentation of 
his sources and his notes. The text of al- 
Muhallabi is lost. It survives in extracts in 
Yàqüt and Abi ’l-Fida’, Hence, the whole 
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entry here is correctly al-Muhallabi as cited by 
these two geographers. The reader should not 
expect that the translation necessarily cor- 
responds in foto, or even in part, with the 
missing text. It happens that al-Muhallabi 
allegedly describes the famous city of Awda- 
ghust (p. 76) as one which contains fine markets 
and is ‘ situated between two mountains in the 
heart of the continent’. His description is akin 
to that of al-Idrisi who (p. 149) states that 
Awdaghust lies between two mountains and 
bears a resemblance to Mecca. Brisk commerce 
is to be found there. Al-Bakri, on the other 
hand, indicates (p. 83) that Awdaghust is a 
thriving city dominated by a single mountain 
without life or vegetation, and that Tada- 
makkat, not Awdaghust (p. 107) is sited, like 
Mecca, between two mountains. Tadamakkat 
and Awdaghust are fused, or confused, ın the 
accounts of al-Muhallabi and al-Idrisi. Topo- 
nymie inexactitudes of this kind occur else- 
where in Arabic sources; for example Tada- 
makkat and Tagedda. There, however, Cuoq 
amplifies and. elucidates by notes on the re- 
searches of Henri Lhote and others. In the case 
of Awdaghust/Tadamakkat his notes, or lack 
of them, sidestep this very real problem. To 
what extent is it safe to correlate the toponyms 
of today with the errant Arabic toponyms of 
yesterday ? I sense that Cuoq at times seems 
to suggest that the problem is far easier than 
it is. 

The inclusion of al-Maghili’s answers to 
Muhammad Askia (pp. 398-432) may appear 
wilful to some, since this substantial semi-legal 
record does not obviously fit the context of 
earlier descriptive writings, and it ideally 
demands separate publication and very exten- 
sive notes. Here the textual comments are 
brief. It seems curious that while al-Maghili is 
included, the answers of al-Suyiiti to questions 
from Takrür are omitted. On balance, however, 
I think it useful to have a translation of al- 
Maghili’s answers for handy reference in the 
body of & comprehensive corpus of this kind, 
and Cuoq makes a good case for his decision on 
p. 26. It obviates the current need for reference 
to the IFAN Bulletin, and it will not detract 
from the forthcoming publication of the 
Arabic text by Professor Hunwick. Somewhat 
similar licence applies in the case of the so- 
called letter of the Bornu Sultan (?) to the 
Kunta (?) of Tuwat (pp. 437-8), the Arabic 
text of which is lost and the French version by 
Martin difficult to obtain. 

As for the inclusion of translations of the Gao 
epitaphs (pp. 111-14) here I feel that Cuoq was 
perhaps unwise to succumb to the temptation 
to publish his versions. Comprehensive re- 
search is ourrently in progress in this field, and 
confusion remains as to how the names of the 
commemorated should be read, who they really 
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were, and to what ethnic group they belonged. 
P. F. de Moraes Farias in his article in the 
Bulletin de PIFAN, Kér. B, xxxvi, 3, 1974, 
5611-24 shows that Stèle no. 10 (Cuoq, 114) can 
only be read Yama Kiri or Yama Gilli, not 
Bama küri as Cuoq proposes. Farias, op. cit., 
518, proves that new and better photographs 
aid correct reading of several of these names. 
In a short time, when publication is complete, 
pp. 111-14 will need amending. Did Cuoq con- 
sult the University of Birmingham before he 
passed his proofs for press ? 

To sum up the indisputable merits of a major 
work of this kind is not easy. Cuoq has attemp- 
ted a task which might well discourage an inter- 
national team of chercheurs. Despite sporadic 
lapses in points of detail, the presentation of 
the passages has been accomplished well, and 
his labours have been remarkably successful. 
By coincidence, à combination of effort, after 
long delay, makes it likely that a similar 
English compendium of equal if not mightier 
proportions will appear in print in the near 
future. For the English-speaking reader the 
forthcoming work will compete with this 
mammoth Recueil. However, scholars of 
francophone Africa, and world-wide students 
and scholars who are closely concerned with the 
subject and topics of Cuoq’s researches will 
still wish to have his volume for reference. 
Professor Mauny in his preface describes it as 
‘cet incomparable instrument de travail’. 
Viewed as such any faults in detail seem paltry 
when Cuoq's achievements are judged and 
assessed. 

H. T. NOBBIS 


Leo SPITZER: The Creoles of Sierra 
Leone : responses to colonialism, 1870— 
1945. xii, 260 pp. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1974. $13.75, 
£7.55. 


The title, Responses to colonialism, is perhaps 
too narrow, for here is an exercise in intellectual 
history, tracing Creole reaction not only to 
colonialism, but also to British culture, and to 
other Africans. The study divides into three 
periods, in each of which these relationships 
were felt and understood by the Creoles in 
different ways. The first period was the Era of 
Good Feelings. After very briefly sketching 
the historical background to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, Dr. Spitzer describes Creole 
society in the 1870’s, dwelling first on those 
aspects of behaviour and belief drawn most 
directly from English models, and going on to 
emphasize the parallel survival of traditional 
beliefs, which he illustrates from some of the 
rituals of birth, marriage, death, and the 
ancestors. 
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Partir explores the gradual deterioration of 
British-Creole sympathy. Even while Creoles 
rejoiced in the most lively loyalty to Queen 
Victoria, affectionately called We Mammy 
* Our Mother °, there was a growing sense that 
England was somehow betraying them. 
Spitzer studies this through changing attitudes 
in England, exemplified by the sarcastic school 
of British writers on Sierra Leone and West 
Africa; through a detailed discussion of the 
attempt at ‘ sanitary segregation ’ of European 
officialdom in Freetown; through European 
encroachment on retail trade, and through 
racial discrimination in civil service appoint- 
ments and most poignantly in the government 
medical service. The next chapter examines 
the gulf between Creoles and up-countrymen. 
Although each started with a poor view of the 
other (the provincial judgement about the 
Creoles emerging only fragmentarily), a work- 
ing relationship did evolve, as many emigrants 
came to Freetown from the Provinces, and as 
Creole traders, missionaries, and others moved 
in the opposite direction. The evolving con- 
nexion was, however, gravely embittered by 
the Hut Tax War, in 1898, during which 
Creoles in the southern war zone were mas- 
sacred. Returning to the English, the next 
chapter takes up Creole intellectual reactions 
to the crisis of identity which occurred when 
they found themselves rejected by the English 
(or some of them) upon whom they had 
modelled themselves. Blyden’s views on 
distinctive African culture won a certain accep- 
tance; Spitzer goes on to discuss in some detail 
the attempts to discover a glorious African 
past, preferably in the Bible, some of the 
varying positions adopted with respect to the 
optimum degree of Europeanization desirable, 
and finally, again at some length, the contro- 
versy among Creoles themselves about the 
respectability of their own language, Krio. 
(Does the use of ‘ fit’ as a past tense, e.g on 
pp. 80 and 124, refleot Krio or American 
influence ?) 

Political reactions began to supplement in- 
tellectual ones in the third period, which the 
first World War inaugurated. The experience 
of the war and subsequent shortages, the 
influenza epidemic of 1918, the first attempts at 
strike action, the anti-Syrian riots of 1919, all 
combined to introduce a new mood. The 
formal arrival of political response to the 
colonial situation came with the National 
Congress of British West Africa, which held its 
first meeting in 1920. Thereafter, its decline 
was rather rapid, and Spitzer traces this care- 
fully. An effective political response clearly 
required a wider base. This was provided in 
Sierra Leone by I. T. A. Wallace-Johnson 
and the West African Youth League, the sub- 
jects of the final chapter. There is interesting 
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Creole material here, particularly on the rela- 
tionship between Wallace-Johnson and the 
Creole ‘ establishment’; but a broader politi- 
cal spectrum is now dominant, and Spitzer 
sensibly breaks off his study in 1945. 

All books are substantially moulded by their 
sources, and this one perhaps more than most. 
Spitzer, though employing a wide range of 
other sources as well, and in particular the 
writings of all sorts by Creoles themselves, never- 
theless works primarily from the Freetown 
press, a splendid quarry furnishing him not 
simply with abundant evidence, but with evi- 
dence often of & piquant kind, allowing the 
skilful reconstruction of the flavour of an ago. 
Spitzer says that he has grown to love Creole 
culture; sharing that love myself, I can see 
how well his book expresses it. 

But there are limitations. The major one, 
as it seems to me, is that the responses are too 
much those of the best-educated Creoles, who 
lived in Freetown and wrote the editorials and 
letters to the editor. To give small but specifio 
examples: in an extended disoussion of the 
Hut Tax, Creole reactions are confined to the 
city and Colony residents; and, although there 
is general reference to the effect of military 
service in the first World War, there is no pre- 
cise detail drawn from any one individual’s 
experience. 

It is not clear whether the sources are pri- 
marily responsible for another characteristic 
of the book, which is its sometimes mosaic 
pattern. Within the general framework of the 
over-all argument, the chapters often consist 
mainly of miniature essays, on the anti- 
Syrian riots, for example, or Negro history and 
myth in the Bible, or whatever. Occasionally 
an episode seeming by nature destined for such 
treatment, such as the imprisonment of the 
mayor of Freetown and the abolition of the 
City Council, is dismissed in a few words. A 
danger here, a danger particularly acute for 
Freetown, is that some topics have already 
received extensive treatment elsewhere. 

One strange omission is the absence of any 
close examination of Creole Christianity. 
Although this is everywhere acknowledged to 
be a central element in Creole civilization, there 
is nothing which tangibly suggests that 
Spitzer—and this, curiously, is true also of 
John Peterson’s Province of freedom, to which 
the present volume is in some sense a sequel— 
has ever been to a Creole service. 

And finally, there is not much about the 
constitutional—as apart from mere nationalism 
or politics—response of the Creoles. What did 
an elected Council in Freetown mean? How 
did the jury system work ? How did Creoles 
understand the franchise which the NCBWA 
sought? Is it possible in these areas, as 
Spitzer has vividly done in family rituals, to 
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trace the influence of an African heritage upon 
Western procedures and ideals ? It may well 
be, as Spitzer says, that ‘the fundamental 
reality of colonialism in Africa’ lay in ‘ the 
fact that whites were the rulers and blacks the 
ruled '. That problem has been resolved. Or is 
it possible, even through the fogs of racism, to 
discern a consistent attempt, by Creoles and 
English together, to establish in Africa a society 
embodying some of the hard-won constitu- 
tional wisdom of European and African ex- 
perience ? Reading this book just after hearing 
of the first group political executions in Free- 
town, with the coffins afterwards paraded 
through the city in lorries, in July 1975, I 
wondered what yet may be salvaged. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


W. G. L. Ranpuss: L'empire du Mono- 
motapa du XV? au xix* siècle. (École 
des Hautes Études en Sciences Soci- 
ales. Centre de Recherches His- 
toriques. Civilisations et Sociétés, 46.) 
167 pp., 3 plates, 3 maps. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton, [1975]. Hr. 48. 


For his second work of grand vulgarization 
W. G. L. Randles has turned from Kongo 
back to south-eastern Africa on which he had 
already published a short book in 1959. As 
in the Kongo study the range of Portuguese 
published documentation has been metiou- 
lously cited, and between the bibliographical 
introduction and the footnotes the work will 
get any student launched into the subject, 
though perhaps rather more as a source book 
than as an ideas book. The detailed and 
slightly annotated bibliography seems sound 
(despite the apparent transposition of a publi- 
cation detail from Omer-Cooper to Newitt), and 
six old maps have been nicely reproduced. 
Although Randles disclaims any special re- 
liance on archaeology, it was none the less 
atrocious bad luck that he should have gone to 
press before the appearance of P. S. Garlake's 
distinguished history of Great Zimbabwe. One 
final bonus is that Randles should have pub- 
lished, as is his custom, in French; works on 
anglophone and lusophone Africa are still rare 
in that language. 

The heart of the book consists of four micro- 
essays on Shona industry, society, religion, and 
trade. ‘These are preceded by introductory 
sections on the origins of the Mutapa state and 
the alien activities of the Portuguese (and 
others) on and around the south Zambezian 
plateau. Randles concludes that the central 
feature of south-east African history between 
the fifteenth and the nineteenth century was 
the ‘ compétition permanente entre thalassiens 
à vocation mercantile et ceux que nous 
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nomerons ' agrariens", les peuples bantu à 


vocation agro-bionomique’. The result he 
suggests, was a partial conversion of the 
politico-religio-economic productive forces 
away from exclusive concentration on human, 
animal, and agrarian fertility to participation 
in trade. Although this created some internal 
economic complementarity between the cotton- 
growing lowlands and the cattle-raising high- 
lands, galloping materialism was the main 
consequence. Randles seems to take the view 
that the superimposition of a gold trade had 
few developmental benefits but that on the 
other hand the dead-end traditional agrarian 
economy had no values liable to be dynamically 
underdeveloped à la Gunter Frank either. It is 
not, however, for such speculations, nor for his 
concise historical summaries (for instance of 
Ranger: ‘ aprés un dernier sursaut de révolte, 
rapidement maté, contre les Britanniques en 
1896-1897, les populations du plateau se 
soumettront avec résignation à l'administra- 
tion *rhodésienne ” °) that Handles will be 
primarily read; it is for his specific help in 
guiding French-speaking students to the 
Portuguese sources. 
DAVID BIRMINGHAM 


EDWARD A. ALPERS: Ivory and slaves 
in east central Africa: changing pat- 
terns of international trade to the later 
nineteenth century. xx, 296 pp. 
London, etc.: Heinemann, 1975. £7. 


Until recently the most obscure period in the 
history of the East African coast has been the 
eighteenth century. Archaeological research 
and the accounts of Arab and Portuguese 
travellers took the story up to the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from the coast north of — 
Cape Delgado in 1698. The nineteenth century 
was known as the time of long-distance trade 
and Sayyid Sa‘id’s rule in Zanzibar. But little 
was available in English on eighteenth-century 
Mozambique and almost nothing on what is 
now the Tanzanian coast in that period, 
although it was clear that the roots of the 
nineteenth-century trading system must lie 
in the previous century. 

Dr. Alpers has penetrated this obscurity. He 
submitted his thesis to the University of 
London in 1965 and has since made its main 
conclusions known in articles. The publication 
of an expanded version of the thesis does not 
change the general picture but allows it to be 
Been as & whole with its supporting evidence. 
It shows the meticulous care with which 
Alpers has pieced the account together from 
fragmentary materials, many of them in 
Portugal and India. 

The argument turns on interplay between a 
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struggle for control among the traders of the 
Indian Ocean— Arab, Indian, Portuguese, 
French—and a similar contest among the 
African peoples of southern Tanzania and 
northern Mozambique, chiefly the Yao and 
their neighbours. When the Portuguese occu- 
pied the coast early in the sixteenth century 
they destroyed the prosperity of Kilwa, pre- 
viously based on its control of the gold trade 
between modern Rhodesia and the Middle 
East. Kilwa’s merchants had to look instead to 
their own hinterland. By the early seventeenth 
century Yao traders were carrying ivory to 
Kilwa. In 1698, however, the Arabs of ‘Oman 
gained control of Kilwa. Unable to supply the 
Yao with the goods they wanted, the ‘Omani 
saw the ivory trade move south to Mozam- 
bique, where Indian merchants used their 
access to India’s cloth exports to dominate the 
economy. <A century later the pattern was 
again reversed. The Portuguese harried the 
Indians and mismanaged Mozambique’s com- 
merce until they priced themselves out of the 
ivory market and provoked the Yao to look 
northwards again to Kilwa. Meanwhile 
‘Oman began to prosper and its trade with 
India increased. The ‘Omani established an 
entrepót at Zanzibar from which to supply 
Kilwa and the Yao with cloth. The Indians 
moved to Zanzibar, the Yao returned to 
Kilwa, ‘Omani power waxed on the coast, and 
the elements of the nineteenth-century trading 
system were established. Mozambique concen- 
trated instead on the slave trade, which also 
became increasingly important to Kilwa and 
the Yao from the late eighteenth century. 

To this framework Alpers adds what can at 
present be known of the purely African end af 
the trade. His original thesis regarded Yao 
trade as a demonstration of positive African 
initiative. He now sees it rather as a means by 
which the Yao and their neighbours became 
increasingly dependent on external markets, 
until they were bartering desperately-needed 
men for objectively valueless luxuries in a sys- 
tem of unequal exchange which ‘ did nothing to 
promote either economic development or social 
equality in African societies ' (p. 266). Joining 
a debate on the roots of African underdevelop- 
ment, he argues that they lay neither in African 
societies nor in the colonial period but in the 
mercantile capitalism which he describes. 

The two aspects of the book—the detailed 
history of trade and the broad interpretation 
of its impact on Africans—do not sit happily 
together. Information on the Yao and their 
neighbours is thin, so that Alpers is compelled, 
as he frankly admits, to make his first chapter 
a description of these peoples as they were in 
the nineteenth century rather than at the time 
when his book begins. His passionate views on 
underdevelopment are never argued out— 
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although he has argued them elsewhere—so 
that they seem as arbitrary as they are con- 
tentious. Yet this should not detract from the 
book's real merit, which lies in the care with 
which Alpers has located and used his excep- 
tionally difficult sources. 

JOHN ILIFFE 


J.-M. FrrzL1oT: La traite des esclaves vers 
les Mascareignes au Xvi’ siècle. 
(Mémoires ORSTOM, No. 72.) 273 pp. 
Paris: [Office de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique et Technique Outre-Mer], 1974. 
Fr. 120. 


The relative neglect of the Indian Ocean 
slave-trade, particularly when compared with 
the Atlantic, in modern studies has been fre- 
quently remarked, and Dr, Filliot’s careful and 
detailed work on the slave-trade to the islands 
of the Mascarene bank (chiefly Mauritius and 
Réunion) in the eighteenth century makes a 
substantial contribution to repairing the gap. 
The impressive bibliography shows what a 
wealth of information is available to the dili- 
gent researcher. Many books attempt to 
seduce the prospective reader by a, title broader 
than their content; Filliot’s modest heading is 
quite the opposite, for he includes a good deal 
of interesting general history about the islands, 
and is by no means narrowly bound to the 
Blave-trade. 

Filliot estimates that, between the years 
1670 and 1810, about 160,000 slaves were 
brought to the two main islands; the peak was 
nearly 5,000 a year, just at the time of the 
French Revolution, but before the reperous- 
sions of that cataclysm had reached the Indian 
Ocean. 45% came from Madagascar, 40% from 
the east coast of Africa, most of the rest from 
India with a few from West Africa. After the 
historical introduction, Filliot discusses the 
statistical basis of his estimates, and the 
shipping arrangements. Part xi turns to the 
sources of the trade, concentrating primarily on 
Madagascar. Part m describes the trade au fil 
des jours, life at the trading locations, prices 
and trade, and conditions at sea. 

Despite some of the apparatus of quantita- 
tive analysis, the approach is essentially 
descriptive, and makes rather attractive 
reading. I have, however, two reservations. 
One concerns the tendency to concentrate 
mainly on the European side of the trade; 
we do not, for example, in Madagascar look in 
detail much beyond the European trading 
locations. The other is the absence of any 
reference to Philip Curtin’s work, whose 
sophisticated analytic methods might well have 
drawn unexpected riches from Filliot’s ma- 
terials. Curtin’s Census of the Atlantic slave- 
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trade was published in 1969; Filliot's book 
appeared in 1974. But the fault may not have 
been his, for the conclusion is dated 1970; 
does it really take ORSTOM four years to 
produce a book? The book published in 
America in 1975, Race and slavery... quanti- 
tative studies, edited by Engerman and Geno- 
vese, carries still further the development of 
critical acumen, and mechanical expertise, 
in interpreting historical data about slavery. 
Filliot has made a useful contribution to a 
rapidly evolving subject. 
HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Hanorp G. Marous: The life and times 
of Menelik II : Ethiopia 1844-1913. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xiii, 298 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975. £5.25. 


The history of Africa m the nineteenth 
century has attracted a deal of scholarly re- 
search and now presents a formidable historio- 
graphy for those wishing to master it de novo. 
While the density of this research has, for 
obvious reasons, been more apparent in West 
and South African historical studies, East and 
central Africa are steadily catching up. But in 
any continental, historical bibliography it 1s 
noticeable that Ethiopia, in many ways the 
most ‘historical’ nation-state of modern 
Africa, is relatively poorly covered in the 
modern period. The reasons for this are clear: 
apart from Eritrea, and the very short period 
of Italian occupation, Ethiopia has no colonial 
past and hence no colonial records, the starting- 
point for so much of the historical research on 
Africa. Although there are, for the modern 
period, consular and diplomatic records these 
seldom add up to the detailed picture it is 
possible to recreate from the District records 
and their equivalents. Lastly though 
Ethiopia is one of the few literate, historical 
polities in Africa, its very literacy can scare off 
scholars because of the extensive linguistic 
commitment involved. The historian of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Ethiopia 
must master not only Amharic but must also 
read Italian, French, German, and English. 
Accordingly any volume which throws light 
on & neglected period of Ethiopian history is 
doubly welcome. 

Professor Marcus’s volume certainly fills a 
gap that needed bridging urgently. The reign 
of Menelik 11 has conventionally been seen as a 
major period of transition in Ethiopian history. 
While Ethiopia’s emergence from obscurity had 
begun before his accession in 1889, it is Menelik 
who is credited with the beginnings of moderni- 
zation in perhaps the most ancien of ancien 
régimes. A formidable myth surrounds him. 
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And the biographical approach Marous adopts, 
which is more concerned with ‘life’ than 
‘times’, inevitably reflects this aspect of 
Ethiopian historiography. In a natural way 
Marcus echoes the limited Ethiopian sources he 
has used, Their chronicle approach reinforces 
the bias of the European sources’ unremitting 
focus on the court and the emperor. Both 
traditions, which Marcus rides in double 
harness, are sure that men are more important 
than broader social movements largely because 
broader social movements are hard for con- 
temporaries, other than prophets, to discern. 

This biography of Menelik insufficiently 
sketches in the boundaries of one man’s, 
admittedly one very powerful man’s, actions. 
Menelik is for example credited with the crea- 
tion of ‘ a model of a nation state’ by Marous 
(and to be fair by many of his scholarly pre- 
decessors). But we are treated neither by him 
nor earlier scholars to any real examination of 
the extent to which Menelik was able to exploit 
a particular concatenation of circumstance to 
achieve a situation perhaps long cherished by 
previous Ethiopian rulers. Similarly the entire 
vexed question of the extent to which Menelik 
was actually innovating because he wanted to, 
or whether he was merely responding to im- 
peratives he had little control over is glossed 
over by the thinnness of the socioeconomic 
analysis which is almost the hallmark of the 
‘ great man’ school of history. There is here 
no attempt to portray Menelik as a slave to 
circumstance for this he manifestly was not. 
But the formidable changes in the economic 
and political geography of Ethiopia in this 
period, reflected for example in the wide 
implications of the foundation of the city of 
Addis Ababa, are scantily dealt with. And the 
ability of Menelik to secure a near monopoly 
of the modern coercive resources cannot be 
divorced from this dynamically evolving 
situation. This superiority was surely what 
marked Menelik off from his predecessors. But 
if previous emperors had had Menelik’s ambi- 
tions without the means of consummating 
them, these ambitions are seldom dignified 
with the post hoc linguistic glorifications Marcus 
uses, in which, for example, conquest becomes 
* political assimilation ' and tribal hegemony 
* cultural assimilation ’. 

This area of criticism leads into a fundamen- 
tal disquiet with this book. It is written too 
much with an eye on the much more recent 
past. And it is justificatory in a way history 
just should not be. In a far from dispassionate 
manner Menelik is fitted into an evolutionist 
picture in which the emergence of the late 
Haile Sellassie’s Ethiopia after the second 
World War appears to be the terminus ad 
quem.  Menelik, we are told, ‘opened the 
country to a new age’ where it is equally 
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possible to argue that his entire career was 
devoted to ensuring that unstoppable elements 
of the ‘ new age’ arrived as slowly as possible 
and always on his own terms. As worrying are 
comments such as: ' Menelik failed (my italics) 
to preside over a social and economic revolution 
which might have opened the Empire to large- 
scale industrial revolution’. Apart from the 
obviously ahistorical counter-factuality of the 
argument—if my grandmother had been a man 
eto.— it is entirely possible to argue that 
Menelik’s greatest success was in preventing 
such change. 

Lastly and perhaps with most regret it 
seems that the author fails to bring across the 
essential ‘ Ethiopianness' of what he relates. 
Menelik merely joins the Pantheon, just 
another great man, without a context. It was 
his adept mastery of the continually evolving 
particularities of the Ethiopian political sys- 
tem, which might be favourably called 
Byzantine in this period, which made him so 
formidable but it is never quite clear what he 
was manipulating. And this lack of ‘local 
colour ’ is perhaps mostly to be laid at the feet 
. of Marcus’s use of the paradigm of the Euro- 

pean nation-state in his descriptive language. 
Marcus puts us all greatly in his debt for pro- 
ducing this work and it is only & pity that it 
is less incisive than it might have been. 


RICHARD BATHBONE 


Donatp N. Levine: Greater Ethiopia: 
the evolution of a multiethnic society. 
xv, 229 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1974. 
$12.50, £6.25. 


Dieses zweite Buch von Donald Levine teilt 
alle Vorzüge (aber auch alle Schwüchen) des 
ersten ( Wax and gold). Es ist von einem klugen 
und kenntnisreichen Wissenschaftler geschrie- 
ben, den ein jahrelanger Aufenthalt in 
Athiopien, langer enger Kontakt mit Athio- 
piern aller Klassen, &ber auch eine Neigung zu 
sehr generalisierenden Theorien auszeichnen. 
Donald Levine hat einen weiten umfassenden 
Bliok, der ihn so angenehm von vielen anderen 
— vor allem angloamerikanischen — Autoren 
unterscheidet und die Fahigkeit, anscheinend 
Heterogenes übersichtlich zusammenzufassen. 
Das Buch ist in einem gefálligen, ja fast 
populdren Stil geschrieben und möchte sich — 
so verstehe ich es jedenfalls — mehr an ein 
möglichst breites Publikum denn an den 
‘scholar’ wenden. (Das ist nicht abschützig 
gemeint!) Diese trotz ihrer Mängel ganz 
bemerkenswerle Arbeit hat angesichts der 
jüngsten politischen Entwicklung in Athiopien 
besondere Bedeutung. Bilden die Volker dieses 
Staates ungeachtet ihrer Vielheit und ihrer 
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Besonderheiten wirklich eine historisch- 
kulturelle Einheit? Wird es möglich sein, 
den zentralistischen Einheitsstaat von Haile 
Sellassie weiter zu erhalten oder sind die 
Unterschiede der einzelnen ethnischen Gruppen 
und deren zentrifugalen Krüfte so stark, dass 
sie auf eine Fóderation oder gar eine Sezession 
hinstreben ? Diese Fragen kónnen in einem 
Buch, das vor den Ereignissen des Jahres 1974 
konzipiert wurde, keine Beantwortung finden, 
sie werden aber — und das ist das Verdienst 
von Donald Levine-— angesprochen. Das 
Bueh bildet eine wichtige Diskussionsgrund- 
lage. 

Vor einer Kritik eine kurze Darstellung des 
Inhalts. Donald Levine belegt, dass die von 
sehr vielen über Äthiopien schreibenden 
Wissenschaftlern bisher angenommene Vielheit 
der Völker und Kulturen Athiopiens in 
Wirklichkeit eine Einheit ist, . . . ' that because 
of their long-standing patterns of interaction, 
shared cultural traditions, and similar re- 
sponses to external influences, the peoples of 
Greater Ethiopia [kursiv von mir, E.H.] con- 
stitute a single cultural area". Er nennt das 
Ganze auch ‘a pan-Ethiopian culture’. (Ich 
habe an anderer Stelle vor zehn Jahren von 
einer ‘ gemein-üáthiopischen Kultur ’ — ‘ com- 
mon Ethiopian culture’ — gesprochen, ohne 
allerdings dieses Phiinomen in den Mittelpunkt 
einer Untersuchung zu stellen.) Donald 
Levine triigt in elf Kapiteln seinen Gedanken- 
gang bezw. seine Beweiskette für diese 
Behauptung vor. Kapitel i und ii (* Conven- 
tional images of Ethiopia’ und ‘ Scholarly 
images and assumptions’) kónnen wir über- 
gehen, da sie nichts Neues oder Relevantes 
enthalten. Im iii. Kapitel, ‘ The differentiation 
of peoples and cultures’, beginnt die eigent- 
liche Auseinandersetzung mit dem Thema. Der 
Leser wird zum ersten Male mit dem kon- 
frontiert, was auch später — leider ! — seinen 
Anstoss erregen muss: mit der Neigung des 
Autors, Einzeltatsachen ^ exemplarischen 
Charakter zuzuschreiben und mit der gar zu 
freiziigigen Interpretation so gut wie un- 
bekannter historischer Epochen. Es ist schwer 
zu verstehen, wie er— um nur ein Beispiel 
von vielen herauszugreifen—auf 8S. 28 
behaupten kann: ‘ By 2000 3.c. the proto- 
Ethiopians were beginning to separate into 
groups with different languages and cultures, 
& process that went on more or less con- 
tinuously until very recent times and was 
accelerated by the differential impact of 
external forces on indigenous cultures’. Ein 
kritischer Historiker muss doch bekennen, 
dass über diese Epoche eigentlich überhaupt 
nichts bekannt ist! Zwei Seiten später (S. 30) 
erfahren wir folgendes: ‘A major change in 
the constitution of the East Cushitic peoples 
took place toward the first millennium A.D. 
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when the Afar, Saho and Somali peoples 
descended eastward from the southern plateau 
regions, evolved an independent pastoral 
economy, and abandoned the gada systems’. 
Woher weiss das Donald Levine ? Natürlich, 
afrikanische Geschichtsforschung muss in 
vielen ihrer Epochen—-im Gegensatz zur 
europüischen — aus Mangel an guten Quellen 
mit anderen Methoden, z.T. mit Konstruk- 
tionen arbeiten. Aber das gibt nicht das Recht, 
unbewiesene Hypothesen, die man beliebig 
vermehren oder verändern konnte, als 
historische Wahrheiten einzusetzen. lm iv. 
Kapitel ‘Foundations of unity’, stellt der 
Autor eine grosse Zahl von Kulturelementen 
zusammen, die beweisen sollen, dass alle 
bezw. die meisten Volker Athiopiens die 
gleiche Basis-Kultur haben, bezw. durch lange 
historische Kontakte so viele Kulturelemente 
voneinander ubernghmen, dass eine ' allgemeine 
Assimilierung’ stattfand. Das erscheint mir 
im Prinzip als durchaus richtig, doch wird die 
Beweisführung hier wie auch an vielen anderen 
Stellen dieses Buches ohne jede Methode, um 
nicht zu sagen, dilettantisch durchgeführt. Oft 
glaubt man sich in die Zeiten seliger ‘ Kultur- 
kreistheorien ' zurückversetzt. Merkt Donald 
Levine denn nicht, wie er sich selbst ad 
absurdum führt, wenn er die auf athiopischem 
Boden sitzenden ‘ Prüniloten ' ebenso wie die 
nilotischen Me'en à tout prix zu ‘ Pan- 
Athiopiern' erklarb, obwohl sie es gar nicht 
Bind ? Phanomene (bezw. Kulturelemente) wie 
‘powers of serpent’, ‘animal sacrifice 2 
‘sacred trees’, ‘use of grass for ritual 
purposes’, ‘dispensation of rain’, ete. eto. 
sind nicht pan-athiopisch, sondern ‘ pan- 
afrikanisch’! Sie tragen zu seiner Beweis- 
führung deshalb auch nichts bei. Andere 
wirklich ‘ common cultural elements ’ wie z.B. 
die Tabuisierung von Vogeln und Hiern 
werden von ihm nicht einmal erwahnt. Man 
vermisst auch eine klare Stellungnahme, ob 
alle diese Elemente nun gemein-&thiopisch 
oder aber rezente Ubernahmen sind. Im 
v. Kapitel, ‘ Patterns of expansion and unifica- 
tion’, betritt Levine konkreten historischen 
Boden und stellt nun die zweite grundsätzliche 
These seines Buches auf: die Entstehung des 
modernen Athiopiens als eine ‘ synthesis’ der 
* Amhara thesis ' und der * Oromo antithesis °. 
Dieses Gegen- und Miteinander der beiden 
grosser Volker durchzieht nun wie ein roter 
Faden das Buch bis zum Schluss. Das vii. 
Kapitel, ‘ Tigrean legacy’, setzt sich mit der 
hinlànglioh bekannten Wirkung des Kebra 
nägäst auseinander, das viii. ‘The Amhara 
system ’, gibt eine sehr abgekürzte Darstellung 
des ‘ cultural pattern’ der Amhara, wie es 
das ix. fur die Galla übernimmt. Kapitel 
x und xi setzen sich historisch und theoretisch 
mit der Evolution Athiopiens seit dem 16. 
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Jahrhundert auseinander, wobei im x. Kapitel 
die Gründe der politischen Expansion der 
Amhara wie der militärischen Siege der Oromo, 
die Frage der ‘ Amhara-Tigrean resurgence’ 
und die der ‘ Oromo affiliation" untersucht 
werden. Methode und Inhalt des letzten 
Kapitels werden durch die Titel der Unter- 
gliederungen deutlich: ‘ Holistic specializa- 
tion’; ‘Mutualistic specialization’; ‘ In- 
ternal specialization’; ‘The formation of 
ruling elites’; ‘ Despecialization and new 
evolutionary potential’; ‘ Internal specializa- 
tion’; ‘The creation of free-floating re- 
sources’; ‘The present evolutionary situa- 
tion’; ‘The evolution of Ethiopian society ’. 

Es ist unmóglich — und auch wenig sinnvoll 
— in einer auf wenige Seiten beschrankten 
Kritik einem Buch gerecht zu werden, das auf 
200 Seiten eine grunds&tzliche Darstellung der 
gesamten athiopischen Kultur (und ihrer 
historischen Bedingtheit) unternimmt. Dazu 
müsste ein Buch geschrieben werden, das 
mehr als nur 200 Seiten umfasste und das 
sowohl quantitativ wie qualitativ die zur 
Verfügung stehenden Quellen besser ausnützen 
und sich von den mehr als bedenklichen 
Generalisierungen, wie sie in Greater Ethiopia 
den Ton angeben, frei halten müsste. Wenn 
wir die Vorzüge wie die Nachteile dieses 
Buches in wenigen Zeilen zusammenfassen, 
dann kann man folgendes sagen: Donald 
Levine gebuhrt das Verdienst, als erster in 
prononcierter Weise auf die kulturele Einheit 
der kuschitisch wie der semitisch sprechenden 
Volker des üthiopisohen Raumes hingewiesen 
zu haben. Dass dies in einem in englisoher 
Sprache geschriebenen Buche erfolgte, wird 
zweifellos eine stimulierende Wirkung auf viele 
ausüben und einen grossen Kreis zur Diskus- 
sion anregen, Ich bm von der Richtigkeit der } 
These von Donald Levine uberzeugt. Aller- 
dings hatte ich gewünscht, dass er seine Idee 
in einer weniger anfechtbaren Weise vorgetra- 
gen hütte. Da sind einmal die unendlichen 
generalisierenden Behauptungen, die zu wider- 
legen es ganze Kapitel brauchen würde. Von 
jeweils zwei kontrapunktisch gesetzten Bei- 
spielen aus werden grundsdtzliche Aussagen 
getroffen. Ebenso wie in Wax and gold die 
amharisohe Kultur auf die beiden Pole Gondar 
und Manz reduziert wurde, so schrumpft die 
kulturelle Dynamik des mittelalterlichen wie 
des neuzeitlichen Athiopiens auf den Gegen- 
satz von Amhara (unter die die Tigre sub- 
summiert werden) und Oromo zusammen. 
Alle anderen ethnischen Gruppen Athiopiens — 
die Gurage, Hadiya-Sidamo, Ometo, Gonga, 
ganz zu schweigen von den islamisch geprágten 
Kulturen des Ostens (Harar !) oder die Somali 
— werden mit Nebenrollen bedacht. Levine 
wertet das von ihm bericksichtigte Material 
nicht objektiv aus, er bemüht sich, der 
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Dialektik Amhara-Oromo zuliebe Gegensütze 
zu konstruieren, die in Wirklichkeit keine sind. 
Was er z.B. auf S. 153 f. über das heroische 
Tóten sagt, das bei den Amhara und Oromo 
aufgrund ihrer verschiedenen sozialen Systeme 
80 ganz unterschiedliche Motivation (und auch 
historische Implikation) haben soll, stimmt 
einfach nicht. Ohne die geringste Mühe 
kónnte man ebenso viel überzeugende Gegen- 
beispiele zitieren. Unverzeihliche Irrtümer 
und Missverstündnisse hüufen sich in den für 
seine Beweisführung so wichtigen Tabellen auf 
S. 60-3 und 188-97. Endlich — um mit dieser 
unerfreulichen Schelte zu einem Ende zu 
kommen — ist es unmóglich, Vólkernamen des 
15. oder 16. Jahrhunderts (von früheren 
Epochen ganz zu schweigen) mit heutigen 
ethnischen Gruppen des gleichen Namens zu 
identifizieren. Mittel- und Süd-Athiopien sind 
mindestens seit dem Mittelalter Schauplitze 
ausserordentlich dynamischer Ethnogenesen. 
Gerade jungste Forschungen haben gezeigt, 
wie schnell Sprache und Kultur aus politischen 
oder ókonomischen Gründen wechseln konnten 
und wie sich unter bestimmten historischen 
Voraussetzungen innerhalb weniger Genera- 
tionen aus einigen Sippen unterschiedlicher 
ethnischer Herkunft neue Völker bilden 
konnten. Es ist ein Unding, von ‘den’ 
Oromo zu sprechen. Häufig genug verbindet 
die Mitglieder des heute ein neues National- 
gefühl entwickelnden Oromo-Volkes nicht viel 
mehr als die gemeinsame Sprache. In den 
meisten Stämmen der Oromo — nehmen wir 
die Borana und Guji aus— waren 3% der 
Stammesmitglieder vom gada-System und 
damit auch den vollen Bürgerrechten aus- 
geschlossen, weil sie assimilierte Gruppen 
anderer Ethnien darstellten. Die Majoritit 
der Arussi in der Grabenzone gehörte vor 100 
Jahren noch zu den Hadiya und noch um 
1890 traten ganze Hadiya-Gruppen auf Grund 
von Verträgen zu den Arussi über, deren 
Kultur und Sprache sie annahmen. 

Ich bedauere es, dass der brillanten Idee 
und dem grossen Wurf von Donald Levine 
durch seine unkorrekte und nicht ausreichende 
Behandlung der Quellen und seine Generali- 
sierungen Abbruch geschieht. Wie sagt Kant ? 
* Das mag in der Theorie richtig sein, taugt 
&ber nichts für die Praxis.' 

EIKE HABERLAND 


G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE: Chrono- 
logy of world history : a calendar of 
principal events from 3000 s.c. to 
A.D, 1973. [xiv], 763 pp. London: 
Rex Collings, 1975. £15. 

Dr. Freeman-Grenville continues his useful 
work of making available a series of study 
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tools. In 1973 appeared his Chronology of 
African history, and this is now. followed by a 
Chronology of world history, covering the period 
from 3100 s.c. to 1973. Bringing in the rest of 
the world changes the chronological balance 
considerably: the twentieth century alone 
consumed over a quarter of African history ; 
the nineteenth and twentieth together do not 
quite account for a quarter of World history. 
An arrangement in columns is again followed. 
These begin with ‘ Western Europe ’, ‘ Central 
and Eastern Europe’, ‘Egypt and Africa’, 
‘The Near East and India ', ‘ The Far East ', 
* Religion and culture’. The six headings vary 
from time to time, to take account of available 
evidence, and end up as * Western and northern 
Europe’, ‘Central and southern Europe’, 
* Africa’, ‘The East and Australasia’, ‘ The 
Americas °’, * Religion and culture’. The book 
closes with a final, sombre, entry, the beginning 
of the train drivers’ strike in the U.K., on 
12 December 1973. 

What are the uses of such a book ? It is not 
possible to reconstruct much in the way of 
sequences within particular areas. Take, for 
example, ‘Uthman dan Fodio, militant Islamic 
reformer in Nigeria. He first appears in 1781, 
becoming tutor to the Gobir royal family; 
in fact, the date, even the event itself, is un- 
certain. ‘Uthman’s hijra (stil translated 
*flight?) is next, in 1804; the entry implies 
that ‘Uthman at this time became ruler of 
Sokoto, which was not founded till some years 
later. In 1808 *Uthmàün takes Bornu; this is 
hardly a sufficient indication that Fulani 
forces, more or less under the authority of 
‘Uthman, took the capital of Bornu more than 
once, but were eventually permanently ex- 
pelled. Nor does it suggest that the Bornu 
campaigns were essentially marginal. ‘Uth- 
man’s death in 1817 is recorded. Such a sum- 
mary of the career of probably the best known 
and most significant leader in West Africa in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is too 
scanty to be of much scholarly use. 

More interesting are the strands which may 
be woven across the six columns, although the 
global spread is so vast that there is not always 
the opportunity of significant comparison. 
Another difficulty is that the entries, neces- 
sarily brief, are sometimes not self-explanatory. 
Will every reader, for instance, know where 
and what ‘ Meeting for Sufferings’ is? Even 
the index does not link it (or Elizabeth Fry) to 
the Quakers. 

Perhaps the main use of the book is as an 
abbreviated encyclopaedia, arranged in an 
unusually interesting way, and allowing the 
reader to check particular details. As the 
advertisement asks, what did Strzlecki do 
between 1838 and 1843 ? When was Alcestts 
written and who wrote it? And so on. For 
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such a work of reference, the importance of 
acouracy is vital: the technical difficulties 
which the compiler faced here must have been 
daunting indeed, and rather too many minor 
slips have found their way through. I noticed, 
for example, Fuaj for Funj, Foumbau for 
Foumban, Tilontane for Tiloutane (and is 
Tiboutiane another variant of the same ?), 
Koran for Korau, Zania for Zaria, even Lord 
Action. Gojemasu, ruler of Kano, appeared 
with the dates 1095-1134 in African chrono- 
logy; gently reproved in the Bulletin review, he 
is back again with his highly speculative dates 
still unashamedly naked of any circa, though 
his reign has shrunk by four years. Too many 
such early dates present a rather spurious air of 
precision. The Moroccan conquest of Songhay 
is advanced a year, and the interesting exploit 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby is recorded, who died 
in 1554, and in 1555 voyaged to the White Sea. 
No doubt, as the Marquise du Deffand said of 
St. Denis, who walked two leagues carrying his 
head in his hands—‘ la distance n'y fait rien; 
il n'y a que le premier pas qui coûte’. 1663 
was not the date of the first English settle- 
ments in Sierra Leone (whioh go back at least 
to 1628), but of the royal licence for such settle- 
ments. Here and there are errors of fact, rather 
than date: the Somali leader Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdullah did not proclaim himself mahdi, 
for example; the ancient Habe dynasty of 
Katsina has not survived in office to the pre- 
sent; and I know of no evidence that the 
empire of Kanem ever included Hausaland 
c. 1067. ‘These are some of the slips I noticed on 
a quick reading. They are mostly African, for 
this is the area I know best; itis also Freeman- 
Grenville’s area of specialization. 

Quite another value of the book is in catering 
for curiosity, much as 2 dictionary of quota- 
tions or a Biblical concordance. It is fascinat- 
ing to browse in. It is a solemn reflection that 
seed drills were attached to ploughs in Meso- 
potamia not long after 3000 B.c., while even 
the plough alone did not reach Britain until 
750 B.c. The index does not help in unearthing 
this. Nor is there an entry for ‘ bath, murder 
in’; this was the unhappy end of Izz al-Din 
Aybak in 1257, by which time I had passed 
over, I think, a number of historical precedents 
which I have not had time to retrieve. I shall 
certainly, after learning of the flight of many 
Anglo-Saxons to Byzantium following 1066, 
view my Cypriot barber with enlarged respect, 
knowing that he may perhaps be descended 
from some doughty ceorl who fought at King 
Harold’s side on that dark day. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


J. H. M. BEATTIE and R. G. LIENHARDT 
(ed.): Studies in social anthropology : 
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essays in memory of E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard by his former Oxford. col- 
leagues. xi, 394 pp., front., 3 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975. £5. 


This memorial volume, originally conceived 
as a Festschrift, is the most recent of a succes- 
sion of such works that have appeared since 
Sir Edward Evans-Pritchard’s retirement in 
1970. To these may be added the regular 
tributes that were paid during the 20 years of 
his professorship at Oxford, not to mention the 
many books that have been dedicated to him or 
that he was asked to preface. Perhaps it is - 
because so many of the contributors here have 
already paid homage to the master, each in his 
own way, that a number of these essays lack 
originality or sparkle. The essays of Beattie, 
Buxton, and Needham are presented essen- 
tially as tailpieces to their works published 
elsewhere, while those of Dumont and Ardener 
have been published before, although their 
reappearance here is welcome. Yet what is 
perhaps more revealing is the general lack of a 
unifying theme, apart from the association of 
the 16 contributors at some point in their 
careers with the Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology at Oxford. It is as if each contributor 
saw a different facet of Evans-Pritchard’s 
scholarship to commemorate. The editors are 
well aware of this and their preface provides a 
useful review of the work in itself, pointing out 
that there was no such thing as an ‘ Oxford 
school’, but rather a tolerance and an aca- 
demio freedom. Evans-Pritchard himself set a 
high and prolific standard of scholarship and 
those about him were free to emulate this in 
whatever way they wished. 

Any attempt to string together such a 
miscellany is inevitably futile, and each essay ¥ 
has to be judged on its own merits. Meinhard 
cites evidence of agnatio features in the Teu- 
tonic cognatic system, but makes no attempt 
to extend his insight by considering recent re- 
search among contemporary cognatic societies. 
Srinivas musters the evidence to refute 
Dumont and Pocock’s earlier assertion that the 
Indian village is a demographic rather than a 
social entity. Following Evans-Pritchard’s 
interest in strategic roles that develop as part of 
a broader social process, Burridge suggests that 
the Melanesian big-man, viewed as a manager, 
is such a person. In a volume that generally 
lacks unity, this essay might usefully have been 
juxtaposed with Bohannan’s account of a suc- 
cessful Tiv diviner, and Peristiany on Pokot 
prophets, both of which are seen as social 
rather than as individual phenomena. Fortes 
presents Tallensi prayers as cathartic climaxes 
in situations of crisis and uncertainty. Peter 
Lienhardt adopts a similar approach towards 
the fantasy and the fantastic that surround 
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rumour, a theme that anthropologists have 
hardly considered. Godfrey Lienhardt exa- 
mines certain themes that reour in Nilotic 
myths associated with the avoidance between 
rival groups or dynasties and demonstrates the 
underlying meaning. Jain examines the genea- 
logical tradition of a ruling group in central 
India in relation to its extension of power, & 
process that cannot be explained simply in 
terms of sanskritization. Pocock portrays the 
symbolic significance of north and south for the 
patriarchs in Genesis, and the dilemma they 
faced between migration towards easier condi- 
tions (south) and retaining social (and especi- 
ally marital) links with their allies in the north. 
Ardener suggests that certain ethnic groups in 
West Africa are social labels with a changing 
meaning and significance, and not entities in 
any demographic sense. 

However, it is the translation of Dumont’s 
(1968) introduction to the French edition of 
The Nuer, 28 years after it was first published 
in England, that is the most striking and perti- 
nent contribution. In effect, Dumont accuses 
the associates of Evans-Pritchard on this side of 
the Channel of having followed the right man, 
but in the wrong direction. We in this country, 
he asserts, have misunderstood the true signi- 
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ficance of his radical insight into the structural 
relativity of the relationship between groups, 
and have instead followed a sterile approach 
in the development of lineage theory coupled 
with nineteenth-century theories of indi- 
vidualism. 

Up to a point, one might expect this kind of 
criticism from & Frenchman and it is always 
salutary to know ourselves as others see us. 
But Dumont is very unspecific in his allega- 
tions and one is left to ponder whether this 
criticism is altogether fair. Given the decision 
to translate and include this very appropriate 
contribution, it is a pity that the editors chose 
to tuck it away unanswered towards the end of 
the whole collection. The work would have had 
more coherence if the introduction, or some 
other contribution could have considered the 
validity of Dumont’s position, especially with 
reference to some of the other essays included 
here as a sample of what he is criticizing, or 
better still to have extended this to a wider 
selection of works. This is not to suggest that 
there should have been yet another essay on the 
role of a big-man or a prophet in the academic 
system, but simply to point to the opportunity 
in this situation for a second opinion. 


PAUL SPENCER 
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Davi» Nort FREEDMAN and others: 
The published. works of William Foz- 
well Albright : a comprehensive biblis- 
graphy, prepared by David Noel Freed- 
man, with the assistance of Robert B. 
MacDonald and Daniel £. Mattson. 
xvi, 226 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 1975. $10. 


* The grand total is just under 1100’ items 
bearing the name of W. F. Albright. As the 
chief compiler observes, the number of papers 
alone is impressive evidence for Albright’s 
scholarly stature, and even if the number is 
reduced to account for reprints, revised edi- 
tions, and translations of his books and mono- 
graphs, the sum is enormous. (The famcus 
From the Stone Age to Christianity has six 
separate entries for English editions, and six 
more for translations.) The 378 articles in 
scholarly journals, along with 121 articles 
in books—encyclopaedias, annuals, Fest- 
schriften—together with his major books will 
remain as Albright’s memorial. To have them 
listed chronologically and indexed by topic 
will help many in their research, especially as 


SO prolific a writer contributed to obscure 
volumes as well as to the major journals. The 
indexes allow one to follow his repeated treat- 
ments of some subjects as new evidence led 
him to change his opinions ; the 11 papers listed 
under ‘Mesopotamia. History: chronology’ 
illustrate that point. Books, articles in books, 
contributions to learned periodicals are followed 
by lists of ‘ Articles in popular journals’ (42 
items), ‘ Forewords to books by others’ (11), 
‘ Tributes and memorial notices’ (65), ‘ Insti- 
tutional reports ’ (28), * Book reviews ’ (384)— 
these with an author index, ‘ Editorial work ’ 
(15). The final entry gives the authors and 
titles of 57 doctoral dissertations prepared 
under Albright's guidance between 1931 and 
1962. . 

The bibliography proper is introduced by an 
editorial foreword, details of three biblio- 
graphies published earlier, the four collections 
of essays produced in Albright’s honour, and 
three autobiographical notices. Then are re- 
printed six articles written for various journals 
in memory of Albright by his pupils, by Pro- 
fessor Wiseman (BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 
346-8) and Y. Yadin (Hretz Israel, rx, 1969, 
ix—xii). How these were selected is not clear, 
the two by Frank Cross are largely duplicate ; 
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more value could have been given by including 
memorials by contemporaries of Albright such 
as André Parrot (Syria, xrix, 3-4, 1972, 
499-500). 

Several small errors have crept into the type- 
soripb from which the bibliography is re- 
produced. 

Orientalists and Biblical scholars will find 
this volume a useful aid, and should make it 
known to classicists and sociologists whose 
special fields also came within the range of this 
twentieth-century giant. 

A. R. MILLARD 


Rupr Parer (ed.): Der Koran. (Wege 
der Forschung, Bd. ccoxxvi.) xxv, 
449 pp. Darmstadt: Wissenschaft- 
liche Buchgesellschaft, 1975. DM 79. 


This age of nostalgia and anthologies has 
produced yet another collection of milestones 
from the path of academic research. Here the 
subject is Muslim scripture and the compiler 
one of its most eminent exponents, whose selec- 
tion of papers for reprinting is no more or less 
arbitrary than is inevitably so in such projects. 
Subdivided into eight (equally arbitrary) sec- 
tions, the papers range chronologically from 
1921 to 1971 and topically from simple transla- 
tion to dogmatic theology, a total of 48 contri- 
butions to the subject in which most of the 
important scholars in the field are, in one way 
or another, represented. No two of them could 
of course ever agree on what ought to ho inclu- 
ded in such a collection as this, but it seems to 
me at least that an opportunity to reprint and 
thus make more accessible Noldeke’s celebrated 
essay ‘ Zur Sprache des Korans ' (BSS, 1-30, 
mentioned here p. xiv) has been missed. I 
cannot also quite understand why so much 
space has been devoted to the Qur’anic sigla 
(pp. 311-86) and so little to the critical history 
of the text (pp. 389—414). In his brief but very 
useful introduction (pp. xi-xxv) Professor 
Paret provides justification of his selection and 
8 review of the state of Qur’anic studies with 
fairly extensive bibliographical references. 
Here inclusion of Horovitz, Koranische Unter- 
suchungen, and Jeffery, Qur'ün as scripture, 
would have been welcome, since both represent, 
in a way which the work of Bell and Blachére 
does not, a real extension of the Néldeke- 
Schwally thesis (p. xiv). Again, reference to 
Khalafallàh's notorious Cairo dissertation 
could have been amplified by allusion to the 
rather more important work of his teacher 
Amin Khüli, who came as close to a Muslim 
exposition of the historical-critical method as 
we so far have (pp. xvii-xviii). And for the 
Judaeo-Christian background (pp. xviii-xix) 
the only sound treatment is of course that of 
Speyer, Die biblischen Erzàhlungen. Paret’s 
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curt dismissal of Lüling, Uber den Ur-Qur’an, 
and Basetti-Sani, Zl Corano nella luce di Cristo, 
can hardly be disputed (ibid.), though one 
might well ask what precisely he means by 
*...dass das ursprünglich fremde Gedanken- 
gut im Koran eine neue, eigene Funktion er- 
halten hat and letztlich eben danach zu be- 
werten ist’ (p. xix). As far as I can see, that 
‘new function of its own’ is merely para- 
naesis by exemplum, not really that much 
different from the relation within the OT of 
prophet to patriarch, or between the OT as a 
whole (especially the prophets) and the NT. 
But I quite agree with the author that sooner or 
later the historical-critical method will find 
reception amongst Muslim scholars, and that 
that will be not a loss but a gain (p. xxv). 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Ernst AUGUST GRUBER: Verdienst und 
Rang : die Fada il als literarisches und 
gesellschaftliches Problem im Islam. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 
35.) [i] 117 pp. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1975. 
DM 22. 


In this genre analysis the author seeks to 
demonstrate the Islamic (and post-Qur’anic) 
character of the fada@’ il (excellence/merit/rank) 
literature: lexically, by indicating absence of 
the term (fadila) in pre-Islamic poetry and in 
scripture; conceptually, by relating its first 
appearance to disputes about the requisites of 
leadership in the post-Muhammadan com- 
munity. Following upon the introductory 
section, which is lexicological (pp. 9-21), the 
study is more or less evenly divided between 
discussion of the ranking of persons (pp. 22-48) 
and of places (pp. 49-82). Two brief final sec- 
tions deal with fada’il al-Qur'ün (pp. 83-9) 
and with miscellaneous phenomena included 
in the same literature (pp. 90-3). 

The argument from the lexicon is not un- 
reasonable, but does not take us far: the 
quantity of pre-Islamio material which can be 
adduced is very limited indeed, and even 
though fadila is not attested in scripture, it is 
the Qur’anic employment of fadl allah (divine 
grace) to which the origins of the Islamic genre 
must be traced. Now, it may well be that suc- 
cession (Lhilafa) disputes played some part in 
that literary development (pp. 23 ff.), though I 
am myself inclined to 8ee the primary impulse 
in sanctuary traditions (discussed by the 
author pp. 57-8, 66-70), for which sources like 
Ibn al-Kalbi’s Kitab al-agniim and al-Azraqi’s 
Akhbar Makka would have been pertinent. 
With regard to application of the ‘ priority [of 
conversion] principle’ (sabigiyya, p. 31), it 
might be worth mentioning that in the Islamic 
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theory of abrogation (naskh) the exact opposite 
obtained: lateness of conversion was the final 
criterion in determining the admissibility of 
evidence. With regard to the local/regional 
type of fada il, the role of haggadah will have 
been certainly significant, e.g. in the identifica- 
tion of unknown and obscure words, often 
arbitrarily understood as toponyms (here 
pp. 57 ff., 75 ff.; of. Suyüti. Itgān naw‘, 70, 
on ta‘yin); in the lexicon of eschatology, Bib 
Jayriin for instance (here p. 68; cf. Stein- 
schneider, ‘ Apocalypsen', ZDMG, xxvi, 
1874, 643 ff.); or in the literature of polemic, 
say, the traditions about the three mosques 
(here ibid.; cf. Kuster, in Le Muséon, LXXXI, 
1—2, 1969, 173-96). I am not sure that I quite 
follow the author’s argument (pp. 80-1) on the 
supersession of regional fadi literature by the 
formal (urban) laudatio, but should have 
thought the two forms sufficiently dissimilar 
to be able to coexist, which of course they did 
for a long time. To the material discussed here 
under fadail al-Qur'àn (pp. 83 ff.) might be 
added the Manàft' suwar al-Qur'àn attributed 
to Ja‘far al-Sàdiq (Sezgin, GAS, 1, 530, no. 6, 
MSS; cf. also Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, 1, 165-6, re thawab al-Qur'ün). It 
seems to me that the material adduced under 
* Sonstiges ° (pp. 90 ff.) might be more appro- 
priately described as manāfi‘ rather than (too 


generally) fada’sl. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


MENAHEM MirsoN (tr.): A Sufi rule for 
novices: Kitab adab al-muridin of 
Abi al-Najib al-Suhrawardt. (Harvard 
Middle Eastern Studies, 17.) 1x, 93 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass., and London: Har- 
vard University Press, 1975. $9, 
£4.95. 


This abridged translation of the Arabie 
text of Abi 'I-Najib al-Suhrawardi’s work 
heralds an Arabic edition of the text which has 
been prepared by Dr. Milson and which will 
shortly be published by the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 

The contents will be of great interest to Sufi 
specialists. The book will also interest those 
who are concerned with the discipline, organi- 
zation, and functioning of Süfi orders in Asia 
and Africa. Particularly important is the 
relationship between novice and master. The 
rules (ádàb) cover a wide variety of activities 
in the training of a novice. Technical terms are 
introduced in the context of the text. They 
have far greater relevance and more cogent 
meaning than when discussed in isolation. 
States of mystical progress, or the value of 
Jitanies, and duties laid on a novice are seen as 
part of a highly integrated discipline. 

This little work has a well written and lucid 
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introduction on Süfism and Süfi orders and a 
short biography of al-Suhrawardi (d. 563/1168). 
It will be of value for reference among students 
in Islamico studies and it is notable for the stress 
it places on the balanced relationship between 
tasawwuf and figh, regarded by some as in- 
compatible. Süfism here is far from being the 
self-indulgent escapism of popular best-sellers. 
There is a comprehensive bibliography and a 


l : 
ENS H. T. N. 


Hans Hinrich BIESTERFELDT (ed.): 
Galens Traktat ‘ Dass die Kräfte der 
Seele den Mischungen des Körpers 
folgen? in arabischer Übersetzung. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bd. xr, 4.) 267, 
44 pp. Wiesbaden : Deutsche Morgen- 
ländische Gesellschaft, Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 1973. 
DM 58. 


This is a very well executed piece of work. 
The edition and translation are most compe- 
tent and the glossaries are excellent. The 
introduction discusses the usual matters: the 
Arabic version as a witness for the Greek text, 
the technique and failings of the translator, 
and the bibliographical details of the 
manuscript. 

The work of Galen here represented, ôr: 
rais toô odparos xpdoeow ai tis yuxis 
Suvdwets €xovrat, is not, perhaps, one of the 
most significant. It is, however, highly 
desirable that all the Arabic versions of Greek 
texts should be made available, in good edi- 
tions, as soon as possible. It is, in fact, 
gratifying that so many have appeared in a 
comparatively short time, but there is still a 
long way to go. 

Biesterfeldt seems to be sure that the trans- 
lator of his text is Hubaysh; he is very likely 
right, although experience shows that even the 
most definite documentation is not to be 
trusted in the matter of ascription. Nor, I 
think, should Bergstrasser’s stylistic pro- 
nouncements be given too much weight; a 
number of the peculiarities that Biesterfeldt 
cites as evidence for Hubaysh’s authorship 
are far more common than one would suspect 
from reading Bergstrüsser. The question of 
ascription, however, cannot at present be 
considered to be of overwhelming importance. 
It will be time to reflect on that when all the 
texts are published. Let us hope that they 
may all be as well edited as this one. 


J. N. MATTOCK 


RoyvaL CowwissioN ON HISTORICAL 
Manvuscrirrs: Report on the papers of 
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the Palestine Exploration Fund : Wes- 
tern Survey, 1871-1902. [104] leaves. 
London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 
1975. 


The ‘ Western Survey’ of Palestine, then 
Ottoman territory, was undertaken on behalf 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund (founded in 
1865) between 1871 and 1877. It resulted in the 
production of a map which was not superseded 
until the beginning of the publication of a new 
series nearly 60 years later, under the Mandate. 
The documents listed and described in this 
Report are the archives of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund relating to this project. They 
comprise two categories: administrative 
papers (i.e. those of the secretariat and execu- 
tive committee of the Fund in London) and 
field reports. The latter fall into five classes. 
These are the records respectively of (1) 
Capt. R. W. Stewart R.E., the initiator of the 
survey in the field; (2) C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
an amateur of Arabic and exploration, who 
in 1870 had accompanied Edward Henry 
Palmer (soon to be Lord Almoner’s Professor) 
in an expedition to Sinai and Transjordan ; 
(3) Lieut. C. R. Conder R.E., Stewart's succes- 
Sor; (4) Lieut. H. H. Kitehener R.E., the 
future Lord Kitchener, who joined Conder in 
1874 and took charge of the field-work in 
1877; (5) C. Clermont Ganneau, who was 
seconded to the Palestine Exploration Fund 
from the French consular service. While these 
papers chiefly concern the history of the Fund, 
of Near Eastern cartography, and of Biblical 
archaeology, the brief notes on them suggest 
that they might yield data on the condition of 
Palestine and its people in the late nineteenth 


century. 
P. M. HOLT 


KENNETH M. MaoKENzrE and SAMUEL 
LACHMAN: Countermarks of the Otto- 
man empire, 1880-1922. 56 pp. 
Sanderstead: Hawkins Publications, 
[¢1974]}. (Distributed by B. A. Seaby 
Ltd., London, W.1. £4.50.) 


There are many historical periods where the 
appearance of countermarks puts instructive 
emphasis on the, contrast between monetary 
theory and practice. Instances occur under the 
early Roman Empire amongst the Rhine 
armies, in Parthian Central Asia with the 
countermark of Otanes, during the Arab 
conquest of Khurasan, and in Timürid Harat. 
Such marks form an important addition to the 
historical content of a coinage, but in remoter 
periods the student relies on purely numis- 
matic evidence to explain the practice: distri- 
bution of undertypes, composition of hoards, 
or epigraphy of any legends (the last are usually 
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anything but explicit), The present booklet is 
something of an innovation in collecting 
instances for a period within living memory, 
and one amply covered by historical and docu- 
mentary evidence. Some 206 countermarked 
Ottoman coins are listed, and illustrated with 
clear line blocks and satisfactory photographic 
reproductions. Old Ottoman copper coins 
demonetized in 1880 were apparently counter- 
marked and reintroduced into circulation by 
various authorities including churches and 
municipalities to satisfy local shortages of 
small change. How far the practice was offi- 


cially sanctioned, and whether the resulting : 


pieces were intended mainly for specific pay- 
ments, such as church dues, municipal rates, or 
ferry tolls, remains debatable. Localities 
featuring prominently are the islands of Thasos, 
Mytilene (Greek legends), and also Yunda; 
the municipalities of Bayramig, Erenkoy, and 
Dikili in the Troad, Tripoli (presumably) in 
Lebanon (all Arabic legends), and Jerusalem 
and Safad in Palestine (Hebrew legends). 
Whether countermarking was limited to those 
distriots, or whether it was general, the given 
distribution representing areas where research 
has been active, remains to be investigated. 
This scholarly little work, neatly and inexpen- 
sively produced by offset (in the review copy 
pp. 33-4 are inverted), provides a thorough 
collection of the material evidence and offers 
a fascinating glimpse of the local microcosm. 
It is evident that full-scale Orientalist research, 
making use of documentary evidence, and 
especially the recollections of witnesses still 
living, could, if initiated in time, fill in much 
of the background. This would not only 
document economic life at the local level, but 
also assist with some helpful analogies numis- 
matic researchers interested in earlier occur- 
rences of the practice. One wonders if the 
pieces countermarked ‘ R.F./25.12.1912’ had 
any connexion with French consular establish- 
ments, and why they were issued on Christmas 
Day. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


Mélanges linguistiques offerts à Emile 
Benvemste. (Collection Linguistique 
publiée par la Société de Linguistique 
de Paris, Lxx.) liii, 537 pp., 2 plates. 
Louvain: Éditions Peeters, [1975]. 


This volume in honour of the well-lmown 
Indo-Europeanist and Iranist Emile Ben- 
veniste owes its appearance to the initiative 
of several members of the Société de Lin- 
guistique de Paris, a learned society in which 
Benveniste held office from 1945 till 1970. 

A very useful feature of the volume is the 
comprehensive annotated bibliography of the 
extensive writings of Benveniste. This biblio- 
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graphy we owe to the labours of M. Dj. 
Moinfar. It lists Benveniste's 18 books, 201 
articles, 300 selected reviews, and 34 com- 
munications to the Society. 

The wide range of subjects dealt with by the 
contributors reflects adequately the great 
breadth of interest associated with Benveniste. 
At the same time, the predominance of 
Tranists among the contributors accords with 
Benveniste’s own chief sphere of specialized 
research. Iranian subjects are treated by 
Abayev, Bailey, Bazin, Boyce, Duchesne- 
Guillemin, Edel’man, Gershevitch, Gignoux. 
Haudry, Kanga, Kieffer, Lazard, MacKenzie, 
Malamoud, Mayrhofer, Morgenstierne, Oran- 
skiy, and Pakhalina. The related field of 
Indology is represented only by Caillat and 
Tvanov. Six of the above articles have very 
conveniently been translated from Russian 
into French for the present volume. 

General linguistics, also a field of special 
interest to Benveniste, is represented by 
articles provided by  Drenovao, Dressler, 
Fourquet, Gauthier, Gouffé, Hagége, Iordan, 
Jakobson, L’Hermitte, Perrot, Seiler, Todorov, 
and Veyrenc. Indo-European studies are pro- 
vided by Bonfante, Devoto, Haudricours, 
Masson, and Redard. The classical languages 
are also well represented: Latin by Andre, 
Graur, Leumann, Mignot, Safarewicz, and 
Watkins; Greek by Bader, Chantraine, 
Kuryłowicz, and Risch. 

Various other languages are the object of 
research each by a single author: African 
languages by Sauvageot, Arabic by Moinfar, 
Basque by Lafon, Berber by Galand, Caucasian 
languages by Dumézil, Hittite by Laroche, 
Polish by Decaux, Romance languages by 
Pottier, Rumanian by Rosetti, Semitic lan- 
guages by Cohen, Old Slavic by Vaillant, and 
Venetic by Lejeune. Armenian is dealb with 
by two authors, Godel and Leroy. 


R. E. EMMERICK 


Kita TSCHENKÉLI : Georgisch- Deutsches 
Wörterbuch. Bearbeitet von Yolanda 
Marchev. 26 fases.: xxxvii, 2470 pp. 
Zürich: Amirani-Verlag, [1960]-74. 
The late Dr. Tschenkéli’s monumen:al 

Georgian-German dictionary has now been 

brought to a successful conclusion, with the 

appearance of the twenty-sixth fascicule. 

Following the compiler’s death, the work was 

continued, as from the seventh fascicule (1964), 

by his disciple, Dr. Yolanda Marchev, who kad 

at her disposal voluminous files and index 
cards left behind by Tschenkéli. The prospec- 
tive value of this dictionary, a model of its 
kind, was stressed already by this reviewer in 

BSOAS, xxtv, 2, 1961, 396. Our anticipations 

have now been fully rewarded. 
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Librarians should note that a special binding 
case is available for the complete work, and 
that the Amirani-Verlag has changed its 
address, which is now: Streulistrasse 46, 
8032 Zürich, Switzerland. 

D. M. LANG 


Hermann BERGER: Das Yasin-Buru- 
shaski (Werchikwar): | Grammatik, 
Texte, Wörterbuch. (Neuindische Stu- 
dien, Bd. 3.) xi, 228 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1974. DM 68. 


The Burushaski language, being unrelated to 
any linguistic family, attracted for this reason 
the interest of linguists and ethnographers 
from the time it first became known, but the 
pioneer works of Leitner (1887) and Biddulph 
(1880) provided only partial information, 
which was not greatly supplemented by the 
section in the Linguistic Survey of India 
devoted to Burushaski (vu, 2, pp. 551-67). 
The credit for producing for the first time a 
comprehensive and reliable account of the 
language goes to Col. D. L. R. Lorimer, who 
having become acquainted with the Burusho 
and their language during his career as political 
agent on the North West Frontier, devoted the 
rest of his life to studying and recording it. 
His three volumes on the language were 
published between 1935 and 1938 and another 
volume dealing specifically with the Werchik- 
war dialect appeared posthumously in 1902. 
Previously he had given some account of this 
dialect in his main Burushaski work, and an 
account of it had also been published in Russian 
by I. I. Zarubin (1927). The relationship of the 
two dialects, which had also received separate 
treatment in the LSI volume, is very close, but 
the language as spoken in Hunza and Nagar 
enjoys the status of being recognized as the 
main dialect. 

Dr. Hermann Berger was attracted to the 
study of Burushaski early in his career and has 
since maintained this interest. He was first 
able to visit the country and study the language 
ab first hand as a member of the German 
Karakoram expedition in 1959. Further visits 
ensued in 1961 and 1966, enabling an exhaus- 
tive study of both dialects to be undertaken. 
The programme of publication envisages a 
comprehensive description of the main dialect 
based on the material collected, but the author 
has found it convenient before doing this to 
publish in this volume the results of his investi- 
gations into the Werchikwar (Yasin) dialect. 

The book is divided into three parts, gram- 
mar, texts with translation, and vocabulary, 
and to these is added a useful index of German 
meanings. The grammar, though concise, is 
clear and well organized. The texts provide a 
useful addition to those published by Lorimer, 
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and the vocabulary furnishes a useful check on 
his vocabulary. Loan-words from Urdu, 
Persian, Khowar, Shina, eto., are indicated by 
adding the abbreviation of the language con- 
cerned, so that the reader can conveniently 
separate out the native material. 

As a result of Berger’s work, both that 
published here, and that about to be published, 
added to the earlier work of Lorimer, we have 
now available a complete and reliable account 
of this language, to which it is unlikely that 
much more remains to be added. Whether it 
will ever be possible on the basis of this full 
material, to establish any relation between 
Burushaski and any other known linguistic 
family remains doubtful, but anyone seeking 
such a connexion has, from the side of 
Burushaski, a thoroughly reliable and compre- 
hensive collection of material. 

T. BURROW 


Louis Licer: (ed.): Researches in 
Altaic languages : papers read at the 
14th meeting of the Permanent Inter- 
national Altaistic Conference held in 
Szeged, August 22-28, 1971. (Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Hungarica, xx.) 
338 pp. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 
1975. £8.50. 


The title of the present volume reflects the 
common theme to which the majority of the 36 
papers presented at the fourteenth meeting of 
the PLAC contributed. There is, however, a 
substantial minority of papers whose subject- 
matter is, in conformity with the liberal tradi- 
tion of the PIAC meetings, only loosely con- 
nected with the central theme. It is indeed 
fortunate that those who attended the meeting 
felt free to interpret the scope of the theme 
generously enough to admit papers so diverse in 
subject-matter and approach as that by M.-L. 
Beffa and Roberte Hamayon on ‘Le nom 
verbal en mongol’, a practical and pedagogi- 
cally useful analysis, with examples, of the 
forms and functions of one class of Mongol 
verb forms, and that by A. Tretiakoff on 
“Comparaison des lois de succession des 
voyelles en turc et en mongol’, a statistical 
study of its subject. 

Among those articles which are less specifi- 
cally devoted to Altaic linguistics, and may 
thus perhaps be usefully brought to the notice 
of a wider circle of readers, one may mention 
the following: J. A. Boyle on ‘Some addi- 
tional notes on the Mongolian names in the 
History of the Nation of the Archers’, a 
supplement to the article on the same subject 
by F. W. Cleaves in HJAS, xu, 3-4, 1949; 
Ilse Laude-Cirtautas on ‘ Uzbek female folk- 
healers’; L. Lórincz on ‘ Ein historisches Lied 
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in der Geheimen Geschichte der Mongolen ', a 
welcome addition to this author's already con- 
siderable contribution to the study of the 
Mongol epic; E. Lot-Falek on ‘ Utügán chez 
les Jakut'; Manaljav on ' Two translations of 
the Secret history of the Mongols in the 
Ulanbator State Library’; Novgorodova on 
* Ethnocultural relations of the tribes of the 
Mongol Altai (Mongol-Altaio tergen)’, a two- 
part article combining archaeological and 
linguistic evidence concerning the history of the 
cart in the Mongolian area; and P. Zieme on 
* Ein uigurischer Text uber die Wirtschaft 
manichiischer Kloster im uigurischen Reich '. 
English, French, and German are the only 
languages used in this volume of PIAC papers. 


C. R. B. 


-— 


A. C. Scorr (tr.): Traditional Chinese 
plays. Vol. 3. ix, 98 pp. Madison, 
London: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1975. $11, £6. 


This third volume in A. C. Scott’s well- 
known series concentrates on the role of the 
clown (ch'ou) in Peking opera. The two epi- 
sodes presented here, Shih yti-cho * Picking up 
the jade bracelet" and Nt ch/i-chieh * A girl 
setting out for trial’, are translated not as 
reading texts but purely as vehicles for this 
actor—in the first case taking the part of the 
familiar steam-roling matchmaker, in the 
second playing the old hand of a prison warder. 
The dialogue given is minimal, whereas the 
movements and gestures of the actors, and the 
nature of the musical accompaniment, are 
described in every detail. More information on 
the clown's technique, costume, and make-up 
is provided in the introduction. The whole 
forms an appreciative, good-natured, and at 
the same time very knowledgeable view of the 
resources of comedy in the Peking theatre. The 
book is intended to instruct ‘ theatre students ' 
principally, but readers who have no intention 
of ever treading the boards will benefit too 
from learning from it how much fun can be 
derived from frankly corny scripts, 

D. E. P. 


M. M. Y. Fuxe and others (ed.) : Modern 
Chinese poetry : an anthology 1917— 
1949. Editors: M. M. Y. Fung, K.C. 
Wong, C. T. Wong, S.S. Koo, D. Yu, 
S.C. Man, H.C. In, C. M. Ng. 2vols.: 
[106], 878; [4], 879-1808, 76 pp. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press and the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong Publications Office, 1974. 
HK $300. 


The need had long been apparent for an 
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anthology of modern Chinese poetry of the size 
and comprehensiveness of the kind which these 
eight young scholars in Hong Kong have now 
produced. The poets of the 1920’s had been 
reasonably well represented in previous shorter 
anthologies, but only now have those of the 
1930's and 1940’s been given anything like 
adequate attention; some indeed, like Hsin Ti, 
have been rescued from possible oblivion. In 
these pages, old favourites like Kuo Mo-Jo, 
Hsii Chih-mo, and Wen I-to are accorded due, 
but properly limited, recognition of their placa 
in & poetic succession which made up for its 
shortness by its variety and density. The edi- 
tors have followed no common criterion other 
that what they recognize as good poetry, and 
in this same spirit have written an introduction 
of fine balance and taste (an English version af 
this, in slightly condensed form, is provided 
too). Also valuable are the brief assessments 
which introduce some 100 individual poets’ 
work. Reference is made in situ to the sources 
from which the poems are drawn (including 
periodicals), besides which there is a 62 pp. 
appendix of published collections of modern 
poetry. An index of titles and persons com- 
pletes the work. 

Seemingly by pure coincidence, another 
anthology of similar scope to this one, edited 
by Wong Yık and Kang Pok, has also appeared 
recently. By itself the Hong Kong University 
production justifies its claim to be ‘ a standard 
reference for teaching and research’, but the 
two together should suit all tastes and purposes. 


D. E. P. 


DowNArp A. Grisss and others: A 
bibliography of studies and translations 
of modern Chinese literature, 1918— 
1942, by Donald A. Gibbs and Yu-chen 
Li with the assistance of Christopher C. 
Rand. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, 61). ix, 239 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center, 
Harvard University, 1975. (Distribu- 
ted by Harvard University Press. 
$8.50, £4.70.) 


This reference work sets out clearly and 
simply the material in translation by and about 
Chinese authors who published during the 
quarter-century 1918—42. The book is arranged 
in alphabetical order by author, and for each 
one are given the titles of studies written about 
him and his work, followed by details of trans- 
lations of his short stories, novels, plays, poems, 
essays, etc. Wade-Giles romanization is used, 
with insertion of Chinese characters adequate 
for clarity. Sources of reference are given for 
every entry. In addition there are separate 
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lists of sources and of studies of modern 
Chinese literature. 
H. D. R. B. 


Tmoray A. Ross: Chang  Kue. 
(Twayne World Authors Series: a 
Survey of the World’s Literature, 
320.) 161 pp. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, Inc., [1974]. $7.95. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by George Prior, 
London.) 


This is a basic book about the contemporary 
author, Chiang Kuei, who was catapulted into 
prominence for English readers by C. T. Hsia 
in 1961 on the strength of his novel Hstian-feng 
‘ The whirlwind’. Description and discussion 
of this novel take up about one-sixth of Ross’s 
book. Roughly equal space is given to the 
novel which followed in 1961, Ch'ung-yang 
(translated as ‘The two suns?) Chiang’s 
remaining works are dealt with fairly cursorily. 
Understandably, in view of the previous dearth 
of information on the subject, Ross devotes 
most space to Chiang’s biography. His 
difficulty here is that his sole source is Chiang 
himself, with the result that the picture of 
Chiang's past is in monochrome. The chapters 
on Chiang's fiction are, too, mostly informa- 
tional, identifying the characters and sum- 
marizing the plots. So a file on another author 
is opened up, but the reader of this book would 
remain uncertain on which shelf it should be 
placed. He is given little encouragement to 
plunge into Chiang’s work and resolve the 
question for himself. 

D. E. P. 


MancARET MEDLEY: Illustrated cata- 
logue of Ming and Ching monochrome. 
(University of London. Percival 
David Foundation of Chinese Art, 
School of Oriental and African Stu- 
dies. [Catalogue,] Section 6.) [ui], 
63 pp., 14 plates. [London]: School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 1973. 
£1.80. 


Sections 1 to 5 of this Catalogue were pub- 
lished between 1953 and 1966, and now in this 
sixth volume the work has branched out into a 
new and larger format. The wider page is 
accompanied by certain advantages: the 
illustrations, for example, are also larger and 
more informative, although it counts on the 
debit side that they are less numerous than 
hitherto—representing in fact a ratio of about 
one in five of the total as against one in two 
for the last volume—one more evidence no 
doubt of all-too-familiar economic pressures. 

Otherwise the make-up is much as before, 
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the order of cataloguing conforming to the 
numbering of some original basic inventory 
and dictated presumably by the vagaries of 
acquisition. It is for most practical purposes 
an awkward and illogical system, one in which 
a number may be readily looked up by the 
gallery-goer perhaps, but continuously frustrat- 
ing for most others: with pieces differing 
widely in technique and appearance and dating 
from anywhere between the fourteenth and 
twentieth centuries mixed up together, and the 
plates jumbled in the same way. To be fair, 
one must admit that like other recent Sections 
this one includes a ‘ Concordance of types’, 
so that by diligent pursuit of the groups of 
numbers listed under a range of categories an 
idea of the Foundation’s holdings in a given 
field can be worked out: but this is all too 
laborious. Without doubt something akin to a 
proper catalogue raisonné of this unique and 
famous collection would be acclaimed as of 
great worth by all researchers in the field, and 
some such fundamental rearrangement of the 
material will, one hopes, be put in hand one 
day. 

Margaret Medley has again written the 
descriptions which are clear, informative, and 
to the point, and also provides a thoughtful and 
stimulating introduction with some interesting 
reflections on technical matters. As she points 
out, this is almost the largest group of wares in 
the collection, chiefly on account of the addi- 
tion in 1952 of the Elphinstone Gift which 
transforms the representation of eighteenth- 
century monochrome wares. To conclude: 
despite the above strictures the appearance of 
this further volume is an event much to be 


welcomed. 
J. G. À. 


ARTHUR P. Worr (ed): Religion and 
ritual in Chinese society. (Studies in 
Chinese Society.) xiii, 377 pp. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1974. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £8.75.) 


The latest in the Stanford series of omnibus 
Studies in Chinese Society, this volume gathers 
together some of the fruits of field research by 
14 anthropologists who have worked in either 
Taiwan or Hong Kong. Other than the broad 
requirements imposed by the title no attempt 
has been made to ensure a unity of approach or 
theme. The papers by Marjorie Topley and 
Emily M. Ahern come close to escaping even 
the loose strictures of the title, but both show 
such originality of material, approach, and 
thought that no excuses for their inclusion are 
needed. 

If the papers do not form a unified systema- 
tic approach to the subjects of religion and 
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ritual in Chinese society, they do most certainly 
add considerably to the body of data on and 
understanding of many facets of those subjects. 
Among other matters they point to problems 
of sub-regional variation in religious belief and 
practice which so often frustrate attempts at 
systematization: differences between Taiwan 
and Hong Kong are seen to be neither more nor 
less great than those between different areas of 
Taiwan or even between different towns within 
the same area. They explore in some depth the 
differences between gods and ghosts, ghosts 
and ancestors, and ancestors and gods. They 
look at ancestor worship from several angles. 
They investigate relationships between locali- 
ties and religious cults, between architecture 
and belief, and between different levels of 
religious practice. 

With barely any exceptions the papers are 
of excellent quality, making this volume a 
valuable addition to a most worthwhile series. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


RicHarD Rurr and Kim CHONG-UN 
(tr.): Virtuous women : three master- 
pieces of traditional Korean fiction. 
(UNESCO Collection of Representa- 
tive Works, Korean Series.) xvi, 


333 pp. [Seoul]: Korean National 
Commission for UNESCO, 1974. 
$10.50. 


Richard Rutt, in his preface, states that this 
book is intended ‘ for the general reader’s en- 
joyment’, and certainly it stands a better 
chance of realizing that intention than any 
other translation of Korean literature that we 
have seen. However, as always, Bishop Rutt 
understates the academic value of his work. 

The three works translated are Kuun mong, 
Inhyón Wanghu chin, and Ch'unhyang chon, 
which are ‘ generally recognized as the most 
significant products of traditional Korean 
fiction’, and which have in common ‘the 
theme of woman’s life and ideals ’ in traditional 
Korea. This theme is excellently treated in the 
short general introduction. 

The translation by Richard Rutt of Kuun 
mong ‘ A nine cloud dream’ is made from the 
Chinese text of 1803, with additions as suitable 
from the Seoul University Korean text. Kim 
Chong-un's translation of Inhyén Wanghu chon 
‘The history of Queen Inhyón' is based on 
the Ilsa manuscript Min Chungjón tókhaeng 
nok * Record of the virtues of Queen Min ’, the 
Karam manuscript Inhyón Sóngmo Min-ssi 
tókhaeng nok ‘ Record of the virtues of Madame 
Min, Queen Inhyon ’, and a printed modernized 
text under the title which is now generally 
used, Inhyón Wanghu chin. Ch'unhyang chin 
is translated, again by Richard Rutt, from the 
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Chónju woodblock edition of the nineteenth 
century, Yollyd Ch‘unhyang sujól ka ‘ Song of 
the constancy of the faithful wife Ch‘unhyang ’. 
There is also a separate introduction to each 
work which sets out accurately the history of 
the works and assesses competently their 
literary qualities. 

The whole work is a most valuable addition 
to the stock of books in English on Korea. 


W. E. SKILLEND 


Dictionnaire historique du Japon. Fase. 
II: lettre C. (Publications de la 
Maison Franco-Japonaise.) [ni], iv, 
151 pp. Tokyo: Librairie Kino- 
kuniya, [1975]. 

Like the two previous fascicules (published 
in 1963 and 1970), this covers a wide field of 
historical material: entries concerning bio- 
graphy, customs, historical literature, events, 
titles, terminology, etc. Also like them, it 
maintains high standards of information and 
comment. Each entry lists bibliographical 
references, including some very recent ones; 
indicates what other relevant entries will 
appear elsewhere in the work; and provides 
Japanese characters for both names and 
technical terms. It is all extremely useful and 
well done. One can only hope that the pace of 
publication might be increased a little, lest the 
beginning be outdated before the end appears. 


Y. G. B. 


ANDRÉ G. Havupricourt: Problèmes de 
phonologie diachronique. (Langues et 
Civilisations à Tradition Orale, 1.) 
384 pp. Paris: [Société d'Études 
Linguistiques et Anthropologiques de 
France], 1972 [pub. 1974]. Fr. 59. 


The republication of these 24 papers (in 
1974, despite the title-page) follows seren- 
dipitously on their presentation for a doctorate 
by travaux publiés of the Sorbonne Nouvelle. 
They cover a period of 30 years and an equally 
wide range of topics, taking in Chinese, nearlv 
every South-East Asian language family, and 
Oceanic—with French thrown in for good 
measure—besides reminding us that Haudri- 
court was a pioneer in South-East Asian areal 
linguistics. All such collections have the merit 
of lying under the hand more readily than an 
accumulation of offprints; this has two more. 
First, while most specialists of the region wil 
know several of the articles closely, they may 
now be provoked to read those outside their 
immediate field as well, to their instruction. 
Secondly, to read all in sequence points up the 
development of Haudricourt's thought over 
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three decades, and its coherence. It is daunting 
to reflect that he has made solid contributions 
in botany and the history of technology 
besides linguistics. 

General linguists too may find this a useful 
book. Historical phonology as a study of the 
evolution of sound systems has been somewhat 
neglected in England. Americans have 
elaborated mathematical models; the French 
have preferred to work with les données, in a 
tradition deriving from de Saussure, of which 
Haudricourt is a notable exponent. His out- 
look is close to that of Martinet, and Problémes 
de phonologie diachronique can serve as a case- 
book which naturally complements Économie 
des changements phonétiques. It is a happy 
choice to inaugurate this new series. 

H. L. S. 


K. S. GURUBASAVE GowDA: Ao gram- 
mar. (CIIL Grammar Series, 1.) xi, 
76 pp. Mysore: Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, 1975. Rs. 10. 


Ao grammar is the first of a new series of 
publications from the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, the Grammar Series, with 
the aim of presenting a description of ‘ non- 
literate languages in general and tribal langua- 
ges in particular ' throughout the subcontinent, 
and of ‘producing materials necessary for 
learning and teaching the language concerned ’. 
‘It is also expected °, Dr. Pattanayak writes in 
the ‘ Foreword ° to the series, * to be of interest 
to research workers and scholars engaged in the 
field of synchronic and diachronic study of 
languages ’. 

There could easily be a conflict of interest 
between these two classes of reader. It is, 
presumably, with the second class in mind that 
the author ignores the roman orthography that 
the Aos, with their relatively low rate of illi- 
teracy, have hitherto used, for more than 40 
years, in religious books, textbooks, and other 
kinds of book, in favour of a phonemic ortho- 
graphy of his own devising; for the members 
of the administration and the security forces, 
business men, and others at whom the Gram- 
mar is chiefly aimed might be expected to 
prefer the established orthography, which 
gives them access to what literature the 
language has to offer. The Aos are, perhaps, a 
special case: not all tribal peoples have an 
orthography for their language, with a fair 
body of literature written in it; but it would 
have been interesting in this, the first book of 
the new series, to see the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Ao orthography, in grammar and 
lexis, revealed by a comparison with the 
author’s phonemic orthography. 


B. K. SPRIGG 
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N. F. AnivEVA: Indoneziyskiy glagol : 
kategoriya perekhodnosti. (Akademiya 
Nauk SSSR. Institut Vostokovede- 


niya.) 142 pp. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
‘Nauka ^, 1975. Rbls. 0.84. 


This book, ‘The Indonesian verb: the 
category of transitivity’, is primarily con- 
cerned with the means used to express the 
object relations of the verb in Bahasa Indo- 
nesia. In ch. ithe author considers problems of 
verb-noun and subject-object relations in 
general, and characterizes Bahasa Indonesia, 
along with European languages, as a language 
of the nominative type of syntactic structure. 
Such languages possess, besides the opposition 
of nominative and accusative cases, the oppo- 
sition of active and passive constructions, con- 
nected with the presence of active and passive 
verbal voice forms and with the division of 
verbs into transitive and intransitive. Ch. ii 
and iii contain a description of the Indonesian 
category of transitivity, and of the morpho- 
logical structure of the language. The oppo- 
sition ‘ transitive-intransitive’’ is shown to 
embrace the whole class of predicative words in 
Bahasa Indonesia. Transitivity is & marked 
member of this opposition because: (1) it is 
connected with the category of voice (transitive 
verbs can be transformed with prefixes into 
active or passive forms); (2) there are special 
morphological means of expressing transiti- 
vity; (3) two opposite meanings can be 
distinguished in the category of transitivity. 
The two opposite meanings are causative- 
transitive and applicative-transitive, to which, 
on the formal level, the suffixes -kan and -2 
respectively correspond. On a deep semantic 
level the two categories of transitivity cor- 
respond to two categories of objects—moved 
and unmoved objects. In ch. iv and v the 
transitive verb bases derived with the suffixes 
-kan and 4 are described in detail, and in ch. vi 
the author argues that the affixational means 
of expressing verbal transitivity is charao- 
teristic of various languages of the Indonesian 
group, including Javanese, Old Javanese, 
Sundanese, Madurese, Buginese, and Makas- 
sarese. There is & four-page summary in 
English at the end of the book. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


NicHoLAS Tartine: Imperial Britain in 
South-East Asia. [ix], 273 pp., front., 
6 plates. Kuala Lumpur, etc. : Oxford 
University Press, 1975. £10. 


This volume contains 10 essays by Professor 
Tarling, previous versions of which were 
published between 1958 and 1966; they are 
preceded by a six-page introduction. In some 
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cases revisions are very minor, but in some 
they amount to substantial rewriting. The 
originals were published in the Australian 
Journal of Politics and History, Historical 
Studies, Journal of the Siam Society, Journal 
of Indian History, Journal of Asian Studies, 
Journal of South East Asian History, and 
Journal of the Malaysian Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society. Bringing them together here 
in revised form gives readers a valuable set of 
papers covering British imperial activity in 
South-East Asia in the nineteenth century. 
The essays are: ‘The relationship between 
British policies and the extent of Dutch power / 
in the Malay archipelago 1784-1871’, * The 
prince of merchants and the lion city °, * Inter- 
vention and non-intervention in Malaya’, 
‘The Kim Eng Seng’, ‘ British relations with 
Vietnam, 1822-1858’, ‘Siam and Sir James 
Brooke ’, ‘ The mission of Sir John Bowring to 
Siam ', ‘ Harry Parkes's negotiations in Bang- 
kok in 1856’, * Pirates and convicts: British 
interest in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
in the mid-nineteenth century’, and ' The 
annexation of the Cocos-Keeling Islands ’. 
M. 0, RIOKLEFS 


Extras Tox1oLo and Ricaarp Hr (ed.) : 
The opening of the Nile basin : writings 
by members of the Catholic Mission to 
Central Africa on the geography and 
ethnography of the Sudan, 1842-1881. 
x, 330 pp. London: C. Hurst and Co., 
[1975]. £6. 


This useful book brings, out of inaccessible 
locations and across the barriers of language, 
an interesting variety of sources into easy 
reach of the English-speaking student. There p 
are passages from books and journals— ' 
particularly the Annali del Buon Pastore— 
with publication dates as early as 1851; 
selections from manuscript sources have been 
gleaned from Paris, Rome, Verona, and else- 
where; the original languages were mainly 
Italian and German, though French and even 
Serbo-Croat are mentioned. The passages are 
grouped under five headings (the two last very 
short): Khartoum, the White Nile (the 
longest), the Blue Nile, the Nuba mountains, 
and the desert roads. 

The original authors were missionaries, and 
their pioneering work in geography, ethno- 
graphy, and language was always a prelimi- 
nary, a prerequisite, to the fulfilment of their 
religious duty. The editors of the present 
volume have excluded passages on the 
Christian mission, and also on language. Much 
of the geographical material I found rather 
difficult to follow, in the absence of fully ade- 
quate maps. But the ethnographic information 
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is often fascinating, and gives us much insight 
into the Bari, Dinka, Shilluk, and other peoples 
of the region, and into the various ways of life 
there. 

The translation reads well, though very 
occasionally, like the wounded elephant on 
p. 168, it ‘ sinks to its feet’. I suppose it is 
right to edit out dated terms such as savage, 
native, and Negro (pp. ix-x); but editing in 
order to cater to modern susceptibilities is & 
delicate business, and it may not always be 
easy to know just where to draw the line. There 
are some typographical errors. 

There is a useful introduction, which pro- 
vides the historical framework of the activities 
of the mission at this time. The missionaries 
were men of extraordinary courage—more than 
once the authorities at home determined to 
abandon the mission, only to be dissuaded by 
the earnest intervention of the man on the 
spot. That their European successors, the 
present-day Verona Fathers and others, were 
expelled from the land for which the pioneers 
so gallantly gave up their lives is a tragedy. 
That their African successors have had to face 
different, though equally grave and mortal, 
danger is still more tragic. The editors do not 
bring their story down to modern times, but 
for many readers an awareness of recent events 
will lend another dimension of appeal to this 


book. 
HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


FRANK HAGENBUCHER-SAORIPANTI: Les 
fondements spirituels du pouvoir au 
royaume de Loango, République popu- 
laire du Congo. (Mémoires ORSTOM, 
No. 67.) 214 pp. Paris: [Office de la 
Recherche Scientifique et Technique 
Outre-Mer], 1973. Fr. 80. 


The author, ethnologue de VORSTOM, 
arrived in Congo in October 1967, his origina! 
work in the east of Tchad having been inter- 
rupted by political difficulties there. The 
psychological and methodological adjustment 
must have been considerable; with a sub- 
stantial part of his field time already elapsed, 
and lacking any preparatory work for his new 
area, Hagenbucher-Sacripanti had to mount a 
rapid rescue operation. This book is the 
result. 

In examining the spiritual foundation of 
power in Loango, the author worked first of all 
in the former capital, Diosso, and in near-by 
provinces. Finding the local people, the 
Bavili, both too much influenced by adjacent 
Cabinda, and afflicted by ‘une tendance 
générale à la dissimulation et à la méfiance ,’ 
the author made his second base inland, at 
Kakamoeka, among the Bayombe, closely 
related to the Bavili. 
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Following Marcel Mauss, the author dis- 
tinguishes between religion and magic—both 
of which are here studied—not by form of 
rites, but by the cirumstances in whieh those 
rites are performed, religion appearing as a 
public and organized cult, magio a secret and 
mysterious enactment among smaller groups. 
This is fair enough as a timeless, ethnological 
definition; but the absence of any historical 
dimension, the change of circumstances over 
time, is a pity. The early Church, for example, 
even Christ Himself, seems by this definition 
more magical than religious. 

The pouvoir of the title is widely defined. 
Special themes studied include the ancestors 
and lesser gods, and in particular their role in 
sexuality and fecundity; kinship and clans; 
chiefly and royal power; rites of invocation— 
this is the longest chapter, full of very precise 
detail; and sorcery and countermeasures. 

I found the book somewhat difficult to 
follow, perhaps partly because of the unusual 
circumstances of its composition. The local, 
technical terms come in cohorts, supported by 
various quotations (with translation). The 
text reads too often like a rather heterogeneous 
collection of notes, some from earlier authori- 
ties (rarely sufficiently identified—there are no 
page references given), more from Hagen- 
bucher-Sacripanti’s own work. Specialist 
anthropologists and ethnologists, and perhaps 
linguists, may find valuable material for 
quarrying here; historians, and more general 
readers, are likely to find the going quite 
rugged. Annexe I includes some details on 
Christian separatist churches. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


DominiguE Zaman: The Bambara. 
(Institute of Religious Iconography, 
State University, Groningen. Icono- 
graphy of Religions. Section VII: 
Africa. Fasc. 2.) vii, 32 pp., 42 plates. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 32. 


The study of Bambara religion is associated 
with the names of Solange de Ganay, Germaine 
Dieterlen, Dominique Zahan, and L. Tauxier. 
In the present essay Professor Zahan has been 
able to draw upon the unpublished field notes 
of Mme. S. de Ganay, particularly in the 
interpretation of objects used in the cult of 
twins. 

Bambara youths pass through six initiatory 
societies, where they are subjeoted to numerous 
series of tests and ordeals, which the author 
summarizes. More than half the monograph is 
taken up with plates illustrating the masks and 
costumes, bowls, staves, figurines, altars, and 
stones, associated with the various rituals 
described in the text. 

GUY ATKINS 
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Kunst? Handwerk in Afrika im Wandel. 
(Roter Faden zur Ausstellung, 2.) 
147 pp. Frankfurt am Main: Museum 
für Völkerkunde, 1975. 


This short illustrated guide to the African 
art collection in the Museum of Ethnography 
in Frankfurt is arranged in such a way as to 
Show the transition from the traditional arts 
and crafts, particularly of western and central 
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Africa, to the modern commercial carvings 
sold to tourists. The Makonde of Tanzania 
stand slightly apart from these two extremes. 
Their shetani wood carvings of grimacing 
daemons (usually wrestling or sexually en- 
twined) are made by different artists, yet they 
have an over-all similarity of manner. These 
carvings have lately been enjoying a rather 
surprising international vogue. 

GUY ATKINS ' 
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xvii, xix, 447 pp., 21 plates. Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University Press, 
1975. £40. 

M. Lions, BENDER: The Ethiopian Nilo-Saharans. [ii], vii, 118 pp. Addis Ababa: 
the author, 1975. 

PETER L. BERGER: Pyramids of sacrifice: political ethics and social change. 272 pp. 
London: Allen Lane, 1976. £5.50. 

N. R. BzarT (ed.): Rauravagama. Vol. 1. (Publications de l'Institut Francais 
d'Indologie, No. 18-2.) [ui], xxxiv, 238, 2 pp., 42 plates. Pondichery: Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, 1972. 

A bibliography of Chinese newspapers and periodicals in European libraries. (Con- 
temporary China Institute Publications.) vin, 68, 1037 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1975. £25. 

Joyce Brau: Le kurde de ‘Amadiya et de Djabal Sindjar. Analyse linguistique, 
textes folkloriques, glossaires. (Travaux de l'Institut d'Études Iraniennes de 
l'Université de la Sorbonne Nouvelle, 8.) [ii], 253 pp. Paris: C. Klincksieck, 
1975. 

Wirum BguGGER: Democracy and organisation in the Chinese industrial enterprise 
(1948-1953), (Contemporary China Institute Publications.) [vii], 374 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University Press, [1975]. £10.50. 

GUNNAR CARLSTEDT: Studier 6 Kularnava-tantra. (Skrifter utgivna av Religions- 
historiska Institutionen 1 Uppsala (Hum. Fak.), 14.) [1], 68 pp. + errata sheet. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1974. 

‘Gunnar CABLSTEDT: Till Kulas lov: Kulamahatmyakathana ur Kularnava-tantra. 
(Skrifter utgivna av Religionshistoriska Institutionen 1 Uppsala (Hum. Fak.), 13.) 
Cover-title, 49 pp. + errata sheet. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1974. 

SUDHIR CHANDRA: Dependence and disillusionment: emergence of national con- 
sciousness in later 19th century India. [vii], 195 pp. New Delhi: Manas, 1975. 
Rs. 55. 

JEAN CHESNEAUX and FRANÇOISE Lg BARBIER: Histoire de la Chine. 3. La marche 
de la Révolution, 1921-1949, de la fondation du parti communiste à la Inbération. 
(Collection d'Histoire Contemporaine.) 224 pp. Paris: Hatier Université, [1975]. 

Marta C. K. Cau and Dorcas Hv (comp.): Chinese periodicals in the Fung Ping 
Shan Library, University of Hong Kong. (Centre of Asian Studies Bibliographies 
and Research Guides, No. 8.) xv, 242 pp. Hong Kong: Centre of Asian Studies, 
University of Hong Kong, 1975. HK $30. 

Henry Cousens: The antiquities of Sind with historical outline. Reprinted. [vii], 
184 pp., 103 plates. Karachi, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1975. £12.75. 

WiLnLiaM Dorv (tr): The perfect lady by mistake, and other stories, by Feng 
Menglong (1574-1646). [vi], 183 pp., 6 faesims. London: Paul Elek, 1976. 
£4.95. : 

R. M. ExEonukwv (ed.): Akpà uchè: an anthology of modern Igbo verse. xi, 102 pp. 
Ibadan: Oxford University Press, 1975. 
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WALTER A. Farrservis, Jr.: The roots of ancient India. Second edition, revised. ` 
(Phoenix Book P636.) xxxiii, 480 pp. Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1975. $7.95, £4.80. 

15th century illustrated Chinese primer: Hsin-pien. tui-hsiang szu-yen. Facsimile 
reproduction with notes by L. Carrington Goodrich. Reprinted with minor changes. 
[42] pp. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1975. 

Fifth International directory of anthropologists. (Current Anthropology Resource 
Series.) x, 496 pp. Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1975. 
$29.95, £18. 

BARBARA Foxe: Long journey home: a biography of Margaret Noble (Nivedita). 
239 pp., 4 plates. London: Rider and Co., 1975. £3.25. 

JAMSHED K. Fozpar: The God of Buddha. [ix], xii, 184 pp. London: Asia Pub- P) 
lishing House Ltd., [1973]. £4. 

ALBERTINE Gaur: Indian charters on copper plates in the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts and Printed Books. xv, 41 pp. London: British Museum Publica- 
tions Ltd. for the British Library, [1975]. £5. 

R. G. Goopositp: Lébyan studies: select papers. Edited by Joyce Reynolds. xxii, 
345 pp., front., 32 plates. London: Paul Elek, 1976. £17.50. 

W. ERIC Gustarson and KennetH W. Jones (ed.): Sources on Punjab history: 
a study sponsored by the Research Committee on the Punjab. [v], 454 pp. Delhi: 
Manohar Book Service, 1975. Rs. 70. 

JOHN WINTHROP HAEGER (ed.): Crisis and prosperity in Sung China. xvi, 264 pp. 
Tucson, Arizona: University of Arizona Press, [1975]. $8.95. 

IBRAHIM AL-HAIDARI: Zur Soziologie des schitischen Chiasmus: ein Beitrag eur 
Erforschung des irakischen Passionsspiels. (Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 
Bd. 31.) [ii], 274 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1975. 
DM 38. 

JAWAHARLAL Hanpoo and Larrra Hanpoo: Hindi—Kashmiri common vocabulary. 
(CIIL Common Vocabulary Series, 5.) xiij, 292 pp. Mysore: Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, 1975. Rs. 20. 

WinLIAM HickEv: Memoirs. Edited by Peter Quennell. [New edition.] xix, 447 pp., 
15 plates. London and Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975. £5.95. 

IMMANUEL C. Y. HsO: The rise of modern China. Second edition. xxii, 1002 pp., 
48 plates. New York, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1975. £9.75. 

Y. C. Jao: Banking and currency Hong Kong: a study of postwar financial 
development. [i], ix, 351 pp. London: Macmillan, 1974. £10. y 

K. N. JAYATILLEKE: The message of the Buddha: a posthumous work edited by 
Ninian Smart. 262 pp. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1975. £5.50. 

Davin R. KinsLeyx: The sword and the flute: Kali and Krsna, dark visions of the 
terrible and the sublime in Hindu mythology. (Hermeneutics: Studies in the 
History of Religions, 3.) vi, 168 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University of California 
Press, [1975]. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. £7.80.) 

VrADIMIR KriíMA and others: Black Africa: literature and language. [By] Vladimir 
Klima, Karel František Růžička, Petr Zima. (Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences.) 
310 pp. Dordrecht [and] Boston, Mass.: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1976. 
Guilders 85. 

Leo Kuper (ed.): Race, science and society. 370 pp. Paris: UNESCO Press; 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1975. £5.95. | 

Umaru LADAN and Dexter LvNpERSAY: Shaihu Umar: a play adapted from the 
novel by Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. (African Creative Writing Series.) xxviii, 
51 pp. London: Longman, 1975. £0.75. 

SURESHACHANDRA DNYANESHWAR Lappu: Evolution of the Sanskrit language from 
Péinim to Patañjali. Primary formations (Panini 3.1.91—3.2.83). xvi, 291 pp. 
Poona: University of Poona. Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, 1974. 
Rs. 40. 
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' Tasan ro Lryone (ed.): Ham Mukasa: Sir Apolo Kagwa discovers Britain. 
(African Writers Series, 133.) xvi, 160 pp., 16 plates. London, etc.: Heinemann, 
1975. £1.25. 

D. A. Low and Arson Smıra (ed.): History of Hast Africa. Vol. 111. xiv, 691 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976. £14.50. 

S. C. Marr: Understanding Indian civilization: a framework of enquiry. xix, 
138 pp. Simla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study, [1975]. Rs. 30. 

MANFRED Mayrnorer: Die Arier im vorderen Orient—ein Mythos? (Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.  Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungs- 
berichte, 294. Bd., 3. Abh.) 93 pp. Wien: Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1974. S180. 

.Arvy Mazan£nI (tr): Karagi (Mohammad al): La civilisation des eaux cachées. 
Traité de l'exploitation. des eaux souterraines composé en 1017 A.D. (Études 
Préliminaires, 6.) [vi] iii, 183 pp. + 2 pp. errata. Nice: Université de Nice. 
Institut d'Études et de Recherches Interethniques et Interculturelles, 1973. Fr. 18. 

Arv Mazanfni (tr.): Kushiyar (Abu al-Hasan al-Gili), 971-1029 aprés J. O.: Les 
origines persanes de l'arithmétique. Problèmes d'histoire interculturelle. (Études 
Préliminaires, 8.) [iv], 209 pp. [Nice]: Université de Nice. Institut d'Etudes 
et de Recherches Interethniques et Interculturelles, 1975. Fr. 20. 

Tuomas Merton: The Asian journal. Edited from his original notebooks by Naomi 
Burton, Patrick Hart and James Laughlin. [ Reprinted.] xxix, 445 pp. London: 
Sheldon Press, [1975]. £3.95. 

PRAFULLA Mosan (tr.): Indian village tales. 126 pp. London: Davis-Poynter, 

~ 1975, £4. 

SUDHANSU BIMAL MOooKHERJI: Burma and the West. [xi], 159 pp. Agra: Ranjan 
Prakashan, 1975. Rs. 20. 

V. V. NAGARKAR: Genesis of Pakistan. (Aspects of Modern Indian History, 1.) 
515 pp. Bombay, etc.: Allied Publishers (Pvt.) Ltd., 1975. Rs. 75. 

M. S. NARASIMHACHARYA (ed.): Commentaires sur le Mahabhasya de Patañjah et 
le Pradipa de Kaiyata. Mahabhasya Pradipa vyakhyanam, adhyaya 1, pada 1, 
ahmka 1-4. (Publications de l'Institut Français d'Indologie, No. 51, 1.) xxiii, 
397 pp. Pondichéry: Institut Frangais d'Indologie, 1973. 

M. S. NARASIMHACHARYA (ed.) and MAR-CLAUDE Porcuer (tr): Raghavayada- 
viya, par Venkatadhvarin. (Publications de l'Institut Français d'Indologie, 
No. 46.) 131 pp. Pondichéry: Institut Francais d'Indologie, 1972. 

'"SEYYED Hossern Nasr: Ideals and realities of Islam. Second edition. 188 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1975. £2.95. 

Louis L. ORLIN (ed.): Janus: essays in ancient and modern studies. xxv, 255 pp. 
Ann Arbor: Center for Coórdination of Ancient and Modern Studies, University 
of Michigan, [1975]. $3.50. 

Roger K. Pacer (tr.): Indonesia accuses! Soekarno’s defence oration in the political 
trial of 1930. (Oxford in Asia Historical Memoirs.) lxxx, 153 pp. Kuala Lumpur, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1975. £12.95. 

Fanny Panks: Wanderings.of a pilgrim in search of the picturesque. (Oxford in 
Asia Historical Reprints from Pakistan.) 2 vols.: 1, 493 pp., front., 27 plates; 
xx, 529 pp., front., 21 plates. Karachi, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1975. £30. 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER: Mysticism in the world's religions. viu, 210 pp. London: 
Sheldon Press, 1976. £4.95. 

J. D. Pearson and Ann Wats (comp.): Index Islamicus: fourth supplement 
(part 17), 1974-1975. xvi, 109 pp. London: Mansell, [1976]. £4. 

JAN PLuviER: South-East Asia from colonialism to independence. xxi, 571 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1974. .£15.75. 

PRABHAVANANDA and CHRISTOPHER IsHERWOOD (tr.: The song of God: Bhava- 
gadgita. [Reprinted.] (Everyman’s Library, No. 495.) [vi], 187 pp. London: 
Dent, 1975. £3.20. 
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B. RAMAKRISHNA Reppy and others: Kuvi phonetic reader, [by] B. Ramakrishna * 
Reddy, Susheela P. Upadhyaya, Joy Reddy. (CIIL Phonetic Reader Series, 11.) 
xi, 77 pp. + 4 pp. errata. Mysore: Central Institute of Indian Languages, 1974. 
Rs, 6. 

RamasHray Roy: The uncertain verdict: a study of the 1969 elections in four 
Indian states. Revised edition. xv, 297 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University of 
California Press, 1975. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. £7.80.) 

ANIL SamartH: Shivaji and the Indian national movement: saga of a living legend. 
xv, 160 pp. Bombay, New Delhi: Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd., [1975]. 
Rs. 30. 

Ropert A. SCALAPINO: Asia and the road ahead: issues for the major powers. 
x, 387 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University of California Press, [01975]. $10.95. > 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £7.10.) 

A. SogAnPÉ: Kalidasa-lexicon. Vol. ır. References and concordance of quotations. 
Parts 1-11. (Rijksuniversiteit te Gent. Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit van 
de Letteren en Wijsbegeerte, 1599—160e Afi.) xvii, 276; xiv, 253 pp. Brugge: 
* De Tempel’, 1975. Bel. fr. 2600. 

U. P. Suan and G. H. Buarr (ed.): The Vülmiki-Ramayama: critical edition. 
Vol. vir, Uttarakanda, Fasc. 3, edited by U. P. Shah. Cover-title, 505-666, [v], 54, 
lvipp., 7 plates. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1975. 

S. R. SHARDA: Sufi thought: its development in Panjab and its impact on Panjabi 
literature from Baba Farid to 1850 4.D. xxiv, 288 pp. New Delhi: Munshiram 
Mansharlal, 1974. Rs. 50. 

H. DANIL SwrTH: A descriptive bibliography of the printed texts of the Paficara--~ 
tragama. Vol. 1. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 158.) xxxv, 560 pp. Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1975. Rs. 50. 

MARGARET SMITH: The way of the mystics: the early Christian mystics and the rise 
of the Sifts. [Reprint of Studies in early mysticism in the Near and Middle East.] 
xii, 276 pp. London: Sheldon Press, 1976. £2.95. 

EsrHER A. SoLoMON: The commentaries of the Samkhya kürika—a study. xii, 
216 pp. Ahmedabad: Gujarat University, 1974. Rs. 7. 

M. V. SREEDHAR: Naga pidgin: a sociolinguistic study of inter-lingual communica- 
tion pattern in Nagaland. (CIIL Occasional Monograph Series, 8.) xi, 239 pp., 
map. Mysore: Central Institute of Indian Languages, 1974. Rs. 10. 

GANESH UMAKANT Tuite: Sacrifice in the Brahmana-texts. [vii], 350 pp. Poona: 
University of Poona, 1975. Rs. 30. 

Vision and revision in Arab society, 1974. (Center for the Study of the Modern 
Arab World, St. Joseph's University, Beirut. CEMAM Reports, Vol. 2.) x, 184 pp. 
Beirut: Dar el-Mashreq Publishers, [1975]. (Distributed by Librairie Orientale, 
Beirut. $5.60.) 

J. D. J. WAARDENBURG: Zien met anderman’s ogen. 30 pp: Den Haag, Parijs: 
Mouton, [1975]. Guilders 7.50. 

Witt1am Watson: Realistic style in the art of Han and T'ang China. (Ferens 
Inaugural Lecture.) [iv], 24 pp., 16 plates. Hull: University of Hull, 1975. £1. 

FRANoES WiLsON (ed. and tr.): The love of Krishna: the Krsnakarnamrta of 
Lilasuka Bilvamatigala. (Haney Foundation Series, 14.) ix, 463 pp. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, [1975]. $30. 

Mattory WoBER: Psychology in Africa. xi, 247 pp. London: International 
African Institute, 1975. i 

Leon I. Yuprin: Escape into siege: a survey of Israeli literature today. (The 
Littman Library of Jewish Civilization.) ix, 197 pp. London and Boston: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974. £3.75. 


Migrants of the Mountains 
The Cultural Ecology of the Blue Miao of 
Thailand 


W. R. Geddes 


The Miao are the most numerous of the hill tribes of Northern 
Thailand. A remote and colourful people, they have in recent times ~ 
appeared unwillingly on the political stage: because of their 
migratory habits which do not respect political boundaries and their 
involvement with opium growing, they have been branded as — : 
‘insurgents ° by the government of Thailand and Laos. On the basis 
of his field-work among the Miao and his official dealings.with the 
Government of Thailand, Proféssor Geddes has written an 
authoritative and wide-ranging study which will be welcomed by 
anthropologists generally and by all students of South-East Asia in 
particular. £8.50 


The Rise of Modern China 


Immanuel C. Y. Hsü 


This new edition has a fuller coverage of the Chinese People's 
Republic emphasizing the Cultural Revolution and its aftermath, the 
fall of Lin Piao, the Tenth Party Congress of August 1973 and its 
impact on the new power structure, the Sino-American détente, and 
the triangular relations of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and China. 
Second edition £9.75 


Kurrachee 
Past, Present and Future 


Alexander F. Baillie 


Originally published in 1890, this book is an account of the city and 
port of Karachi as seen some fifty years after the British occupation 
of Sind in 1839. This reprint retains the original maps and 
photographs. Illustrated £12.95 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


Witchcraft, Oracles, and 
Magic Among the Azande . 
Abridged with an introduction by Eva Gillies 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard 


This acknowledged masterpiece has been abridged to make it more 
accessible to students. In an extensive introduction Eva Gillies ' 
presents the case for the relevance of the book to modern 
anthropologists. Sbe also describes the social and political 
organization of the Azande at the-time the book was written, to 
enable the modern reader to place it in its contemporary context. 
Paper covers £2 


Oxford University Press 


The Traditional History of the 
Jie of Uganda 
J. E. Lamphear | | 


This book is the first attempt to reconstruct the pre-colonial history of the 
Jie of Uganda, and the first detailed historical study of any of the Central 
Paranilotic-speaking peoples of Karamoja District, Uganda, neighbouring 
areas of north-western Kenya, and the southern Sudan. The central theme 
is the development of the Jie political community from c. A.D. 1720 to 1915. 
The reconstruction has been based primarily on Jie oral traditions, and 
compared with those from neighbouring societies in other parts of Karamoja 
District and Turkana District, Kenya. £9.75 Oxford Studies in African 

. Affairs 


Chiefs and Clerics _ 
Abdul Bokar Kan and the History of 
Futa Toro, 1853-1891 


David Robinson 


Set in Futa Toro, or the middle valley of the Senegal River, Chiefs and 
Clerics begins with the struggle for hegemony between the French under , 
Faidherbe and the Tikolor reformer, al-hajj Umar Tal. Using oral as well 
as Arabic and French archival sources, the author explains the continuing 
influence of the Umarian movement, Futa’s links with Senegalese trade and 
politics, and Abdul Bokar’s careful blend of resistance to and cooperation 
with the French. Illustrated £7.50 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


wh mM TY Li Li 


Kings and Kinsmen 
Early Mbundu States in Angola 
Joseph C. Miller 


How small-scale and decentralized African political institutions developed 
into the large kingdoms so prominent in early African history has puzzled 
anthropologists and historians alike. This book approaches the question 
from a historical perspective. It is based on the early history of the Mbundu 
of north-western Angola, and interprets oral histories and Portuguese 
documentation with sensitivity to African ideologies and kinship systems. 
£9.50 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


Zulu Zion 
And some Swazi Zionists 
Bengt Sundkler uu , 


Bengt Sundkler's Bantu Prophets in South Africa has become widely known 
as a pioneering work in the life and ideology of Independent African 
Churches. In this new study he interprets them from a different point of 
view, and has concentrated on the history and the leading personalities of 
some of the churches, including that of the famous Isaiah Shembe. The 
difference in time and perspective between the earlier book and this new 
volume throws up challenging questions concerning the South African 
Church movement as a whole. £8 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


Oxford University Press 
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The 
Autobiography 
of Emperor Haile 
Sellassie | 


‘My Life and Ethiopia's Progress’ 
1892-1937 


Translated and annotated by 
Edward Ullendorff 


Emperor Haile Sellassie was the dominant influence in 
Ethiopia throughout the twentieth century. He dictated 
this autobiography during his sojourn at Bath in 1937, 
while his country was under Fascist occupation, but it 
was not published until the Amharic original appeared 
early in 1973. The Emperor describes his life between. 
1892 and 1936, which falls broadly into three main 
periods: his youth and the assumption of ever more 
important functions of state; the regency and foreign 
travel as well as relations with the west; the assumption 
of the crown in 1930 and the growing danger of war 
leading to the events of 1935-36. The most touching 
aspect of Haile Sellassie's childhood 1s- his close 
relationship with his father, Ras Makonnen, which is 
beautifully described. In its political and intellectual 
texture the book is the product of the 1930s, and the 
present translation is intended to reflect the thought 
categories and flavour of the Amharic original. It is 
therefore of interest to students of Ethiopia's national 
language as well as for the subject-matter itself.. 
Ilustrated £6 School of Oriental and African Studies 
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2 The Path of Purification 
A Classic Textbook of Buddhist Psychology — . 
BHADANTACARIYA BUDDHAGHOSA : 
Translated from the Pali by Bikkhu Nyanamoli 
: Foreword by Chógyam Trungpa 
This Buddhist classic systematically summarizes and interprets the 
teachings of the Buddha contained in the oldest and most authentic 
record of the Buddha's words.  . 
In two volumes, paper, each about £2.75 


Philosophy and Psychology in the Abhidharma 
X ‘HERBERT V.:GUENTHER:- 

The study of the Abhidharma is indispensable for understanding the 

history of Buddhist philosophy. This book gives a synoptic view of the 

significance of the Abhidharma as presented by the Theravidins and 

brought. to its climax by the Vaibhasikas and Yogacara-Vijnanovadins. 

£4.50; now available in paperback, about £2.75 


An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism ' - 
SHASHI BHUSHAN DASGUPTA .- 
Foreword by Herbert V. Guenther 
| This book, first published in India, bases its account of Tantric 
Buddhism on considerable study of a number of important texts, many 
of them unpublished manuscripts in old Nepalese script. Paper £1.95 


The Dawn of Tantra 
HERBERT V. GUENTHER and CHÓGYAM TRUNGPA 


For the first time in a single volume, two outstanding specialists present 
their views on the ae of Buddhist Tantra. 
' Illustrated, £3. 95, paper £1.75 


Visual Dharma 


The Buddhist Art of Tibet 
CHÓGYAM TRUNGPA 


This book is an introduction to the symbolism of the art of Tantric 
Buddhism, and gives an account of the development and inspiration of 
Tibetan art, its methods and its social context. 

55 illustrations in colour and black-and-white, paper £3.95 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead. 


The Great Liberation Through Hearing in the Bardo 
A New Translation with commentary by 


FRANCESCA FREMANTLE and, CHOGYAM TRUNGPA . 


Thé Bardo Thótról is a Tibetan Buddhist scripture of the Nyingma or 
old tradition. It concerns the nature of the mind and its projections 
which seem to exist objectively and inhabit the external world. The 
commentary explains the meaning of the symbolism and its application 
to everyday life as well as to after death. The cloth edition is bound in 
silk and includes colour plates. ' 4llustrated £6.95, paper £2 


A list of new Shambhala books is available from Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Broadway House, Newtown Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, 
RG9 1EN. 


ROUTLEDGE 


Acquisitions from the Third World 
Papers of the LIBER seminar 17-19 September 1973 
Edited by D. A. Clarke £5.95 


African Books in Print 

An index by author, title and subject 

English language and African languages 

Edited by Hans M. Zell £15.50 


Bibliography of Arabic Linguistics 
By M. H. Bakalla £13.95 


A Bibliography of Pre-Islamic Persia 
Edited by J. D. Pearson £15.00 


British Society for Middle Eastern Studies: 
Bulletin 

Edited by J. D. Latham 

Twice yearly Paper Annual subscription: 
U.K. £6.00; U.S. $14.00; Elsewhere £6.50 


Index Islamicus 

A catalogue of articles on Islamic subjects in periodicals and 
other collective publications 

Compiled by J. D. Pearson and Others 

Four cloth volumes covering 1906-70, £35.00 the set. Five 
updating paper volumes covering 1971-75, £17.50 the set. 
All volumes available individually. 


International African Bibliography 

Current books, articles and papers in African studies 
Edited at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London under the direction of J. D. Pearson, 
in association with the International African Institute 
Quarterly — Paper — Annualsubscription: 

U.K. £7.50; U.S. $21.00; Elsewhere £8.50 


The Manuscript Catalogue of the Library of the 
Royal Commonwealth Society 
Edited by Donald H. Simpson £7.50 


The T. L. Yüan Bibliography of Western Writings 
on Chinese Artand Archaeology 
Edited by Harrie A. Vanderstappen £35.00 


Union Catalogue of Asian Publications 

Edited by David E. Hall at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London 

Four volumes covering 1965-70, £155.00 the set. Updating 
supplement covering 1971, £40.00. 
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Monograph Series 


21. Proscribed Chinese Writing 
A text book for students of the modern Chinese language 
ROBERT TUNG (Editor). 306 pp. £4.50. 


22. Behind Poverty 
The social formation in a Tamil village 
GoRAN DJURFELDT and STAFFAN LINDBERG. 340 pp. £4-50. 


23. Pills against Poverty 
A study of the introduction of Western medicine in a Tamil village 
GORAN DJURFELDT and STAFFAN LINDBERG. 232 pp. £5-50. 


24. Monks and Magic 
An analysis of religious ceremonies in Central Thailand 
BAREND JAN TERWIEL. 304 pp. £4-50. 


25. A Village Ordination 
A translation with notes of the 1971 prize poem in Thai 
THONGYOY WORAKAWINTO and T. H. SiL.cock. 264 pp. £3:50. 


26. Mandarins and Merchants 
‘ A China agency of the early nineteenth century 
WANG EANG CHEONG. 260 pp. £4-00 
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Sug, the Trickster who Fooled the Monk 
A northern Thai tale in the trickster-cycle with vocabulary 
VIGGO BRuN. 180 pp. £3-00. 


14. Pali Buddhist Texts 
A simple and practical introduction to the Pali language 
RUNE JOHANSSON. . New edition. 160 pp. £4-00 


15. Proto-Austronesian 
A critical survey of this family of Asian-Oceanic languages 
Orro CHRISTIAN DAHL. New edition. 148 pp. £3-75. 
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FROM IMAMIYYA TO ITHNA-‘ASHARIYYA 


By ETAN KOHLBERG 
In memoriam Richard Walzer 


The Imami Shi't theory of the imamate evolved gradually during the first 
Islamic century and was given a definitive shape in the middle of the second/ 
eighth century by Hisham b. al-Hakam.! For the next 100 years or so, until 
the death in 260/874 of the eleventh Imam, al-Hasan al-‘Askari, no significant 
changes seem to have been introduced. Only in the mid-fourth/tenth century 
does a major addition appear in the form of a doctrine: it is the belief that 
there are 12 Imàms, the last of whom remains in a state of concealment 
(ghayba) until his ultimate return as Mahdi, or Qa'im. This ghayba is divided 
into two periods: a shorter, ‘ lesser’ ghayba (al-ghayba al-sughra), lasting from 
260/874 to 329/941, during which the Imam was represented on earth by four 
successive safīrs; and a longer, ' greater’ ghayba (al-ghayba al-kubra), whose 
duration is known only to God. It is this doctrine which distinguishes Twelver 
Shi‘ism from the earlier Imamiyya,? and it is worth examining in some detail 
its origins and the main stages of its development. 


The earliest evidence for the belief in a line of 12 Imams is to be found in 
heresiographical literature. The Kitab firag al-shi‘a of al-Hasan b. Miisa 
al-Nawbakhti and the Kwab al-magalat wa 'l-firaq of Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah al-Qummi 
(both completed around 900) end with a description of the subdivisions, or 
sects, into which the Shii community split after the death of al-Hasan al-' Askart. 
The accounts in the two sources sometimes differ;? yet with regard to the 


1 See the article ‘ Hishim b. al-Hakam ', by W. Madelung, in E, second ed. 

2 W. Montgomery Watt (‘The Rafidites: a preliminary study’, Oriens, xvi, 1963, 119 f.) 
has pointed out that the term ‘Imamiyya’ occurs in a Zaydi source used by Abū 'l-Hasan 
al-Ash'ari (d. 324/935-6) (Magàlat al-islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1929-33, 64), and has 
suggested that it was first employed before 850. This suggestion, appears to be corroborated 
by an additional source, the Kitab nagd al-‘uthmaniyya by the Baghdadi Mu'tazili Abū Ja‘far 
al-Iskafi (d. 240/854). At one point al-Iskafi dissociates himself from the Imümiyya whose 
obduracy, he says, leads them to ‘deny well-known things’ (The text is reprinted from Ibn 
Abi 'l-Hadid's Sharh nahj al-balagha at the end of al-Jabiz's Kitab al-‘uthmaniyya, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Salàm Muhammad Harin, Cairo, 1374/1955, 318). The terms qat'iyya and ahl al-nasaq (the 
latter used almost exclusively by al-Nàshi' al-Akbar (d. 293/906); see J. van Ess, Fruhe 
mu'tazilitische Háresiographie, Beirut, 1971, 28 f.) are older and broader than ' Imamiyya’. The 
term ' Ithna-‘ashariyya ’ was probably first used around 1000. It does not appear in the Fihrist of 
the Imami Ibn al-Nadim (d’ 380/990) (cf. R. Sellheim, Israel Oriental Studies, 11, 1972, 428-32), but 
is employed by the rabidly anti-Shi‘i ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdà&di (d. 429/1037) to refer to a sub- 
seotion of the Im&miyya (al-Farg bayna `l-firaq, ed. Muhammad Muhyi 'l-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
Cairo, 1384/1964, 23, 64). With the increasing predominance of the Twelvers, the terms * Imà- 
miyya’ and ‘Ithna-‘ashariyya’ gradually became synonymous (see I. Friedlaender, *'The 
heterodoxies of the Shiites in the presentation of Ibn Hazm ', JAOS, xxrx, 1908, 151). 

3 For a detailed analysis of the relationship of the two sources, see W. Madelung, * Bemer- 
kungen zur imamitischen Firaq-Literatur ’, Der Islam xL, 1-2, 1967, 37 ff. 
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most important of these sects, the Imamiyya, al-Nawbakhti and Sa'd b. 
‘Abdallah are in essential agreement: they portray its members as believing 
that al-Hasan al-‘Askari had died (and had neither disappeared nor been 
resurrected), leaving behind an heir who was in hiding at the time of writing, 
but who would reappear at some future point in time.* The concern of the 
Imamis at this stage is to prove, partly by reliance on the precedent of the 
Prophet,® that an Imàm may go into hiding in times of danger; but there is 
no clear statement to the effect that this period of concealment might be 
prolonged beyond the life-span of an ordinary person, and hence no attempt 
to explain such a phenomenon by reference to the mu'ammarün (i.e. “ those 
whose life has been prolonged by God °’), as was to be done later by Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali b. Bábawayhi (d. 381/991) and others. Other salient features of 
Twelver Shï“ doctrine are also absent from these two texts: for example, the 
possibility of two ghaybas is not mentioned; no explicit reference is made to 
the fact that with al-Hasan al-‘Askari’s son the number of Imàms has reached 
12, nor is there any indication as to the particular significance which that 
number might have. Finally, it is by no means clear from this description of 
Imàmi beliefs that the name of the twelfth Imam had yet been agreed upon ; 
it is simply stated that this name is a secret not to be divulged. Only the 
members of another sect? identified him as Mubammad.? The Imamiyya 
must at any rate have accepted this identification quite early, since they are 
described by al-Ash'ari in his Magalat al-islamiyyin as believing that Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan is the hidden Imàm.? Except for this detail there are no 
substantial differences between al-Ash‘ari’s description of their teachings and 
that of al-Nawbakhti and Sa'd b. ‘Abdallah. 

Indirect confirmation for the absence of a specifically Twelver Sh 13 doctrine 
at the time of al-‘Askari’s death is provided by the contemporary Imami 
sources themselves. The Imami scholar Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Saffar 


4 AI-Nawbakhti, Kitab firaq al-shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931, 90-3; Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah, 
Kitab al-maqalat wa 'l-firaq, ed. M. J. Mashkür, Tehran, 1383/1963, 102-6. 

5 See Sa'd b. ‘Abdallah, op. cit., 103. 

8 cf. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, 11. Das Kitáb al-Mu‘ammarin des 
Abi Hátim al-Sijistánt, Leiden, 1899, pp. Ixii-Ixix. 

? The sixth in al-Nawbakhti's list (op. cit., 84 f£), the eleventh in the Kitāb al-magalat wa 
' [-firaq (114). 

8 According to the Kitab firag al-shi‘a, Muhammad was two years old when his father died ; 
the information in the Kitab al-maqülàt wa 'l-firag is that he was grown up (baligh) at the time 
(loc. oit.). 

9 Al-Ash‘ari, op. cit., 17 f., 30. Al-Ash‘ari (ibid., 14) also mentions a sect of ghulat who believe 
in the same 12 persons but who claim that God resides in each of them. It should be noted that 
while all Twelver Shi; doctors agree that Muhammad b. al-Hasan is the hidden Imam, there 
are traditions according to which it is forbidden to mention his name (see e.g. al-Kulini, Usil 
al-kafi, ed. ‘Ali Akbar al-Ghaffari, Tehran, 1375/1955-6-1377/1957-8, 1, 332 £.). This principle, 
however, was not universally observed (cf. e.g. Ibn Bübawayhi, A Sh'ite creed, trans. Asaf A. A. 
Fyzee, London, 1942, 98). An attempt at harmonization is made by explaining that the Qa’im 
has two names: one, Ahmad, is made known, and the other, Muhammad, remains a seoret. 
See Muhsin al-K&shàni, al-Nawadir fi jam‘ al-ahadith, Tehran, 1380/1960, 148. 
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al-Qummi (d. 290/903), for example, compiled in his Basa@’tr al-darajat traditions 
on the virtues of the Imams; yet he fails to quote any traditions on the ghayba 
or the 12 Imams. One of al-Saffar's teachers, Abii Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Khalid al-Barqi (d. 274/887 or 280/893), known particularly for his Kitab 
al-mahasin, provides us with similar negative information. In the first section 
of that book, entitled Kitab al-ashkal wa 'l-qarà'in, he quotes traditions dealing 
with the significance of various numbers; !! yet he is content with citing tradi- 
tions on the numbers 3 to 10, and does not deem it necessary to proceed up to 
the number 12. By contrast, the Kitab al-khisal of Ibn Babawayhi, which is 
devoted entirely to traditions of this kind, and which reaches up to mà ba'd 
al-alf ‘ over a thousand ’, has a lengthy chapter on the number 12, comprising 
mainly traditions on the 12 Imams." Moreover, al-Barqi quotes a well-known 
Imami tradition, in which al-Khidr meets ‘Ali and his son al-Hasan and reveals 
to them the names of the Imāms; 1? but in the version cited by al-Bargi, 
unlike other (and probably later) versions of this tradition, al-Khidr mentions 
by name only ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn; the traditionist adds, ‘ and he 
counted every last one of them (hatta ata ‘ala akhirihim) ', but the names or 
the number of Imams who are to follow al-Husayn are not specified. The 
Kitab al-mahasin and the Basa'ér al-darajat were compiled either before or 
shortly after the beginning of al-ghayba al-sughra. The absence of specifically 
Twelver Shi beliefs from these works probably means that belief in 12 Imams 
had not yet been formulated as an Imàmi tenet. 

The situation, however, must have changed quite rapidly; for in the 
Tafsir by “Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. 307/919), the Khidr-tradition appears 
already with the names of all 12 Imams.'* The culmination of this process is 
reached with the Usül al-kaf? of Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Ya'qüb al-Kulini 
(d. 329/941), where all the basic ingredients of Twelver Shi'i theory may be 
found.4 That theory, it may be added, had a direct bearing on certain 
eschatological traditions which speak of 12 Mahdis who would succeed the 
* original’ Qà'1m.15 


10 Al-Barqi, Kitab al-mahasin, ed. Jalal al-Din al-Husayni al-Muhaddith, Tehran, 1370/ 
1950-1, 3-16. 

1! [bn Babawayhi, Kitéb al-khisal, Najaf, 1391/1971, 436-61. 

12 Al-Barqi, op. cit., 332 f. 

18 “Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir, ed. Tayyib al-Müsawi al-Jaza'iri, Najaf, 1386/1966—7— 
1387/1967-8, 1r, 44 f. 

14 See especially al-Kulini, op. cit., 1, 328 ff., 525 ff. The Khidr-tradition appears on p. 525 f., 
and. traditions on two concealments on p. 339 f. 

15 See Ibn Babawayhi, Ikmāl al-din, Tehran 1301/1883-4, 204, cited by al-Majlisi, Bihar 
al-amwür [= Bihar], [Persia], 1305/1887-8-1315/1897-8, xu, 236; Abi Ja‘far al-Tüsi, Kitab 
al-ghayba, ed. Āghā Buzurg al-Tihrani, Najaf, 1385/1965-6, 285, cited in Bihar, xm, 237; 
Muhsin al-Kashani, op. cit., 199 f. And of. Kitab Muhammad b. al- Muthannà, in. al-Usül al- 
arba‘u mi'a, MS Tehran University, no. 962, fol. 63b (where the Qa’im is said to be followed by 
11 Mahdis). Al-Majlisi (loc. cit.) suggests two possible interpretations of these traditions: the 
12 Mahdis might be the Prophet and the 11 Imàms, whose rule would follow that of the Qà'im ; 
or else these Mahdis might be the legatees (awsiyaG') of the Qa'im, who would provide guidance 
to the community with the other Imams who will have come back to earth (raja‘i). 
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Yet even after the compilation of al-Kulini’s monumental work, scholars 
occasionally had to contend with internal resistance to Twelver Shi tenets. 
This resistance did not as a rule stem from hard-liners who insisted on the 
concrete continuance of the imamate in the person of the dead Im&üm's brother 
Ja'far; for reasons to which I shall return later, hardly anyone seems to have 
clamoured for an Imam here and now. The difficulty lay rather in the position 
of the Shi'i duaf’, who did not wish to antagonize the Sunni majority by 
advancing odious theories, and in that of rank-and-file Shi^is, who were puzzled 
by the novelty of the situation. Their unease is reflected in the introductions 
to three works written in the middle or latter half of the fourth/tenth century- 
The first is the Kitab al-ghayba by al-Kulini’s pupil Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim al-Nu‘mani (d. 360/971), which was completed in 342/953.16 
Al-Nu‘maz.* complains that most Shi'is of his generation are uncertain of the 
identity of the present Imam or have doubts as to his disappearance. He 
attributes these doubts to ignorance, to the pernicious influence of ' vain liars 
(ahl al-zukhruf wa ’l-batil) °, and to the attractions of worldly life and success, 
which draw people away from the path of truth." Al-Nu‘mani does not 
identify the ‘ vain liars’ by name; but one can see what he is likely to have 
had in mind by consulting another work, the Kifayat al-athar ft ’l-nusts “ala 
l-a’ imma 'l-ithnay ‘ashar ‘ A sufficiency of traditions concerning the designation 
of the twelve Imams’ of al-Khazzaz al-Razi al-Qummi (d. 381/991), one of 
Ibn Babawayhi’s pupils. In his introduction !? al-Khazzaz explains that he 
was impelled to write the work because some Shi'is whose religious knowledge 
was weak or only moderate (or, whose Shi‘ism was lukewarm and whose 
knowledge moderate) (qawman min du'afaà al-shi‘a wa-mutawassitihim fi 
'l-*lm) had let themselves be swayed by Mu‘tazili arguments against the 
12 Imams. Some of these Shi'is said that the delegation of authority (nass) to 
the Imàms could not be conclusively proved (min jiha yugqta‘u 'l-udhr biha) ; 
others went further and claimed that there were no traditions on the authority 
of the Sahaba concerning the delegation of authority to the Imams. Al-Khazzaz 
considers the correction of such fallacious views an urgent task. 

The third and best-known work of this period on the subject of the ghayba 
is Ibn Babawayhi’s Ikmal (kamal) al-din wa-itmam (tamam) al-ni‘ma. In the 
opening section of the book Ibn Babawayhi reports that on his way back from 
a visit to the shrine of the eighth Imam, ‘Ali al-Rida, he stayed in Naysabür 
and found that many perplexed Shi'is were turning to him with questions 
about the ghayba. That experience spurred him on to compose a work in which 
the truth about the subject would be revealed and elucidated.” 

In attempting to prove the validity of the doctrine of the 12 Imams, these 


16 See al-Nu‘mani, Kitab al-ghayba, Tehran, 1318/1900—1, 2. 

1? ibid., 4 f. 

18 Al-Khazzaz al-Razi, Kifayat al-athar, [Persia], 1300/1888, 289. 
1? Ibn B&bawayhi, op. cit., 3 ff. 
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early Twelver Shit authors (closely followed by writers of later generations) 
relied on four main methods. 
(a) Arguments from the Qur'ün. Quranic passages in which the number 12 
occurs naturally became an object of interest for Shi't commentators. The fifth 
Imam Muhammad al-Bāqir (d. 114/732 or 117/735), for example, is said to 
have interpreted the verse, ‘ Twelve is the number of the months with God’ 
(Qur'àn 1x, 36), as referring to the 12 Imāms.? And the sixth Imam, Ja‘far 
al-Gadiq (d. 148/765), is said to have declared: ‘ The night consists of 12 hours 
and so does the day; the year consists of 12 months; the Imams are 12 in 
number and so are the guarantors (nuqaba’); #1 ‘Ali is one of 12 hours, and 
this is the meaning of the verse, “ No, they have declared the hour to be a lie; 
we have prepared for their likes a burning fire " (Qur'àn xxv, 11) ’.%2 
(b) Arguments from Shit tradition. The relevant traditions may be broadly 
divided into two categories: first, traditions according to which there existed 
already during the Prophet’s lifetime several documents in which the names of 
the 12 Imàms were detailed. One of these documents is the tablet (lawh) 
which the Companion Jabir b. ‘Abdallah allegedly saw at Fatima’s house.?? 
Another is a scroll (sahifa) given to ‘Ali by the Prophet, which is said to have 
consisted of 12 sections, each sealed by a separate seal. The Prophet instructed 
"Ali to break open the first seal and act in accordance with the instructions in 
the underlying section ; then the process would be repeated with each succeeding 
Imam.™ A third document, supposedly written 2,000 years before the creation 
of Adam, was allegedly retrieved by Ja‘far al-Sadig from the date of a palm- 
tree which he had planted. The document included the shahdda, as well as the 
names of the 12 Imams.*?5 

The second category consists of numerous traditions in which the Prophet 
speaks of the 12 Imams who will follow him. Many of these traditions are 
conveniently grouped together in al-Majlisi’s Behar al-anwar.2* In some versions 
of the Ghadir Khumm tradition 2’ the Prophet refers to the imamate of ‘All, 
al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and nine descendants of al-Husayn.?? The 12 Imams are 
variously referred to as ‘ the rightly guided (al-rashidün al-muhtadün) ’, ‘ those 


20 Al-Nu‘mani, op. cit., 41. See also al-Tüsi, op. cit., 96. The Shi‘i scholar Muhammad 
Husayn. al-Tab&tab&' expresses reservations about the soundness of this exegesis. See his 
al-Mizan fi tafsir al-Qur'ün, xx, Tehran, 1379/1959-60, 286. 

?! Referring either to the 12 Israelites mentioned in Qur’an v, 12, or to the 12 Companions 
chosen by Muhammad. See Ibn Babawayhi, Kitab al-khisal, 463 f. 

#2 Al-Nu‘mani, op. cit., 40. 

23 ibid., 29-31; Ibn Babawayhi, Ikmàál al-din, 179f.; the references in my article ‘ An 
unusual Shit tsndd °’, Israel Oriental Studies, v, 1975, p. 144, n. 10. 

24 A]-Nu*mani, op. cit., 24. 

26 ibid., 42. 

26 Bihàr, 1x, 120 ff. See also Ibn Babawayhi, Kitab al-khisal, 445 ft. 

?' See the article ‘Ghadir Khumm’, by L. Veccia Vaglieri, in EI, second ed. The most 
exhaustive treatment of the subject from a Shi'i point of view is that of ‘Abd al-Husayn Ahmad 
al-Amini in his al-Ghadir fi "l-kitáb wa ’l-sunna wa 'l-adab, Tehran, 1372/1952-3. 
~~ 28 Al-Nu‘mani,’op. cit., 33. 
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to whom the angels speak (al-muhaddathün) ’, ‘ the legatees (al-awsiya’) ', and 
so forth. 

(c) Arguments from Sunni tradition. For obvious polemical reasons, it was 
especially important for Shi‘ authors to be able to buttress their doctrine of 
12 Im&ms by quoting Sunni material Particularly popular in this respect is 
the tradition in which the Prophet is quoted as declaring: ‘There will be 
twelve successors (khalifa) (or commanders, amir) after my death, all of them 
from Quraysh’. This tradition, which exists in several variants, is usually 
quoted on the authority of Jabir b. Samura (d. 66/686), though ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Umar (d. 73/693) and other Companions are also cited.? Al-Khazzaz quotes 
this and similar traditions on the authority of Companions renowned for their 
pro-‘Alid attitude, such as Salman al-Farisi,2° Jabir b. 'Abdallàih,? and 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yamán,?? but he also cites as authorities ‘Umar, “‘Uthman, 
Abii Hurayra, and ‘A’isha, all of whom are regarded by Shi? traditionists as 
fierce anti-Alids.? The conclusion drawn by fourth/tenth century Shi'i 
writers is clear: the authority of all 12 Imams derives from a direct delegation 
of power by Muhammad. When speaking about the successors, the Prophet 
could not have meant any temporal rulers (mulük), since there have been 
many more than 12 such rulers from the time of ‘Ali to the writers’ present day ; 
he must therefore have been referring to the Imams, who are indeed his 
successors on earth.9* 

(d) Arguments from the Bible and Jewish tradition. Reliance on Biblical passages 
and on Jewish and Christian tradition figured prominently in Muslim literature 
from the earliest period, despite varying degrees of opposition from within the 
Muslim camp.® The Shi‘is were not less active than other Islamic sects in 
searching for Biblical quotations—real or spurious—to promote the validity of 
a particular belief.2° The doctrine of the 12 Imims is no exception. Al-Nu‘mani, 
for instance, sets out to defend it by basing himself on al-svfr al-awwal (i.e. 
Genesis). He cites a statement by al-Hasan b. Sulayman, a Jewish scholar 
from Arrajan, to the effect that Ishmael was also called Mad. This is a 
supposedly Hebrew word meaning ‘the praised one (muhammad) ’, and it is 


29 ibid., 48 f.; Ibn Babawayhi, Ikmal al-din, 149-67; idem, Kitab al-khisal, 436-45; in 
general Bihar, rx, 128 ff. For contemporary Shi‘I works consult, e.g., ‘Ali Yazdi al-Ha’iri, [lzam 
al-nasib fi ithbat hujjat al-ghà ib, Tehran, 1351/1932-3, 75 ff.; Muhammad al-Husayn Al Kashif 
al-Ghit&', Asl al-shi‘a wa-usiluhd, Najaf, 1369/1950, 99. 

30 Al-Khazzaz, op. cit., 293 f., cited in Bihar, 1x, 141-4. 

31 Al-Khazzaz, op. cit., 294-7, whence Bihar, 1x, 145. 

82 Al-Khazzaz, op. cit., 305. 

33 ibid., 298 ff. Al-Majlisi criticizes al-Khazzüz for ‘ mixing Imàmi traditions with those of 
the opponents °, and declares that in the Bihar only reliable traditions are quoted (Bihar, x, 12). 

34 A]-Nu'màni, op. cit., 49. In Shi‘i traditions the Imams are often referred to as khulafa’, 
or khulafa allah fi ardihi. See, e.g., al-Kulini, op. cit., 1, 193 f. 

35 See F. Rosenthal, * The influence of the Biblical tradition on Muslim historiography ’, in 
B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.), Historians of the Middle Hast, London, 1962, 35-45; M. J. Kister, 
* Haddithi ‘an bani isr@Vila wa-la haraja’, Israel Oriental Studies, x1, 1972, 215-39. 

36 For some examples see Kister, art. cit., 222 f., 232, 233. 
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therefore also the Hebrew form of the Prophet’s name.?' Once it is established 
that Ishmael and Muhammad share an identical name, it is easy to see how the 
same idea may be applied to Ishmael’s sons and Muhammad’s descendants. 
And indeed, al-Hasan b. Sulayman enumerates the names of the 12 sons of 
Ishmael 3? and explains that these also refer to the 12 Im&ms.?? When asked 
where (literally, in which sēra) these names occur, he (erroneously) mentions 
Mishlé Sulayman, i.e. the Book of Proverbs. As further evidence, al-Hasan also 
quotes the passage, ‘I have heard your prayer for Ishmael. I have blessed him 
and will make him fruitful. I will multiply his descendants; he shall be father 
of twelve princes, and I will raise a great nation from him’ (Gen. xvii, 20).4 
Three other Jews subsequently confirm the genuineness of these quotations 
and support the interpretations given to them by al-Hasan b. Sulayman.” 

Elsewhere it is claimed that quite a few Jews know that the names of the 
Imams appear in the Torah; but these Jews refuse to acknowledge this 
publicly, either because they do not wish to admit the superiority of Islam, or 
because they fear the reaction of their co-religionists.*? 

Other stories concerning Jewish approval of the notion of 12 Imàms go 
back to the time of “Ali. In a typical anecdote, a Jew puts ‘Ali’s knowledge to 
the test by posing him various difficult questions. To the question, ‘ How 
many well-guided leaders (imām huda) will there be after the Prophet ?', 
‘Ali replies by mentioning the 12 Imàms. The Jew confirms that this is correct 
and embraces Islam.44 In a similar story, a Jew shows ‘Ali a book ‘ recorded 


37 In various traditions (usually on the authority of Ka'b al-Ahbàr), the Prophet’s name in 
the ancient Scriptures (or in the Torah) is said to have been < Madh Madh’, meaning ‘ good, 
good.’ (al-Qadi ‘Tyad, al-Shifa’ bi-ta/rif huqüq al-musfafa, Cairo, 1369/1950, 1, 148; al-Nuwayri, 
Nihüyat al-arab, xvi, Cairo, 1374/1955, 79), or * Müdh Midh’ (Ibrahim al-Bàjüri, al-Mawahib 
al-laduntyya ‘ala *l-shama^l al-muhammadiyya, Cairo, 1301/1883-4, 213), or ‘ al-Hadd ' (Behar, v1 
(unpaginated)), or ‘Mad Mad ' (al-Ha’iri, op. cit., 38, 45). Most of these forms derive from the 
Hebrew me'od me’éd (Gen. xvii, 2, 6, 20). It is claimed that the letters constituting the name 
‘Mad Mad ' have a combined numerical value of 92 (this would be true if the alif were doubled), 
and that this is also the combined numerical value of the word ‘Muhammad’ (al-Ha’iri, 
op. cit., 38). 

38 See Gen. xxv, 13-16; of. 1 Chron. i, 29-31. 

39 A]-Nu'màni, op. cit., 49 f. The names of Ishmael's sons as they appear in this story attest, 
to a considerable corruption of the original text. Thus Nebaioth is rendered ‘ Baqünith" (or 
* B&qübith ’), Qédar becomes ' Qadu' (‘ Qaydawi’ ?), Adb'el is * Ra'in' (or ‘ Dabir& "), etc. 
The corruption is somewhat less marked in a different tradition, on the authority of Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar, copied in the Bihar (ix, 127) from the Mugtadab al-athar of Ibn ‘Ayyash. Muslim 
authors in general seem to have been uncertain as to the correct form of the names of Ishmael's 
sons. Thus al-Tabari (d. 310/923) points to the discrepancy between Ibn Ishüq's version and 
that of other sources. See his T'ürikh, ed. M. J. de Goeje and others, Leiden, 1879—1901, Prima 
Series, I, 351 f. The tradition about the 12 sons of Ishmael is quoted already in the 7'afstr of 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suddi (d. 128/745). See al-Muzaffar, Dalil al-sidq, u, Najaf, 
1372/1953, 314; al-Nuri al-Tabarsi, Kashf al-astar ‘an wajh al-gh@ib ‘an al-absür, sine loco, 
1318/1900-1, 106. 

40 Al-Nu‘mani, op. cit., 50. 

4l ibid. The Arabic is preceded by a badly corrupted transliteration of the Hebrew original. 

42 ibid. 

43 Bihar, ix, 127, quoting from Ibn ‘Ayyash’s Mugtadab al-athar. 

44 A]-Nu'màni, op. cit., 51 f. 
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in the handwriting of David (mastur bi-khatt Dawid)’, in which the 12 Imams 
are mentioned.*® 

In the view of Twelver Shi‘i doctors, belief in the ghayba of the last Imam 
is a direct corollary of the belief in 12 Imàms. A detailed defence of this 
position is developed in the works on the ghayba, and need not be elaborated 
here; the basic argument, however, is this: from the proposition that the 
line of Imams ends with the twelfth it follows that the last Imam is alive 
(since mankind cannot remain without a guide); at the same time, he finds 
himself in grave danger from his many enemies. Although God will surely not 
allow the last Imam to be killed (since there will be no one to replace him), 
the Imàm must nevertheless assume personal responsibility and must see to 
his own protection by remaining in hiding. In this context, traditions about 
the two ghaybas are of particular interest. Al-Nu‘mani who, it will be recalled, 
completed his Kitab al-ghayba 18 years after the beginning of the ' greater ' 
concealment, quotes a tradition on the authority of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, according 
to which the first ghayba will also be the longer one.** But this tradition is 
immediately followed by others (also on the authority of Ja‘far al-Sadiq) : 
‘The Qa’im will undergo two ghaybas, one short and the other long’; *’ or 
again, ‘ The Master of this Age (sahib hadha 'l-amr, i.e. the Qa’im) will undergo 
two ghaybas; during the first he will return to his people (ahl),** and during 
the second it will be said, “ he has perished ” °’. The impression gained from 
the discrepancy between the description of the respective lengths of the first 
and second ghaybas is that initially it was not quite clear which of the two 
would last longer; only later was it established that the second concealment 
(also known as al-ghayba al-timma * the complete concealment °) 9? would also 
be the longer one. It was then, too, that the reasons for the different degrees of 
concealment were elaborated. According to al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), 
the Imam used to appear before his adherents at the beginning of his conceal- 
ment (i.e. during al-ghayba al-sughra), concealing himself only from his enemies ; 
only later, when danger to his life increased, did he have to hide from both 
followers and adversaries.5! Nevertheless, al-Murtada maintains that it is not 
impossible for the Imam to appear before one of his adherents, provided the 
Imm has complete confidence in him.5? 


45 ibid., 54. Cf. al-Kulini, op. cit., 1, 529 f., 531 f. 

48 Al-Nu‘mani, op. cit., 90, cited in B?hàr, xir, 142. 

47 ibid. Cf. the somewhat vague formulation in a tradition of the Prophet: ' He [i.e. the 
Q&'im] wil undergo two ghaybas, one of which will be longer than the other’ (al-Khazzaz, 
op. cit., 307). 

48 This is said by al-Majlist to refer to his appearance before his closest associates (khawa3s 
mawélthi wa-sufara thi), or to the fact that news about him will reach the people (Bihar, xm, 143). 

49 A]- Nu*mani, op. cit., 91. 

59 Seo e.g. al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabarsi, I'lam al-wara fi a'làm al-huda, ed. M. Mahdi 
al-Sayyid Hasan al-Khursàn, Najaf, 1390/1970, 445; Bihar, xm, 142. 

51 A]-Sharif al-Murtada, Tanzth al-anbiya’, Najaf, 1380/1961, 228. 

52 ibid., 233 f. 
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Twelver Shi‘i theologians based the belief in two ghaybas not only on Shi‘ 
traditions but also on the precedent allegedly established by various prophets, 
especially Abraham and Muhammad. Abraham went into concealment first 
because of Nimrod and later because he feared the Egyptian ruler. Muham- 
mad, together with his followers from the Bani Hashim, had to find refuge in 
a ravine (shib) ** and endure the boycott imposed by Quraysh ; © afterwards, 
during his flight to Medina, he was forced to hide in a cave.* 


Having followed the main stages in the growth of Ithnà-'ashari doctrine, 
there remains the question of origin; thatis: to what extent can the traditions 
on which that doctrine is based be traced back to the period preceding the 
disappearance of the twelfth Imàm ? 

The main point to bear in mind would seem to be that both the number 
12 and the idea of ghayba are very early motifs in Islamic history. A partiality 
for the number 12 is a well-known feature of many ancient civilizations. The 
Biblical account of the 12 tribes of Israel and the Christian traditions about the 
12 apostles of Christ are probably at the root of the Islamic preference for the 
number 12 to describe a body of leaders; the term nugaba’, for instance, is 
used to refer not only to the 12 Israelites of Qur'àn v, 12 or the 12 representa- 
tives chosen by Muhammad from among the Medinese,9 but also to the 12 
leaders of the secret organization which prepared the ‘Abbasid revolution. 
Among the early ghulat ‘ extremists’, Abii Mansür al-'Ijli (executed 121/738) 
claimed that he was the sixth of 12 prophets, the last of whom would be the 
Qà'1m.59 

It is in this general context that the above-mentioned Sunni traditions 
about the 12 successors must be viewed. These traditions had been in circulation 
ong before the beginning of the *lesser' concealment. They are to be found 
n the Küäb al-fitan of Nu'aym b. Hammad (d. 228/844),? in the Musnad of 
[bn Hanbal (d. 241/855), in the Sali of al-Bukhari (d. 256/870),9 and they 
orobably go back much further. In his commentary on al-Bukhari’s Sahīh, 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qastallani (d. 923/1517) proffers the following possible 
"xplanations (reproduced here in order of appearance). (i) These traditions 


53 See Ibn Babawayhi, Ikmāl al-din, 82 f. 

54 Often identified as the Shi'b Ab? Yüsuf. See Yaqit, Mu‘jam al-buldan, m1, Beirut, 1376/ 
.957, 347. 

55 See ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Suhayli, al-Rawd al-unuf fī shark al-sira al-nabawiyya, ed. ‘Abd 
1-Rahman al-Wakil, 111, Cairo, 1389/1969, 354. 

58 See al-Tüsi, Kitab al-ghayba, 61-3. See also Sa‘id b. Hibat Allah al-Rawandi, al-Khara’ij 
va *l-jar@th, Bombay, 1301/1883-4, 162. 

57 of. above, p. 625, n. 21. 

58 See o.g. al-Ya'qubi, Tarikh, Najaf, 1358/1939—40, rr, 40 f., whence al-Shaybi, al-Fikr 
L-8hV't wa 'l-naza'at al-sifiyya, Baghdad, 1386/1966, 25. 

59 A]-Nawbakhti, op. cit., 34. 

60 Cited by Ibn Tawüs, al-Malahim wa 'l-fitan, Najaf, 1383/1963, 26, 147. 

61 See A. J. Wensinck and J. P. Mensing (ed.), Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, 
iden, 1936-64, 1, 306, s.v. thny. 
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refer to 12 rulers, in whose days the Muslim community was strong and united. 
Following that period, which ended with the accession of al-Walid b. Yazid 
(reigned 125-6/743-4), Islam was rent by strife and sedition. Though 
al-Qastallani does not identify the 12 rulers by name, he may well have in 
mind the period of al-khulafa’ al-rashidin and of those Umayyad caliphs 
whose reign was considered to be relatively stable and successful (i.e. Mu‘awiya 
b. Abi Sufy&n and his son Yazid, ‘Abd al-Malik and his four sons, and ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz). (ii) These traditions adumbrate a situation in which 12 men 
of the same generation would each claim to be a legitimate ruler, thus causing 
a split in the community. Such a situation, says al-Qastallani, occurred indeed 
in the fifth/eleventh century, when six persons vied for control in Spain, while 
the Fatimid ruler, the ‘Abbasid caliph, and various Khariji and ‘Ald pretenders 
also staked their claim to rule. (iii) These traditions reflect the situation 
obtaining in the first Islamic century, up to the death in 101 /120 of ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz. During that period, considered by many as the golden age of 
Islam, there were 14 legitimate rulers (namely, al-khulafa’ al-ràshidün, al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali, ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, and the first eight Umayyad caliphs), but two 
of them, Mu‘awiya b. Yazid (reigned Rabi‘ I-Dhii 'l-Qa'da 64/November 683- 
June 684) and Marwan b. al-Hakam (reigned Dhü ']-Qa/da 64-Ramadan 65/ 
June 684—April 685), are not to be included since their reigns were too short.9? 
The explanations given by Yahya b. Sharaf al-Nawawi (d. 676/1278) in his 
Sharh ‘ala sahth Muslim 9? are not very different, and are likewise based on a 
literal interpretation of the number 12. The Ash'ari al-Fadl b. Rüzbihàn 
(fl. beginning of tenth/sixteenth century), in his refutation of the Shi inter- 
pretation of these traditions as presented by Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/ 
1325), suggests among other possibilities that the reference may be to 12 good 
rulers from Quraysh (sulaha’ al-khulaf@), who did not necessarily succeed each 
other. These are the five (!) ‘ well-guided caliphs ’,*4 ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and five ‘Abbasid caliphs (whom he does not identify 
by name). This last explanation, even more than some of al-Qastallani’s 
comments, reflects an obvious anti-Umayyad tilt. In fact, it is not incon- 
ceivable that this tradition was originally aimed against the Umayyads, while 
upholding the right of Quraysh to rule. At the same time, it was also quoted 


62 Al-Qastallini, Irshad al-süri li-sharh sahih al-Bukhar: x, Bulaq, 1327/1909, 273. In 
practical terms, the only difference between (i) and (iii) lies in the replacement of Yazid and 
Hisham, two of ‘Abd al-Malik's sons, by al-Hasan b. ‘Ali and ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr. 

63 On the margin of al-Qastallani’s Irshad, VII, Bulaq, 1326/1908, 5-7. 

94 Perhaps including al-Hasan b. “Ali. 

85 Al-Muzaffar, op. cit., 1, 314 f. Al-Muzaffar (ibid., 315-18) rejects this and other interpreta- 
tions given by al-Fadl b. Rüzbihan. See also al-Niri al-Tabarsi, op. cit., 94 ff. 

96 A good example of such an anti-Umayyad, pro-Quraysh attitude is provided by al-Maqrizi's 
al-Nizà' wa "l-takhüsum fima bayna bant Umayya wa-bany Hashim (passim). Yn a Shi'i tradition 
of a somewhat different character, the Prophet declared that after his death the community 
would come under the rule of 12 ‘ erring Imàms (imam dalala)’, two of them from Quraysh 
(referring probably to Abii Bakr and ‘Umar) and 10 from the Banü Umayya. See Ahmad b. 
‘Ali al-Tabarsi, Kitab al-ihtijàj, 1, Najaf, 1386/1966—7, 4. 
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as evidence for the disturbances which would follow the death of the twelfth 
caliph (or amir), and which are reminiscent of the confusion which would 
precede the Day of Judgement. This comes out especially in the variant, 
“There will be twelve successors ... and then there will be turmoil (thumma 
yakünu 'l-harj) '.9" It is therefore only natural that this tradition should have 
found its way into eschatological works, such as Nu‘aym’s Kitab al-fitan, the 
Kitab al-mahdi of the Sunan of Abū Da'üd (d. 275/888), or the Kitab al-fitan 
of the Sahih of al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892). 

As for the ghayba, it is enough to recall the belief that Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya was hiding in the mountain of Radwa, or the claim, attributed 
to the followers of ‘Abdallah b. Saba’, that ‘Ali had not died,98 in order to 
realize how early this idea had taken root among various ‘ extremist’ Shii 
sects. In the first two centuries of ‘Abbasid rule, some of the main proponents 
of the ghayba theory were the various waqift Shi‘l sects (e.g. the Nawisiyya 
or the Mamtüra), whose professed aim was to prove that a particular _ Imam 
was also the last one, that he had gone into concealment, and that he would 
reappear as Mahdi. At the same time, belief in the future ghayba of an as yet 
unnamed Imàm persisted among the gat‘iyya (who were the forerunners of the 
Ithna-‘ashariyya). Works entitled Kitab al-ghayba are attributed to Abi 
Ishaq Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Ahmari al-Nihawandi (ff. middle of third/ninth 
century),® to al-Hasan b. “Ali b. Abi Hamza al-Bata’ini al-Küfi (who was a 
contemporary of the eighth Imam, ‘Ali al-Ridà),' to al-Fadl b. Shadhan 
al-Naysübüri (d. 260/874),7! and others. Of these authors, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali 
al-Bata’ini was reportedly a waqif?.72 Though their works are lost, one may 
assume that they included traditions on the disappearance and subsequent 
reappearance of the last Imam. 

Even the belief in two concealments did not originate with the Ithnà- 
‘ashariyya. After the death of al-Hasan al-‘Askari, one group among his 
followers claimed that he had not died but had merely disappeared, that he 
would reappear and be recognized, only to disappear again before finally 
emerging as the Qa’im.”* That group based its claim on traditions that the 
Qaim would disappear twice.74 One such tradition, on the authority of 
Muhammad al-Bàqir, is said to have been included by al-Hasan b. Mahbüb 


8? ef. Wensinck and Mensing (ed.), op. cit., vir, 83, s.v. hri. 

$5 See the recent discussion by J. van Ess, op. cit., 28 ff.; idem, Das Kitab an-Nakt des 
Nazzüm und seine Rezeption im Kitab al- Fulyà des Gahiz, Gottingen, 1972, 52 ff.; idem, ‘ Das 
Kitab al-irga’ des Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya ’, Arabica, xxx, 1, 1974, 32 ff. 

6 See Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a ilà tasanif al-shi'a, Najaf, 1355-7/1936-8, Tehran, 
1360/1941 ff., xvi, p. 74, no. 371. 

70 ibid., XVI, p. 76, no. 382. 

71 ibid., xvr, p. 78, no. 395. 

72 ibid., xvi, p. 76, no. 382. According to al-Kishshi's Rijal, however (ed. Ahmad al-Husayni, 
Najaf, c. 1964, 344-6), the waqifi was al-Hasan’s father, ‘Ali al-Batü'ini, who believed that 
al-Ridà was the last Imam. 

8 See al-Nawbakhti, op. cit., 79 f. ; Sa'd b. ‘Abdallah, op. cit., 106 f. 

74 ibid. 
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al-Zarrád (d. 224/839) in his Kitab al-mashyakha.’® According to that tradition 
there will be two concealments, one long and the other short.’ A similar 
notion may be detected in the case of a group which claimed after the death of 
the seventh Imam, Miisa al-Kàzim (d. 183/799), that he had been resurrected, 
but that he was in hiding pending his reappearance as the Qà'im." Al-Kazim 
might thus be said to have gone into concealment twice: first through tem- 
porary death and later by hiding. 

Clearly, then, the sources on which Twelver Shi‘ism drew had been in 
existence long before the ‘lesser’ ghayba. These sources merely had to be 
brought into line with the nascent Ithna-'ashari dogma. This was achieved 
mainly through a process of reinterpretation of existing material. (The 
Ithna-‘ashari interpretation of the tradition on the 12 successors is an obvious 
example.) Twelver Shi jurisconsults, however, could not be content with 
such a view of the origins of their faith ; by projecting their doctrine backwards 
they sought to prove that specifically Ithna-“ashari beliefs had been held by the 
Imamiyya prior to the ‘ period of confusion (kayra)? (which is the term used 
to describe the time following the disappearance of the twelfth Imam). Ibn 
Babawayhi, for example, maintains that Twelver Shii traditions appear in 
al-Usül al-arba‘u mi’a, which were written down by the followers of Ja‘far 
al-Sidiq and of other Imāms.® Similarly, al-Nu'màni wishes to ‘ put an end 
to all argument and remove all doubts’ concerning the validity of Twelver 
Shi? doctrine by pointing out that traditions about the 12 Imàms appear 
already in the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, considered by many Shi‘ls to have been 
composed by ‘Ali’s follower Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali al-‘Amiri.®1 While such 
claims are nominally correct, it must be remembered that the names of the 
12 Imams do not appear in these sources. Al-Usiil al-arba‘u m'a, contain a 
tradition about 11 (!) unnamed Imàms, the last of whom would be the Qa’im,™ 
and a saying by Ja‘far al-Sadiq to the effect that after the Prophet there will 
be seven Imams, the last of whom will be the Qa’im.®* As for the Kitab Sulaym 
b. Qays, serious doubts as to its authenticity persist among Shi'is and non- 


75 of, Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, op. cit., xxr, p. 69, no. 3995. 

78 See al-Tabarsai, ‘läm al-ward, 443 f., cited in Bihar, xm, 99 f. 

77 Al-Nawbakhti, op. cit., 68; Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah, op. cit., 90. 

78 In an Imami tradition, Ja‘far al-Sadiq says explicitly that al-Kazim will disappear twice 
(inna li- Abi ’l-Hasan ghaybatayn), so that some men will claim that he has died. In fact, says 
al-Sidiq, Misa al-Kazim will not die until he appoints a legatee (al-Tüsi, op. cit., 38). 

79 Note the complete title of Ibn Babawayhi’s work: Kitab ikmal al-din wa-itmam al-ni‘ma 
f$ ithbàt al-ghayba wa-kashf al-hayra. 

80 ibid., 13. See also al-Tabarsi, op. cit., 443; and of. the introduction to al-Barqrs Kitab 
al-mabàsin by Jalal al-Din al-Muhaddith, p. kaf-alzf. 

81 Al-Nu‘mani, op. cit., 47. 

82 Kitab Abt Sa‘id ‘Abbad al-‘Usfurt, in al-Usül al-arba^w m'a, fol. 10a. 

83 Kitah Mukammad b. al-Muthanna& al-Hadrami, in al-Ugül al-arba‘u mi’a, fol. 53b. As it 
stands, this sounds like an Ismá'ili tradition. The Ithnà-'ashari version of this and similar 
sayings is that Ja‘far al-Sadiq is the first of the seven last Imüms. Cf. al-Tüsl, op. cit., 36. 
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Shits alike. Furthermore, the possibility of later additions cannot be entirely 
ruled out. An obvious example of such an addition is provided by verses 
attributed to al-Sayyid al-Himyari (d. 173/789), in which the names of the 
12 Imàms are spelled out.® 


While the reasons for the alleged disappearance of the twelfth Imàm at a 
particular moment in the history of Shi‘ism may never become fully known, 
a few points can be made with some certainty. There is, first, evidence in 
support of the Ithna-‘ashari argument that the ‘Abbasid persecutions had 
become intolerable. The respite granted the Shi'i after al-Mutawakkil’s reign 
of terror proved short-lived. During the reigns of al-Mu'tazz (252-5/866-9) 
and al-Mu'tamid (256—79/870-92), the Imams and their followers once more 
found themselves under mounting pressure, and Ithna-'ashari claims that the 
Imàm's life was often at peril might well be accepted at face value.96 Secondly, 
these persecutions coincided with a heightened feeling of despondency among 
Imami Shi‘is who (unlike many Zaydis) had despaired of gaining ascendancy 
by radical means. For them, the disappearance of the Imam held obvious 
political and doctrinal attractions. It in due course enabled the Imümis to 
recognize and co-operate with the pro-Shiíi Buwayhid régime, without 
sacrificing their loyalty to their Imam.9? Such co-operation could in turn bring 
them closer to the centre of power. By proclaiming their loyalty to the 
Buwayhids, they could afford to be more outspoken in demanding their rights ; 
the violent clashes between Imàmi Shi‘is and their adversaries during that 
period only prove how self-confident they had become.®® By strengthening 
their hold on sensitive financial and administrative positions they may have 
hoped both to reap advantages from the existing form of government, and 
ultimately to undermine Sunnism from within.8? Finally, with the removal of a 
single, autocratic authority the way was opened for a much freer flow of ideas 
and thoughts, to which the flowering of Shi' literature and doctrine bears 
eloquent witness. 

For these and possibly other reasons, the living and present Imam had to 


84 See Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli, Rijal, ed. Muhammad Sadiq Bahr al-‘Ulim, Najaf, 1381/1901, 
83; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Halle, 1889-90, rr, 10 f. 

85 Al-Sayyid al-Himyari, Diwan, ed. Shakir Hadi Shakar, Beirut, 1966, 355-69. 

86 See D. Sourdel, * La politique religieuse des successeurs d'al-Mutawakkil', SJ, xxr, 1960, 
12 ff. 

87 See the discussion in W. Montgomery Watt, arb. cit., 119-21; C. Cahen, * Buwayhids ', in 
EI, second ed., 11 (in particular pp. 1350-2); idem, ‘ La changeante portée sociale de quelques 
doctrines religieuses ', L'élaboration de l'Islam. Colloque de Strasbourg, 12-14 juin 1959, Paris, 
1961, 16. 
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give way to a hidden being, on whom all the messianic hopes and yearnings of 
a long-suffering minority could be focused. The doctrinal ground for this 
momentous event had been well laid in previous generations; hence the 
transition from Imamiyya to Ithn&-'ashariyya proved a relatively smooth and 
natural process. 


THE IBADI IMAMA 
By J. C. WILKINSON 


Any attempt to write about the Ibadi imāma is faced with the same kind 
of problem which besets all efforts to provide a generalized account of an 
Islamic institution: how far to concentrate on the abstract theory and how 
far to describe the actual practices observed in different places at various 
times. In this paper the writer has tried to strike a balance between these two 
approaches by taking as his theme an aspect of the [badi imamate that involves 
basic principles about the nature of the contract which the Ibadi community 
enters into when it elects an Imam, and to study it specifically from the Omani 
point of view, through the writings of the local ‘ulama’ and the way elections 
have been conducted in that country from the second/eighth down to the 
fourteenth/twentieth centuries. No attempts will be made to compare this 
material with the parallel sources from the Maghrib, nor to contrast the Ibadi 
concepts of the «mama with those of other Islamic systems. 

The article is divided into two main parts. In the first certain general 
principles are presented in the form of a summary of the answers given to the 
questions posed in the bab al-amama which forms folios 82r-99v of Salim b. 
Sad b. “Ali al-Sa’ighi’s Kanz al-adib wa sulafat al-labib (a work probably of 
the second half of the twelfth/eighteenth century). In this the present writer 
has attempted to keep to the spirit, if not the actual wording of the original 
document and will only comment on relevant points of particular importance. 
The second part develops the theme of how an Imam is elected by citations 
from Omani historical works. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
The nature of the contract 
Al-Sa’ighi starts his bab al-imama with some general statements which 
express the essential nature of the imäma. 
The Qur’dn, the sunna, and yma‘ declare that the Imam is one of God's 
ordinances; it is a collective obligation on all the Muslims. No army is 
assembled, no judgement or legal opinion is held nor legal punishment 
imposed, except through the Imam. Whilst election is the normal device 
(wasila) for his selection, this is not essential and the positive support/ 
authority (wildya) through which he rules his subjects (ra ?yya) stems from 
satisfaction and acceptance in the eyes of the community’s leaders as a 
result of his showing himself a man of religion, prohibiting the disallowed 
and compelling the corrupt and rebellious to return to the way of God: 
without such wilaya, legalistic arguments are irrelevant. 

There can only be one Imàm in a misr. The only exception is when the 
misr is Split by a tyrannical ruler; when such a tyrant has been removed 
then a single Imam must be elected either from the regional Imams or some 
other candidate. 

Revolt against the just Imam is the worst of crimes and obedience to 
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him is compulsory. His followers must render aid against the enemies of 

the ahl al-qibla, specifically the ahl al-shirk, Jews, Christians, Hind, Zanj, 

and ‘Ajam. There is, however, discretion to be used in fighting such people, 
as also tyrannical rulers (jabábira), for there are three aspects of prudence 

(tagiyya), religious obligation, capacity, and non-capacity : whilst there is no 

excuse for an Imam not to do what he is capable of doing, yzhad is discre- 

tionary when his power is inadequate (if his forces are equal to at least half 
those of the enemy then jzhad is obligatory). 

The first thing to notice from this opening statement is that the imãma 
is a state which is obligatory by divine obligations and takes the form of a 
‘contract’ between the Imüm and his community whose terms are ordained 
by the sharia. Hence the term ‘agd which is used for the ' election" of an 
Imàm and hence also two other key terms in Ibàdi doctrine wildya and bara. 
These may be roughly translated as respectively the positive association or 
dissociation of the Muslim community and its Imam. One or other condition 
is obligatory * on Muslims (although under the pragmatic rules of prudence 
this position need not be openly declared) and it is through this positive 
relationship that the Imam himself acquires wiléya ‘authority’ over his 
followers. A passage in the Kitab al-kifaya® illustrates the fundamental 
meaning of these words. Abi Bakr and ‘Umar humā ‘inda ’l-mushmin fi 
'l-wilàya, but ‘Uthman was ft manzilat al-bara@’a ‘inda ’l-muslimin ... qad 
tagaddamat wildyatuhu wa sahha ‘agduhu ... al-wilaya wa ’l-bara’a huma 
fardan fi kitab Allah la ‘udhr lil-'abbad fi gahlehuma. 

The laws of this contract protect both the members of the community and 
the Imam. So on the one hand the Muslim can in effect declare, as did the early 
Khawarij, ‘I give you allegiance on the conditions prescribed in God's book 
and the sunna of His Prophet ’,4 but on the other may impose absolutely no 
condition on the Imám beyond obedience to the shari'a (là shwrüt ‘ala 'l-Imam 
principle). 

The second point of interest concerns the all-important matter of the 
military organization of the state. The principle is quite simple. Since it is 
the absolute obligation of every true Muslim to support the just Imam and 
render aid against the community’s enemies, the Imàm has no need for a 
standing army ; indeed he may not have such a force under his command for 
that way lies the slippery path to despotic power (suliàn al-jawr).° 

This danger was perceived early on in the Ibadi history of Oman and the 
real founder of the imamate there, Misa b. Abi Jabir al-Sami (c. 97-181/715-97) 
was adamant that after the battle of Majaza (Ramadan 177/December 793) 9 
the shwurüt (see below) must first be dispersed and military authority decen- 
tralized before leadership of the state could be entrusted to any one man: 
until this was done he would only accept a provisional Imam.’ Half a century 
later precisely such an attempt to build up centralized military power by the 
Imam Muhanna b. Jayfar al-Yahmadi (226-37/841-51) did initiate a crisis in 
the ‘ first imamate’ and when his successor was elected the ‘ulam’, some of 
whom had (secretly ?) dissociated themselves from Muhanna,® made very sure 
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that the situation could not be repeated. From that time onwards the principle 
of no standing army seems to have been firmly established and is one of the 
peculiar features of imamate (and indeed of much non-imàmate) government 
in Oman to which early European travellers often draw attention. 

The next point in al-Sa’ighi’s opening statement that requires further 
development is the modifications permitted by the three aspects of prudence 
to the general principle that there can only be one Imàm in a misr; the 
resulting flexibility of doctrine in part explains how it is that the imāma has 
been able to survive, off and on, for over 1,200 years in Oman. 

Now whilst the formal enunciation of the tagiyya doctrine probably post- 
dates the period of the first Basran so-called Imams, it is clear that from the 
start the [badi movement exhibited a pragmatism that was absent amongst 
other Khariji groupings. Thus the first 'Imàm', Abū Sha‘tha’ Jabir b. Zayd 
(c. 21/642—end of first/early eighth century) would strongly deny his true views 
to outsiders and during the whole first century of Islam no overt move was 
made against the Caliphate (cf. the term ga‘ada). And even when the movement 
began to enter its politically active phase after the death of ‘Umar II in 101/720 
the Basran ‘Imams’ remained extremely cautious and propagated their 
doctrine in complete secrecy.? 

Such periods when the imāma is concealed (kitman) and when prudence can 
even counsel true Muslims to deny their beliefs and loyalties contrasts with the 
period when it is in zuhür, that is, when the community is living openly, 
triumphantly, as a properly constituted state. According to lbad1 rationaliza- 
tion this situation existed only during the time of the Prophet and his successors 
Abū Bakr and ‘Umar but started to go wrong under ‘Uthman. But while the 
Tbadi ideal was to restore this true imāma which ‘Uthman betrayed (hence his 
deposition and, incidentally, death) they rejected extremist measures to obtain 
this goal. So the solution adopted was to approach the problem piecemeal by 
taking groups with an inherent ' national' sense (the Berbers, the Omanis, the 
Hadramis, eto.) and to direct their revolutionary potential towards establishing 
an Ibadi state in their homelands when the moment proved propitious. 

Initially therefore, a number of states were established and in each it was 
the duty of the Imàm and his shurát to expand the msr (by which term may 
be understood the territorial expression of the community) through j4)had 
against tyrannical rulers (jababira): in this way the oecumenical ideal might 
eventually be achieved. But this duty was nevertheless governed by the three 
aspects of prudence of which al-Sa’ighi speaks and so it was only when the 
community had the ‘capacity’ that it elected a shart Imam (once again it 
will be noted it is the community through its electors which may determine 
this capacity). Viewed in historical perspective therefore, shart Imams belong 
to the expansionist period of the [bad? movement, the period when the zealots 
* bought ' their salvation in the after-life by selling their lives for the faith in 
this world: 1° ‘I am the shar? man who has made a contract for his soul; he 
wakes in the morning hoping for death in the fight after the model of Mirdàs ! ’. 
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But throughout most of Ibadi history the imamate has been on the defensive, 
for once such central organization as might have existed in Basra disappeared 
and the surviving communities became even more isolated from each other the 
primary duty of the Imam became that of fulfilling the ‘ defensive ’ obligations 
of jthäd, that is to defend the community from its assailants. Such an Imam 
may therefore be referred to as a mudafv2/dafa' Imam or an Imam 'alà ’l-dafa’ ?? : 
but this term, it should be noticed, simply indicates that the Imam has not 
been specifically charged with shart duties; it in no way precludes his expanding 
or defending the community within the local context as he sees fit. 

The final matter arising from al-Sa’ighi’s opening statement which will be 
commented upon here, is the problem of what happens when there are in fact 
rival Imàms claiming authority in the misr. The most reasonable answer is 
proffered by Abii Said Muhammad b. Sa'id al-Kudami (mid fifth/eleventh 
century) whose moderate Nizwa party views (written in rebuttal of the quasi- 
official extremist Rustaq school) ?? led al-Salimi to write of his [stigama (from 
which these quotations come) 14 * despite its length . . . there is benefit in every 
single letter of it’. 

‘If there are two Imàms in a single misr opposed to and fighting one 
another there is no doubt that one, and probably both, are false.... 
Now according to our understanding of Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. 
Mahbiib’s 5 views; in a case in which there are opposed groups/Imams 
(ft "I-mutadaddayn, wa ’l-mutala‘inayn wa ’l-mutaharibayn) and the rights 
and wrongs of the situation are not known then there are three dicta to be 
considered, wilaya, barga, and wuqüf. And as we understand him, bara’a 
is anomalous in just the same way as wilaya must be. So where wilaya has 
previously been given to both, then in the view of worthy jurists the best 
ruling is wuqüf from them . . . for wuqüf (suspended judgement) is applicable 
only where there is equivocation, legal doubt, or doubts. ... On the other 
hand where no wilaya has been enjoyed either by one or both of them then 
the behaviour of both is equivocal and there is no question of wilàya and 
we know of no dispute over such a situation. 


The selection of the Imam 
Personal qualities 

The Imam (as too his walt) must be a mature male of outstanding 
intelligence, not blind, deaf, senile, nor lacking limbs which would prevent 
him from taking part in the obligation of jihād, nor should he be a eunuch 
or emasculated. He must not be mad, nor feeble-minded, nor should he be 
envious, cowardly, mean, a liar, nor a man who fails to keep promises and 
agreements, nor possess any other characteristic that causes concern. He 
must be a man of great learning for without learning and perception how 
can he carry out his duties and interpret the laws aright and ensure that his 
subordinates do so ? 

Specifically this list of qualifications excludes children and females 19 as 
candidates and states that the candidate must be compos mentis and suffer no 
major bodily defects at the time of his election. The rest of the list is really 
little more than a counsel of excellence whose value depends on the electors 
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rather than the elected. This in turn presupposes a proper election and it is to 
the form of this that al-Sa’ighi now turns. 


Ceremony of the installation of the Imam and his oath 

Upon the election to the émama of an Imam, at which ceremony are 
present the leading ‘ulama’ (‘ulama’ al-thiqàb), the most esteemed takes the 
Imam’s right hand and says: ‘ We set you forward as Imam over ourselves 
and the Muslims provided you judge by God’s Book and the sunna of 
His Prophet, peace be upon Him, and provided you order by what is 
universally recognized (al-ma‘rif), prohibiting the disallowed and making 
evident the religion of God whom you worship, demanding what you find 
necessary for that purpose’. If the Imam assents, the oath of allegiance 
(bay‘a) is then required whereupon the election is confirmed. This declara- 
tion is for a defa'? Imam; if he is to be a sharz Imam the clause ‘ provided 
you (wage) jzhad for the cause of God’ is added. Then all present, one by 
one, swear allegiance and they place the kimma on his head and the seal 
(of the imamate) in his hand.” The khatib then pronounces the validity of 
the oath of allegiance and after the prescribed prayers, the takbir and 
tahmid, says ‘ No judgement/government except God's and no judgement 
by him who judges other than [by] what God has revealed ; no obedience 
to him who revolts against God; there is no judgement except God's 
without reserve and no disobedience to God’. 

At this stage no comments will be made on the form of the election, except 
to draw attention to the repetition of the famous Khariji slogan la hukm ila 
lillah in the khutba, while al-Sa’ighi’s own qualifying remarks will be incorporated 
elsewhere.? Instead we will move straight on to consider the next major set 
of rulings he gives, those that in effect define the constitutional powers of the 
Imam. These represent certain important Ibàdi interpretations of the shari'a 
and form what were termed al-ma‘rif in the conditions of election : but because 
this corpus of law is extensive and analysis would require lengthy treatment 
the main principles will simply be presented without any detailed diseussion.!? 


The constitutional powers of the Imam 


Ex officio the Imam is custodian (amin) of the Muslim commonwealth 
(bayt mal al-muslimin wa dawlatihim) and is fully empowered in its 
administration so long as his acts are not injurious to its members. For 
example, if he considers it advantageous to purchase slaves from the bayt 
al-mál for the purposes of fighting the enemy (i.e. to reinforce the Ibadi 
army raised for jihād) then he is acting within his power and should not 
be restrained from so doing. Nevertheless there are certain general and 
specific limitations on his powers and obligations which are interpretative 
and therefore of importance. 

He enjoys no more privileged position than any other Muslim. He must 
at all times be accessible and must not seclude himself. Consultation is a 
duty (verb wajab) and this may be imposed as an absolute obligation 
(fard wājib), a condition of his tenure of office; ?? if he fails in this then his 
wmama ceases and obedience from his flock is no longer obligatory. 

There is no personal liability in his capacity as Imam; if a person dies 
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under the infliction of the kadd (unalterable penalties prescribed by the law) 
there is no diya (bloodwite)—he is gatīl Allah; if the punishment is inflicted 
by decision (tagrir, i.e. discretionary) then the diya is paid from the bayt 
al-mal. Only if the punishment is illegal is the liability for diya personally 
on the Imam. 

The Imim may deputize (wala), even the bayt al-màl,?- but he must 
retain over-all control over the reins of government. He is responsible that 
his deputies are suitable people as also are his gadis and he should not confirm 
their position until he is satisfied of this; * this is one of the reasons that 
he must be a man of perspicacity and learning. He must withdraw his 
wülis if there is justified complaint and he must safeguard the right of his 
followers to complain against his deputies or himself. He, or his deputies, 
may not employ a non-Muslim or any corrupt person in any advisory 
or official capacity ; transgression of this calls for a formal repentance (tawba) 
and if he persists then he must be deposed. This same principle is extended 
by Nasir b. Murshid ?? to the Imàm's army and principles of waging War; 
thus he may not make common cause with unbelievers against his enemies 
unless he has first subdued them so that they have no say in the affairs of the 
Muslims. Similarly he must not employ unworthy people in the army for 
fear of corrupting the Muslims. 

The Imam is not the ultimate authority in matters of interpreting the 
law. He may be overruled by someone whose interpretation is better. 
There appears, however, to be dispute over what happens if ultimate 
agreement is not reached.” 

Al-Sa’ighi now continues with certain principles concerning the Imàm's 
powers over bayt mal al-muslimin, the main lines of which are as follows.” 

It is absolutely forbidden for any form of tax to be imposed on the 

Muslim except the obligatory zakat. A third of the zakat is for distribution 

to the poor unless the needs of the state overrule.?? 

The Imam administers (qabad) property whose owner is unknown in the 
same way as he does zakdt, the kuffarat (i.e. the jizya or poll-tax and other 
payments by non-Muslims), the amwal mawqüfat (| restrained ' property, 
not just wagf), residual estates (Le. mawārith hashriyya), and specified 
bequests (Muslim and non-Muslim alike) for such purposes as mosques, 
education, roads, resting places for travellers (masábila) and the dead 
(hashriyya) ; he is also responsible for administering the diya (blood wite). 

The terms under which he holds this property are as follows. Bequests 
are inviolate and must be spent as purposed; it is said that the Imam is 
automatically a wakil of a (public) bequest. The diya is to be used as 
intended; it is only when this is not possible that it becomes disputed 
property in which case it is treated in the same way as property whose 
owners cannot be traced (ghawayib); it may then be used for the general 
benefit of the state (‘ize al-dawla). Sawàf? property is governed by the same 
rules as the zakàt. 

The Im&m and his deputies may distrain and sell the property of a 
debtor to the bayt al-mal but it must be made clear that this is being done 
for the purposes of the state and not for personal reasons. 

The Imam and his administrators (hukkam) are entitled to their emolu- 
ments ('ujr) from the bayt al-mal. Although this appears to be payment 
for compulsory obedience to God’s ordinances He has specified that the 
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‘amils are entitled to a proportion of God's property and this is a liability 
on it." ‘Ata’ are also a liability on the bayt al-màl but there shall be no 
favouritism in their ‘atdya.8 

There now follow some rulings concerning the Imám's responsibilities with 

regard to security. 

Aside from general considerations concerning the defence of the com- 
munity and the j4hàd, the Imam and his governors have certain specific 
rights and obligations concerning the internal security of the state. They 
should forbid the Bedouin (a‘rab) weapons (swords, spears, guns, daggers, 
bows, etc., although sticks and stones are not normally classed as weapons) 
should there be a risk of their fighting causing general damage; similar 
action should be taken with the people of the villages if there is a fear of 
violent conflict. Such action must be enforced even if the people concerned 
oppose this measure or use it as an excuse to reject (bara’a) his rule. 

In principle, à man must not be prevented from moving about to visit 
members of the community or outsiders unless it is certain 1n the view of the 
Imam, after consultation, that the man concerned is intending rebellion, 
or is clearly a security risk to the state or intends what is forbidden; to do 
so would be forbidding the permitted. 


Deposing /resignation of an Imàm ?? 
Al-Sa’ighi concludes his bab al-imáma with the principles that concern the 

abdication and deposing of an Imàm. 
The fundamental principle involved is that since the imāma is a divine 
obligation the Imam may not be deposed or abdicate without good reason 
(‘udhr). There are many viewpoints on what constitutes an 'udhr, and 
exactly when an Imam may resign or be deposed. Basically, however, 
there should always be an exchange of views between the two parties 
before either side moves to action: all agree that the difa% Imam may 
resign or be removed once such discussion has occurred but there are 
differing opinions about whether either party is permitted to act without it. 
In the case of a shart Imam there is a strong weight of opinion that such 
consultation is requisite. 

There are three general categories of pretext for resigning or removal 
from office. The first of these is for reasons of physical defects; old age in 
itself is no cause but associated mental or physical incapacity is,*° a fortiori 
in a shart Imim. The second of these might be termed the sins of com- 
mission, that is the breach by an Imam of the powers vested in him. On 
the other hand, when an Imam commits a major sin (makfira), except for 
one incurring the Ladd, his followers should not immediately actively 
dissociate themselves from him (bara’ ‘anhu) but call on him to formal 
repentance (tawba). If he does so, and does not continue in his errors, then 
he is still in his imamate and has wilaya ; if he does not, then it is the duty 
of his followers actively to dissociate from him and, if necessary, fight 
against him.?? If there is an uprising against an Imam and he goes out 
against it, having done what he can to settle things peacefully, he is still in 
his imamate, but if he is deserted by a large body of his (true) followers, 
then he should be deposed. If, on the other hand, his followers fail to give 
him the obedience which is his due, this may be a pretext for his resigning. 
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The third category (comprising ‘udhr) might be termed sins of omission. 
These are not readily definable, although an obvious example of neglect is 
the failure of a shart Imàm to heed the call to jihad or a case when an Imam 
fails to act against insurrection through cowardice. 


II. THE CONDUCT OF AN ELECTION 

Having outlined the principles of the Ibadi constitution and the nature of 
the contract between the Imam and his community, it now remains to discuss 
two major flaws in it; first that formal election is not an absolute prerequisite, 
and second that it is not laid down precisely who has the power to select or 
depose an Imam (arbab al-hall wa 'l-'agd). 

Now the former problem is somewhat less important than might at first be 
supposed, for in fact the non-election provision for acquiring wilaya is really 
only a clause that has been inserted to cover the uncertainties of how the first 
Imams of the Muslim community (i.e. the Orthodox Caliphs) were selected. 
Constitutionally, election seems to have been accepted as standard practice in 
Oman and the writer has only come across one example of an Imam specifically 
claiming authority through pre-acquired wilaya: that is the case of Hats b. 
Rashid (mid-fifth/eleventh century) who directly succeeded his father 
(probably the last official shart Imüm in Oman) without even nominal election 
procedures. According to this dangerous precedent, Hafs’s supporters claimed 
that an election was not necessary provided the community accepted the Imam 
and were satisfied with him and that in any case the oath of allegiance was not 
to the man but to the kaqq. In other words they were relying on al-Sa’ighi’s 
premise that if an Imam already has wilaya there is no need of an election. 
But the dangers of this argument are obvious and the fact that Hafs was not 
prepared to submit to formal election indicates what in fact was happening at 
the time, the decline of imamate into dynastic rule.** 

But while it seems to be an established principle that an Imam should be 
elected, Omani history is all too full of controversial elections and arguments 
about the validity of the electors. 

Here for example is what al-Salimi *4 reports about the election of the first 
Al Bü Sa‘idi Imam, Ahmad b. Sa‘id. 

‘His (chief) electors were Habib b. Salim al-Umbii Sadi al-'Aqri 

al-Nizwi, and Ibn ‘Urayq; that was in 1167 (1753-4). Abii Nabhan and 

his son Nasir and others of the most esteemed did not consider his imamate 
valid (a) because the oath of allegiance to him did not stem from consultation 
amongst the Muslims, (b) because the election was dubious for it came after 
the overthrow of their (the Muslims’) state (mulkuhum), (c) because Habib 
and Ibn ‘Urayq were not from those who should make his election, and 

(d) because it was an election arising from a conquest in disordered con- 

ditions. The man who pronounced his khutba as Imam was al-Shaykh 

Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Kindi and the general populace called him by it (Le. 

Imam). However, says Abii Nabhan, the pronouncing of the (title) Imam 

is merely a superficial expression (al-khitab bi 'l-imāma yuhtamal wuyüuh?")." 

Now what al-Salimi, or rather Abu Nabhan and his supporters, fail to point 
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out is that Ahmad had clearly acquired wilaya because of his leadership at a 
period of major crisis,” that this was acknowledged in a formal election, and 
that he continued to rule Oman for another 30 years to the then satisfaction 
even of the critical Abū Nabhan. Thus his right to the wilaya of an Imàm 
was covered by the following clause in al-Sa’ighi’s bab al-imama : 

Where there is some question over the validity of an Imam’s election 

or the worthiness of the electors or their candidate the principle should be 

to suspend taking a position (wuqüf) until one can see whether his behaviour 

merits regard and obedience. Those moving towards him tend to confirm 

his position and vice versa. 
In this case the Muslims quite clearly did move towards him. Furthermore 
the arguments are patently artificial for in documents issued by the most zealous 
Ibadi “ulam@ in ‘Azzan b. Qays’s imamate (1285—7/1868-71) Ahmad is referred 
toas Imam. In fact this whole dispute over his election arises from retrospective 
argument by Abū Nabhan Ja‘id b. Khamis al-Khariisi (1147-c. 1237/1734-5- 
c. 1822) when, as leader in a revival of Ibàdi ‘ puritanism’ during the early 
nineteenth century, he determined to prove that even the founder of the Al Bü 
Sa‘id line had no right to the title of Imam : such ex post facto changes of position 
by the ‘ulam’ are all too frequent in the records of the imamate.*¢ 

Nevertheless what Abii Nabhan has to say does involve some principles 
which are very pertinent to the election process and these may be profitably 
pursued from further case studies. 

One of these is prior consultation over the choice of candidate. We have 
an idea of how this works in an account of a failure to elect an Imam in the 
mid-thirteenth/nineteenth century.? 

One group ' wanted to appoint the walt Sayf b. Muhammad al-Sa‘idi as 

their Imam but he was declined; then they consulted over al-Shaykh 

Khamis b. Ja'id al-Kharüsi but they could not come to agreement over 

him. Then it was made known to the Muslims from all parts to meet at 

Rustaq ’. Two sessions at the Bayada mosque on 4 and 24 Sha‘ban 1262/ 

27 July and 16 August 1846 were held ‘ and when their assembly was shown 

to be correct, they consulted over the imāma for al-Sayyid Humid b. 

‘Azzan (of the Al Bü Sa'id) but his conditions were not acceptable and they 

declined to give him allegiance on both occasions. So he withdrew to his 

house at al-Qusayr whilst the Muslims continued to debate and seek a 

solution to the problem but without success. Conciliation of the com- 

munity is from God and in God ’. 

But the major argument in Abū Nabhan’s strictures on Ahmad’s election, 
and the one that inevitably lies at the root of any dispute over an election/ 
deposing of an Imam, is whether those who acted are ‘ from those who should 
make his election’ and ‘ whether the assembly is correct’. Nowhere is this 
better illustrated than in the arguments concerning the deposing of al-Salt 
b. Malik al-Kharüsi (in 227/886) and the election of Rashid b. al-Nazr (variant 
Nadr), the event which was to lead to civil war, the eventual overthrow of the 
‘first imamate’, and an acrimonious debate that continued to divide the 
‘ulama’ for some 500 years. Here are extracts from the respective cases of two 
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of the ‘ulam’ involved (these arguments are, of course, purely theoretical and | 
in no way reflect the political realities of the situation). First, al-Fadl b. 
al-Hawari * in a letter to the Imam Rashid b. al-Nazr. 

* We understand that they are protesting against you because they had iot 

met together on the mama. This is no pretext against you or those with 

you, for the 4màma is not something in which all the Muslims participate 
but is for those of them who assist at the election; 1 is only invalid if the 

Muslims stay away or if they oppose it and its supporters.... The presenta- 

tion and election is decided by those who attend so long as they are from the 

people of knowledge and precedence in Islam and are from the most learned 

Muslims,’ 

Al-Fad1 then goes on to say that Rashid was put forward properly by Misa 
b. Miisa ® and those with him, and there was no dispute amongst them: thus, 
he argues, Rashid is a properly elected Imam for if there is a sufficient body 
from those qualified present at the election then the election is valid; those 
who opposed Rashid should have attended. 

The other side of the affair is presented in the account of Abii *1-Mu’thir.* 
* Did the Muslims meet in conclave and consult mutually in the matter ? 
Did they take account of what al-Salt (the deposed Imam) had to say or 
what the pretexts were against him? If he bad sinned they would have 
suspended judgement (wuqüf), they would have asked whether he was 
resigning or reneging the emàmo; whether he was weak, whether he 
persisted in his sm; they would have gone around from place to place 
seeking the views of the Muslims about him. Misa b. Müsa did not do 
anything of the sort. He sent for Rashid b. al-Nazr and swore him allegiance 
without consulting the Muslims. None of those who are entrusted with 
giving legal judgements, except those whom God willed, attended Müsà 
on that day and (even) some of those, as we understand it, abhorred his 
act, counselling a different course, but the mass prevailed.’ 

Abi ’l-Mu’thir then proceeds to accuse each of Müsa's main supporters of 
sins so as to show they were not pious people or were unversed in religious 
matters. He then goes on to say, 

‘Furthermore they did not give the oath of allegiance to Rashid in the 

right place for the bay‘a (i.e. Nizwa),*! they did not elect him in the right 

place for electing the Imàm, and God alone knows what sort of allegiance 
they gave him. ... Then they went with him till they brought him to the 
dar al-umama (Nizwa) and laid hold of the treasure-house of the Muslims 

(the bayt al-mal) and proceeded to spend its wealth ... then they made 

pretexts for deposing al-Salt without giving him a chance to speak. Then 

they sent for the seal of the imamate and took it from him . . ". 


The wmama and tribal power 

The question thus arises, why is the form of the electoral college not clearly 
laid down in the Ibadi constitution ? The answer, of course, lies essentially in 
the fact that by definition the wmdma is a religious institution and so it is 
impossible to specify precisely how far tagiyya permits accommodation with 
the realities of temporal power. 
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Now in Oman, at any rate, the institution of the imāma clearly represents 
a partial transformation of the local tribal concepts of social organization into 
religious terms and the suitability of its organization to that society basically 
lies in the fact that theoretically the Imam, like the tribal shaykh, is primus 
inter pares and his authority stems from ‘democratic’ selection. In reality 
these ‘democratic’ principles remain only partially fulfilled, for leaders are 
normally elected from a limited number of families which enjoy a degree of 
élitist power. Even so any Omani may break through these social clan con- 
straints by acquiring ‘ilm (which is an individual quality that cannot be 
transmitted by inheritance) and by so doing moves into the class that elects 
the Imam, i.e. the *ulama'. But even if the individual 'alim may himself rise 
above the vested interests of that part of society from which he originates he 
nevertheless continues to represent his ‘ constituents’ (as should be clear from 
the footnotes to this article) through awareness of tribal attitudes to various 
candidates (prior consultation), in the advice he offers the Imam, and the fact 
that his judgements may even overrule the head of state. Thus sectional 
interests are blended into the imàmate organization even if its basic structure 
remains religious. 

So it can be seen that the whole concept of wildya is geared to produce the 
government which the community deserves. When the latter is imbued with 
religious fervour then it is ruled by an Imam and ‘ulama’ drawn from its most 
worthy members. But because the institutions of the imāma do not challenge 
the authority of the tribal shaykhs and the loyalties of the ordinary tribesmen 
remain first and foremost to their clan, sectional interests inevitably begin to 
undermine the religious element in the state organization once the economic 
benefits resulting from unity begin to enter the political system. Then the 
imamate begins to degenerate into the rule of dynasts (mulük) and the shurat 
become vulgar tribal raiders, And once the electors and the elected cease to 
represent the whole community, temporal interests become translated into the 
kinds of dispute about the worthiness of the ‘ulama’ and of the validity of 
elections described above. 

So the [badi «mama is a transitory institution. It is based on dogma which 
originated as a theory of opposition to established authority and its fundamental 
principles are far too idealistic to provide a permanent basis for satisfactory 
government, despite a certain flexibility in interpretation. Yet because this 
ideology is also rooted in a tribal concept of how the Muslim community should 
be politically organized, it does provide a suitable vehicle for rallying Omani 
society when it is threatened by outsiders and it does incorporate rudimentary 
rules for the conduct of government which can give temporary ‘state’ 
expression to the vague ‘national’ sense that exists amongst the long- 
established tribal settlers in the isolated mountain core of the geographical 
region called Oman. 

This identification of a ‘ national’ Omani sense with the ancient ‘ state’ 
organization of the Ibadi imamate is clearly brought out by the Imim Muham- 
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mad b. ‘Abdullah al-Khalili when he wrote to the heads of the community 
apropos of events in 1358/1939 ‘if the Sultan attacks with the help of the 
English then we must attack as the shart‘a prescribes, for that is defence of 
the misr and Oman is one piece and not to be subdivided °’. Such a geographical 
identification of the Ibidi misr may also perhaps help to explain why the UN 
emissary de Ribbing rather bemusedly opened his report to the United Nations 
on the ‘Oman Question’ with the words ‘ The name Oman has been used in 
different ways depending on who is referring to it and in which context it has 
been used ’ ! 

In concluding this study, therefore, let us see just how tribal and religious 
authority may be judiciously blended through the institution of the (mama by 
examining an account? of how the last great Imam of Oman was elected, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah, a man whose misbas al-Khalili, al-Kharügi, al- 
Yahmadi, al-Azdi are redolent of the association of tribal history with the 
Ibàdi imamate in Oman. 

* Assembly of the Omanis at Nizwa to contract allegiance to al-Khalili.... 
The ‘ulami’, the gadis, and the chiefs held a conference on 12 Dhii '1-Qa'da 
1338 [29 July 1920] to thrash out the interests of the Omani state and the 
right course for it so as to lead it to prosperity. They compelled al-Shaykh 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Khalili to accept the «mama and assigned him 
to it’, for he had persistently attempted to refuse it; ‘ after much pleading 
they saw nothing possible except that he accept their orders. Then the 
people made their way to the mosque of Nizwà early in the morning of the 
13th ... then the ‘wlama’, the a‘yan, and the arbab al-hall wa ’l-‘agd 
assembled at the Nizwà mosque to give the oath of allegiance to Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdullah al-Khalili and to apprise the populace that he was the most 
suitable and learned to be found at that time in Oman ... that he had 
refused to accept their order and insistence (to the imāma) until they 
compelled him [i.e. due modesty]. They placed no terms or conditions on 
him as is done with a weak (da 27) Imam [e.g. *Azzan b. Qays] . . . for he was 
the most learned of those with him including his electors.’ 

Then follows the list giving the order of those who swore the oath of 
allegiance. This list is not without interest. The first of the 10 specified names 
was the chief gad? who had been one of the electors of the previous Imam, 
Salim b. Rashid al-Kharüsi (1331-8/1913-20); then comes the name of a 
shaykh al-‘allama who had served both under the previous Imam and 'Azzün 
b. Qays (1285-7/1868-71), then another great ascetic shaykh al-'allama who 
had been an elector of the previous Imam, then ‘Isa b. Salih al-Harithi, the 
leader of the Sharqiyya Hinàwis, whose titles al-Shaykh al-Amir al-‘Alim 
indicate his position as both a great temporal and spiritual leader, then the 
names of other major leaders whose respective titles al-shaykh, al-shaykh 
al-‘alim and shaykh al-‘alléma indicate their respective spiritual and temporal 
roles. ‘ Then came the rest of the ‘ulama’ and the gadis then the (temporal) 
chiefs and heads, then particular individuals, then the general public.’ The 
conspicuous absentee was the young Sulayman b. Himyar al-Nabhani, who 
had recently succeeded his father as head of the Bani Riy&m and leader of the 
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so-called Ghafiri tribal faction and whose own candidate for the imama had 
been rejected. He was, however, represented by two deputies, the one a 
Riyami shaykh al-‘allama and the other the shaykh of the Janaba tribe who was 
also governor of Masira island. A propitiating vote of thanks seems to have 
been passed to Sulayman so that later on he did come and give his oath of 
allegiance. . 

Following this ceremony the chief gddi gave the election sermon to the 
people and, significantly, Sulayman’s Riyàmi deputy preached to the soldiers 
(a major part of whom were Sulaymàn's followers recruited for the war against 
the Sultan). After these two sermons the majlis was terminated, the doors of 
the Imäm’s official residence were opened, and he entered into it, ' the cannons 
proclaimed the good news and singing and chanting spread it abroad ’.* 


! Cambridge University Library Add. 2896. The MS contains the first 32 of the complete 
63 babs. The author may well be the al-Sa’ighi/Sayighi referred to in Ibn Ruzayq (History of the 
Imáms and Seyyids of Omán (Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, 44), London, 1871, 189) 
as @ prominent figure in Ahmad b. Sa‘id’s reign (for another al-Sa’ighi of. ibid., 172). Schacht 
(* Bibliothèques et manuscrits abadites’, Revue Africaine, 0, 1956, pp. 375-98, item 35) lists 
another work by him and points out that he is not the author of the work attributed to him in 
Brockelmann (GAL, Suppl. 1, 349). He is sometimes quoted by the late twelfth/eighteenth- 
century Jumayyil b. Khamis al-Sa‘di in his Qamis al-shari'a where references (Zanzibar ed., 
1297-9/1880-2, 1, 18, 1r, 146) show he originated from Manh in the Jawf, a few miles from 
Nizwi. Al-Sa’ighi does not normally quote sources for his opinions and it is clear that he is 
writing about contemporary views of the imümate and not just the views of early jurists. 

2A prominent qüdt of Ya‘ariba times (1034/1624 to mid-twelfth/eighteenth century), 
Darwish b. Jum‘sa b. ‘Umar al-Mahriiqi al-Adami, states in his Kitab al-dala'il (BM Or. 2085, 
fol. 19v) that bará'a and wilaya are two obligations (fardan) on a par with salat and the other 
pillars of Islam. 

3 Quoted in ch. 27 of the Kashf al-ghumma (attr. Sirhan b. Sa'id of Izki: quotation is from 
al-Zühiriyya, Damascus, MS T'arikh 346, p. 114). Its author was Muhammad b. Misa, a member 
of an extremely learned family from the Bani al-Sayyàr b. al-Harith al-Asghar (Kinda descent) 
who lived in Upper Nizwü (also known as Samad al-Nizw&, cf. Salma b. Muslim al-'Awtabi, 
Kitab ansüb oal- Arab, BN MSS arabes 5019, fols. 173v-9r). Their scholarship was such that 
al-Siyaibi remarks of them (Salim b. Humiid al-Siyabi, Is‘af al-a yan fi ansab ahl ‘Uman, Beirut, 
1965, 137), ‘ whilst the Khariis are the asl of the imäma, the Kinda are the as! of figh’. Three 
closely related members (popularly held to be grandsons and great-grandsons of Sulayman b. 
Muhammad, & belief not supported by a variant genealogy) wrote particularly famous works 
(in the Rustaq school of. p. 548, n. 13) the Bayün al-shar‘ of Muhammad b. Ibrahim; the 
Kifüya; and the Musannaf by Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah. These works were written in 
that order (‘Abdullah b. Hummayid al-Salimi, al-Lam‘a al-murdiyya min ashi“at al-tbadiyya, 
Tunis, n.d. (written 1905), 78-9) but there are variations in dating which make it impossible to 
be more precise than to say that they were written between the second half of the fifth/eleventh 
century and the middle of the sixth/twelfth (cf. in particular ‘Abdullah b. Hummayid al-Salimi, 
Tuhfat al-a*yün bi sirat ahl ‘Umin, ed. Cairo, 1380/1961, 1, 333-5, and Kashf al-ghumma, ch. 39, 
Damascus MS, pp. 530-1). The originals of two of these works formed part of a huge library of 
9,370 manuscripts destroyed by fire in the civil war in the early twelfth/eighteenth century 
(Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. Hummayid al-Salimi, Nahdat al-a'yan bi hurriyyat ‘Uman, Cairo, 
n.d., 45; al-Salimi, T'uhfa, r, 117-18; cf. also Abi Sulayman Muhammad al-Ma‘wali, Qisas wa 
akhbür jarat bi ‘Uman, al-Zühiriyya, Damascus MS Tarikh 386, p. 377; Kashf al-ghumma, 
Damascus MS, p. 510) but a complete copy of all 72 volumes of the Bayan is extant in Mzāb 
(Schacht, art. cit., item 22) and there is a partial copy of the 41-volume Musannaf there too 
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(the present writer has seen parts of this work in Oman). Of the history and survival of the 
bl-volume Kifaya the writer is less certain. It does not appear in Schacht’s list and al-Siyabi | 
(op. cit., p. 136, n.) says he has been unable to find it in Oman today. 

4 Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi (ed. Lévi-Provengal), Jamharat ansüb al-* Arab, 401. 

5 The association of these two words in Ibàdi doctrine explains why the Al Bū Sa'id sultans 
were reluctant to adopt this title by which the British designated them in official correspondence. 

8 The events leading to the establishment of the im&mate are described by the writer in 
‘The Julandà of Oman ’, Journal of Omani Studies, 1, 1976, 97-108. 

7 Al-S&limi, T'ukfa, 1, 102-21, coupled to Kashf al-ghumma ch. 33, ed. H. Klein, Hamburg, 
1938, 18, where Müsà's ambivalent attitude to Ibn Abi ‘Affan is clearly brought out. 

8 According to ‘Abii 'l-Hawari' (cf. p. 551, n. 38), Muhammad b. Mahbüb (cf. p. 549, n. 15) 
and Bashir b. al-Mundhir (a grandson of one of the leading Ibádi missionaries to Oman in the 
previous century) both renounced Muhannà (al-Salimi, Tuhfa, 1, 158-61) but according to 
Abū Qabtün Khalid b. Qahtan, a contemporary of Abū ’l-Hawari, this was done secretly 
(cf. Kashf al-ghumma, ed. Klein, 26 and Anon., untitled history of Oman, BM Add. 23343, 
part I, fol. 81r). 

? Detailed references will not be given for the early history of the Ibādī movement in Basra 
as the writer intends to publish an account of the Omani aspects of it shortly: the reader may 
be referred to the standard article ‘ al-Ibadiyys ', by T. Lewicki, EI, second ed. 

10 Abū Isháq Ibrahim b. Qays al-Hamdàni al-Hadrami, Diwan al-Sayf al-Naqgad, Kuwait, 
n.d., 119. Abū Ishaq, like his father before him, was the leader of the Hadrami Ibadi community. 
When the imamate in Oman was restored under the Imam al-Khalil b. Shadhàn al-Khariisi 
(c. 407/1016—c. 420/1029) Abii Ishaq recognized him as Imām and with Omani support was able 
within a fortnight to bring back the Hadramawt into the Ibadi fold: he subsequently pursued 
his campaign against the Sulayhid ruler of Yemen who was only saved by Fatimid support from 
Egypt. Abii Ishaq continued to act as governor in Hadramawt under the Imam al-Khalil’s 
successor Rashid b. Sa‘id but the development of the extremist Rustaq school doctrine (cf. below, 
n. 13) and the manner in which Rashid’s son Hafs acceded to the imamate (described in the text) 
eventually led to his breaking away from the Omanis. Although for a while he was successful 
in leading the separatist community the Tbadis in Hadramawt could not for long survive without 
the active support of the Omanis and their final demise must have followed soon after. Apart 
from the Diwan, which tells most of the story related above (cf. also J. C. Wilkinson, ‘ Bayasirah 
and Bayadir’, Arabian Studies, 1, 1974, p. 84, n. 10), Abii Ishaq also wrote a work much quoted 
in Ibàdi literature the Mukhtasar al-khisal. A copy of this exists in the Mzab (Schacht, art. oit., 
item 23) and a part probably also in the British Museum (cf. the early untitled MS apparently 
of South Arabian origin BM Or. 3744, fols. 1-17, described in C. Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue 
of the Arabic MSS in the BM, London, 1894, p. 762; a rhymed summary of this work has been 
made by ‘Abdullah b. Hummayid al-Salimi under the title Madàarij al-kamal, Cairo, n.d. 

11 Abū Bilal, Mirdás b. (Hudayr) b. ‘Udayya whose ‘ martyrdom’ in 61/680-1 profoundly 
stirred the Kháriji quietists who had failed to respond to his appeal to action. 

13 The full phrase is ‘ala ‘l-jihad fi sabil al-difa‘ (cf. oath to Rashid b. Walid and ‘Azzan b. 
Qays (al-Salimi, Tuhfa, x, 281, and rr, 247)). 

13'The dogma of the so-called Rustaq and Nizw& schools originate in the dispute over the 
deposing of the aged Imam al-Salt b. Malik al-Kharüst al-Yahmadi in 272/886 by the Bani 
Sama ‘ulama’, and their supporters in the Jawf (capital Nizw&) and their election of Rashid b. 
al-Nazr of the Fajh section of the Yahmad as Imam, an act which raised the fury of the rest of 
the Yahmad tribes (who for the most part lived in the Rustáq region) who had more or less 
established a de facto right to provide the Im&m. The conflict eventually led to full-scale civil 
war, invasion by Caliphate forces, and the end of Oman's golden age of the ‘ first imamate’. 
When the imüámate was eventually restored under the main Yahmad line in the fifth/eleventh 
century the Rustaq school of thought, by now fully developed in the writings of Abi ?l-Hasan 
al-Bisyàni (variant Bisyawi), became official doctrine (cf. the letter of the Im&m Rashid b. 
Sa‘id al-Yahmadi of Shaw, 443/1052 cited in al-Salimi, T'uhfa, 1, 312-13) and Oman once again 
became divided. Despite their remarkable scholarship their extremism eventually led to the 
collapse of the imámate in Oman for several centuries and al-Sálimi is constrained to remark 
of them (Tuhfa, 1, 112) ‘ The people of Truth renounce their treatises and reject their extremism’. 

14 At least this is the writer's presumption although the Kashf al-ghumma, ch. 34 (Damascus 
MS, pp. 470-1), which is the actual source of the citation, does not give the name of the work. 
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It could therefore also derive from the less impcrtant Mu‘tabar, the Jawabat, or the Kitab ziyada 
al-ashraf. This whole passage is extremely complex and whilst an attempt has been to keep as 
close as possible to the original in translating, certain liberties have been taken and in places the 
sense, in so far as it can be determined, has been condensed. 

15 An elector of al-Salt b. Malik and his qàds in Suhar (the family's home town and the then 
commercial capital of Oman): there he died in 260/873. One section at least of his 70-volume 
work was still extant in al-Barrüdi's time (second half of the eighth/fourteenth century). He was 
from an extremely distinguished Ibadi family for his great-grandfather was exiled with Abi 
Sha‘tha’ to Oman, his father was one of the Basran ‘ Imüms ', and his grandson was an Imam 
in Oman. It is worth noting that while this family (the Al Rahil) is the only one in Oman to 
claim relationship with Quraysh they were leeding supporters of a system which rejected all 
Qurashi claims to head the Muslim state. All Omani sources give them as Ka‘b b. Lu’ay and a 
forbear was reputed to be a horseman of the Prophet cf. sixth/twelfth century commentary 
on Ibn al-Nazar’s Diwan, BM Or. 2484, fol. 108. On the other hand Lewicki, Revue d’ Études 
Islamiques, vu, 1, 1934, 71, n. 4, basing himself on the seventh/thirteenth century Maghribi 
al-Darjini, gives them as of ‘Abd al-Qays origin. 

16 Although there are no examples of attempts to make a woman Imàm in Oman (other 
Khàriji groups had done so, notably the Sufriyya), the ‘ election’ of a minor c. 1133/1719 was 
a major contributory cause of the civil war which marked the end of the Ya‘ariba imamate (see 
R. D. Bathurst, The Ya' rubi dynasty of Oman, unpublished D.Phil. thesis, Oxford, 1967). 

17 The Im&àm's head-dress, the seal of the imamate, and the keys to the treasury are the three 
symbols of the Imam's investiture (cf. al-Salimi, Tuhfa, 1, 200-1 plus the above-cited passage). 

18 Except to notice here the timing of the election which should take place immediately after, 
but never before, the death of the old Imim. This means that the dying Imam has no say in the 
selection of his successor although his views will doubtless be known. The first duty of the 
Imam, according to al-S2’ighi, is to officiate at the burial of his predecessor (ie. the election 
should occur within a few hours of his death) but if the Imam has not been elected then the 
gadi 'l-misr[al-Imàm (cf. below, n. 20), failing whom the old Im4m’s deputy in his town, says the 
burial prayers. If corruption, opposition, and disorder break out upon the death of the Imàm 
then his successor is confirmed at the first opportunity on which the ‘ people of justice’ can 
assemble. 

1? Some aspects are discussed in the writer's forthcoming book Water and tribal settlement in 
south-east Arabia : a study of the Afla of Oman (Clarendon Press). 

20 Because the Imam has no formal advisory body consultation is essential if he is to remain 
in touch with the views of his followers. More specifically it is with the leading ‘ulama’ that he 
must consult, notably with the qddz 'l-Imüm. Now this actual title seems to have been used 
only during the first imimate and a footnote by the editor of the Tuhfa, 1, 151, explains his role 
thus: ‘the gad? 'I-Imaàm is the equivalent of the Shaykh al-Islam of the present day and is the 
authority for the fatwa in the imamate. He is the head of the ahl al-hall wa ’l-‘agd and it is 
therefore to him that the people of position and religious responsibility turn in the Islamic 
matter of allegiance and renunciation. Similarly, as I understand it, in the Rustamid imamate 
of the Maghrib the qadt *l-Imam was Shaykh of the Muslims’. But although in later periods the 
actual title seems to have fallen into disuse (the only man who officially bears a title in the 
imamate is Imam al-Muslimin), the position none the less existed and may be equated with 
that of the chief elector. (N.B. qadi *l-Imam should not be confused with qad? *l-qudat who is the 
chief gad? in an important centre.) 

Consultation may be made an absolute condition of wilaya in the case of a da'?f (weak) Imam, 
that is an Imam who has been selected as a pis aller in a particular political situation. The only 
Imam specifically so-designated in Omani history is ‘Azzin b. Qays of the Al Bü Sa‘id, and at 
his election in 1285/1868 the conditions in the oath of allegiance were ‘the conditions the 
Muslims impose on the weak Imàm so that he should not intervene in matters that he is not 
qualified to intervene in’: the tell-tale phrase in the oath, which otherwise contains little more 
than the usual formulation made at all elections, is the addition of the words ‘ on condition 
that you do not hold a (legal) opinion, effect a judgement, nor judge an affair except as the 
Muslims opine and you consult them ' (al-Salimi, Tuhfa, 11, 247). 

According to some opinions these conditions mean that the da‘if _Imim may not himself 
even appoint walis and qüdis (al-Sa’ighi, fol. 91r). Of course such conditions are perilously 
close to a breach of the basic principle of ‘ no sturt on the Im&m except God's ’. 
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21 An example of the Imam deputizing his control of the bayt al-mal took place in 1370/1950 
when the Imam placed Talib b. ‘Ali, brother of the Imam-to-be, Ghalib b. ‘Ali al-Hin&'i, in 
charge of financial affairs to the consternation of a number of prominent Omanis (Muhammad 
al-Salimi, Nahda, 423). 

22 A walt’s position, however, does not automatically cease with the death of his Imam. 
One should note that the distinction between the offices of gid? and wali represents in some 
measure the division between ‘ church and state’. During the ‘first imümate' the Imām’s 
‘ deputy ' in the main centres was always a qüdi but in the desert borderlands he might be 
referred to as wali (of. Kashf al-ghumma, ed. Klein, 24). 

23 The first Ya‘rabi Imam, 1034-50/1624-5—49. 

24 Suitability to the position of Im&m does not necessarily mean that the candidate is the 
most learned religious authority: this as we have seen in p. 549, n. 20, is the qddt 'I-Imàm. 
In the case where a dispute arises the practice appears to be for the ‘ulama’ to meet in conclave 
and announce the general consensus of opinion. If certain of them persist in dissenting, this fact 
is appended to the fatwa or other issued document. For an example of an Imam dissenting from 
a written decision see Muhammad al-Salimi, Nahda, 408. 

25 Certain aspects of these precepts are discussed more fully in another section of his work ; 
here al-S&'ighi is only concerned with bayt mal al-muslimin ‘ the commonwealth of the Muslims ' 
in so far as it affects the Imam as its oustodian. 

26 This is a somewhat simplified view of a complex issue discussed in the writer's forthcoming 
book. 

27 Whatever the legal entitlement, no pious Imam or official would take from the bayt al-mal 
anything but the minimum for his ascetic life (Omani biographies of worthies often start with 
examples of their frugality). On the other hand, the tribal chiefs who are frequently appointed as 
im&mate officials for political expediency, rarely show such abstinence so that in effect a large 
part of the state’s budget is given out as subsidies to them. 

28 ‘atg’ probably means allowances for those who render special services for the state; 
historically it was the allowances for the shurat, its precedent being the ‘aja’ paid from the 
diwün to the mugdatila in the military organization of the early Islamic state. 

29 Two roots are used ‘azal and khala‘: the former tends to signify ‘removal’ from office 
by the community whilst the latter implies a forcible removal or ‘ deposing '. In their reflexive 
form i‘tazal and khala‘ nafsahu it is the Imam who removes himself from office and they might 
therefore be translated as ‘ resign’ and ‘ abdicate’ respectively; but in so doing the sense of 
reneging may be lost. Since none of these English terms corresponds exactly with the internal 
view of Ibüdi law they have been translated with no great attention to consistency. 

39 Tt is interesting to note that the history of senile Im&ms has been an important contributing 
factor to two great tragedies in Oman’s history: the collapse of the ‘ first imamate’ stemmed 
from the deposing by one faction of the aged Imam who was proving incapable of firm and just 
government, whilst the recent unhappy history of the country in part derives from the fact that 
the Imim Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Khalili (d. 1373/1954) was allowed to retain the imamate 
‘until he reached the brink of senility, his body weakened, and his sight failed ’ (quotation only— 
Muhammad al-Salimi, Nahda, 431) and was unable to adapt to changing circumstances or retain 
control over the forces threatening his state. 

31 Of necessity a personal crime; the writer has been unable to find any quoted example of 
this in Omani history. 

32 For further discussion of the principles of a tawba see Jumayyil b. Khamis, Qamis al-shari'a, 
vin, 95f. For a fifth/eleventh century example and the reply of the chief qàd? see al-Salimi, 
Tuhfa, 1, 329 f. 

33 Tt should be noted that there does appear to have been some sort of retrospective election 
but in the eyes of most this was no more than a constitutional cover-up (al-Salimi, T'ubfa, 1, 315 f.). 

34 Tukfa, 1r, 169. 

35 Ahmad’s election took place in the aftermath of the Ya‘ariba civil war and the Persian 
occupation of Oman. The sequence of events seems to have been that after ejecting the Persians 
from their strongholds on the Batina coast Ahmad b. Sa‘id moved against the last Ya'rabi 
claimant to the imamate, most of whose followers had in any case deposed or deserted him, and 
in the battle at Nizw& Bal‘arab was killed whereupon Ahmad was elected to the imamate. It 
should be noted that the Umbü Sa‘idi who was his main supporter belonged to the then dominant 
clan of Nizwi: this had nothing to do with the Al Bü Sa‘id. 
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88 And consequently make disentangling actual attitudes at the time of the event extremely 
difficult. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the crisis at the end of the ‘ first imamate’ 
when the tragedy which ensued from the initial act of deposing a senile Imàm caused many 
retrospective changes of opinion. Furthermore, just as in the case of Ahmad b. Sa‘id, many of 
the figures whose names are quoted as dissociating from an Imam are frequently found to be 
people who were not even alive in his time (Abii Nabhàn was certainly a young man when 
Ahmad was elected and so in any event would not have been consulted, whilst his son Nasir 
must only have been a child when Ahmad died). 

37 g]-Salimi, Tuhfa, xx, 218-19. 

38 Al-Fadl b. al-Hawari of the Bani Sama and his contemporary ‘Azzan b. al-Saqr of ‘Agr 
Nizwa were two of the most distinguished ‘ulam’ of their time ‘ like two eyes in a face’. ‘Azzan, 
however, died before al-Salt’s deposition. Al-Fadl was an important transmitter from the early 
"lama. 

3° Müs& b. Müs& b. ‘Ali b.(?) Musa b. Abi Jabir, the leading 'alim of the Bani Sima family of 
Izki who had in effect become chief electors. His father was qüd? 'l-Imüm and the most powerful 
figure in the state until his death in 230/844, while his great-grandfather was the Ibàdi missionary 
who actually founded the imamate in Oman. 

40 Abi ']-Mu'thir al-Salt b. Khamis al-Khariisi of the Yahmad was an elector of his kinsman 
the Imam al-Salt in 237/851 and lived through to the time of the eviction of the Qaramita: 
at his death he must therefore have been getting on for 100 years old. Following the civil war 
at the end of the third/ninth century it is said that the politics of the state of Oman revolved 
around three figures, the blind Abū 'l-Mu'thir, the lame Abi ‘Abdullah Nabhan b. ‘Uthman 
from Samad Nizwa, and the deaf Abū Jabir Muhammad b. Ja‘far of Izki (author of a particularly 
important jamz‘), three bigots whose diatribes illustrate the sad state the imamate had fallen 
into. Abū ’l-Mu’thir may be considered the leader of what became known as the Rustaq school. 

41 Nizwà& developed as the ‘ capital’ of the imamate because it represented suitable neutral 
ground from a tribal point of view (see J. C. Wilkinson, ‘ The origins of the Omani state’ in 
D. Hopwood (ed.), The Arabian Peninsula, London, 1972). 

42 Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Salimi, Nahda, 322, 338-9. 

48 Since completing this study, the author has written an article ‘ Bio-bibliographical back- 
zround of the crisis period in the Ibādī imamate of Oman (end of ninth to end of fourteenth 
century) ’, Arabian Studies (Cambridge), mm, 1976; this enlarges on some of the material con- 
tained in the preceding footnotes. 


COPTIC CONVERSION TO ISLAM UNDER THE 
BAHRI MAMLUKS, 692-755/1293-1354 


By Donard P. LITTLE 


The generalization that it was during the Mamlük period that the Copts 
were reduced to a small minority in Egypt is a familiar one which has been 
frequently repeated since Gaston Wiet broached it some 50 years ago. Using 
this generalization as a point of departure, I intend to review the evidence in 
the Arabic sources which touches upon the actual process of conversion which 
occurred during the period 692—755/1293-1354, attempting to discover, if 
possible, the extent of conversion during those years and the causes which 
lay behind it. The dates that I have chosen are not altogether arbitrary since 
they correspond, as we shall see, to certain demarcations in the history of 
conversion noted by Mamlük historians themselves; furthermore, I have 
deliberately excluded the period of the Crusades from consideration in the 
belief that this period should be studied separately in order to determine 
whether the Mamlüks' involvement in the Crusades affected their policy toward 
the indigenous Christians of Egypt to any appreciable extent. Although my 
findings in this article tend to support Wiet’s generalization, I hope to offer 
richer, more detailed documentation for it than has been offered heretofore 
and, in so doing, to contribute to our understanding of Mamlük social history.? 

During the period in question there were basically two sources of pressure 
for Coptic conversion—the Mamlük government and the Muslim populace 
(‘dmma) of Cairo and other Egyptian cities. While it is certainly true that 


1*Kibt’, EI, 1m, 996, 998: ‘The government of the Mamliks gave the coup de gráce to 
Christianity in Egypt, which ceased to mean anything but a number of individuals. This period 
which extends from 648 to 923 (1250-1517) saw the completion of the ruin of the churches and 
the convents, the reduction of the number of Christians to the present-day proportion and the 
disappearance of the Coptic language. . .. It can be estimated that by the viiith (xivth) [century] 
the Christians were barely, as in our times, a tenth of the total population of Egypt'. Cf. M. 
Perlmann, ‘ Notes on anti-Christian propaganda in the Mamlük empire’, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 
843, and Ira M. Lapidus, * The conversion of Egypt to Islam ’, Israel Oriental Studies, 11, 1972, 262 
(this article stops short of the Mamluk period). 

2 This task has already been begun with the unpublished M.A. thesis of Linda S. Northrup, 
Muslim-Christian relations during the reign of the Mamlak sultan al-Malik al-Mansür Qala'un 
(McGill University, 1974), wherein it is shown that this sultan’s policy toward the indigenous 
Christians of Egypt was virtually independent of his involvement in, the Crusades. 

? The subject of Coptic conversion under the Mamlüks has been discussed in the studies of 
Wiet and Perlmann cited above, as well as in such works as the following: Gustav Weil, 
Geschichte des Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten, 1, Stuttgart, 1860; William Muir, The Mameluke 
or slave dynasty of Egypt, London, 1896; E. L. Butcher, The story of the Church in Egypt, 1, 
London, 1897; Stanley Lane-Poole, A history of Egypt in the Middle Ages, London, 1914; 
G. Hanotaux (ed.), Histoire de la nation égyptienne, xv. L’ Égypte arabe, par G. Wiet, Paris, 1937; 
H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques d'Ibn Taimiya, Cairo, 19039; Jacques 
Tagher, Agbaf wa- Muslimün, Cairo, 1951 ; Aziz S. Atiya, History of Eastern Christianity, Notre 
Dame, Ind., 1968; C. E. Bosworth, ‘ Christian and Jewish religious dignitaries in Mamlük 
Egypt and Syria’, IJ MES, rr, 1, 1972, 59-74, 3, 1972, 199-216; and elsewhere. 
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religious circles were agitating at the same time for the conversion of the 
Christians of Egypt, their pressure was exerted indirectly, in the form of 
propaganda designed to incite Muslims against the Dhimmis.4 Here our 
approach will be to survey the measures adopted by the Mamlük government, 
though we shall soon see that these cannot be separated from the attitudes and 
activities of the populace. The most conspicuous aspects of government action 
surfaced in the years 692/1293, 700/1301, 721/1821, and 755/1354, when the 
state launched four separate campaigns against the Dhimmis in general aimed 
at subjugating and converting the Copts who served in the governmental 
bureaux. On each occasion, however, the campaign was undertaken by the 
government in response to outside elements—usually the Muslim populace of 
Cairo; as we shall see, the government was hesitant to take any action against 
the Copts unless it was prodded into doing so. 

According to the source used by the fifteenth-century historians al-Magrizi 
(d. 845/1442) and al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451),® the death of the sultan Qal&'ün 
in 689/1290 marked a change in Mamlük policy toward the Copts. During the 
reign of Qala'ün (678-89/1280-90), ‘the Dhimmis had been in a state of 
extreme humiliation and degradation ', but when Qala’iin was succeeded by 
his son al-Ashraf Khalil, the lot of the Christians began to improve, not because 
the new sultan favoured them, but because members of his élite guard of 
Mamlüks, the khdssakiya, ‘ protected the Christians '," and * employed Christian 
scribes '.5 Safely entrenched behind the protection of this Mamlük élite, the 
scribes grew prosperous and dared to flaunt their wealth and influence in 
public, apparently with impunity until 692/1293. In that year an incident 
occurred in the vicinity of the mosque of Ibn Tülün when a crowd of Muslims 
protested against the spectacle of a Christian katib leading a Muslim debtor 
through the streets by a rope. When the Muslims tried to release the prisoner, 
the mamliiks belonging to the katib's master attacked the crowd and dispersed 
them with sticks. Indignant, the crowd marched to the citadel where they 
succeeded in bringing their grievance to the attention of the sultan. This 
manifestation of popular discontent evoked swift and drastic measures from 


1 This propaganda and its relation to conversion have been studied in the above-mentioned 
article by Perlmann; for the earlier Mamlük period see Emmanuel Sivan, L’Islam et la Croisade, 
Paris, 1968. 

5 For this episode I have relied mainly on al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd al-juman, Topkapi Sarayı Ahmet III 
MS 2912/4, fols. 159a-60a, who gives the fuller account. The version of al-Magrizi, Kitab 
d-khitat, xt, Cairo, 1325/1907-8, 402-4, is an abridgement of al-‘Ayni’s source (who was un- 
loubtedly the historian al-Yüsufi (d. 759/1358); see Little, ‘ The recovery of a lost source for 
3ahri Mamlük history ', JAOS, xotv, 1, 1974, 45). A translation of al-Maqrizi's version can be 
ound in Butcher, Church, n, 178-81, and F. Wtistenfeld, Macrizi’s Geschichte der Copten, 
xóttingen, 1845, 71-4. I have not been able to consult S. S. Malan, A short history of the Copts 
nd of their Church, London, 1873, which contains extensive translations of al-Maqrizi's résumé 
f Coptic history in al-Khitat. 

8 Al-‘Ayni, gd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 159b. 

? ibid. 

8 AI-Maquzi, al-Khiiat, x1, 402. 
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the sultan. Al-Ashraf decreed that neither the sultan nor the amirs should 
henceforth employ Christians or Jews and that those currently employed should 
be offered the option of conversion or death, a choice which is of course illegal 
in Islamic law. News of this proclamation encouraged the populace to assault 
Christian scribes, some of whom they murdered. Houses belonging to kuttab 
and the Mu‘allaga church in Fustat were looted. Although the sultan was 
prepared to respond to public demonstrations, he soon proved that he was not 
ready to let them get out of hand. At the urging of his amirs, the viceroy 
Baydara in particular, he had it proclaimed that whoever looted a Christian’s 
house would be hanged. Then, to assure the populace of his own zeal in com- 
bating Christian influence, he gave orders for a number of Christian scribes to 
be burned alive in front of the citadel, declaring that he would have no Christians 
in his diwans. At this point Baydara gave explicit expression to what was 
undoubtedly the most compelling argument for employing Copts in à Muslim 
government: ‘“ Sire,” the amir said, " these men run the financial bureaux. 
They husband the moneys and the taxes, so that the sultan cannot dispense 
with their services?! (Yä khawand hà üla i ashab dawawin yahfazuna ’l-amwal 
wa "l-kharáj wa-laysa lil-sultan ghinan ‘anhum)’.® Recognizing the validity of 
this argument, al-Ashraf Khalil relented to the extent of reinstating the original 
option of conversion or death, and as a result a group of kuttab were indeed 
converted to Islam in the presence of legal witnesses and gadis, but the account 
of these conversions in the sources shows clearly that they were not taken very 
seriously by the Copts or by Baydara, who presided over the ceremony; on 
the contrary, they were the occasion for jokes and cynical verses.” 

It is impossible to judge how many scribes were actually converted, if only 
nominally, under the threat of the sultan’s wrath. Al-‘Ayni mentions three 
scribes by name, one of whom, al-Sahib Amin al-Mulk ibn al-Ghannàm, was 
later to become an important bureaucratic official; ** as we shall see, however, 
it is problematical whether he stayed converted or was even converted at all! 
At any rate, it seems that the campaign was confined to Cairo, where only 
a few conversions took place, and even those were intended as a token to slake 
the anger of the sultan. It is also apparent that no official action at all would 
have taken place in the absence of the public outery which happened to come 
to the sultan’s attention. Even so, the reaction of the Mamlük amirs was to 
stamp out the protest of the Muslim populace with force and to humour a 
righteous sultan with a token gesture in their desire to retain the services of 
their experienced Coptic clerks. 

The half-hearted measures of 692/1293 were obviously soon abandoned and 
forgotten, since less than a decade later, in 7 00/1301, during the second reign 


° Al-‘Ayni, *Igd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 160a. 
10ibid.; al-Maqrizi, al-K itat, 1, 403-4. 
11‘Igd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 1608; for the biography of Amin al-Mulk, see al-Safadi, 
A'yān al-‘asr wa-a^wün al-nasr, Ataf Efendi MS 1809, fols. 237b—40a, and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, 
al-Durar al-kümina, 11, Cairo, 1386/1966, 357-9. 
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of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad (698-708/1299-1309), the sources speak of 
new actions against the Dhimmis.!2 This campaign was a more serious affair, 
involving as it did a wider segment of the population and a greater expenditure 
of energy on the part of the state. The immediate and ostensible cause for this 
round of persecutions was provided by the visit of the vizier of ‘ the King of 
the Maghrib ’,1® who expressed his indignation at the indulgence shown by the 
Mamlüks to the Christians and Jews of Egypt. In the Maghrib, he declared, 
the Dhimmis ‘ suffer extreme misery and degradation; they are not allowed 
to ride horses or to work in the offices of the sultan or the diwan. He deplored 
the fact that the Christians and Jews of Egypt wore splendid clothes and rode 
mules, horses, and mares; he denounced their employment in the highest 
offices, from which they subjected Muslims to their control’.14 In particular 
the vizier is said to have been offended by the great prestige enjoyed by 
al-Sahib Amin al-Mulk ibn al-Ghannam, still a Christian, though he is the 
same scribe who was reported to have been converted to Islam as a result of 
the persecutions of 692/1293. To forestall any legalistic justification for 
showing leniency to the Dhimmis, the vizier argued that ‘ the covenant granting 
them protection had expired in the year 600[/1203-4] '.15 His arguments struck 
home with some of the high-ranking amirs, with Baybars al-Jashnakir in 
particular, who along with Salar constituted the power behind the throne of 
the youthful sultan al-Nasir. The Mamlük amirs having been defeated by the 
Mongol armies in Syria the previous year and being divided by the rivalry 
between Baybars and Salar, undoubtedly saw the wisdom of embracing a 
popular religious cause. According to the contemporary Syrian historian 
al-Yiinini (d. 726/1325), however, the motivation of the amirs was strictly 
religious: ‘ Baybars al-Jashnakir and the rest of the amirs agreed with the 
vizier, recognizing such a course to be of great benefit in manifesting the 
practices of Islam (wa-ra'aw anna fi hüdhà maslaha kabira li-ighar shair 
al-din)’.*® Accordingly, a decree was drawn up which was to be circulated 


1? There are two independent accounts of this episode. The fullest and most detailed version 
is in al-Yüntni, Dhayl mir'üt al-zaman, Topkapi Sarayı Ahmet III MS 2907/E-5, fols. 197b—982, 
the source of which was probably the historian al-Jazari (d. 789/1338) (see Little, An introduction 
to Mamluk historiography, Wiesbaden, 1970, 57-61) ; adaptations of this account occur in Ibn 
al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 1x, ed. H. R. Roemer, Cairo, 1960, 47-51; the anonymous chronicle 
edited by K. V. Zetterstéen, Beitráge zur Geschichte der Mamlükensultane, Leiden, 1919, 84-9; 
and Mufaddal ibn Abi ’l-Fada’il, al-Nahj al-sadid, ed. and trans. E. Blochet, Histotre des sultans 
mamlouks, Paris, 1928, 544-6. The other account is fullest in al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-sulak, 1, 
ed. M. M. Ziada, Cairo, 1358/1939, 909-13, 914-15, trans. by M. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans 
mamlouks de l Egypte, xt, pt. 1r, Paris, 1845, 177-80, for which there is an adaptation in the 
same author's al-Khifat, 1x, 404-5, and al-“Ayni, ‘Igd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 208a-b; 
of. al-Nuwayri, N?hàyat al-arab fi funün al-adab, Leiden MS Or. 2a, fols. 108b-lla. Unless 
otherwise indicated, I have relied on common elements in the accounts of al-Yünini and 
al-Magrizi (al-Sulitk). 

73 By whom is probably meant the vizier of the Hafsid ruler of Tunisia and eastern Algeria ; 
see Ibn al-Dawüdari, Kanz, rx, 43. 

M Al-Yunini, Dhayl, fol. 197b. 

15 ibid. 

16 ibid., fol. 198a. 
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throughout Mamlük dominions, summaries of which have been preserved by 
al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332) and al-Maqrizi." Basically, this decree re-enacted ^ 
the sumptuary laws associated with the so-called ‘ Covenant of “Umar ’, which 
was periodically promulgated throughout Islamic history in more or less the 
same form.1® Aimed at segregating and humbling the Dhimmis, these regula- 
tions compelled the Christians and Jews to wear distinctive clothing, to ride 
donkeys if they rode at all, to build or repair no churches or synagogues, to 
avoid fraternization with the Muslims, to worship unobtrusively, etc. In Cairo 
the decree was read in public, and the leaders of the Jewish and Coptic com- 
munities were required to signify their assent to its provisions. Once again it 
was announced that Christians and Jews were no longer to be employed by 
Mamlüks. In addition a fatwa was issued by a deputy ga@d2 in Cairo authorizing 
the destruction of the churches of the city, but this was countermanded by a 
council of ‘ulama’ who ruled that all churches were to be left standing except 
those of recent construction. Although the churches were thereby spared, they 
were ordered to be closed and the doors were nailed shut. The decree was 
also published in Alexandria, where the Muslims hastened to destroy two 
churches which they claimed had been illegally restored after the Muslim 
conquest; two churches were destroyed in Fayyüm as well.? The sumptuary 
laws were also proclaimed and enacted in Damascus, and here too it was 
announced that the Dhimmis would be dismissed from public office. The 
Copts and Jews of Cairo exerted themselves to persuade the officials to rescind 
these measures, ‘ spending great sums of money ' in the process, but all to no 
avail.2° As a result, ‘a large number of Christians were converted to Islam g^ 
according to al-Yünini, but he produces the name of only one convert, again 
that of al-Sahib Amin al-Mulk, who, if the sources are correct, seems to have 
enjoyed the distinction of being converted to Islam twice!?! At this time he 
was serving as mustawf* 'l-suhba, which means that he held a ranking position 
in the financial bureaucracy ; ?? the fact that al-Yuntni singles him out probably 
indicates that the pressure for conversion was applied mainly to the Coptic 
scribes employed by the government. But however zealous Baybars al-Jashnakir 
may have been in suppressing the Dhimmis, it is evident from al-‘Ayni that the 


17 Nihayat al-arab, Leiden MS Or. 2n, fol. 109a; al-Sulik, rr, Cairo, 1378/1958, 922-4; 
Quatremére, Histoire, IL, pt. 1r, 178-89. 

18 For a discussion of the * Covenant of ‘Umar’ see Antoine Fattal, Le statut légal des non- 
musulmans en pays d'Islam, Beirut, 1958, 60-9. 

19 A]-Maqrizi, al-Suluk, xr, 912. 

20 A]. Yünini, Dhayl, Ahmet ITI MS 2907/E-b, fol. 198a. 

21 ibid. According to al-Safadi, A‘yan, Atıf Efendi MS 1809, fol. 237b, * When al-Jashnakir 
sought to convert the Christians to Islam, al-Sahib Amin al-Din and al-Sahib Shams al-Din 
Ghabriyal went into hiding for about a month, but when they grew tired of this they came out 
from hiding and were converted ’. 

22 This official ‘ was attached to the person of the sultan, on whose behalf he supervised the 
work of the kuttáb and checked all accounts’. Hassanein Rabie, The financial system of Egypt, 
London, 1972, 157. 
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momentum of the campaign soon waned, to the extent that the Copts were 
able to reopen some of their churches in the course of the same year and stopped 
wearing the distinctive turbans prescribed by the decree.?* Al-Maqrizi, on the 
other hand, states that the churches remained closed for a year, but that some 
were reopened thereafter upon the official intervention of the Byzantine 
emperor and other Christian rulers. In any event, the anger of the ‘amma 
was once again aroused, and the harafish, the unemployed vagabond and 
beggar element of the populace, protested to the viceroy Salar against the 
relaxation of the regulations ‘and the protection which some of the high- 
ranking amirs were giving the Christians ’.2® Once again the sumptuary laws 
were reimposed, but now their enforcement was left to the populace. 

‘The amirs commanded the Governor of Cairo to proclaim in Misr and 

Cairo that every Christian and Jew who did not wear the blue and yellow 

turban respectively should be plundered by the populace and that they 

should have the right to his property and women. No Christian was to be 
employed by an amir in any position of the sultanate whatsoever unless 
he was converted to Islam. Thus the harafish and others gained dominion 
over them; those whom they saw disregarding the proclamation they beat 
almost to death, including Dhimmis who rode astride a donkey, so that 
many did not dare to ride or walk in the streets, fearing for their lives. 

Many of them were converted.’ 2” 

Here, too, then, throughout the campaign of 700/1301, it is clear that the 
main source of anti-Coptic sentiment lay not with the Mamlüks, who, after all, 
were themselves converts to Islam, but with the general Muslim population of 
Cairo, especially with the lower elements of society. With rare exceptions the 
Mamlüks were content to ignore the prosperity and influence of the Copts, 
presumably because their Coptic functionaries contributed to their prosperity, 
and because of their desire to appease foreign Christian rulers. Unless prodded 
by the elements which bitterly resented the affluence flaunted by the Copts, the 
Mamlüks did not ordinarily impose or enforce restrictions upon the minorities. 
In other words, the Mamlüks left the Dhimmis to their own devices except when 
they realized that to do so would constitute a threat to public order and stability, 
which would in turn jeopardize the Mamlüks' own well-being. Furthermore, it 
seems to have been believed that conversions gained through coercion did not 
run deep and were regarded as a matter of convenience. Such at least is the 
construction put upon events by al-Nuwayri, who was himself employed m the 
bureaucracy: 78 ‘When they (the Christians) were denied employment in 


23 'Tgd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 208b. 

24 Al-Sulik, 1, 912-13. 

25 See W. M. Brinner, s.v. harfüsh, EI, second ed., m, 206. See also I. M. Lapidus, Muslim 
cities in the later Middle Ages, Cambridge, Mass., 1967, 177-83. 

26 Al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd, Ahmet ITI MS 2912/4, fol. 208b. 

?! ibid.; of. al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 1, 914-15. 

28 See Little, Introduction, 24. 
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Egypt, a large group of their notables were converted for the sake of their 
positions, but after their conversion to Islam they remained as they had been 
before ’.?° 

The Mamliks’ fear of public disorder also underlay their action against the 
Christians in 702/1308 at which time Baybars al-Jashnakir, still one of the 
two powers behind the Mamlük throne, forbade the Copts to hold their annual 
Nile festival.2° At this festival a box containing the finger of a Coptic martyr 
was cast into the Nile to induce the annual flood, and Copts from all over Egypt 
gathered to witness the ceremony. The official excuse the Mamlüks gave for 
cancelling the festival this year was their wish to prove that it was Allah, not 
a dead Copt’s finger, that controlled the flooding of the Nile, but it is evident 
that other factors were involved, most notably the desire to avoid the possibility 
of crime and disorder. Great quantities of wine were always sold and publicly 
consumed at the festival?! and prostitutes were much in evidence, with the 
result that ‘sometimes people were killed and disorders broke out'.? Here 
again, then, a key factor behind the government’s measures against the Copts 
was its fear of social strife and discord. The reports on this incident also contain 
interesting evidence on the implications of an individual’s conversion and his 
relations with his former co-religionists. According to al-Maqrizi, when the 
Copts learned of Baybars’ decision, their reaction was to seek the intervention 
of ‘ those Copts who had professed Islam (al-Agbat alladhina azhari ’l-tslam) ’.® 
In turn these Coptic converts to Islam—Musalima (pl.), Muslimani (sing.) is 
the technical term for them ?4—chose the convert al-Taj ibn Sa‘id al-Dawla as 
their representative because of the great influence he was known to enjoy with 
Baybars.” Although there seems to be no question of the sincerity of this 
scribe's conversion, it is none the less significant that he still retained ties with 
the Coptic community and was willing to intervene with the Mamlüks on its 
behalf. On this occasion, however, his intervention was fruitless, even when 
he pointed out that by outlawing the festival the state would be losing revenue 
from its tax on wine. 

In the following year, 708/1304, another instance of diplomatic pressure 
exerted by foreign Christian rulers on behalf of the Christians of Egypt occurred. 
A mission from ‘ the King of Barcelona ’, i.e. Jaime II of Aragon, which arrived 
in Cairo in this year resulted in the reopening of two churches which had been 


29 Nihayat al-arab, Leiden MS Or. 2n, fol. 109b; of. Perlmann, ‘Notes ', 858. 

30 This incident is discussed by al-Magrizi, al-Sulük, 1, 941-3; Quatremére, Histoire, 11, pt. I 
213-14. 

31 Approximately 100,000 dirhams’ worth according to al-‘Ayni, 'Igd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, 
fol. 224b. 

82 ibid.; cf. al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 1, 942. 

33 AL Sulük, 1, 942. 

34 See the notes of Quatremére on this term, Histoire, 11, pt. I, 66-7. 

35 For the biography of this minister without portfolio to Baybars see al-Safadi, 4'yàn, 
Atif Efendi MS 1809, fol. 140b, and Ibn Hajar, al-Durar, 1, 248-9, and 1r, 50. 
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closed in 700/1301. Significantly, one of these was Melchite, not Coptic, 
which means that it was probably frequented by foreign Christian merchants. 
In fact, the Spanish request for reopening the churches was tied to commercial 
considerations—‘ so that the Christians can trade as is their custom ' ?"—which 
also explains why the Mamlüks were willing to accede to their request to the 
extent that they did. 

But this concession to the Christians was apparently only that, a concession 
to promote trade, for the measures introduced by Baybars al-Jashnakir were 
maintained as long as he was in power and even thereafter. The sumptuary 
laws, at least those regarding clothing, were still in effect in 709/1309 the year 
Baybars’ brief sultanate ended (708-9/1308-9) and al-Malik al-Nasir regained 
the throne for his third reign (709-41/1309-40). This we know from a council 
of state attended by the ‘ulam’ and fuqaha’ of Egypt and Syria, headed by the 
sultan himself, at which the vizier proposed that the Christians be permitted 
to discard their distinctive blue turbans for white ones.°8 This would have 
meant, of course, that the Christians could not have been distinguished from 
Muslims. To justify this concession, the vizier pointed out that the Christians 
had pledged to pay 7,000 dinars over and above the usual tax which was collec- 
ted from them annually. In an assembly that included the four chief gadis of 
Egypt, no one said a word for or against this proposal except the fiery Ibn 
l'aymiyya, who delivered a diatribe against it, ultimately persuading the sultan to 
zeep the discriminatory measures in effect. In this same year, however, foreign 
liplomatic pressure once again brought about a slight amelioration of the 
situation of the Christians, this time at the urging of the Byzantines, who 
isked the sultan to reopen the churches and restore to the Christians their 
rights. Commerce was undoubtedly again a major consideration; in any 
:vent, the sultan complied by reopening two Melchite churches and one Coptic, 
olus a Jewish synagogue.* 

Thus, on the surface at least, it would seem that al-Malik al-Nàsir at the 
oeginning of his third, first autonomous, reign, had adopted a strict policy 
ioward the Copts which was mitigated somewhat by external considerations. 
But there are indications that some of his contemporaries, including historians, 
sonsidered him to be pro-Christian and pro-Muslimant. The first inkling of 
ihis feeling comes in the year 714/1314 as the result of a curious episode which 
seems petty but reveals none the less the depth of inter-communal hatred and 
vitterness that lay beneath what seemed to be a calm surface.*° In this year 


36 Al-Magrizi, al-Sulük, 11, 950-1, and al- Khijaf, xz, 405; al-‘Ayni, 'Igd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, 
ol. 228b; and A. S. Atiya, ‘Egypt and Aragon, embassies and diplomatic correspondence 
3ebween 1300 and 1830 a.p.’, Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxnx, 7, 1938, 20-5. 

37 Al-‘Ayni, 'Igd, Ahmet ITI MS 2912/4, fol. 228b. 

38 [bn Kathir, al-Biddya wa 'l-mihaya, xiv, Cairo, 1358/1939, 53-4; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, 
1-“Uqid al-durriyya min manāqib Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad ibn Taymiyya, Cairo, 1356/1938, 
(19-82; al-'Ayni, 'Zgd, Ahmet ITI MS 2912/4, fol. 272b. 

89 A]-'Ayni, 'Zgd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 275a. 

40 This episode is reported in al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, rt, 185-6, and in slightly less detail in 
bn Hajar, al-Durar, m, 214-16. 
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a group of Copts who were worshipping at the Mu'allaqa church in Fustat 
ran short of candles for their services and took it upon themselves to borrow 
some from the near-by mosque of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. When a zealous Shafi 
faqih, al-Shaykh Nür al-Din al-Bakri,! heard of this desecration of Muslim 
candles, he mustered a group of Muslims, attacked the church, and retrieved 
the candles. This incident reached the attention of the sultan when al-Bakri, 
learning that the loan of the candles had been authorized by two high-ranking 
Muslimani officials, demanded and received an audience with the sultan and 
the four chief gadis. In this distinguished company al-Bakri dared to use 
abusive language against the sultan himself and ended with this daring 
accusation : 
* Honesty is the best policy toward a tyrannical sultan ! You have appointed 
to office the newly converted Copts (al-Aqbat al-Musalima) and given them 
control over your state and the Muslims. And you have wasted the Muslims’ 
money on buildings and illegal expenditures. ... You have made the Muslims 
subject to the Copts and strengthened their religion °. 4 
Was al-Bakri’s accusation warranted ? This is difficult to determine, though 
it is certainly true that several of the highest ranking officers of the bureaucracy 
were indeed Musadlima. Among those that can be readily identified are the 
following: the nàzir al-khass, the official in charge of the sultan’s privy purse, 
said to be ‘the most important official in the Mamluk sultanate’: the 
nazir al-nuzzar, chief of the controllers of the diwans ; ** the nàzir al-jaysh, the 
official in charge of the Mamlüks' fiefs; 55 and the nazir al-dawla, the super- 
intendent of the financial bureaux.**® If the highest echelons of the bureaucracy 
were filled by converted Copts, it is a safe guess that the lower ranks had also 
been infiltrated. It would seem, then, that al-Bakri's objections were justified, 


41 Biographies are found in al-Safadi, A‘yan, Atif Efendi MS 1809, fols. 354b-5a, and Ibn 
Hajar, al-Durar, xn, 214-16. 

42 Al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, x1, 135; of. Ibn Hajar, ai- Durar, In, 215. 

13 Rabie, Financial system, 143. Holding the office at this time was Akram ibn Hibat Allah 
Karim al-Din al-Kabir al-Qibti: Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz, rx, 282. He had been converted to 
Islam against his will by Baybars al-Jashnakir: al-Safadi, A‘yan, Atif Efendi MS 1809, fol. 275b. 
For a sketch of this figure see Brinner, ‘ Ibn al-Sadid ', EI, second ed., rir, 923-4. 

44 After being dismissed from the vizierate in 713/1318, al-Sahib Amin al-Mulk ibn 
al-Ghannim, whose two conversions we have already noted, was appointed mazir al-nuzzar : 
al-Magrizi, ai-Sulük, 1r, 124-5. 

45 This office was held by Fakhr al-Din Muhammad ibn Fadl Allah al-Qibti, who, when 
told he would have to be converted to Islam, tried to commit suicide but later became a strict 
and pious Muslim: al-Safadi, A‘ydén, Atif Efendi MS 1809, fols. 516b-17b; cf. Ibn Hajar, 
al- Durar, xv, 2556-6. According to Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz, Ix, 282, he, along with Karim al-Din 
al-Kabir, was among the four pillars of al-Malik al-Nasir’s state in 714/1314. The other two had 
been Muslims since birth. 

46 Tn 713/1313 this office was assigned to two men concurrently, both of whom were converts : 
Akram ibn Khatira Karim al-Din al-Saghir al-Qibti and As‘ad ibn Amin al-Mulk Taqi al-Din 
al-Ahwal: al-Maqrizi, al-Sulak, m, 124. For biographies, for the former see al-Safadi, A‘yan, 
fols. 95a—6a, and Ibn Hajar, al-Durar, x, 428-9; for the latter, who was converted by the amir 
who employed him, see Ibn Hajar, al-Durar, x, 383. 
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but only if it can be proved that the conversion of these men was only nominal 
and that their loyalties remained with the Copts; this is a question to which 
[ plan to return in another article. From another point of view, however, it 
makes little difference whether the Copts and the Musdlima actually controlled 
the diwans or not; what is important for our purposes is that the ‘amma 
oelieved that they did and acted on that belief. In addition, itis highly probable 
that the discontent of the ‘ämma went deeper than their resentment of Coptic 
niluence and prosperity and that in protesting against the Mamlüks' protection 
X Coptic and Musalima scribes they were protesting against other aspects of 
Mamlük government as well, especially the tax and other financial policies 
which the kuttab were responsible for implementing." But to defend the 
oroposition that the Copts served as a scapegoat for the general malaise and 
liscontent of the Muslim masses would require a more comprehensive study of 
Mamlük government and society than I have undertaken here. 

The following year, 715/1315, brings further evidence that al-Malik al-Nàsir's 
ooliey toward the Copts was suspect in the eyes of his Muslim subjects. This 
van be easily seen from the long discussion by the contemporary historian 
d-Nuwayri of the cadastral survey (rawk) undertaken in 715/1315 at the sultan’s 
'ommand.*? According to al-Nuwayri, who at that time was himself probably 
n official in the bureaucracy,* certain measures were adopted upon the 
‘ompletion of the rawk which lightened the tax burden borne by the Copts, 
(ore specifically, the tax levied on Christians was reduced from 56 to 4 dirhams 
ind was diverted from the royal treasury to the fiefs of the Mamlüks, which 
nabled Copts to avoid paying it by changing their village of residence. In 
d-Nuwayri's view these steps were taken at the instigation of the Muslimani 
Caqi al-Din, the nazir al-nuzzár, who had been forcibly converted to Islam but 
emained Christian in his sympathies and did everything in his power to help 
he Copts. Thus, al-Nuwayri concludes, ‘ By my life, if this Taqi al-Muslimani 
vere ruler of the land, bearing the name of Muslim, he could not treat the 
Jopts more kindly and exempt them from more than he is doing now! ’.®° 
\lthough al-Nuwayri was careful not to blame the sultan directly for the policy 
f his nãzir al-nuzzàr, others, such as al-Bakri, obviously held al-Malik al-Nasir 
'ersonally responsible for keeping Christians and converts in positions of 
uthority. That al-Nasir did indeed protect these persons on occasion is 


47 On this point cf. Jacqueline Sublet (ed.), Tale kitab wafayat al-a‘yan, by Ibn al-Suq&'i, 
Jamascus, 1974, pp. xv-xvi, and Donald Richards, ‘The Coptic bureaucracy under the 
Iamlüks ', Colloque international sur l'histoire du Caire, 1969, Le Caire, 1972, 377-8. 

48 Nihàágat al-arab, Cairo Dar al-Kutub MS 549 ma‘arif ‘amma, xxx, 90-1. 

49 Little, Introduction, 24. 

50 Nihayat al-arab, Dar al-Kutub MS 549 ma‘arif ‘amma, xxx, 91; this passage is reproduced 
y Ziada in his edition of al-Maqrizi’s al-Sulak, u, 154-5. n. 7, and is discussed by Rabie, 
"inancial system, 55-6, and ‘ The size and value of the £qtà^ in Egypt’, in M. A. Cook (ed.), 
tudies in the economic history of the Middle East, London, 1970, 138. This Taqi al-Muslimani 
| of course the Taqi al-Din al-Ahwal mentioned on p. 560, n. 46, above, as Nazir al-Dawla. 
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indicated by his dismissal in 717/1317 of the Hanafi gad "l-qudat, allegedly 
because of the hostility he showed toward Christian and Musdlima scribes, : 
attacking them in the streets for violations of the sumptuary laws.” Never- 
theless, it is difficult to sustain the charge that al-Nàsir was consistently 
pro-Copt since he was perfectly capable of taking action against them. Toward 
the end of 715/1315-16, for example, it was ordered that all the churches and 
synagogues of Cairo were to be shut, without explanation, and they remained 
shut for a period of at least two months.™ 

In 718/1318, still another manifestation of the ill will and resentment of the 
Muslim ‘amma toward the Christians emerged when a group of Christians, 
presumably Melchite, secured permission from the sultan to repair the church 
of Barbara in their quarter. Furnished with the necessary tools by the Copts, 
the Melchites used a number of Muslim soldiers as supervisors and foremen and 
succeeded in restoring the church as ‘ the finest of edifices ’.54 The sight of this 
restored structure enraged the Muslims of the quarter, who complained of it to 
the sultan and other Mamlük officials, attributing it to the influence of the two 
Muslimami officials, Karim al-Din al-Kabir and Karim al-Din al-Saghir, the 
former of whom, as the sultan’s private treasurer, had become the key figure 
in the government.9 Authorization was given for dismantling the new con- 
struction, but the Muslims proceeded to erect a mthrab on the site, where they 
held prayers and Qur'àn recitations. But now it was the Christians’ turn to 
complain, and through the intervention of Karim al-Din al-Kabir, the sultan. 
was persuaded to have the mihrab destroyed, the church re-restored, and the 
Muslims who had built the mihrab arrested. But the Muslim population of the 
quarter took matters into their own hands and prevented the amir charged 
with carrying out these orders from performing his duty. As a result, al-Maqrizi 
observes, ‘ that place fell into neglect, so that it became a pile of dust '.* 

For a few years there was apparently no major incident to disturb communal 
relations in the capital. Except for an anonymous letter of 720/1320 which 
accused the sultan of advancing Christian scribes over the Muslims,’ we hear 
of nothing until the year 721/1321, when Muslim hatred of the Copts erupted 
into mass riots in the course of which churches all over Egypt were destroyed. 
Again the sources 5? leave no doubt that the uprising originated in the ‘amma 


51 Al-Magrizi, al-Sulak, 1, 173; but al-‘Ayni, ‘Jgd, Ahmet IIT MS 2912/4, fol. 317a, gives 
a totally different reason for his dismissal which is unrelated to the Christians. 

52 Al-Maqrizi, al-Suluk, x, 158. 

53 This incident is discussed most fully by al-Maqrizi, al-Suluk, xx, 182-3; al-‘Ayni, ‘Iqd, 
Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 321a, has a shorter version. 

54 AI-Maqrizi, al-Sulak, 11, 182. 

55 See notes 43 and 46 above. 

56 Al-Suluk, 1r, 183. 

5? ibid., 208. 

58 The fullest accounts of these riots are found in al-‘Ayni, 'Zgd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, 
fols. 334a-7b, and al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 1, 216-28, and al-Khitat, 1, 425-33 (Wustenfeld, 
Macrizi's Geschichte, 121-56); close summaries of the version in al-Khijat are found in Butcher, 
Church, xt, 187-200, and A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and their non-Muslim subjects, London, 1930, 
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and that the sultan and the amirs, whatever their feelings about the destruction 
of the churches may have been, deplored the violence and the collapse of 
authority. The trouble is said to have begun when the sultan ordered the 
excavation of an area in which several Christian churches were located in 
order to obtain mud for a huge animal enclosure (zariba) that he was having 
built. The actual work was to be performed by a corvée under the supervision 
of the amirs. When it became apparent that one of the churches, Kanisat 
al-Zuhri, stood in the way of the excavation, the sultan instructed the amirs 
to wait until dark to destroy the foundations of the church so that it could be 
claimed that it had collapsed accidentally. Unaware of these secret arrange- 
ments, certain elements of the population, namely the grooms (ghslman) of the 
amirs and the harafish, were outraged that the church was to be left standing 
and demanded its destruction, but the amirs refused to comply. The grooms 
and the harafish bided their time until a Friday, when the amirs left the site 
for prayers, whereupon they fell upon the churches in the vicinity with axes 
and spades, destroying the buildings, looting the furnishings, capturing and 
murdering monks and nuns. Riots broke out simultaneously in two other 
sections of the city, al-Azhar and the citadel, where signals for the uprisings 
were given by fagirs, and reports reached the sultan that the principal churches 
were in danger of destruction by the ‘amma. Although the sultan sent troops 
into the city to put down the riots, no less than 11 churches had already been 
destroyed in Cairo. But the riots were not limited to Cairo, for news soon 
arrived that at the same time, during the Friday prayers, similar incidents had 
occurred in Alexandria and all the other major cities and towns of Egypt, 
with a total of 60 churches and monasteries being destroyed. It would seem 
therefore that the riots had been carefully orchestrated throughout Egypt and 
that although the excavation around the Zuhri church may have provided a 
pretext for the rioting in one section of Cairo, the unrest and dissatisfaction 
went far deeper than this localized explanation would indicate. Who was 
actually responsible for this orgy of destruction cannot be determined beyond 
the fact that it was carried out by the ‘mma and the harafish. Not unnaturally, 
the sultan * was afraid that his kingdom was on the verge of collapse ’, but his 
amirs tried to calm his fears on that score by attributing the riots to divine 
direction: ' “ How could it happen ", they asked, “ that all the destruction in 
Qüs, Alexandria, Damietta, Damanhür, and Fustat occurred at the same time? 
It was undoubtedly an act of God ! ” ’.5? 

Although the organizers of the riots cannot be identified, the results were 


61-77. There is also a detailed account in al-Nuwayri, Nihāyat al-arab, Dar al-Kutub MS 549 
ma'ürif ‘amma, XXXI, 4-8, to which al-Muqri, Nathr al-juman fi tardjim al-a‘yan, Chester Beatty 
MS 4113, fols. 141a-7b, seems closely related. The contemporary Coptic historian Ibn Abi 
']-Fadà'il, al-Nahj al-sadid, in Samira Kortantamer, Ägypten und Syrien zwischen 1317 und 1341 
in der Chronik des Mufaddal b. Abi l- Fada il, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1973, 14-15 (Arabic), gives 
& short account of the riots which is unfortunately based on Muslim sources. I have relied mainly 
on al-‘Ayni and al-Maqrizi. 
59 Al-'Ayni, *7gd, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 335a. 
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predictable. Muslim violence gave birth to Christian retaliation, so that three 
weeks later a group of monks armed with naphtha set fire to the mosques of © 
Cairo in a series of blazes that burned uncontrolled throughout the city for 
days. Curiously, the sultan is said to have refused to believe that the Christians 
were responsible, claiming that they did not have sufficient ‘strength and 
boldness’ to embark upon an ‘ enterprise of such magnitude’. Instead he 
turned his wrath against the Muslim mobs who had attacked his Muslmani 
treasurer, Karim al-Din al-Kabir, whom they accused of protecting the 
Christians. To make an example of those who attacked his ministers, al-Nàgir 
had a large group of Muslims, including some ‘ulama’, crucified along a main 
thoroughfare of the city. This led to a mass gathering estimated at some 
20,000 persons who shouted slogans against the sultan and demanded that he 
cease to protect the Christians. With the city on the verge of anarchy al-Nasir 
was forced to take drastic action and issued a proclamation that ‘the life and 
property of any Christian are forfeit to the sultan ...'.85! However, once the 
crowds had dispersed, al-Nàsir modified the decree at the urging of his amirs, 
declaring that only those Christians who disobeyed the sumptuary laws were 
to be executed. He doubled the tax which the Christians were accustomed to 
pay and once again proclaimed that all Christians in the employ of the amirs 
and the sultan were to be dismissed unless they were converted to Islam. 
Copies of the decree have been preserved, the key phrases of which provide 
the official explanation for the reimplementation of the sumptuary laws. 
‘A group of corrupt Christians have committed aggressive and tyrannical 
acts and persisted in transgressions which require the abrogation of the 
covenants. With great perfidy and cunning they have committed arson, 
but they will find no assistance save God; therefore our judgement requires 
that we apply to them the dictates of the law and renew against them the 
‘Umarian covenants, so that we place every one of them who was under 
our protection under our swords as a hostage... .' 9? 
The proclamation of this decree placated the Muslim population of Cairo and 
frightened Christians into being converted—‘ some (jamü'a)', according to 
al-‘Ayni,®? ‘ many (kathtr)’, according to al-Maqrizi,** both of whom used the 
same source. But the name of only one convert is recorded, who is identified 
as ‘one of the leading scribes of Fustat’.® For a time those Christians who 
had not been converted were assaulted and stripped of their clothing if they 
appeared in the streets, so that some resorted to the expedient of borrowing 
clothes from Jews. But in spite of these acts of persecution and the deep 


60 ibid. 

91 ibid., fol. 337a. 

62 ibid.; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Dar al-Kutub MS 549 ma'àrif ‘mma, XXXI, 7 (this 
version is reproduced in al-Maqrizi, al-Sulik (ed. Ziada), 0, 959-62) ; and al-Muqri, Nathr 
al-juman, fol. 145b. 

83 ‘Tod, Ahmet III MS 2912/4, fol. 337b. 

64 Al-Sulūk, xt, 227. 

85 ibid., xr, 227, 254. 
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currents of violence which had swept through Egypt in the course of this year, 
— there is no firm evidence that conversion occurred at this time on a wide scale, 
probably because the reciprocal hatred of Muslims and Christians on the level 
of the masses was not shared by the members of the Mamlük élite, who had 
their own interests to protect. But there is no need to speculate on these 
matters if we can rely on the diagnosis of the contemporary Aatib and historian 
al-Nuwayri. 

* Although this edict and others were proclaimed, the ordinances contained 

therein were not implemented, nor was any Christian required to pay the 

additional tax. The Christians were prevented from serving in the diwan 
for a few days, and some scribes of amirs were converted to Islam and 
thereby retained their offices. Thereafter all the Christians were confirmed 
in their positions, thanks to Karim al-Din al-Nazir, who advised the sultan 
that if those Christians who were attending to the royal interests were 
dismissed before the end of the year, affairs would be disrupted and brought 
to a halt. He requested that they continue in office for the remainder of the 
year and be dismissed after submitting the annual accounts. The sultan 

agreed to this,’ 9 
There is no indication that such action was taken at the end of the year, at 
which time Karim al-Din’s convenient proposal was probably conveniently 
forgotten. By that time the riots were seven months in the past and the urgent 
need to dismiss the Copts had been removed ; therefore the status quo could be 
maintained in its familiar pattern. Public outrage had been soothed by official 
pious proclamations which were not strictly implemented, and the Copts and 
the Musalima were kept in office for reasons of administrative, ultimately 
financial, expediency. Nevertheless, it seems clear that the destruction of so 
many of their places of worship throughout Egypt and the intensified bitterness 
and resentment of the Muslims manifested in the riots had brought the Copts to 
a low point in their history under Muslim rule. 

Thereafter a period of relative calm lasting almost 35 years set in which 
was broken only by occasional, isolated incidents of unrest. In 724/1324, for 
example, the Mamlüks destroyed five churches in Minyat Bani Khasib when 
they discovered that the Christians had rebuilt the churches that had been 
destroyed there. In 744/1343 the Mamlüks raided the Armenian ghetto of 
Cairo, where Armenian prisoners of war had set up a thriving trade in the 
manufacture and. sale of wine, the raising of pigs, and prostitution, both male 
and female; 98 in the same year a riot broke out in a village north of Cairo 


$e Nihayat al-arab, Dar al-Kutub MS 549 ma‘arif ‘amma, xxxi, 8; cf. al-Muqri, Nathr, 
fol. 146b. 

87 Al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 1t, 253-4. Popular unrest was also a key factor in this incident. 
A Mamlük detachment sent to Minya was stoned by a crowd protesting against the functionaries 
(mubashirin) of the town. After the Mamlüks had dispersed the crowd by charging it, they found 
that 360 blue (Christian) turbans had been left behind in the melée! It was then that they 
decided to destroy the churches. 

88 ibid., rr, 640. 
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when a Muslim faqir attacked a Christian wine seller. Ten years later a 
voluntary Christian martyr from Tyre was executed when he made a public ' 
nuisance of himself in Cairo; 7° also in 754/1353, riots broke out in a village 
in Lower Egypt over the forced conversion of a Christian to Islam and led to 
disputes which were finally resolved through the intervention of the sultan.” 
In the main, however, there is no record of major strife between the two 
communities on the scale of the earlier period. On the other hand, there ls 
evidence that some of the requirements of the decree of 721/1321 remained 
in force for some time thereafter. In 726/1326, for example, the king of 
Abyssinia sent a message to Cairo threatening to destroy all the mosques in 
his kingdom if the churches of Egypt were not reopened and Christians given 
humane treatment; furthermore, the king threatened to dam the Nile and 
thereby bring Egypt to drought and famine unless his demands were met. 
These proposals met with ridicule in Cairo.” In 734/1334 word reached the 
Mamlüks that the Mongol ruler of Baghdad, ‘ following al-Nasir’s good example ’, 
had required the wearing of coloured turbans by the Christians and Jews of 
that city.”? There is also evidence that the pressure for conversion continued 
to be exerted on an individual basis, especially on scribes in the service of the 
sultan and some of his amirs. Thus, in the year 731/1331 al-Maqrizi reports 
without comment that three Christian scribes were converted to Islam,"* two 
of whom are known from other sources to have been converted by the sultan 
himself, one ‘ by the sword’. In 736/1336 the sultan is known to have forced 
another Coptic scribe to be converted by slapping him and threatening him with 
a sword, even requiring him to follow the Shafi rite.”* Nevertheless, the 
period between 721/1321 and 755/1354 was free of the disorders which had led 
to the imposition of the sumptuary laws, with harassment of the Copts being 
substituted for violence. Thus, in the year 737/1337 many Christians, Franks, 
and Musálima scribes abandoned their quarter of Cairo (Qabü 'l-Kirmani) when 
a Mamlük amir had a mosque and a khāngäh constructed there. The comment 
of the contemporary historian al-Yisufi is telling : 

‘The people needed such a mosque in such a place in which there was 

no one to mention God the Exalted. Its construction made a deep impres- 


69 jbid., 1r, 656. 

70 ibid., ur, 895. 

71 ibid., xz, 900-1. 

72 A].'Ayni, ‘Igd, Ahmet ITI MS 2912/4, fol. 369a. 

7? Ibn Taghri Birdi, al-Nujim al-zühira, 1x, Cairo, [1942], 109; but the phrase, * following 
al-Nàsir's good example’, is not found in al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 11, 375. 

74 Al-Maarizi, al-Sulak, 1, 334. 
. Ibn Hilal al-Dawla al-Muhadhdhab was converted ‘min takta 'l-sayf according to Ibn 
al-Dawidari, Kanz, 1x, 395; the sultan required Ibn Fadl Allah al-Nashw to be converted only 
when he promoted him to the supervision of his son’s finances: al-Safadi, Atif Efendi MS 1809, 
A‘yan, fol. 286a, and Ibn Hajar, al-Durar, T, 43. 

78 This was a brother of al-Nashw—Rizq Allah: al-Safadi, Atıf Efendi MS 1809, A‘yan, 
fol. 187b, and Ibn Hajar, al- Durar, n, 200. 
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sion on the Franks and the Copts, so that many of them moved from that 

quarter to another, abandoning their property to avoid hearing the call to 

prayer and invocations of God the Exalted ’.77 
To explain this long period of communal calm is difficult unless we assume 
that the Copts had learned from the massive and violent protest of 721/1321 
to conduct themselves with discretion enough to avoid the wrath of the Muslim 
masses. At any rate, there is no indication that the Copts and the Musdlima 
had been purged from the bureaucracy. On the contrary, a new campaign was 
unleashed against the Coptic scribes in 755 /1354. 

By this time the Mamlük state had been in decline for almost 15 years, 
since the death of al-Malik al-Nàsir in 741 /1340; and the reigning sultan, 
al-Malik al-Salih Salih (752-5/ 1351-4), was on the brink of deposition by a 
clique of amirs. The familiar pattern repeated itself”? The Copts once again 
were displaying great wealth in their clothing, dwellings, and entourages, and 
once again were conducting themselves with arrogance in public. In an echo 
of the incident of 692/1293 with which our survey began, a Muslim mob 
attacked a particularly offensive Coptic scribe in front of al-Azhar and, once 
inflamed, lodged a protest against the Christians in general to an influential 
Mamlik amir. Again the Mamlük government reacted to a public outcry by 
re-enacting the sumptuary laws." On this occasion, in fact, they produced the 
same decree that had been promulgated in the year 700/1301 at the instigation 
of the Maghribi vizier and required the leaders of the Jewish and Coptic 
communities to assent to the provisions.9 Once again the ‘amma ran amok, 
destroying churches in Cairo and attacking Christians and Jews in the streets, 
throwing them into bonfires if they refused to pronounce the shahadatayn. 
The Copts had endured physical persecution before; what they could not 
endure, according to al-Maqrizi, were the new measures designed to prevent 
them from lip-service and backsliding. Formerly, as we have seen, a Copt in 
government service was allowed to retain his post if he was converted to 
Islam ; as a result, al-Maqrizi says, ‘ If they were denied government service, 
they outwitted the Muslims by professing Islam and then proceeding to do as 
much harm as they could. There was nothing to prevent them since they were 


7 Al-Yüsufi, Nuzhat al-nazir fi strat al-Malik al-Nasir, Aya Sofya MS 3434, fol. 159a—b; 
al-Ayni, 'Zgd, Topkapi Sarayı Ahmet III MS 2911/c34, fol. 27b; cf. al-Magqrizi, al-Sulak, 1, 
424-5. 

79 The major source for this episode is al-Maqrizi, most fully in al-Sulik, xr, 921-7; also 
al-Khitat, Xx, 405-6, from which Butcher, Church, m, 208-10, translates a major portion; 
cf. Wüstenfeld, Macrizi’s Geschichte, 77-81. As Perlmann, ‘ Notes’, 855-6, points out, Ibn 
Taghri Birdi dates the episode in 763/1352 and Ibn Iyüs in 759/1358, but as I have shown 
elsewhere, Introduction, 87-94, these two historians are not reliable for Bahri Mamlük history. 
That the episode did occur in 755/1354 is corroborated by a report by the contemporary historian 
al-Kutubi (d. 764/1363), ‘Oyun al-tawarikh, Cambridge University Library MS Add. 2923 (8), 
fol. 140a. 

79 Al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 11, 922. 

*° The text of the decree is preserved in al-Qalqashandi, al-Subh al-a‘sha, XII, Cairo n.d. 
378-87. 
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outwardly Muslim and held the provinces in their grasp ’ 81 Now, however, no 
Dhimmi was to be employed in the government anywhere in Egypt, even if he 
declared his conversion to Islam. No one was to be converted by force, and 
those who were converted were required to visit mosques regularly.” Once | 
deprived of their influential positions in the government, the Copts were of 
course more vulnerable than they had ever been before, and though the . 
Mamlüks curtailed the worst outrages committed by the Muslim mobs, the 
sultan yielded to their demands and allowed them to destroy churches which 
they claimed had been illegally restored. Four churches and one convent were 
destroyed in the capital before the Mamlük governor of the city intervened _ 
and prevented the mob from destroying still another church. The Mamlüks " 
themselves destroyed the martyr’s finger which the Copts had resumed casting 
annually into the Nile and razed the church which had housed it. In addition, : 
in the same year the government conducted a survey of all the lands in Egypt : 
which were held as awgaf by Christian churches and monasteries. This land, 
amounting to some 25,000 faddans, was removed from the Christians’ control 
and redistributed as igtd‘s to amirs and a few fugaha’, effectively eliminating a 
major source of revenue for Christian institutions.®? Cumulatively, the measures 
taken against the Copts were apparently effective throughout Egypt; for the 
first time in Mamlük chronicles a historian, al-Maqrizi, explicitly states that 
conversion took place on a wide scale. In fact, he persuasively argues that as 
a result of the loss of their livelihood and the destruction of their churches, the 
Copts began to disappear into the Muslim population of Egypt. 
* Many reports came from both Upper and Lower Egypt of Copts being: 
converted to Islam, frequenting mosques, and memorizing the Qur'àn, to: 
the extent that some of them were able to establish their legal competence ' 
(‘adala) and sit with the legal witnesses. In all the provinces of Egypt, ' 
both north and south, no church remained that had not been razed; on 
many of those sites mosques were constructed. For when the Christians’ 
affliction grew great and their incomes small, they decided to embrace 
Islam. Thus Islam spread amongst the Christians of Egypt, and in the: 
town of Qalyüb alone, 450 persons were converted to Islam in a single day 
(including al-Shams al-Qasi and al-Khaysam). Many people attributed this 
to Christian cunning, so repugnant did most of the ‘amma find them. But 
this was a momentous event in Egyptian history. From that time on, 
lineages became mixed in Egypt, for those persons who professed Islam in 
the rural areas married women and had children by them. Later their 
offspring came to Cairo, where some of them became gadis, legal witnesses, 
and ‘ulama’. Whoever knew their way of life in its reality and the control 
they gained over Muslim affairs understood intuitively what they could not 
express openly.’ 84 


81 A]. Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 11, 925. 82 jbid., rr, 924. EU 
83 ibid., 1r, 921, and al-Khifaf, 11, 405. 84 ibid., 11, 927. í 
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We need not, of course, take this passage at face value. Al-Maqrizi, after 
all, was not even born until 766/1364, 10 years after the events just described, 
and we know, moreover, that Copts continued to be employed throughout the 
Mamlük period. Nevertheless, al-Maqrizi's logic is compelling, especially if 
we view the persecution of 755/1354 not in isolation but as one of the several 
campaigns of greater or lesser intensity to which the Copts had been inter- 
mittently subjected in the span of a lifetime. Even if the Mamliks did not 

. follow a consistent policy of discrimination throughout this period and usually 
tolerated, sometimes protected, their Coptic functionaries, memories of the 
terrors that the Muslim populace had brought down upon them in the recent 
past and could bring down upon them again in the future must have taken a 
psychological toll. With many of their churches in ruins, their pious endow- 
ments expropriated, the sumptuary laws once again in effect, the most 
promising avenues to their advancement blocked 8&—all of which constituted 

idence of a new and unprecedented harshness on the part of the Mamlük 
sament—the Copts must have realized in significant numbers that their 
nd economie welfare lay thereafter in Islam. In this sense the year 

ikome seven centuries after the Muslim conquest of Egypt, may be 
turning-point in Egyptian religious history, as the point in time 

id. great transformation of Egyptian religion became virtually 

iplete, at any rate, as it was to be for the next six-and-a-half 













ë ', 996, for the dates of later purges. 
ar Jews and Christians were also denied the right to practise medicine, even 
attempted unsuccessfully to have this measure rescinded’: al-Maqrizi, 


THE ‘ ANNALS OF MURAD II’ 
TE By V. L. MÉNAGE 


It is now some years since Professor Halil Ínaleik expressed the hope ! that 
a ‘ systematic investigation in the library collections of Turkey’ might bring 
to light, in their original independent form, the fifteenth-century Ottoman 
* calendars’ (takvim) or ‘ chronological lists ’ whose existence is to be postulated 
from the analysis of the style and content of the chronicle-texts ° into which 
they have evidently been incorporated? The subject of these lists was then 
much in my mind, so that while I was in Turkey in 1958-9 I was on the look-out 
for such a text. My search, if not ‘ systematic ’, was fairly thorough; all the 
same, it was fruitless: I came upon several late examples, to indicate that the 
chronological list remained a favourite form of compilation beyond the fifteenth 
century, but no early self-contained text, relating the events of two or thre 
decades, of the type whose existence the chronicles indicated. The kindne 
a colleague, however, has now led me in London to what I believe to 
copy of such a text. 

Mr. Simon Digby recently showed me an Ottoman manuscrj 
acquired after the Phillipps sale of 25 November 1968.4 The 
in it (fols. 1v-121r), written in a very clear naskh (* sixteent 
vocalized, is an anonymous Ottoman chronicle relating th 
dynasty from its legendary beginnings down to Bayezi 
campaign (misdated 886, for 889/1484).° Inserted in it (fo 


























t 


1In & paper entitled ‘ The rise of Ottoman historiography ’ presented & 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies in 1958 and thereafter printe 
P. M. Holt (ed.), Historians of the Middle East, London, 1962, at p. 159. 

2 Namely, the * Anonymous Chronicles’ edited by F. Giese (Die altosmani 
Chroniken, 1, Breslau, 1922, and m (translation) in Abh. für die Kunde des Morge 
1925, 1-170) and the chronicle of Urue (Oruç) b. ‘Adil (ed. F. Babinger from the 
and Cambridge, Hanover, 1925 ; another MS at Manisa, two more at Paris), whom 
Steinherr has now proved to have been living in Edirne in the middle years of 
Bayezid II (BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1970, 359-63). Sn 

3 See, e.g., Lewis and Holt (ed.), Historians of the Middle East, 157-9 (İnalcık) ar 
(Ménage). The lists incorporated into these chronicles are similar in style but quite diffe 
content from the ‘royal’ lists, compiled in ihe Palace, which have survived in indepe 
form (for them, see V. L. Ménage, Neshri's history of the Ottomans, London, 1964, 15). 

4 Tt was Lot 237 in Sotheby's sale-catalogue of that date (Bibliotheca Phillipica, New Ser 
medieval manuscripts, pt. 1v), having been MS 871 in the collection of the eccentrio bibliop 
Sir Thomas Phillipps (1792-1872). It had earlier been in the possession of Auguste Chardi 
being Lot 2628 in the Chardin sale of 9 February 1824 in Paris. It now bears the number 160 in 
Mr. Digby’s private collection. I am most grateful to the present owner for allowing me to 
describe the contents and to publish a section of the text. 

5 The text begins, after the besmele, eto. : Amma ba'd: bu risalenun taliblerine ve nazirlarina 
‘lim olunan budur-ki bir cemá'at ibvün-i sadsk ve hullan-t yaran-i muvafik bu az'afi 'L-*ibad-$ 
bicdreye ikdam góslerüb eyitdiler: Her fusaha ve bulagddan işbu ‘dlem-t fanide def‘-+ melal ve 
kaj'-i swal içün bir yadigar komsglardur ; eyle olsa ... and ends: .. . dönüb giri lstanbula geldi. 
Va'llahu a‘lem. Rüvi eydür: ol zamända tarth seksen altısındayıdı. Bundan sofira Suljan Bayezid 
Han Edrenede bir ‘ali ‘imaret ve bir medrese ve bir timarhane ve bir hammam ve bir keprit yapdurdr 
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‘Legendary history of Constantinople’. There is a colophon: the copyist, 
Mahmüd b. ‘Abdullah, completed his work ‘ at noon on a Saturday in Cumada I ’ 
(no year), in a certain ‘ village’ which I cannot identify.6 A European hand 
has added ‘ dans la petite tartarie’. On the flyleaf the same hand ? has written 
* Histoire de la famille Othomane’; beneath this appears, in an earlier hand, 
"Taouarikh al Othman. Historia gentis Othomannicae ab ipso Othomanno 
ad annum Hegirae 855. Turcicé’. 

This main work is an abridged, popularized, and much mutilated text of 
‘ Asikpasazade, and is therefore similar in character (though not in textual 
detail) to the Paris MS Ancien fonds 118.8 It lacks ‘ Asikpasazide’s auto- 
biographical references, his verses, and his characteristic chapter-headings ; 
but that it derives from ‘Apz. (and is not a putative source of his) is evident 
from its presenting material in the order which ‘Apz. may be presumed to 
have imposed on his sources. The abridgement is very drastic, particularly 
towards the end. Nevertheless the text is padded out with conventional, 
indeed incantatory, descriptions of battles,!° and the redactor has also added 
a few details not found in ‘Apz.: the story that Bayezid I killed himself with 
poison concealed in a ring,” and a further echo of the popular conviction that 
Murad IPs son ‘Ala’eddin did not die a natural death.1? 

Clear and careful as the hand of this work is, and in spite of its lavish 
vocalization, it offers a very poor text; and the same, regrettably, is true for 


[ve] müsafir ve gureba ve fukarà ve talebe rahat olmagigun. Va'llahu a‘lem. There is an interesting 
bibliographical peculiarity at fol. Ir. This page is filled with text, in the same hand as the rest 
of the MS, but this text is not (as Sotheby’s cataloguer believed) ‘ the end of the previous chapter ’ 
of the work beginning on lv; it reproduces the text found on fol. 17r, beginning at exactly the 
same point. The only explanation is that the copyist was working with unbound 16-page gatherings 
before him: leaving Ir blank, he filled his first gathering (1v-8v), and then his second (9r-16v) ; 
but then, instead of taking up an entirely blank gathering, he picked up the first in error and 
continued copying onto fol. Ir, not noticing his mistake until he had filled the page, whereupon 
he re-copied the continuation from 16v onto the present 17r. 

8 f? karyat Vsbk, with an incomprehensible vocalization; possibly (al-)Esbek or (mis-spelt) 
llyàs-beg. A copyist of this name (which is, however, of course common) completed a MS of 
Ahmedi's Tarwth al-arwah (‘ harekeli nesih °’) in 932/1526 ‘ at Bozdağ ’ (F. E. Karatay, Topkapı 
Sarayı Muzesi kütüphanesi: Türkçe yazmalar kataloğu, 1, Istanbul, 1961, no. 1768). 

? Chardin's ? 

8 Fully described by P. Wittek, in MOG, 11, 1-2, 1925, 151-64, and evaluated by F. Giese, 
Die altosmanische Chronik des * Asibpasazade, Leipzig, 1929, Einleitung, pp. 8-12. 

? One probative passage is ‘Apz., § 67, the first section of which (ed. Giese, 66.22-07.7) is a 
patent—and clumsy—interpolation into the text of the Anon. (ed. Giese, 34.23). The Digby MS 
(fol. 50v) has the same presentation. 

10 The following (fol. 13r = ‘Apz., § 17) is typical: bir cenk-i ‘azim étdiler ki kafirlere dünyāytı 
tenk étdiler, sóyle kim kitgtelerden pusteler oldı, adam kanı seyl oluban yürüdi, hin bikārı hava 
yuzin bürüdi; boz at, kara at yek-renk old; ak sakal, kara sakal hem-renk oldı; girdne ve delirüne 
bir cenk étdiler kim feleklerde melekler tahsin étdiler. Ahir... 

M fol. 57r. Cf. Oruç (ed. Babinger, 37.8-10, 105.12-14) and MS A of Negri (ed. Unat-Kóymen, 
I, p. 362). 

12 fol. 69v: Ravi eydür: bu cünibde meger Sultin Murāduñ bir ogh var-idi, adına Sultan 
‘Ala-din dérlerdi, Amasiyye tahtında otururds; ol Sultan *Ala-dine agu vérüb helák étdiler. 
Cf. H. İnalcık, Fatih devri üzerinde tetkikler ve vesikalar, x, Ankara, 1954, 60. 
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the short but more interesting work (fols. 121v-125v) which the same copyist 
has transcribed. 

This second text begins with a series of sentences giving the dates of birth, 
the lengths of reign, and the ages at death of the Ottoman rulers from ‘Osman 
to Mehemmed II inclusive, and the next three lines present, in schematic form, 
the dates for the fall of six cities. Then, after the heading Tür in red ink, 
follows a continuous text listing the events of the reign of Murad II, from his 
accession to the marriage of Prince Mehemmed to the Zü 'l-kadr princess. This 
continuous text was, however, evidently intended by its compiler to be read as 
a series of 29 independent paragraphs, all but the first introduced by the word 
(written in red in the Digby MS) Def'a ‘ And again: °, ‘ Item: '. Each of these 
paragraphs should have ended with a (Hijri) date; but only occasionally has 
the copyist written in, either before or over the def ‘a, the word sene, and still 
more rarely has he written in, over or under the sene, in red or in black, the 
date—and all but one (829) of these dates are patently wrong. However, with 
the help of the closely related chronicle texts it is a simple matter to supply 
the dates which are lacking, and so to arrive at a consistent and consecutive 
series of * annals’. 

In editing the text I have divided it into paragraphs, heading each annal 
with the date (in square brackets) which the Annalist may be presumed to 
have intended but leaving uncorrected the few dates in his text. I have 
indicated in angle brackets the points where a few letters or words have 
demonstrably been lost in transmission (but have refrained from speculating 
whether, and if so where, a whole ‘item’ may have been jumped). Obvious 
errors of spelling and vocalization, however startling, have been tacitly 
corrected.!® Page and line references to the parallel passages in the chronicle- 
texts are given in the concordance at the foot of this page.™ Details not found 


Year Giese E O C M P 
826 59.17-18, 32v.4-9 47.17-23 113.16-23 42v.13-48r.7 38r.7-18 
60.18-19, 
64.15-18 
827-9  64.18-22 39v.9-33r.9 47.23-48.21 113.23-114.6 43r.7—43v.1 38r.18-39r.14 
830 65.16—17 33r.2-3 48.21—24 114.6-8 43v.1-5 39r.14-17 
831-5 65.17-25 33r.3-13 48.24-49.23 114.8-25 43v.5-lacuna 39r.17-40r.9 


836-40 65.25-66.10 33r.13-34r.1 49.23-51.4  114.25-115.24 lacuna44v.4 40r.9-4ir.14 
841-5 66.10-23 34r.1-13 51.4-52.24 116.24-117.5  44v.4-laoung- 4lr.15—42v.15 


45r.5 
846 66.23-27 34v.1-6 59.95-53.14 117.5-10 45r.5—-45v.2 42v.15-43r.14 
847 66.27-67.3 34v.6-l11 53.14—24 117.11-18 45v.3-15 43r.15-43v.8 
(to ||) 
849-51 "70.8—22 37v.9—38r.19 58.21-59.21 120.25-121.17 50v.4-lacuna 4'1v.17—48v.16 
852 70.23-26 38r.19-38v.4 59.2124 121.1720 lacuna 48v.16-49r.3 
(to |l) 
final 73.7-18 40v.8—41r.5 644-12 123.1-7 lacuna 52r.5-13 
items 


13 e.g. cenk for Canik, argur for Uzgur. 
14I use the following abbreviations: Giese = F. Giese, Die allosmanischen anonymen 
Chroniken : Teil 1, Breslau, 1922; (using Giese’s sigla) W,, Wss M, = (respectively) the expanded 
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in the chronicles or recorded elsewhere in the chronicles are romanized, but 
I have commented only occasionally on divergences among the chronicles. 
The text being so corrupt, the annotation does not pretend to be thorough. 
A full analysis of the data would open the way to a discussion of much of the 
chronology of Murad II's reign; but it would be rash to set out far upon that 
road from so unreliable a starting-point. 


Al-i ‘Osman. <‘Osman> ibn-ü Ertofirul vücüda geldi, hicretüfi sene 611» 
tarib; ‘Osman Gazi hurtic étdi, adına hutbe okundw, hicretüñ sene 687; ‘Osman 
beglik ¿tdi sene 26, ve *ómri sene 69. Ogh Orhan Gazi vücüda geldi, sene 687; 
Orhan beglik étdi sene 40, ve ‘ömri sene 82. Murad Gazi ibn-ü Orhan vücüda 
geldi, (sene ...; beglik étdi> sene 31, ‘émri sene 68. Ogl Yıldırım Bayezid 
vücüda geldi, sene 744; beglik étdi sene 16, ve ‘ömri sene 60. Ogl Sultan 
Muhammed vücüda geldi, hicretüft (sene . . .; beglik étdt) sene 8, ve 'ómri sene 65. 
Sultan Murad ibn-ü Sultan Muhammed Han vücüda geldi, sene 807; beglik 
idr sene 31 mah 3, ve 'ómri sene 48. Ogh Sultan Muhammed Dimetokada vücüda 
geldi, sene 834; beglik tdi sene 33 mah 2, ve 'ómri sene 52. Ogh Sultan Bayezid 
Amasiyyede vücüda geldi, sene 851.15 


feth-à — feth-i feth-i feth-i feth- — feth-i 

Brusa Gelibolu Edrene Dimetoka Ibsala Kostanten 

Orhàn Siileyman Pasa Murad Gazi Sultan Muhammed 
Sene sene sene sene sene sene 

726 788 1$ 761 765 1? 763 857 

Tan: 


[824/6.1.1421-25.12.1421] 

Sultan Murad ibn-ü Sultin Muhammed Hàn tahta cülüs kıldı, hacretüsi sene 824. 
Kardaslar ile cenk étdi.1® Vezirleri ‘Ivaz Paga, Ibrahim Pasa. 
[825/26.12.1421—-14.12.1422] 

Def'a: Sultan Murad kardaşları ile girü bu yıl cenk étdi. Karındaş Düzme 
Mustafa dérler am katl étd?, geldi, Edrenede karar étdi. 


version of the ‘ anonymous chronicle’; the unexpanded but extended version; the Munich MS 
frequently cited in the apparatus, which is in fact, up to Giese 66.11, & W, text and thereafter 
an 'Orug'. E = the Edirne MS of the ‘ anonymous’, substantially a W, text but with some 
distinctive (and apparently archaic) features. O, C, M, P = the Orug texts, (respectively) the 
MSS of Oxford and Cambridge, published by Babinger, the Manisa MS, and Paris, MS supp. 
ture 1047. My conclusions concerning the interrelation of these texts are set out in BSOAS, 
xxx, 2, 1967, 314-22. 

15 The text being unreliable, it is profitless to scrutinize these figures. lt is perhaps worth 
noting that they correspond broadly with those given by *Agikpagazüde ($ 170; Atemz, p. 248); 
who calis his source for them as: tevarth (or asl-i tevárih 1) —possibly a list similar to this. Similar 
figures appear dispersed through the text of Orug, and not only in the late recension which 
avowedly contains interpolations from ‘Apz.: see S. Bulug, Untersuchungen, Breslau, 1938, 
esp. p. 49. 

16 Read, with Giese, 17.5, 758. 

17 Read, with Orug (O 20.20), 760. 

18MS: kardaglars tle giru bu yıl cenk éldi karindag, with girt bu yıl and karsndag deleted 
(the copyist having slipped into transcribing the next year’s entry). 
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[826/15.12.1422—-4.12.1423] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murad bir karındaşı dahı çıkdı Mustafa dérler ; varub, Anatoluda 
Ienikde™ cenk édüb, soñra katl édüb, andan gelüb, [flak-éline gegüb, [flak begi 
Durkulayila cenk édüb, sofira barigub, gelüb gütdi. Vezin ']vàz Paşadan bir hile 
duyub, gözlerin gikarub, yérine Saruca Paga vezir old1.?? 


[827 /5.12.1423-22.11.1424] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murād girü Anatoluya geçdi. Izmir-ogl Cüneyd Beg-tle cenk 
édüb, sofira dutub, kaydin görüb,” andan varub Mentege-&hm? ve Aydin ve 
Saruhan-élin ve Hamid-élin feth étdi. Torahim Paga veled-i Hayreddin Paga, 
Saruca Paga. 


[828/23.11.1424—12.11.1425 
Def'a: Sultan Murad sefer étmeyüb, Edrenede dügün eyleyüb Isfendiyar kızım 
aldi?? Vezirleri girü Ibrahim Paga, Saruca Paşayıdı. 


[829/13.11.1425—1.11.1426] 
Def‘a: Sultan Murad Laz-éline vardı. Laz-ogl Koca Desbut(v) élinden gikarub 
vilīyetini feth étdi. Vezirleri megkür. Sene 829. 


[830 /2.11.1426-21.10.1427] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murad sefer étmeyiib Sakar® yaylaya çıkdı. Ishak Bege, 
<Turyhän Bege çevre éllere 74 akın vèrdi, her tarafa yürüdiler. Vezirleri mezkür. 
Sene —. 


[831 /22.10.1427-10.10.1428] 
Def'a: Sultan girü Laz-éline vardı, Gügercinligi ® feth étdi. Ve girü bu tarafdan 


19 MS : "rnkmwdn, vocalized ?Erenkmüdin, presumably to be emended to lznikde (as EOCM), 
but cf. P: Er.nkimir yöresinde bulugub ugrasdtlar. 

20 The blinding of ‘Ivaz Paga is mentioned in OP, sub anno 828, in what appears to be an 
interpolation (see below). That Saruca became vizier as early as 826/1423 is a new detail, 
certainly textually (if not historically) correct, cf. next annal: hitherto the earliest reference to 
Saruca as ‘ vizier’ has been for 1428 (Ducas, 205; cf. P. Wittek,-Byzantion, xxt, 1951, 328). 

21 For ‘ seized and attended to [i.e. killed] * Cüneyd, the chronicles have ‘ expelled ’, recording 
his death and the taking of Ayasoluk (O, but MP: İpsala) sub anno 829. 

22 ECM have substantially the same text (CM adding çevre éllere akın vérdi) ; OP, however, 
have & long entry recording the campaign against Isfendiyar (spring 1428 = 826) followed by 
the marriage (different wording), the siege of Constantinople (summer 1422 = 825 }), the Kugük 
Mustafa affair (repetition !) and the blinding of ‘Ivaz Paga (P: lzniki feth édüb ol seferden gelüb 
vezīri Haci lvàz Paşadan bir hile duyub Gelibolida dutub gözlerini gwkards), the death (P: vefat 
édub, O is corrupt) of * Laz-ogli' (Stephen Lazarevié, d. 19.7.1427 = 830), and the Hungarian 
attack on Gugercinlik/Golubac (spring 1428 = 831). I6 seems that items from another (undated 7) 
takvim have been interpolated here (cf. O 48.5 and P 38v.9: ba'zWar eydürler/dérler). To 
make the textual problem still more complex, the W, texts lack the ' marriage ' item altogether. 

23 MS: Sefer (as CP), but to be corrected to Sakar (with EOM): the Sakar hills lie some 50 km. 
north-west of Edirne. 

24 The chronicles have Laz-éline and do not name the leaders. The item presumably refers 
to the operations led from Üsküb (Ishak Beg’s base) against Novobrdo (which was besieged) 
and KruSevac/Alacahisir (which was taken), see Jorga, GOR, 1, 395; Jireček, Geschichte der 
Serben, u, 164. f 

25 EMP and W, (but not OC) name also Can Adası (Wg: Swan Adası), presumably the 
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Anatoluda Amasiyyede Yérgiig-ogh Hazw Beg varub Canik vildyetini feth étdr. 
Sultan ‘Ala’eddin ibn-ii Sultan Murad vücüda geldi. Vezirleri Ibrahim Pasa, 
Saruca Pasa, Muhammed Ajayıdı. Sene —. 


[832/11.10.1428—29.9.1429] 
Dd'a: Sultan Murad Edrenede karár édüb, vezīri Ibrahim Paga vefat édüb, 
og Halil Paga yérine vezir oldi. Mevlana Veliyeddin kadi ?* old. Sene —. 


[833/30.9.1429—18.9.1430] ; 
Def'a: Sultan Murad vilayetlere nämeler gónderüb, gaza-yr ekberdür déyüb, 
varub, Evrenos-oBh ‘Ali Beg, Turbàn Beg varub, Seleniki feth étdiler. Ve bu 
yıl Sultan Şeyh Hact Bayram vefat étdi.?* Sene —. 


[834/19.9.1430-8.9.1431] 
Def'a: Sulién Murad sefer étmeyüb, girü 28 yaylaya çıikda. İri 29 akça kestiirdi. 
Sene —. 


[835/9.9.1431-27.8.1432] 
Def'a: Sultan Murdd sefer étmeyüb, Qókeye?? yaylaya çıkdı. Dimetokada 
Sultan Muhammed vücüda geldi. Vezirleri mezkür. 


' ungarische Insel’ of Jireček, rr, 160. Incidentally, Jireček’s suggestion that this was Neu- 
Orsova = Adakale receives support from the fact that when the Ottomans re-took Adakale 
(not yet so named) ın 1691 ‘it was given the name Sains Adası’ (Silihdār, rr, 542); no doubt 
this name refers (as A. Decei points out, in EI, second ed., s.v. Ada Kal'e) to the * entrenchments ' 
(German ‘ Schanz ’, cf. Redhouse, s.v. sang), but the resemblance between Can and Sans suggests 
that Sans is also a re-casting, as Turkish army slang, of an older Can; and this in turn appears 
to reflect the medieval name ‘ Saan’ (see A. Z. Hertz, Archivum Ottomanicum, uu, 1971, p. 171, 
n. 4). 

28 ie. kaádi'asker (as P, which alone of the chronicles mentions this item), in succession to 
Halil Paga, who was promoted to the vizierate from that office (OP). 

? Only in P, which also appends the viziers: Halil, Mehemmed, Saruca. 

?* EOP read Cokeye (C lacks the ‘yayla’ item), presumably correctly: cf. the letter of 
Murad II, of 9 June [1431], written na Coku na planinu (Truhelka, no. 3, cf. Jt. Enst. Dergisi, 1, 
1956, 43), cited by Babinger, Aufsdtze, 1 (Geburtstag), 169. Babinger could not then (1949) 
identify the locality; but in his history of Mehemmed II (Eroberer, 7 = Conquérant, 21 = Con- 
quistatore, 33), without giving a reference, describes it as lying north-west of Edirne. 

Administratively, Coke was a nahiye of the kaza of Edirne, embracing (with other localities 
which I cannot trace on the map) the villages of Demirhanh and Omerobas: (Ö. L. Barkan, in 
Belgeler, riz, 5-6, 1966, 320, 329, 363), the first of which is shown on modern maps some 15 km. 
east-north-east and the second 40 km. north-east of Edirne. Other villages of the nahiye were 
Karayusuflu and Faki-deresi (M. T. Gokbilgin, Edirne ve Pasa Livási, Istanbul, 1952, 326, 497), 
the residents of the last being derbendcis, guarding the road ‘from Bogdan and Dobruca’. 
‘ Karajusuf' is marked 18 km. north-east of Edirne on the Austrian General Staff map of 1829. 
This map also records as ‘ Faki-dere’ the river (now Fakiiska, in Bulgaria) on which is situated 
‘ Umurfakih (Faki)' (now Fakiya), 70 km. north-east of Edirne on the road to Aitos. The 
yayla of Çöke is therefore to be located north-east of Edirne, somewhere to the west of the yayla 
of Kegirlik. 

29 MS (olearly): idi; EOC (sub anno 835): yeni; but P: tri. The issue of 834 represented 
a temporary return to the heavier akça of D$ and even 6} kirat (M. Akdağ, Turkiyenin iktisadi 
ve içtimaî tarihi, 1, Ankara, 1959, 394, 422-5; of. OCP, with the note that 260 akças were struck 
from one lidre of silver), so that iri is a tenable reading. 

* E: no name; OCP: Sakar. 
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[836 /28.8.1432-17.8.1433] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murad Edrenede karar édiib, tkindiiyile ahşam arasında gün 
dutulde, ‘älem karafiulk olub, yildiz göründi; girü iki kuyruklu yıldız dogdr, 
korkuhk; ve Evrenos-ogli ‘Alt Beg Arnavud < » *! vilayetinde Buzurgek ® 
üzerinde legkerümüze sikest vaki‘ olde, gazilere bu gaza rast gelmedi. 


[837 /18.8.1433-6.8.1434] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murad Edrenede karar édiib, beglerbegis? Sindn Beg, Evrenos-ogla 
‘Ali Beg, Ishak Beg, Turhàn Beg varub < » 9 étdiler. Ve bu yl Ungurus 
kıralı Koca Kıral gelüb, Giigercinlige düşüb, almayub, gikest olub gitdi.” 
Sene 838. 


[838/7.8.1434-26.7.1435] 
Def‘a: Sultan Muräd Kegürlik 5 yaylasına çıkub, Laz-éline akin vérdi.** Ve 
hem bu yil veba-ye ekber old her vildyetde. Vezirleri mezkirdur. 


[889 /27.7.1435-15.7.1436] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murad Edrenede karàr édüb, Vilk-ogliyla barışub, vezīri Saruca 
Paşayı gónderüb, Valk kızım nikäh édüb aldı. Vilk-ogh Semendreyi bina (édüb» 
tamam étdi.3" Vezirleri mezkür. 


[840/16.7.1436-4.7.1437] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murad vilayet-i Karamana sefer édi. Karaman-ogh Ibrahim 
Begle cenk édüb, sofira barugub, andan gelüb, bu tarafda Borag?* hisürww feth 
étdt. Vezirleri mezkür. 


[841 /5.7.1437-23.6.1438] 

Def‘a: Sultan Murad Edrenede Yeti Cami‘ bina édüb, kendü eliyle Cum'a gün 
bināsım urub, Ungurus vilayetine kasd édüb, vezīri Muhammed Agayi gikarub, 
yérine Hekim Fa#lullah vezir olub, Ungurusa geçdi. Alt pare kal‘alarwna feth 
édüb, vilayet-i Ungurusda kırk beg gün yiiriyiib, sofira geliib, İfläķ-élinden çıkub, 


31 Some words lost by haplography, of. E: Arnavud vilüyetine akın eyleyüb rast gelmeyttb 
Arnavud vilayetinde.... 

32 MS: b'rdsky, corrected after E (OP: B.r.zy.k), and cf. Giese, 113.8. For this name see 
F. Babinger, Aufsätze, 1 (Elbasan), 202. 

33 The missing words refer to the suppression of the Albanian rebellion (discussed by 
H. İnalcık, in Fatih ve İstanbul, x, 2, 1953, 164-6). 

34 This entry presumably refers to Sigismund’s attack in spring 1428 (Jireček, rr, 164), i.e. 831 
(recorded in OP in an interpolation sub anno 828, see above, p. 574, n. 22). ‘Asikpagazade, it is 
true, describes (§ 106) an attack in 837 (and is followed by I. H. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı tariht, 1, 
second ed., Ankara, 1961, 414), but his chronology (even his sequence of events) is much distorted 
for these years; he may well be describing the events of 1428. 

35 MS: k.stürl.k, corrected after EOMP. The locality Kesirlik is marked on modern maps 
55 km. north-east of Edirne. 

36 There is no record of this raid in the chronicles, under this or another year. 

37 This item is not in E or Giese; the Orug texts give extra detail. 

88 MS: bür'c, apparently understood as Burc in the chronicles. I take the reference to be to 
Borač (on the Gruža, south-west of Kragujevac), which was taken, however, according to Jireček 
(u, 174-5) in 1438 (= 842-3). 
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gelüb Edrenede karar étdi. Ve hem bu yl Ergene kóprüsi binds: dahı vuruldr.>® 

Sene 181. 

Beyt: Yehi Cami-ile Ergene kóprüsini Hayr édiiben yapdi ol ikisini 
Ungurusa geçdi Sultan-t Murad Kodlar tarth aña ‘ hummér’ ad. 


[842,/24.6.1438-13.6.1439] 

Def'a: Sultin Murad Edrenede ķarār édiib, Sultin ‘Ala@eddini Sultan 
Muhammedi ‘ali dügün eyleyüb sünnet eyledi. Dügünden sofira varub, Semendreyi 
Jeth étdi. Girü bu yıl Evrenos-Beg-ogh ‘Ali Beg viliyet-i Ungurusa geciib, 
Ungurus tahtı Mehdiye dérler ol şehri vurdi. Ve girü Ungurus legkerine dug 
gelüb, gayet cenk édüb, sofira Hak ta‘ala fursat vérüb, Ungurus legkeri<ni> 
aryub, karub, bag bag on beg sancak-beglerini dutub, bile sancag-ila getiirdi.” 
Vezirleri ol yıl Halil Paga, Saruca Paga, Hekim Fazlullàh idi. Sene 844.. 


[843/14.6.14391.6.1440] 

Def'a: Sultan Murad Beljwada varub, feth olunmaqub, andan gelüb Nevabiri 
kal'asena feth étdi. Hadim Sehabeddin Paga hem vezir hem beglerbegiyidi, 
Belgwad ófinde havàleyi yapdi.? Vezirleri Halil Paga, Saruca Paşayıdı. 
Sene 845. 


[844/2.6.1440-21.5.1441] 
Def'a: Sultin Murad Edrenede karar édüb, dügün édüb, kızım sultàn-zade(qty 
Isfendiyàr-ojl. Kaya Bege vérdi. Üskübde Ishàk bu yıl Hicáza gitdi. Sene 849. 


[845/22.5.1441—11.5.1442] 

Def'a: Sultién Murad Edrenede karar édüb, Mezid Bege <akwn vérüby Ungurusa 
gazaya gönderdi. Ol jazà rast gelmeyüb, Mezid sehid olub, legkere gikest vāki‘ olds. 
Sene 846. 


[846/12.5.1442—30.4.1443] 

Dd'a: Sultan Murad Edrenede karür édüb, beglerbegi Sehabeddin Paşayı 
Ungurus vilayetine gónderüb üç bif, Yeñi-çeriyile, sancak-beglerinden Firüz Beg, 
Ya'kub Beg, Veled-à Fenart Umur Beg, bunuñ bigi nice sancak-begleri, tamám 
on alte sancak-begleriyile. Girii leskerümüze gikest vali. olub, sancak-begleri cümle 
şehid oldilar. Ol jazà grü rast gelmeyüb, baki kalan legkerler gelüb gitdiler. 
Sene 847. 


3? Not recorded in E, Giese, or P. OCM (and M;) mention it earlier in the annal, together with 
the ‘ New’ (i.e. Ug Serefeli) Mosque. 

*9 MS: todilar tarth anlara hummar ad. P has only the second couplet: Ungurusa geçdügi 
Suljän Murad / komaslar tarihin anuñ hummár ad. M margin has simply: tárif; hummar 841. 

* All texts have the Semendre item, and under 842: the campaign, beginning in March 
1439 with Semendre falling in August, covered the two years 842-3. OCP record ‘Ali Beg's 
expedition (not mentioned in E or Giese), but in different words, sub anno 843, immediately after 
the Belgrade item—and perhaps correctly, if it was intended as a diversion during the siege of 
Belgrade (of. Jireček, xr, 176), i.e. in summer 1440. 

42 The ‘ havale ’ point appears in OP (only) after the mention of Sehibeddin Paşa sub anno 846. 

13 ECM give no names, O has two, and P (adding Hizr Balı) has four. 
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[847 /1.5.1443-19.4.1444] 

Def‘a: Sultàn Murad Hàn Karamàna sefer étdi, oglt Sultan * Ala'eddin Amäsiyye 
leskert bile. Sofira [brahim Begle gerü sulh olunub, gelüb gidüb Edrenede karár 
étmis iken, ol hinde Sultan ‘Ala’ eddinüñ vefátw haberi gelüb, Sultan Murdd bu 
méatem igindeyiken || Dest-pot Ungurusdan Yanko mel‘tin<1) getürüb lzladi 
derbendinde cenk édüb, baki kissa maflimdur. Sene 848. 


[848 /20.4.1444-8.4.1445] 
Def‘a: Sultan Murad Han begligini terk édüb, ogh Sultan Muhammede 
ismarlayub Anatoluda karar étmig iken, Unguruz kural<a) ve beglerbegist Yanko 
mel'ün Varnaya geliib, Sultan Muräd Saruhan Anatoludan gelüb, legkerler cem‘ 
édüb, — bu yil Üsküb Begi Ishak Beg vefat édüb — ogh ‘Isa Beg ve ‘Omer Beg 
veled(-i» Turhan Beg — ol vakt Turbàn Beg Tokatda habs idi — Har Beg 
veled<-i> Mihal Beg, bu begler cem‘ olub, Varnada ‘azim cenk olub, sofira 
fursat gàzilerüsi olub, kafire sikest vali! olub, kwalusi başı kesildi. 

Varna gazasin dér-isefi gàh-? mà Dédiler tarth aña * zevàk-à mà '.4 
[849/9.4.1445-28.3.1446] 
Def‘a: Sultan Murad Han begligimi terk édüb, oğlı Sultan Mehemmede rsmarlayub, 
varub Anatoluda yérde** karür édüb, şehr-i Edrene tamam yanub hark olub, 
ol vakt vezirleri Halil Pasa, Kasim Paga, Rüm-éli beglerbegisi Tayi Karaca, 
Anatolu beg<lerbegisi> Uzéur-ogh ‘Isa Beg. Sene 855. 


[850 /29.3.1446-18.3.1447] 

Def'a: Sultàn Muräd Han Anatoluda Ma‘nisada karar édüb, bunda Edrenede 
Yeni-cert bag kaldurub, Bucuk Depeye gkub, ‘älem karş murig olub, 'akibet 
begler ittifak-ila Sultan Murad Hàn(v» Anatoludan getiiriib, giri, tahta gegüb, 
Sultan Mehemmedi Anatoluya gónderüb, ol kış Moraya sefer édüb, varub Germeyr 
feh édiib, bu yl ‘Acem  püdigühw Sah-« Ruh vefat édiib,*® vezirleri 
Halil Paga, Saruca Paga, Kasim Paşa, Sehabeddin Pasayidi. Sene 851. 


[851 /19.3.1447-6.3.1448] 
Def‘a: Sultan Murad Edrenede karar édiib, Sultan Bayezid rbn-% Sultan 
<Mehemmed> dogdr. 


[852/7.3.1448-23,2.1449] 

Kos-ovanun tarthin bilmek dilersen sen heman 

Bu gazanun tarth * hallak-& subhan '.*? 
Def‘a: Sultan Mwrad Arnavuda sefer étdi, Kocacık hisérum feth étdi. || Gori 
ol hinde girtt Yanko mel‘in Ungurus vilayetine kiral olub, legkerler cem‘ édüb, 


44 MS: démisler anuñ tarthin zevàk-i ma, emended after P (47v.10), which alone of the 
chronicles gives this couplet. 

45 Sic; chronicles: Magnisaya. A few words have perhaps been lost. 

46 This obit appears only in P. 

47 P gives (52r.4), with no couplet, the chronogram hálik-i subhàm (either phrase gives the 
correct total, 852). 
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(Kospovaya geldi. Sultan Murad dahı Kos-ovaya çıkdı. Cenk olwwub, soñra 
kàfirlere sikest vāki‘ oldı. Kos-ova cengi Sa‘ban ayımuñ 24 Cum'a giin.48 


Sultén Murad Edrenede karar édiib, beglerbegisi Karaca Beg Rüm-éli leskeri 
ile varub, Yérgók hisarwm yapub meremmet étdiler. 

Ve hem dügün édüb, Dü 'l-Kadwr-ogly kw Sultan Mehemmede alwerdi. 
Begler, vezirler yérlü yérinde. Tamàm. 


A close general resemblance to the Anonymous Chronicles in the recension 
of MS W, and MS E and a still closer resemblance to the Oruç texts is apparent 
from the beginning of the annal which I have dated 826 up to the word 
teindeyiken in the annal for 847. But whereas before this block of common 
text these Annals have merely two laconic entries for 824 and 825, the chronicles 
here share a detailed account of the operations against Murad II’s uncle 
'Düzme' Mustafa; and after the égindeyeken they have a much fuller text 
describing the two great campaigns of the Ízladi Pass (1443) and Varna (1444). 
The Annals and the chronicles then run parallel for the years 849, 850, and 851, 
to diverge again after the first sentence of the entry for 852, where the chronicles 
present a long account of the battle of Kosova (1448). They come together 
again for the final items, with indisputable verbal correspondences, but also 
with patent discrepancies, to whose possible significance we shall return. 

First we consider the fundamental question: have these Annals been 
excerpted by a copyist from one of the chronicles, or do they represent— 
admittedly in a debased form—the source adopted by an early compiler of the 
chronicles to serve as the framework for his account of these years ? 

Recent ‘ form-criticism ’ of the chronicles has indicated (1) that the common 
matter shared by about the first half of ‘Asikpagazade’s history with the 
Anonymous-Orug group derives principally from an anonymous *? chronicle- 
text, not extant in its original form, which apparently ended with the account 
of Düzme Mustafa’s capture and execution (in 825/1422, something over a year 
after Murad’s accession in June 1421) ; 5 (2) that the succeeding matter in the 
chronicles represents one or more chronological lists (takvim); (8) that the 
chronicles are, here and there, filled out by interpolated gazandmes—discursive 
popular accounts of the most noteworshy campaigns.5! 

The ‘ Annals ' in the Digby MS present, I contend, a text of almost exactly 
the character 9? and of broadly the content which these assumptions lead us to 
predicate for the first chronological list to be appended to the basic chronicle 
text. My hypothesis is that an early compiler, having recorded from the basic 


48 At this point the chronicles give the date 852 and begin a new annal; see below, p. 580. 

49 Not ‘ the menükib of Yahgi Fakih’, see BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1963, 52. 

50 When I give no specific reference for a date I am following the chronology in Halil Inaleik's 
invaluable critical collation of the Ottoman and the Western sources in his article ‘ Murad IT’ 
in Islam ansiklopedisi. 

51 H. Inaloik, in Lewis and Holt (ed.), Historians of the Middle East, 159. 

8? The exception is the system of dating, for the discussion of which see below, p. 583. 
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text the death of Düzme Mustafa, reproduced the Annals for 826—46 in full, 
and then, towards the end of the Annal for 847, interpolated a gazdndme for 
the Izladi campaign (the precise point of interpolation may now be identified 
in the chronicles by the characteristic phrase of transition . . . tçindeyiken / Gert 
bu tarafdan ...); 9 he continued to use the same, or another, gazdname for 
Varna (848), and then returned to the Annals for 849-51, when there were no 
major campaigns. Having (probably) adopted the Annals’ first item for 852, 
he switched, with a similar phrase of transition,®* to a gazaname for Kosova. 

The converse interpretation, that the Annals are merely passages excerpted 
from a chronicle-text, is hardly tenable: it implies that the excerpter had 
available a chronicle containing various details not found in any known 
manuscript 5 and also that he dropped not only the ‘gazdname’ matter 
(which admittedly he might have found too discursive for his purpose) but also 
the long passage on Diizme Mustafa which figures in all the chronicle-texts °° 
—and which, reproduced as it is by ‘Asikpagazdde,>”? must be presumed to 
have stood not in an appended takvim or jazaname but in the early redaction 
of the chronicle which ‘Apz. used. The bare entries for 824 and 825 in the 
Digby MS represent, I suggest, the original text of the takvim, which the 
compiler left aside, preferring the longer account offered by his chronicle- 
Source.58 

Still granting only the presumption that the Annals represent the original 
text, we turn to the final entries to see whether, as the hypothesis requires, 
the chronicles show at this point any signs of editing by a compiler. Digby's 
Annalist runs together in his final, undated, paragraph the capture of 
Kocacik/Svetigrad, the battle of Kosova, Murad’s residing at Edirne, the 
re-fortifying of Giurgiu, and the marriage of Prince Mehemmed. The dates of 
the first two events are clearly established—July and October 1448, both 
falling in A.n. 852, and this is evidently the year to which this first part of the 
paragraph relates. The marriage, however, certainly took place later. The late 
Professor Babinger argued for spring 853/1449, being strongly influenced by 
the sequence presented in Orug,? namely: - 


53 E 34v.11 — Giese 67.3; O 53.24 = O 117.18 = M 45v.15 = P 43v.8. 

54 then / bu esnada: E 38v.4 = Giese 70.26; O 59.24 = C 121.20 = P 49r.3. 

55 Some of these items are considered below, p. 582. 

59 E 31v.3—32v.3 = Giese 50.2-59.16; O 46.6-47.15 = C 112.11-113.15 = M 41v.442v.12 
= P 37r.4-38r.6. 

57 $8 83-7. 

58 Tt is interesting that the Annalist regards Mustafa as Murad’s ' brother’ (in fact he was 
his uncle) and yet calls him ‘ Düzme °, ‘ Impostor’. The ‘ brothers ' of the annal for 824 must be 
the two Mustafas, for the haggling with the Byzantine Emperor over the two younger brothers, 
Yüsuf and Mahmid, hardly ranks as ‘ warfare’ (cenk). This tradition of the ' two brothers ’ 
seems to have figured also in the chronicle-source: see ‘Apz., heading to § 82 (ve karındaşları 
dahı ne oldı, Yüsuf and Mahmid not being mentioned until § 94), and cf. Giese 55.29: Sultan 
Mehemmedüñ oglanlar: her tarafdan bag kaldurdilar (so too E, whereas the phrase is lacking— 
edited out ?—in Oruç). ‘ Rühi', incidentally, also refers to Murad as Düzme Mustafa’s ‘ brother ° 
(MS Marsh 313, fol. 106v, but omitted in the Algiers and Berlin MSS). 

59 O 64.4-16 (and now P 62r.5-19). C does not mention the marriage. 
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853: Murad at Edirne; Giurgiu; the marriage; Murad went to a yayla ; 
854: unsuccessful siege of Akcehisar ; 
` 855: death of Murad, Wednesday 1 Muharrem. 

Babinger contended, in effect, that Western sources, dating the long siege of 
Akcgehisàr (Kruja) to April-(?)September 1450, confirm Orug’s date of 854; 
that Orug explicitly places the marriage in the preceding year; and that if 
Murad went after the marriage to a yayla, a summer-residence, the marriage 
must have taken place in spring 853/1449.® İnalcık, however, has convincingly 
rejected this dating 9! in favour of late 854 (beg. 14.2.1450), on the ground of 
the almost exact agreement of two completely independent sources: Ducas’s 
dating to the September-December before Murad’s death (i.e. 1450) and 
Enveri’s to Sevval-Zu '1l-Ka/de 854 (November-December 1450). Murad died 
in the first days of February 1451, a matter of weeks afterwards, so that for an 
‘annalist ’ the marriage must have been the last ‘event’ of his reign.9? The 
Digby Annalist, it seems clear, having preserved his dated series of entries up 
to the Kosova item (852), simply tacked on, without a ' def‘a’, the undated 
items ‘ Giurgiu °’ (probably 853) 8? and ‘ marriage ’ (certainly 854). 

But what has happened in the chronicles? Orug’s sequence is patently 
wrong, and this is rather surprising, since Orug seems, by and large, to be 
more reliable than the other chronicle-texts, A plausible explanation for the 
confusion is that we are here indeed at a point in the chronicles where two 
sources have been inexpertly stitched together: ¿f a compiler, having before 
him the Digby text with its items ‘ Murad at Edirne '—' Giurgiu '—' marriage ' 
and finding in his next source the items ‘yayla '—' Akcehisar '—' death ’, 
failed to notice that they needed to be interwoven (to give the closing sequence 
* Akcehisàr '—' marriage '—' death") and simply appended them in a block, 
the result would be the (demonstrably incorrect) sequence of Orug.9* 

So far the case still, perhaps, falls short of proof, but an argument or two 
can be added. If these Annals represent the source, we should expect them to 
present here and there details which can be proved from external evidence to 
be closer to historical reality than the presumably worked-over (and hence 
presumably deteriorated) chronicles. This indeed seems to be the fact: the 
Annals record a new issue of coinage in 834, a date confirmed by the coin- 


90 Aufsatze, I (Heirat), 229-32. 

61 Fatih devri üzerinde tetkikler ve vesikalar, 1, Ankara, 1954, 108-9. 

62 of, also ‘Apz.’s moralizing comments in § 121, that with his son married Murad had achieved 
all his earthly goals. 

63 For the historical context (the installation of a pro-Ottoman voyvode in Wallachia) see 
H. İnalcık, Fatih devri, p. 98, n. 130. 

64 The redactor of W, (who revised and expanded the text, not always successfully) gives the 
apparently impeccable sequence: 

853: Giurgiu; raid into Wallachia and appointment of new voyvode ; 

854: siege of Akcehisir; marriage ' that winter’ ; 

855: death of Murad, Wednesday 1 Muharrem. 

It seems that he had access to a good source (Enveri?), which gave him the ‘ Wallachia ' 


item and the correct sequence. 
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catalogues, whereas the chronicles put this item in 885; they record the birth 
of Mehemmed II in 835, against the chronicles’ 834;9* and they record 
Murad II's first abdication (in August 1444) as the first ‘event’ of 848 (beg. 
20.4.1444), whereas the chronicles, appending it to the events of 847, put it 
too early. 

Again, if the Digby Annals represent the source, we may expect them to 
preserve two or three details which the compiler of the chronicle-text dropped, 
either by accident or because they seemed to him no longer of importance. 
Such might be: (1) the names of the begs leading the operations of 830; 
(2) the birth of Prince ‘Ala’eddin (ascribed to 831); * (3) the attribution of 
the capture of Salonica (833) to the uc-begis rather than to the sultan himself ; 9 
(4) the Hungarian attack on Golubac ; € (5) the pilgrimage made by Ishak Beg 
of Üsküb (ascribed to 844) €? and his death (apparently in 848).” 

Conversely, it is true, the chronieles record various items which this text 
of the Annals seems to have dropped: the final campaign against Cüneyd in 
829,71 the Ottoman occupation of ‘ Càn Adasi’ in 831, the names of the towns 
in Karaman taken in 840, etc. The Annals have therefore survived in this 
manuscript only in a truncated and corrupt version; and even where the text 
appears to be beyond suspicion its data can occasionally be proved to be 
inaccurate: thus the fall of Borač (1438) occurred in A.H. 841 or 842, not in 
840; the fall of Semendre (August 1439) occurred in 843, not in 842; the fall 
of Novobrdo (June 1441) 7 occurred in 845, not in 843.7? 

The principal point of general interest is that the Annals so frequently 
mention the names of the viziers. This characteristic has hitherto been regarded 
as peculiar to the Oruç texts; but it now seems clear that it was the original 
takvim-source that not only recorded the names when there was a change in the 
membership of the Divan but also, for the other years, either repeated the 
names (as in the Annals for 827, 828) or noted, in the words vezirleri mezkür 


$5 The strong evidence in favour of 835 is summed up by İnalcık in Fatih devri, p. 55, n. 2. 

66 Enveri, the only other Ottoman source to give a date, has 830; cf. Fateh devri, p. 55 and 
n. 4. 

8? cf, also the tone of ‘Apz.’s $ 105. 

88 Seo above, p. 576, n. 34. 

69 ‘Anz. accompanied Ishak Beg on this pilgrimage (§ 113), but his chronology is in confusion. 
However, since he states that they returned ‘ before Semendre fell ' (August 1439), the pilgrimage 
they made was presumably that of 841 (Dhü '|-Hijja 841 = June 1438). 

70 He is called * merham’ in a vakfiyye of 848 (Inalcik, Fatih devri, p. 83, n. 67). 

71 See above, p. 574, n. 21. 

72 So Jireček, 11, 178. Ínaleik (‘ Murad IL’, col. 6072), following the chronicles, prefers 1440. 

73 A discrepancy of one year in the middle years of Mur&d's reign is not surprising, for the 
31 Hijri years cover only 30 solar—and thus ‘ campaigning '—years and in the decade 835-45 
Muharrem moved back from September to May; hence even a careful annalist could easily 
misdate by one a summer’s event falling this side or the other of the Muslim new year. A clear 
example is the eclipse and the comet both recorded sub anno 836: the eclipse occurred on 17.6.1433 
(Oppolzer, no. 6284, see Babinger, in MOG, u, 3-4, 1926, 313), which indeed falls in 836, but the 
comet (September 1433, seo V. Grumel, Traité d'études byzantines. 1. La chronologie, Paris, 
1958, 475), though it appeared at the end of the same summer, in fact belongs to 837. 
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or the like, ‘no change’ (as in the Annals for 829, 830, 835, 838, 839, 840). 
Such a phrase has survived only twice in the Oruç texts: 7 evidently Oruç or 
his copyists dropped nearly all the ‘ no change ’ notes, whilst the compiler(s) of 
the * Anonymous Chronicles ’, both in the Giese redactions and in the redaction 
of MS E, omitted all references to the viziers.75 

The arrangement in these Annals suggests further that the ‘ viziers’ note 
came consistently at the end of the year’s entry but before the date. In Orug, 
however, a viziers-entry sometimes appears after the date (but before the 
Girü .. . introducing the next annal); and comparison with this text suggests 
that such an entry may not (as it appears to) belong to the immediately 
preceding date but to the following annal. Under 841, for example, this text 
records (and, exceptionally, in the middle of the annal) the replacement of 
Mehemmed Aga by Fazlullah; yet in OCM this note appears immediately 
after the date 840 7° and in P it is dislodged onto the margin against the 840 
entry. 

Given that the Digby text is patently poor, and given also that some of the 
discrepancies between it and the Orug texts may arise not from corruption but 
from conscious revision by Orug, it is profitless at this stage to analyse the 
entries too closely, but this much may be said: that in exploiting the valuable 
data in Oruç one should bear in mind the possibility that an item has ‘ drifted ’ 
from the correct to an adjacent year; and that Orug's vizier-entries are now 
seen to be not his personal contribution to the textual tradition of the 
‘ Anonymous Chronicles’ but a feature which he preserved from the takvim- 
source, Just as his ostensibly characteristic dibdce was preserved (as MS E 
demonstrates) from the original chronicle-source.”’ 

There remains one objection to our accepting the Digby text as reproducing 
the takvim-source of the chronicles: its method of dating. Each annal in the 
‘royal’ takvim-lists is dated not by Hijri years but by the number of years 
elapsed since the compilation of the Palace almanac in which the list appears ; 
and although the chronicles nowhere have a ‘ years elapsed ' numeral, Giese 
(but not Orug) occasionally presents instead of the expected finite verb the 
grammatical construction— -eldenberii, ‘ since [the event] occurred '—which the 
* years elapsed ’ dating system demands. In the early redaction E, these con- 
structions are numerous, appearing ñrst in the annals for 791 and 800; 78 


74M 44r.1 (vezirler mezkürlar, apparently referring to 837); O 51.19 (veztrleri kema-kan, 
immediately after the date 841). 

75 The naming of the three viziers at Giese 55.24-5 (sub anno 824) is part of the ‘ narrative ’ 
and stood in the chronicle-source (cf. ‘Apz., § 81). (The Annals text, naming only two for 824, 
is not necessarily defective, since Bayezid Paga had probably been killed by the end of the year.) 

78 Hence Inaloik, following O, has dated Fazlullàh's appointment to 840 (‘ Murad II ', 605b) ; 
but the Annals’ date and wording (kasd édub) fortify his point (Fatih devri, 1) of the connexion 
between Fazlullah’s entry into the Divan and the adoption of an aggressive policy in Europe. 

17 See BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 321-2. 

78 These, and some other early items, are evidently interpolations in the basic chronicle- 
source. 
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then in a cluster for 829-31, 833-47, 849-50 (reign of Murad IT) ; and sporadically 
for 11 years between 866 and 893. The chronicles’ takvim-source(s), it would 
appear, were constructed, like the ‘ royal’ lists, on a years-elapsed system of 
dating, which the compiler(s) of the chronicles re-computed—and remarkably 
successfully—into Hijri years, only Orue making a clean sweep by eliminating 
every redundant -eldenberü. 

That the Digby text bears no such trace of a ' years elapsed ' dating is at 
first sight an argument against its priority to the chronicle-texts. But the 
argument weakens when the apparent confusion in its Hijri dates is analysed. 
After the correct date within the annal for 824, there is no sene entry at all for 
the presumptive years 825-8, 835-6, 858-40, 848, 851-3, and only sene with 
a blank for 830-4. ‘829’ is correct; ‘181’ (in spite of the chronogram) for 
841 is an index of the copyist’s stupidity ; and ‘ 849’ for 844 and ' 855 ' for 849 
are little better. But two entries show a two-year and five a one-year dis- 
crepancy ; 7° and these errors, not to be explained by a copyist’s confusion of 
figures or of words, are precisely those which would probably, indeed inevitably, 
arise from a ‘ years elapsed’ system of computation. Thus the Digby text’s 
inaccurate presentation of Hijri dates is an argument not against but for its 
priority: we are confronted by the efiorts of a not over-intelligent copyist 
who was attempting to re-compute the dating from a years-elapsed system into 
Hijri years—and who was, for the most part, giving up the struggle. 

As to the Annalist himself, although at first sight the words bunda Edrenede 
in his entry for 850 suggest that he was resident in Adrianople, the bunda read 
in the context may mean only ‘in Rüméli' (as opposed to the immediately 
preceding ‘in Anadolu’); to judge from his interest in the uc-begis, and more 
particularly Ishak Beg, and from his recording the capture of the little fortress 
of Borat, his interests appear to have lain more specifically in Macedonia. His 
text seems to be a crucial piece to be fitted into the jigsaw puzzle of the 
Anonymous Chronicles; it is a pity that the copyist did not transmit it with its 
edges more clear-cut. 


79 Respectively ‘ 844-5’ for 842-3; ' 838 >, * 846-8 ', ‘851’ for 837, 845-7, 850. 


THE MAHANUBHAVAS! 


By I. M. P. RAESIDE 


The Mahanubhavas are a Hindu sect whose members are largely con- 
centrated in northern and eastern Maharashtra, between the old districts of 
Khandesh and Nagpur, while they are strongest of all in Berar. In many 
respects they have a rather marginal place in the culture of Maharashtra 
today. Unlike the Varkari pantha, the much more celebrated and popular 
Vaisnava sect, they are centred on a backwoods area. They tend to gather in 
mathas (monasteries) in decayed villages that are a day's journey from the 
nearest railway or main road. Instead of Alandi, which is on Poona’s doorstep, 
or Pandharpur, their holy places are Ritpur, a crumbling dusty village in the 
rolling country north of Amraoti, and Mahur, on a mountainside on the borders 
of Berar and the Adilabad district of Andhra. Like the Varkaris their followers 
are almost all non-Brahmans, but unlike the Varkaris they have, until recently 
at least, acquired few Brahman champions to lend them ethical and religious 
respectability, and indeed they are chiefly known in Marathi folk-lore as typity- 
ing a virulent brand of hypocrisy—the stereotype of a sweet tongue and 
professions of virtue that cover up all sorts of unseemly and unspecified 
* goings-on’. Their numbers are relatively small. Enthoven, whose section on 
them in The tribes and castes of Bombay is one of the few references to the sect 
in English, gives it an estimated membership of about 22,000 in 1901,? and it 
is hard to judge what relation this figure would bear to the number of professed 
Mahanubhavas today. The modern census figures are of course no help, since 
Mahanubhavas are included under the general heading of Hindus. 

However, in spite of this peripheral status in Marathi society, the 
Mahanubhava sect has received a great deal of attention from Marathi scholars 
over the last 50 years, and this is entirely on account of the literature produced 
within the sect. Up to the beginning of the present century it had been content 
to suffer in silence the slanders of its enemies (and the enemy was to a large 
extent the Brahmans of the districts in which it flourished). A nineteenth- 


1 The core of this article was a paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society in 1966. This was later 
expanded to form a contribution to the seminar on Aspects of Religion in South Asia that was held 
at SOAS in 1970-1. It has been further revised now that it is apparent that there is no longer any 
prospect of the seminar papers being published as a collection. 

2R. E. Enthoven, The tribes and castes of Bombay, Bombay, 1920-2, 11, 427-33. Some of the 
information supplied to Enthoven (by D. R. Bhandarkar) reveals a high degree of heterodoxy 
within the sect which may be true of the late nineteenth century but has left no trace in the 
Marathi literature. See also J. N. Farquar, An outline of the religious literature of India, Oxford, 
1920, 247-9. Reference to a few other sources on the Mahànubhàvas is made in J. Gonda, Die 
Religionen Indiens, 11, Stuttgart, 1963, 177, but beware some semi-‘ ghost ' works: ‘ B. M. Sastri: 
Mahünubhav Panth’ is the Marathi work of Balakrsnasastri Mahanubhava referred to in n. 4, 
below. ‘N. Kalelkar: La secte Mānbhāv’ is an unpublished doctoral thesis that I have yet to 
see. For some of the main works on the sect in Marathi see I. M. P. Raeside, ‘ A bibliographical 
index of Mahanubhava works in Marathi’, BSOAS, xxm, 3, 1960, 464-507. 
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century writer from Elliehpur (Muslim and therefore neutral) says of the 
Mahanubhavas that ‘ there is bitter enmity between them and the Brahmans 
of this district’, but however much people oppress them they never complain '.? 
The twentieth century wrought a change in this humility and some of the 
mahantas, as the Mahanubhava religious leaders call themselves, began first in 
1907 to defend their sect in the courts against slanders.* To prove their case 
and rebut some of the more offensive origins wished on them by their detractors, 
they had to produce some of the holy scriptures of the sect which had been 
jealously kept secret until then, and Marathi scholars were astonished to find 
themselves presented with & whole corpus of literature much of which dated 
from the fourteenth century and was contemporary with the oldest works of 
Marathi literature known up to that time. Moreover this corpus contained not 
only verse but a great quantity of early prose—the only appreciable body of 
prose to be written in Marathi before the seventeenth century. It is no wonder 
that a number of Marathi scholars began to devote themselves eagerly to the 
publication of these early works and to studies of the sect which have enormously 
increased our knowledge of it over the last few decades. Naturally all this 
work has been published in Marathi and is scarcely known outside Maharashtra, 
so much so that the baldest outline of the history of the sect was recently 
published in a Gujarati journal in the guise of a learned article. The present 
article sets out only to make available to non-Marathi readers an outline of the 
institutions and beliefs of the Mahanubhavas, Although I have permitted 
myself a few speculations on somewhat sensitive points that have, in general, 
been avoided by Marathi scholars, I have tried as much as possible to restrain 
myself from suggesting possible influences and indicating parallel beliefs or 
practice, since I feel that this task is better left to scholars who can take a 
broader view of the development of Indian religions and philosophy. 


Origin and history of the sect 

The Mahanubhava sect has preserved very detailed histories of its founder 
and of the ramifying guru paramparás of the disciples who followed him. With 
them it has always been a work of piety to keep accounts of the lives of their 
great men and the works that they wrote in a series of hagiographical works 
known as lalücaritra, Smrtisthala, Vrddhacara, and Anvayasthala.5 Unfortu- 
nately these works are somewhat deficient in dates, and those dates that are 
given are conflicting and seem frequently to be interpolations. However, by 
combining the Mahanubhava traditions with the emendations of later historians, 
notably Professor Kolte who has devoted a lifetime of study to the subject, one 
can arrive at a fairly satisfactory account of the early years of the sect. 


3 V. B. Kolte, Mahanubhava samSodhana, Malkapur, 1962, 148. 

5 Times of India, 15 November 1907. For an account of another cause célèbre see 
Balakrsnasastri Mahanubhiva, Mahinubhdva-pantha, second ed., Mahur, 1960, 346-58. 

š For these and other title of Mahanubh&àva works mentioned subsequently detailed references 
can be found in Raeside, art. cit. Individual references will only be given for works published since 
1960. 
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The founder was Cakradhara, traditionally born at Broach in 1194 the son 
of the minister of a king Malladeva (?). His name was Haripaladeva and he 
died young, perhaps c. 1221, but before his body could be burned it was 
reanimated by the spirit of Cakrapani, the third avatar of god (paramesvara) 
according to Mahanubhàva belief. However, he still carried on his secular life 
as a young prince for some time, but finally set off on a pilgrimage to Ramtek 
near Nagpur. He separated himself from his train and finally wandered into 
Ritpur where he met Govindaprabhu, the fourth of the five avatars, and 
became his disciple. Then began a series of wanderings—12 years in the 
wilderness as a naked ascetic, then a period in the south at Warangal in 
Andhra where he rather oddly married again, and finally a return to the 
Godavari at Paithan where he met Nàgàisà and acquired her as his first 
permanent female disciple. This marks the end of the period of Cakradhara’s 
life that is known as Ekānka in the Mahanubhava histories, the period when 
he was ‘ solo ’ so to speak, and his meeting with Nagaisa can be fairly confidently 
dated to 1266. Up to this point one may believe as much or as little of the 
story as one likes, but from now on, for the last eight years of Cakradhara’s 
life which is told in the two sections of the histories called Pürvardha and 
Uitarardha, we are given the most detailed account of Cakradhara's wanderings 
up and down the Godavari, constantly teaching his doctrine and acquiring 
devoted disciples, many of them women. The names of all the villages where 
he stopped are given, the number of days that he stayed in any one place, 
whether he set out in the morning or the evening, and so on. Naturally there 
are discrepancies in times and numbers between the various versions of the 
histories, but all the same it is possible to draw a map of Cakradhara's move- 
ments during those years and the details hang together remarkably well. 
About half-way through these eight years, at the break between Pärvärdha and 
Uttarardha, Cakradhara was joined by Nagadeva, his most devoted male 
follower who was to become the leader of the sect after Cakradhara's death 
which took place probably in 1274 (Saka 1196 magha). 

Cakradhara's death was remarkable, and the most remarkable aspect of it 
is that the story is told openly in the sect’s own histories, though only in some 
versions. Because he had earned the undying hatred of the Brahman ministers 
of the king, Ramdevraja Yàdava, he was arrested and brought to Paithan 
and there accused of living immorally with his female disciples. As a punish- 
ment his nose was cut off (some say his ears as well). Later, his enemies still 
not satisfied, he was arrested again and this time beheaded. The Mahanubhavas 
say that he then ‘ received ' his head back on to his body and departed for the 
north where he is still presumed to be living in splendour—rajya karitam.? 


8 This episode, usually known as Sevafacem prakarana (the final event), appears only in some 
MSS of Lilacaritra, but it fills an obvious lacuna in the other versions which jump without any 
transition from the point where Cakradhara's life is threatened to his ‘ going north °’. V. B. Kolte’s 
Sricakradhara caritra, Malkapur, 1952, covers all aspects of Cakradhara’s life and has a final chapter 
(pp. 284-318) which deals exhaustively with the evidence that bears on his dates. 
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After Cakradhara's death the leaderless disciples drifted back to Ritpur 
and gathered round Govindaprabhu till his death in c. Saka 1209/1287,” 
whereupon Nagadeva took over and commanded the group till his own death 
in c. 1312. He held the sect together, no doubt through having been 
Cakradhara's inseparable companion, and under him it was a definite rule that 
only he, as leader, could give d?ksad, initiation and teaching, to new recruits. 
Once instructed, however, these new disciples tended to be shared out among 
the old guard. Nagadeva was followed by Baidevabasa (1312-15) and then by 
Kavisvaracarya, who as his name implies was the great poet of the early period 
of Mahanubhava literature, but after his death in the 1390's his successor 
Parasaramabasa seems to have been unable to control the inevitable fissiparous 
tendencies of any growing society. Once the nexus of Cakradhara’s original 
disciples had begun to acquire their own sisyas, quite obviously sub-group 
loyalties began to develop until towards the end of Paragaramabisa’s leadership 
the Mahanubhava pantha split into 13 sub-sects or dmndyas. We have the 
names listed, but many are scarcely mentioned again and must have been very 
short-lived. Others keep cropping up continuously, but by the end of the 
nineteenth century they had all merged back into one or other of the two 
strong factions, the Upadhye and the Kavi$vara—the Kavi$vara representing 
orthodoxy and the Upadhye having proved for some unknown reason the 
strongest splinter group. The differences between these two dmndyas are now 
minimal—minor points of doctrine, minor details of dress—but no doubt 
there must have been many furious debates produced by the original schism.® 
In the present century one can see a rather interesting reaction upon the sect 
as a whole of the attentions of outside scholars. Mahanubhavas have been 
spurred by the interest of others into taking an interest in themselves. Clearly 
the whole movement had become somewhat debased over the centuries—each 
sub-sect devoutly preserving its manuscripts and traditions but rarely bothering 
to think about them, still less to compare them. From the 1920’s onwards they 
began to produce a few scholars from among themselves and have been moved 
to resurrect some of the missing Gmndyas. So a learned and respected member 
of the Kavigvara was some years ago promoted as the new, revived Yaksadeva 
mahanta. Time wil show whether this is enough to start a viable guru- 
parampara stemming from him. 

The pace at which this modernization and reformation of the pantha takes 
place depends very much on the character of the incumbents of the more 
influential centres. Between the wars the mahantas of the Devadevesvara 
matha at Mahur and the Gopiraja mandira at Ritpur were enthusiasts who 
played a leading part in collecting and studying Mahanubhava works and in 
assisting outside scholars to understand them. Their immediate successors did 


? V. B. Kolte (ed.), Mhaimbhaja-sankalita Sri Govindaprabhu carttra, second ed., Malkapur, 
1960, introd., 18. 
8 V. B. Kolte, ‘ Mahanubhavance dona dmnaya’ in his Mahanubhava saméodhana, 123-36. 
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not maintain this tradition quite so actively and other centres of reform 
developed. The position today is that many mahantas within the pantha are 
happy to take their doctrinal difficulties to Professor Kolte to be settled, for 
he has devoted more study to Mahanubhava philosophy and ritual (vicdra and 
dcéra) than anyone within the sect. The other half of the sect are strictly 
orthodox still, and refuse to disclose or even discuss Mahanubhava beliefs with 
outsiders. 

Before leaving the history of the pantha I should mention its extension 
into the Panjab in the sixteenth century, where it became established in a 
small way as the Jai Krishni pantha. There are Jai Krishni mathas at Lahore 
and Peshawar, and there is even reputed to be one in Kabul. The connexion 
between the Mahanubhavas of Maharashtra and this outpost was well main- 
tained until partition. It was the tradition for the mahanias of the more 
important Mahanubhava mathas to be Panjabi, and in fact most of the 
enlightened Mahanubhava leaders who began to publish on their own account 
and to co-operate with outside scholars were Panjabis. 


Mahanubhava doctrine 

The authority for all Mahanubhava beliefs and practices is contained in the 
writings produced soon after Cakradhara’s death by his disciples. First came 
the Lildcaritra, the story of Cakradhara’s là or activities on earth. It is 
divided into three parts, Ekanka, Pürvardha, and Uttarardha, as I have already 
mentioned, and has been published in a very unsatisfactory edition.’ It is 
supposed to have been composed by the disciple Mhaimbhata immediately 
after Cakradhara’s death and contains all Cakradhara’s movements and every 
word that he said put down from memory by Mhaimbhata after consultation 
with all the other disciples. Soon afterwards Kesobasa produced from this 
and from his own recollections an epitome of Cakradhara’s teaching in the 
form of sutras, now called the Sütrapátha. This is the ‘ bible’ of the Mahanu- 
bhavas. It is divided into sections of which all but the last four are quite 
short. Kesobàsa later added a further section that has also become holy writ, 
the Drstanta~patha which is a collection of all the stories Cakradhara ever used 
to illustrate his teaching. A large proportion of later Mahanubhàva writing 
consists of reworking of and commentaries on this material. 

The philosophy propounded by the Satrapatha is basically a dvaita system, 
but instead of the simple dualism of prakrti and purusa of Sankhya, Cakradhara 
proposed four everlasting, always independent components of the universe : 
Jiva (the life-monad), Devata (minor gods who mainly exist for their nuisance 
value to Jiva), Prapanca (the material world), and Paramegvara/Brahma. It 
seems that the Mahanubhavas are eccentric in setting up Devata as a separate 


? H. N. Nene, Maharastriya ádya caritrakdra Mahindrabhajta sankalita Lalacaritra, Nagpur, 
5 parts, 1936-50. The more recent edition of S. G. Tulpule (5 parts, Poona, 1964—6) reprints the 
same text but with some useful notes and vocabularies. 
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entity instead of as a higher manifestation of Jiva. The purpose of Jiva is to 
attain moksa or a state of kawalya, attaining the form of God (isvara svaripact 
praptt) and participating in the bliss of God (isvara Gnandaca upabhoga), and 
Jiva is held back from this by the usual things—andadi avidyà, various categories 
of ignorance and error, and also by the temptation to aim at something lower. 
By striving to attain one of the many forms of Devatà, Jiva receives the smear 
(lepa) of the karma that is in the control of the lower gods, and therefore even 
the optimum fruits of karma that Jiva can hope to achieve by so doing are 
necessarily transient. It will eventually drop back into the endless karma- 
rahati—the wheel of action in the world. 

The devata are essentially therefore a powerful impediment to Jiva in its 
search for moksa. Devata includes in fact almost the whole gamut of the Hindu 
dantheon. According to Mahanubhava belief the devata cakra is very elaborately 
organized into a hierarchy of nine levels. I will not list them all but at the 
bottom come the karmabhimicya devata—very minor godlings, yaksas and 
yaksints, animistic gods inhabiting wells and ruined buildings. Their number 
is 13 crores and they are limited in space to a distance of 500 yojanas each 
way—that is the karmabhiima, the widest extent of Bharatvarsa. At the top of 
the hierarchy comes Maya, the female principle of creativity, infinite or rather 
coterminous with the brahmadnda and responsible periodically and under 
instruction from Iévara for extruding Jiva from where it has been existing in 
a potential form within her. Meanwhile the astabhairava are busy evolving 
Prapanca from the panca mahabhütem and the three gunas which they 1n some 
way embody. Half-way down the hierarchy come the satya-kailasa-vaikunthicya 
devata, who are three parallel sets headed by Brahma, Siva, and Visnu respec- 
tively. Somewhat confusingly, however, the names of the astabhairava, who 
are like very bad-tempered henchmen of lévara employed for creating and 
destroying Prapanca, include Umàpati, Sadasiva, Pasupati, as well as Brahma, 
Visnu, and Mahadeva, 

One does not need to take this elaborate construction too literally. It is 
quite obviously a structured rag-bag into which has been thrown any pre- 
existing god that emerged and it is very convenient for making conversions. 
For the devatà cakra is incidental, and moreover it is very dubious whether 
Cakradhara himself was concerned with it at all except to deny its relevance.!? 


10 V, B. Kolte, Mahanubhava tattvajndna, Malkapur, 1945, 13. A summary of the main points of 
Mahànubhàva doctrine, for which I have not thought it useful to give detailed references, can be 
found in Kolte, Sricakradhara caritra, 214-50. 

11 Sütrapütha, Vicára, 20. None of these correspond with the names of the eight Bhairavas of the 
Saiva system. Interestingly the remaining two, Karali and Vikarà]i are almost the same as the 
names of two of the 12 sages (Karala and Vikarala) to whom Kapalika doctrine was revealed. Cf. 
D. N. Lorenzen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas : two lost Saivite sects, New Delhi, 1972, 37. 

1? See esp. Sütrapütha, Ányavyavriti, 1-10. Even though the details are quite different, the 
concept of an elaborate hierarchy of Devata has a close parallel in Madhva. Perhaps both systems 
descend from the lost Pancaratra texts to which Madhva refers. (Cf. S. Siauve, Les hiérarchies 
spirituelles selon U' Anuvyakhyana de Madhva, Pondichéry, 1971, 9-14.) 
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His teaching is mainly concerned with the relationship between Jiva and 
Paramegvara. He was preaching a kind of monotheism and refers constantly 
to the highest deity as Paramesvara, Sri Prabhu, or simply Para—that which 
is beyond all the Devata. For him this one true god makes himself manifest 
on earth from time to time as an avatar in order to assist Jiva in its heavy task 
of attaining moksa. The pre-eminent avatar is Krsna, but not Krsna as an 
aspect of Visnu. This Krsna is independent, sui generis and at a pinch Krsna 
the expounder of the Gita. 

Parame$vara gives salvation (uddharana) through the medium of knowledge 
(jnana) or of love (prema), and, as is usual where this kind of dichotomy is 
postulated, it is the receiver of prema, in other words the bhakta, who is dearer 
to god: ‘to some he induces love—when you say love you say bhakti ... he 
places the bhakta before his face—those who have acquired knowledge he places 
at his back ’.1% In itself this is a fairly conventional gospel except that it was 
exclusive and in opposition to the comfortable belief of popular Vedanta that 
all forms of devotion might be equally efficacious— a namaskara made to 
any god goes ultimately to Krsna °. However, there is much in the detail of 
the Sütrapatha, particularly in the last two sections, Vicdra and Vicara-malika, 
thatis obviously drawn eclectically from pre-existing systems. In the vocabulary 
of the sütras which discuss Jiva's acquisition of inferior grades of jnàna and 
sakti there are traces of Vedanta, of Yoga, and of Tantric concepts, and since 
Cakradhara is more or less contemporary with Madhva it would be surprising 
if his intransigent distinction of four eternal entities did not owe something to 
Pürna-dvaita. Informed discussion of any such parallels or influences must 
await a respectable edition and translation of the Sütrapátha.!* Up to now no 
serious attempt has been made to compare the Satrapátha with the Lilacaritra 
and although Kolte devoted immense labour to expounding the ‘ Mahanubhàva ' 
system in Mahdnubhava-tativajynana, the circumstances of his research, in 
which he was dependent on the goodwill of devout Mahanubhava scholars, 
themselves somewhat apprehensive at their own temerity in discussing ‘ secret ' 
doctrine with an outsider, made it impossible for him to distinguish between 
levels of authenticity—between what Cakradhara said in specific situations 
(his words as quoted in Lilācaritra), the epitome of his teaching (the Satrapatha), 
and the interpretation of later commentators. 


Precepts of conduct 
The Acara and Acdra-mélika sections of the Sütrapütha are concerned 
mainly with the way of life to be followed by the true disciples of Cakradhara/ 


13 ekam prema sancariti ; prema bolije, bhakta bolije . . . bhaktási Gpanapem samora deti;... 
jnàniyàsi pathisi ghaliti ' (Sutrapatha, Uddharana, 13-14, 60, 62). There may be slight variations 
between my citations from Sütrapaüfha and those of Kolte. The Nene editions are extremely rare 
outside India and my own copy of Sütrapafha is only a pantha edition published in Nagpur in 
1959 without scholarly pretensions. 

14A student of the University of Pennsylvania, Miss Anne Feldhaus, is at the moment 
embarking on this formidable task as a thesis subject. 
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Parameévara. It is the life of a wandering ascetic that is envisaged—a life in 
which all worldly ties are abandoned. More specifically Cakradhara enjoins 
nitydtana (constant movement—^ you should be in such places where none 
know you and you know no one’), vyana (solitude— you should pass your 
life at the foot of a tree at the farthest confines of the place ’),1° bhoksabhojana 
(begging all food), and némasmarana (constantly remembering the names and 
acts of Parameégvara). There is no trace in this monastic rule of the conventional 
Vaisnava bhakti—no devotional songs, no personalized god that resides 1n a 
specific image at a specific place such as Vithoba of Pandhrapur. In fact 
Cakradhara says unequivocally: tirtha, devata, purusu, we tini ãäpalaviti * holy 
places, gods, and men, these three you should avoid ’.1”? All that is needed is 
smarama, anusmarana, sakrta smarana, he says. tumhà sayanasant, bhojant 
paramesvaruci hodva ki gà ‘ remembering, more remembering, remembering at 
every moment. God alone should be with you in sleeping, in sitting, in 
eating...'.!8 One should give no special reverence to a guru, for this only 
forms another kind of bondage. A guru is only another human being, a jwa, 
after all. One should stay with him long enough to receive the true teaching 
and then depart to live alone. If you meet a fellow believer on your wanderings 
you should remain in company no longer than five days, and this time should 
be spent in fortifying each other's understanding by discussion and argument. 
Only the old and infirm may legitimately stay with their gurus and live on the 
alms begged by others. 

Also allied with this doctrine of renunciation is a very strong insistence on 
ahimsa. tumacent mungi randa na hoavi ‘ not even an ant should be widowed 
because of you’, Cakradhara says? and one of the most strictly observed 
practices among Mahànubhàvas is that of straining all their drinking water 
through three thicknesses of cloth. 

This then in essence is what Cakradhara taught—continually to remember 
God (Paramesvara) and to hold oneself aloof from all but the most unavoidable 
contacts with men and the world, being at the same time quite indifferent to 
praise or blame (tumham maritam pujitam samanaci hodva kī gà ‘ a beating or 
a blessing should be all the same to you ').?? It is a Spartan doctrine in fact, 
designed only for the sannydsi. There is no provision for lay hangers-on, no 
ritual, no real sense of community, no tangible objects of worship—except, of 
course, for Cakradhara himself. It is quite clear that he recommended himself 
to his followers as the latest avatar of Parame$vara. ‘ Remembering’ for his 
disciples meant thinking on their leader’s life and words as much as anything 
else. There was also Krsna, but Krsna only as expounder of the Gita. There 
are occasional references in the Sütrapátha to the Bhágavata story of Krsna,” 


15 ipanayatem kavhanim nene, üpaua kavhandtem nenije aisdm sthanim asüvem (Sütrapajha, 


Acara, 22). 
16 de&ácüm sevatim jhadatalim janma kgepāvem (ibid., 26). 
1? ibid., 39. 18 jbid., 20-30. 1? jbid., 60. 20 ibid., 64. 


21 Sütrapatha, Vicára, 82-5. Cf. also Lilacaritra, Uttarárdha, 283—ydvari gosüvi jarasandhüci 
gosti sanghitalr. 
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but Cakradhara does not seem to have taken much account of this. The Gia 
is the word of Sri Krsna, he says. ‘ All the rest is just Vyasa ’.22 One does not 
find Cakradhara dwelling fondly on the pranks of Balakrsna or the martial 
exploits of Krsna the warrior. His teaching is confined to stern precepts and 
when he illustrates his doctrines the examples are contemporary and down- 
to-earth. 

The corollary of Cakradhara’s insistence on tydga, sannyasa, etc., was that 
he took no account of social and sexual differences. For him women as well as 
men, Siédras as well as the higher castes, were, if suitably instructed, equally 
fit for enlightenment and moksa. His followers were told to beg food from all 
four varnas and the fact that they did so was one of their boasts.?? Needless 
to say, he had no time for the brahmans to whom his doctrines were anathema 
and who persecuted him, although he himself and many of his early followers 
were braéhmans. Ritual purity meant nothing to him, as is shown by several 
stories in the Z2]ácaritra.?4 


Later developments 
It is not hard to imagine that left in this bare and unappealing state 


Cakradhara's teaching might well have died with him, but in fact, as often 
happens, it was soon expanded into an increasingly popular form. 

To start with the pantheon, we have seen that Cakradhara’s main teaching 
concerns himself together with some references to Krsna. He makes a very 
occasional approving mention of Dattàtreya and he always acknowledged and 
gave great respect to Govindaprabhu as the guru who had passed on to him his 
jnàna-$akt?.?* This much can be gathered from L]àcaritra, which was, it must 
be remembered, constructed out of the reminiscences of Cakradhara’s closest 
disciples several years after his death. In the Sütrapátha, which is a distillation 
of Cakradhara’s teaching extracted from the Lilacaritra and which was subject 
to the same vicissitudes of loss and reconstruction, we find the first explicit 
mention of the five avatars of Paramesvara in the sections called Pancanáma 
and Pancakrsna which are a kind of preface to the main work added, according 
to Mahànubhàva tradition itself, at the reconstruction of the Sütrapütha by 
Kavisvaracarya in the early fourteenth century. These five avatars, or Krsnas, 
are listed as follows: ‘ In the Dvapara-yuga Sri Krsna Cakravarti; in Saimhadri 
(ie. Mahur) Sri Dattatreya Prabhu; at Dvaravati Sri Cangadeva Raula 


22 purana kstrabdhiparyanta dekhati, agama astabhairavaparyantadekhatt ; Bai, gita érikrsnokti ; 
era avaghim vyasokti (Sütrapatha, Vicára-malika, 108-9). 

33 caturvarnyam cared bhatksyam, ya $üstrási anusarije (Sütrapatha, Acára, 81). Cf. Lilacaritra, 
Uttarürdha, 138. 

34 Tilacaritra, Uttarardha, 336, 427. 

35 [ilacaritra, Ekanka, I. Cakradhara had little subsequent contact with Govindaprabhu. He 
went back to Ritpur only twice (Ekanka, 21; Pürvardha, 33-7) and while there lived separately 
from Govinds who, being both choleric and eccentric, tended to receive him with blows as often as 
with affection. 
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(Cakrapàni); at Rddhipüra Sri Gundama Raula (Govindaprabhu); at 
Pratisthàna (Paithan) Sri Cangadevo Raula Sarvajna (Cakradhara) ’. 

In the interval between Cakradhara’s death and the time of Kavisvara 
the original disciples had, we know, transferred their devotion to Govinda- 
prabhu, and his guru Cangadeva Raula had come to be canonized in this time. 
Indeed the whole story of Cangadeva being reborn as Cakradhara may date 
from this period. As for Dattatreya there seems no reason why the Mahanu- 
bhavas should have exempted him from the scorn they felt for all other 
gods, except, one might suggest, because he was present in strength. The 
temple of Dattatreya on the hill-top at Mahur is one of the oldest and most 
sacred places of that god, and Mahur is very close to the Mahanubhava heart- 
land in Berar. One cannot avoid an unworthy suspicion that Dattatreya was 
admitted to the pantheon because he was the main object of veneration of the 
most convenient potential converts. What is certain is that in the Sütrapàtha, 
even as reconstructed in the early fourteenth century, there are only two 
pronouncements made by Cakradhara which have any bearing on Dattatreya. 
At the beginning of the Acara prakarana he says flatly Matapura Kolhapura 
na vacdvem * Don't go to Mahur or Kolhapur °.” He certainly never went near 
either place himself. However at the end of Vicdra we find Sri Dattatreya 
prabhucü caturyugi avataru ... ya margasr Sri Dattatreyaprabhu adhikarana.?" 
This seems conclusive, yet I find it suspicious that the words should occur in 
the very last four sütras of the chapter and that neither of these sentences 
can be traced back to Lilácaritra. At all events Dattatreya has been introduced 
into the canon by the story of his appearing to Cangadeva Raula at Mahur 
in the guise of a tigress. Laying her paw on Cangadeva’s head she transmitted 
the sakti of Dattàtreya to him.?9 Possibly some historical Cangadeva, the guru 
of Govindaprabhu, actually was a devotee of Dattatreya. Certainly it was 
Nagadeva, while living with Govindaprabhu at Ritpur after Cakradhara's 
death, who first started the rot by visiting Mahur in defiance of Cakradhara’s 
express commands, and the reason was because Govindaprabhu told him to do 
so almost on his death-bed. In the Govindaprabhu-caritra we hear how Nagadeva 
was upset when Govindaprabhu was dying and said ‘ When Cakradhara passed 
on he sent us to you, and now you are preparing to die and where will you 
send us now ?' And Govindaprabhu, who was a rather choleric old man, said 
‘Damn it all, why don’t you go to Mahur!’ or words to that effect.?? It is not 
impossible either that this might be a piece of self-justification by the Kavisvara 
dmnaya, for it was the Kavi$vara who went to Mahur and now control the 


20 Satrapatha, Acdra, 25. Cakradhara’s explicit reason was that Mahur, like Kolhapur, was a 
centre of Devi worship and he felt that the power of the goddess was an impediment to true moksa— 
tiyem sübhimüniyem sthinem südhakasi vighna kariti. The temple of Devi, under the name of 
Renuka, shares the hill of Mahur with Dattatreya and their local legends are intermixed. 

27 Sutrapatha, Vicara, 282-5. 

28 Lildcaritra, Ekanka, 1. 

29 Gyo meld, matapurasi jae mhane (Govindaprabhu-caritra, 322). 
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Devadevesvar matha at the bottom of the hill of Dattatreya,?? while many of 
their main rivals, the Upadhye dmndya, will not go near the place still. 

I suspect that Cakradhara, whatever claims he may have made about his 
own origin (Gujarati royalty, avatar of Parameévara, etc.) in his latter days, 
taught an essentially ascetic Vaisnava dualistic doctrine, enjoining rejection 
of all gods and images but allowing Krsna, solely as author of the Gita, as a 
worthy object of reverence. All this teaching was put out while wandering 
up and down the Godavari with only one visit to his nominal guru Govinda- 
prabhu. However after Cakradhara’s death his flock moved north, collected 
round Govindaprabhu, and began to take root in the Berar district accumulating 
lay followers for the first time and with them accretions, the most important 
being Dattatreya, the deity of the dominant local holy place. 

This new proselytizing period, which followed the disciples’ move to Berar, 
produced other major changes in the Mahanubhava pantha. Up to now most 
of the disciples had been brāhmans and therefore educated men. It is not chance 
that nearly all the major literary works written in the sect appeared in the 
early fourteenth century. However, as soon as the pantha began to acquire a 
large non-brahmana infrastructure of converts more doctrine was needed—laws 
for various grades of grhasthas, or lay followers, which significantly include a 
category of sannydsacyuta (backsliders from sannyasa), as well as bhopv—temple 
servants! It is all right to leave an educated man to work out his own brand 
of smarana, but for the multitude something less demanding is needed and we 
see the composition of short litanies like Püjávasara and Prasadaseva which 
give a handy form of words to help weaker brethren in their main, twice daily, 
remembering sessions.?? The first of these was traditionally composed by 
Baidevabasa, the second acárya. 

We find a whole new ritual structure being introduced. Cakradhara had 
said that his followers should never omit to salute his ofe.53 An ofa is a low dais 
where he sat to teach and many presumably were preserved in the villages up 
and down the Godavari where he made long stays. These have multiplied 
until there is one in almost every village where a body of Mahanubhavas live. 
The ofa has become a cult object. Moreover it is no longer tied to Cakradhara, 
for some are associated with other members of the Pancakrsna (for instance 
at Mahur there is one to commemorate Cángadeva Raula).^ This is not all, 
though. At Mahur a perfectly ordinary linga is one of the main objects of 
reverence, but this is nothing to do with Mahadeva, one will be told. It is 
worshipped only because it is a sambandhi sthàna. Any place or object that 
was ever touched by any one of the five Krgnas is sambandhi ' connected ’ and 
therefore Mahanubhavas today, while professing a philosophy which demands 
an entirely intellectual worship of an ideal Parame$vara, still have an unlimited 
number of icons to resort to. Säde soláíe tirthasa majhe dandavat, they say 95 


30 Balakrsnasastri, op. cit., 143. 31 ibid., 296-7. 
33 Kolte, Mahanubhaiva samsodhana, 42. 33 Sitrapatha, Acara, 186. 
34 Balakrsnadastri, op. cit., 147. 35 ibid., 375. 
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(salutations to the 1650 holy places) They have taken over or adopted a 
number of temples by virtue of this sambandhi doctrine and their names give 
some idea of the sect’s eclecticism in its later popular form: the Devadevesvara- 
linga at Mahur, Kolhari ài and Ganpati at Ritpur, Bhimesgvaralinga at Belura, 
Gopàla Krsna at Pujade, Vijnanegvaralinga at Apegaon, ete.36 [n addition to 
this they have a flourishing series of relics. Every major matha boasts of 
possessing some fragment of Govindaprabhu’s nails or teeth, and the vastra- 
visesa, fragments of cloth from Cakradhara's garment, are an object of reverence 
for the whole sect and have an elaborate worshipping ceremony connected 
with them called prasádabhiseka. These fragments are said to have been left 
by Cakradhara as a means of worshipping Parame$vara.?? 

Modern converts to the pantha are enjoined to cast out any household gods 
that they have (though they should not slight them, but carry them respectfully 
to the nearest appropriate temple) and then set up in their place a sambandh? 
stone OR an image made from one.*® From all this it can be seen that as a 
doctrine and as far as the lay members are concerned the Mahanubhava pantha 
has been almost swallowed up in the surrounding sea of general Hinduism. 
All that remains perhaps is an increased insistence on ahimsa and the straining 
of all water as among the Jains, and the custom of burying the dead instead 
of burning them. I would not care to say how far this last injunction is honoured 
these days. In fact I have no information on how far professing to be a lay 
Mahanubhava affects one’s daily life at all. I can only say that a jatra at a 
Mahanubhava temple like the Devadevesvara matha at Mahur seems very like 
a jütrà at any other temple. 

So, one might ask, why have the Mahanubhavas remained as a separate 
entity, thought of and even hated as being different by their fellow Hindus ? 
This springs entirely from the organization of the hard core, the sannydsis and 
pseudo-sannydsis who still live communal lives in mathas in the main centres. 
Here the men and women live in separate and, it is said, strictly separated 
compounds. They go out to beg for their food. ‘They wear a distinctive dress 
and they live under the complete authority of a mahanta. 

' ‘The second way in which they are set apart is a rapidly diminishing asset. 
'It is their reputation for having a secret doctrine, a store of holy books that 
must never be divulged. Now that these have been divulged, at least to the 
literate, they are found to be rather small beer—dvaita philosophy that is 
scarcely likely to horrify anyone and a treasury of Krsna poems that one has 
to be fairly expert to tell from ordinary Vaisnava bhakti works. 


Tnterature 
I have mentioned the doctrinal works already——the original [i]acaritra and 
the Sütrapátha drawn from it.9 There are other hagiographical works in the 


38 jbid., 371. 37 ibid., 318. 38 jbid., 300. 
39 The Lilasamvada, occasionally mentioned in some of the older sources as if it were a separate 
work, is merely an alternative name for the Lilacaritra. 
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same mould. Govindaprabhu-caritra has already been cited and there is a 
whole series of subsequent histories, Smrtisthala, Anvayasthala, ete., which are 
of absorbing interest to historians of the pantha and to linguists. It is hard to 
assess the literary value of these early prose works with dispassion. Before the 
nineteenth century there is so little prose of any kind written in any of the 
modern languages of India that the earliest Mahanubh&va histories are quite 
unique. They have no ‘style’. They are set down in a series of telegraphic 
jottings which provide the setting for quantities of conversational fourteenth- 
century Marathi—terse, sometimes vivid, sprinkled with exclamations and 
expletives, morphologically archaic yet in tone remarkably similar to the 
speech of village Maharashtra as it can be heard today. Here is one Lila, 
picked entirely at random, as an example. 
‘One day the Gosavi was sitting in the Yaksini temple. Visvanatha 
(was a) mahatma of the Natha sect. He was on his way home from the 
Ganga. He saw the Gosavi (Cakradhara) and came—sat by him. He asked 
the Gosavi, “ Do you know how to do the yellow stick ?" The Gosavi 
shook his head. He was there a little while, then left. Then Nathoba asked, 
“Jiji! What does the yellow stick mean ? " Sarvajna (Cakradhara) said, 
* Making gold out of copper ". “ Then what does the white stick mean ? ” 
“ Silver out of tin”. “Ji! Have you (ever) made gold?” Sarvajna said, 
“Yes. Bring me that lump of cowdung over there. I'll make some for 
you". (Then) Sarvajna said, “ But then, my children, you won't have me 
(any more) ". Nàthoba said, “ We don’t want it, lord ’’.’ 4° 
It is easy to imagine the vast edifice of commentaries—bhdsyas and sthalas 
and bandhas and chayaés—which was erected on the foundation of these early 
doctrinal texts. These are not, of course, literature but works of pious scholar- 
ship. In addition, however, there are a number of works written in ovi verse 
which combine exegesis with didactic and narrative matter. Such is the 
Rddhiptiravaryana which is both a life of Govindaprabhu and a kind of guide- 
book to Ritpur with philosophical excursions. The Sahyddrivarnana ^ fulfils a 
similar role for Dattatreya and Mahur. Kesobisa’s Mürtiprakàáa 4? combines 
doctrine and the story of Cakradhara’s end with a description in the most 
rapturous detail of his physical appearance. Jndnaprabodha,® another verse 
work of particular sanctity, is entirely didactic as its name implies. 
Finally there are the Krsna poems. The earliest are Mahadaisa’s Dhavale, 
the Sisupalavadha and the Uddhavagita of Bhaskara or Kaviávara, Narendra's 


40 Palacaritra, Pirvardha, 315. I have translated pivali dind? quite literally, for it is impossible 
to be sure which of the many derived meanings of danda/dandi/dandi gave rise to this bit of al- 
chemist’s jargon. 

*1 V, B. Kolte (ed.), Ravalobdsakrta Sahyadrivarnana, Poona, 1964. 

^? V. B. Kolte (ed.), Muni Keéiraja-viracita Martiprakdéa, Nagpur, 1962. 

#3 P. C. Nagapure (ed.), Jnanaprabodha, Amraoti, 1971. There is a more recent edition by V. B. 
Kolte, Malkapur, 1973, which I have not seen. 
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Rukmini-svayamvara,“ and Damodarapandita’s Vacháharana. Their subject- 
matter is largely drawn, as one would expect, from the tenth and eleventh 
Skandhas of the Bhágavaia-purüma, but the treatment is quite original. The 
Krsna of the Bhagavata was of little interest to Cakradhara himself, as I have 
said, but patently this attitude did not long survive him. It is worth pointing 
out, however, that in all these Krsna works there continues to be only the most 
token coverage of the erotic elements in the Krsna story. No Mahanubhava, 
poet has ever been moved to make more than passing reference to the rdsa-krida, 
In the stories of Krsna's childhood it is the slaughtering of demons that occupies 
most space (as, to be fair, it also does in the Bhagavata) and it is the Rukmini- 
svayamvara that is far and away the most popular episode as evidenced by at 
least six extant Mahanubhava versions. Even Gadyardja,” a fourteenth-century 
brief history of the Pancakrsna and one of the earliest Marathi works to be 
written in sloka, devotes nearly a third of its 279 verses to the capture and 
wedding of Rukmini. 

The use of a learned verse form such as Sloka is unusual and it should be 
noted that the Mahanubhavas, like Jnanadeva, deliberately used the current 
spoken language, Marathi, for their doctrinal works as well as for more literary 
ones. There were Sanskrit works produced by most of the early writers, but 
one cannot make converts in Sanskrit and a display of learning for its own 
sake was not encouraged. When Kesobasa had written his Ratnamalastotra 
in Sanskrit he proposed to start on another Sanskrit work, but Nàgadeva said, 
* No, that/ll be no help to the old women °’. On another occasion when 
Damodara and Kesobasa were plying him with questions in Sanskrit Nagadeva 
snapped at them, ‘I don't understand your asmāts and kasmats. Sm 
Cakradhar taught me in Marathi. Use that ’.*” 

There is then nothing particujarly recondite about the Mahànubhàva works 
of literature, and the only reason for the sect to have kept them secret in later 
years was no doubt a very natural desire to be secretive and exclusive, reinforced _ 
by the opposition of orthodox Brahman opinion. This opposition may originally 
have been doctrinal. All the early disciples of Cakradhara were Brahmans 
recruited on his wanderings among the holy places along the Godavari, and so 
converts from the prevailing advaita Vaisnavism. It has even been suggested 
that Jndnadeva may have written his great sermon on the G7a, the Jnànesvari, 
as a direct response to the Mahanubhavas’ seduction of good men from the 
true path of advaita—a kind of counter-reformation.*® It is certainly true 


44 (3. M. Dolake (ed.), Narindra-viracita Rkmini-svayamvara, Nagpur, 1971. The poem edited by 
Kolte in 1940 is incomplete. This is the first edition of the ‘ full version, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that the continuation is the work of Narendra himself. 

45 J. S. Josi and Krsnadisa Mahanubhivea (ed.), Hayagrivacaryakrta Gadyaraja, Bombay, 1966. 
A fuller edition of this poem is under preparation at SOAS. 

46 yenem majhiya mhantariya nagavatila (Smrtisthala, 15). 

47 tumacad asmat kasmat mim nenem gà ; maja éricakradharem niripilt marhafim ; tiyaci pusă 
(ibid., 66). 

48 V, B. Kolte, Cakradhara dni Jnánadeva, Bombay, 1950. 
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that the Jndnesvart was written at Nevase on the Godavari in the years 
immediately following Cakradhara’s death and while the Mahanubhava pantha 
was still making high-class converts. 

However, this stage did not last very long, and as the Mahanubhavas 
became increasingly non-Brahman and materialistic—in the sense of becoming 
tirtha-ksetra-yatravadi—this Brahman opposition must have become Increasingly 
a fossilized response coupled with a natural objection to a sect which did not 
recognize the superiority of Brahmans as such. Whatever the reason, the 
Mahanubhavas in a way went underground and began to keep everything 
secret, not only their doctrinal works. They attempted to do this in a rather 
interesting way. In the second half of the fourteenth century they invented a 
series of ciphers into which they transcribed all their important works. It is 
rather odd, though, that the first and most commonly-used ciphers were all 
Invented by members of the Upadhye amnaya,°° and one wonders whether 
inter-amndya rivalry may not have been a contributory cause of this 
development. 


The name ‘ Mahinubhava’ 

Finally perhaps it might be considered that the name of the sect reflects 
to some extent its present standing in the outside world. To the early disciples 
it was just ‘the way’, and they occasionally referred to their fellow-believers 
as mahatmas. In the fourteenth century the pantha was commonly known as 
the Paramarga, to those inside it, and the Bhatamarga (from Nagadeva bhata 
who was the first to do much proselytizing) to outsiders. The word mahanu- 
bhava can be found throughout Marathi literature, both within and outside 
the writings of the sect, but simply meaning a sadhupurusa, a ‘ great experiencer ’ 
of any kind. From the sixteenth century at least, members of the sect were 
known to their fellow-Hindus as Mànabhávas, but this term had so many 
pejorative overtones that it is hard to believe that anyone using it would have 
agreed to derive it from mahdnubhava,®! and it was not until the present century 
that the latter term was revived (or instituted) by members of the sect as part 
of the general rehabilitation which followed the revelation of their scriptures. 
Nowadays therefore it would be gratuitously discourteous to use the older 
name, and I think it would be true to say that few people wish to be insulting 
about a sect which, whatever else it is, is solidly within the Hindu tradition. 
In spite of what was said earlier about the somewhat marginal place of the 
Mahanubhavas in Maharashtrian culture, it is also true that even within the 
last decade the sect seems to have achieved an increasing degree of social 
respectability. A number of educated and enterprising Mahanubhava leaders 


t° For a description of the most commonly used cipher see I. M. P. Raeside, * The Mahanubhava 
sakala lipi’, BSOAS, xxxi, 2, 1970, 398-34. 

5° Kolte, Mahanubhava saméodhana, 129-30. 

*! One derivation that was popular with their detractors was from mangabhau (ibid., 148). 
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have broken away from the old monasteries to found institutes,9? to rebuild 
temples, to publish propaganda material, even, I hear, to found housing 
colonies. In so doing they have become expert fund-raisers, some having been 
back to the Panjab to re-establish broken ties with the J ai Krishni wing.9* 
With a flourishing institution behind them they have become establishment 
figures in the town or village. They are automatically appointed to committees. 
In short we are undoubtedly witnessing a revival in the fortunes of the 
Mahanubhava sect—a revival which had its origin in the discovery of Mahanv- 
bhava literature by Marathi scholars nearly 70 years ago.” 


52 For instance the Shri Gita Ashram at Hyderabad, founded by Krsnadisa Mahanubhava to 
gerve the joint purpose of research centre, archive of Mahinubhava manuscripts, and place of 
worship. i ' 

58 The Akhila Bharatiya Mahānubhāva Parişada was formed in 1953. It organizes an annual 
gathering (sneha-sammelana) in order to bring members of the sect together for cultural as well as 
religious exchanges. It also supports the publication of a monthly magazine, Mahanubhüva, and 
other sectarian literature. 

54 The Jai Krishni wing is also active and now has several mafhas in North India. In 1071 Hindi- 
speaking Jai Krishni Mahanubhavas celebrated the foundation of a new temple in Delhi and the 
installation of a Krsna mūrti which had been rescued from Pakistan and left without a home for 
many years (Maharashtra Times, 21 June 1970). 

55 Tt would be possible to guess at other factors which might have contributed to this revival : 
diminished. Brahman influence in modern Maharashtra; the comparative success of the ‘ green 
revolution ’ in Berar in the 1960's and the resulting enhanced prosperity of the kunabi caste from 
which Mahanubhavas obtain most of their financial support, etc. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to present to scholars of Tibetan and Himalayan 
culture a document which is recited annually to an assembled militia organiza- 
tion during the New Year festival observed in the old winter capital of the 
Himalayan kingdom of Bhutan at Punakha. Apart from attempting to 
disclose the origin of this custom, which can be traced with some accuracy to 
the middle years of the seventeenth century, it is intended to relate it briefly 
to the wider context of the New Year celebrations as they used to be held in 
Tibet and as they continue to be held with considerable variance in Bhutan 
and other places on the periphery of Tibetan culture. In certain areas an 
ancient and fundamental distinction between the ‘ King's New Year ' (rgyal-po 
lo-gsar) and the ‘ Agricultural New Year’ (so-nam lo-gsar) has survived and 
my remarks on the relevant Bhutanese traditions are made on the basis of 
these two categories. 

In 1408 Tsong-kha-pa, the great reformer of Tibetan Buddhism, introduced 
to Lhasa the New Year festival of the ‘Great Prayer’ (sMon-lam Chen-mo) 
and in c. 1644 Zhabs-drung Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal, the founder of Bhutan as 
we know it today, established the New Year festival of the ‘ Puna Dromchó ’,? 


1 The abbreviations used are as follows. 

CGS  'Brug-gzhung 'cham-gyi bshad-pa, an official guide to the sacred dances of Bhutan by 
Drag-sho Nag-’phel. Printed in Kalimpong, 1971. I have ignored the original 
pagination which is confusing and counted the preface as p. [1], proceeding con- 
secutively from there. 

DNg.  Deb-ther sngon-po ‘ The blue annals’, written between 1476 and 1478 by 'Gos Lo-tsa-ba 
gZhon-nu-dpal; Yang-pa-can/Kun-bde-gling edition in 15 sections. G. N. Roerich’s 
translation of this work (2 vols., Calcutta, 1949-53) was made from the slightly 
differing text of the later Amdo edition of mDzod-dge dGon-pa. 

LOB 1Ho% chos-byung, a history of Bhutan written by bsTan-'dzin Chos-rgyal, the tenth 
Head Abbot of Bhutan, between 1731 and 1759; Punakha edition, 151 folios. 

PBP dPal ‘brug-pa rin-po-che ngag-dbang bdud-joms rdo-rjei rnam-par thar-pa chos-kyi 
sprin chen-po’t dbyangs, the biography of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal, 1594-1651, the 
first ‘Dharmaraja’ of Bhutan, written by gTsang mKhan-chen 'Jam-dbyangs 
dPal-ldan rGya-mtsho in the second half of the eighteenth century ; Punakha edition 
in 4 vols. 

? See p. 625, n. 60, for & discussion of this term. Due to the fact that Bhutan adopted in 
the seventeenth century the variant astrological system devised by the *Brug-pa scholar 
IHa-dbang Blo-gros, one of the teachers of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal, the ‘Puna Dromchó' 
never coincides exactly with the sMon-lam Chen-mo of Lhasa. A discrepancy of a few days 
between the Bhutanese and Tibetan calendars is therefore apparent throughout the year. For 
a discussion of Lha-dbang bLo-gros's important work, the bsTan-rtsis 'dod-spyin gler-'bum, and 
a critique of Schlagintweit’s early translation of it (1897), see A. I. Vostrikov, Tibetan historical 
literature (Soviet Indology Series, 4), Calcutta, 1970, 104 ff. (notes). 
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as we shall see below. Both were intended to be occasions of national importance 
marking the transition to the New Year in the respective capitals of each 
country. Coinciding roughly with the Chinese New Year, this ' King's New 
Year’ marks the start of the first month of the lunar calendar and the 
ceremonies that were devised for it by Tsong-kha-pa were conceived as 
* ..& kind of rededication of Tibet to the Buddhist faith’. Alongside the 
Buddhist ritual many elements in the festival are ultimately derived, it is 
thought, from China, India, Iran, and also from non-Buddhist traditions of 
genuine Tibetan origin;4 the role played by the ‘ King of Ransom Demons ' 
(glud-'gong rgyal-po), the feat of sliding down a leather rope from the Potala 
Palace, the holding of races between naked boys (in the associated festival of 
Byams-pa gDan-'dran), the ambiguous figures of the * white demons ' (’dre-dkar), 
the yak and lion dances, the military processions, and many other features of 
the festival all point to a conscious preservation of ancient traditions as received 
from the past. It need not surprise us, therefore, to find that in the New Year 
festival of the ‘ Puna Dromchó ’ in Bhutan, which may well have been inspired 
at least in part by the ‘ Great Prayer’ of Lhasa, there exists a similar mixture 
of folk elements with the explicitly Buddhist nature of the occasion. As will 
be seen, this ‘King’s New Year’ in Bhutan was intended to celebrate the 
triumph of the ’Brug-pa school in that country and the entire theme of the 
festival is still today one of spiritual victory over the supernatural forces that 
are believed to hinder its dominion and martial conquest of its external human 
enemies. It is in the latter respect that the folk elements are most apparent 
and, as I hope becomes evident below, it would appear that some of these 
were borrowed from earlier rites of the ‘ Agricultural New Year’. 

In the historical material that has survived the hazards of fire and earth- 
quake in Bhutan, we find the valleys of Paro in the west and Bumthang in the 
central part of Bhutan are regarded as the earliest centres of civilization both 
for the Buddhists, who revere Padmasambhava as the person responsible for 
introducing their faith to these places in the eighth century, and for the 
practitioners of bon in Tibet who claim Paro as an important site where their 
sacred texts were ‘rediscovered '. Whatever the truth of these claims, 
although Tibetan sources nearly always regard these valleys as belonging to 
the ‘ border country of barbarians ’ there is little doubt that they were flourish- 
ing centres of Buddhism from at least the twelfth century and possibly much 
earlier. sKyer-chu IHa-khang in Paro and Byams-pa’i IHa-khang in Bumthang 
are traditionally reckoned as two of the ‘ temples to convert the people beyond 
the border ’ (yang-’dul-gyt gtsug-lag-khang) or ‘ to suppress the wings ' (ru-gnon) 
built by Srong-btsan sGam-po in the seventh century and there is no reason 


3 David Snellgrove and Hugh Richardson, A cultural history of Tibet, London, 1968, 181. 

4R. A. Stein, Tibetan civilization, London, 1972, 212-20. 

5 On the discovery of the sPa-gro-ma texts of the Bon-po see Samten G. Karmay (ed. and 
tr.), The treasury of good sayings: a Tibetan history of bon, London, 1972, 145-9. 
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why we should doubt this ascription.? The ‘later spread’ (phyi-dar) of the 
Buddhist doctrine in Tibet had its effect on Bhutan and a long line of spiritual 
masters including Kha-rag sGom-chung (a contemporary of Atisha and the 
founder of the fine little hermitage of Lug-gi Rwa-ba to the north of the 
Chos-'khor district in Bumthang), the first Karma-pa incarnation, Dus-gsum 
mKhyen-pa? (1110-93), and many others heralded a continuing stream of 
teachers who no doubt were attracted by the holy sites and temperate climate 
of these beautiful and secluded valleys. Among them can be counted refugees 
from the tumults of Tibetan politics of this period, including Klong-chen-pa ° 
(1308-63), the greatest philosopher of his time, who founded monasteries in 
Paro, Bumthang, and other places and who was reincarnated in Padma 
Gling-pa, a member of a local branch of the gNyos clan in Bumthang from 
whom the present royal family claim descent. The 'Brug-pa school was first 
introduced by Pha-jo ’Brug-sgom Zhig-po? (1162-1251), a Khampa who 
studied at Rwa-lung, and by his four sons who came to acquire secular authority 
in parts of western Bhutan. 

We can assume that this steady influence from the north came in the wake 
of successive (and, so far, undatable) migrations of peoples from Tibet who, 
intermarrying with the indigenous tribes of the area, tended to push the more 
intractable of these to the outer fringes where they continue today as minor 
sub-groups. Throughout the country enormous regional diversity in dialects 
persists as evidence of the early fragmentation of Bhutanese society into small 
valley units quite independent of each other. In the wake of religion came 
improvements in communication and the best example of this is the work of 
the bridge-building saint, Thang-stong rGyal-po !? (1385-1464) who was active 
in many parts of the country. With the linking together of the central valleys 
and the eventual emergence of a central government under the theocracy 
imposed by the 'Brug-pa school, Bhutan came to possess a remarkable 
uniformity of religious culture that can perhaps be said to extend over a larger 


8 For a list of these temples see rGyal-rabs-rnams-kyt 'byung-tshul geal-ba’s me-long by 
bSod-nams rGyal-mtshan, 1508; Lhasa ed., fols. 54b, 60a. In speaking of the Bumthang 
sKyer-chu Lha-khang, however, the work has confused the two Bhutanese temples in Paro and 
Bumthang. 

7 For Dus-gsum mKhyen-pa’s visit to Paro see Lokesh Chandra’s ed. of the mKhas-pa’s 
dga’-ston, pt. 11, 824 and also DNg., Nya, fol. 33b. 

8 An account of kLong-chen-pa’s stay in Bhutan is found in his biography, Kun-mkhyen 
chos-kyi rgyal-po gter-chen dri-med 'od-zer-gyi rnam-par thar-pa cung-zad spros-pa ngo-mishar 
skal-bzang mchog-gi dga’-ston, Lha-lung ed., fols. 22-3. kLong-chen-pa was the author of a long 
and fascinating verse description of the ‘ hidden land ' of Bumthang. It can be found on fol. 22b f. 
of vol. Shri of his collected works. 

? See his undated and anonymous biography Pha 'brug-sgom zhig-pa' i rnam-par thar-pa 
thuga-rje'$ chu-rgyun, 44 folios. 

10 A rare Bhutanese version of his biography by Mon-pa bDe-ba bZang-po is preserved in 
the temple of rTa-mchog sGang south of Paro. It is the Bla-ma thang-stong rgyal-po’t rnam-thar 
gsal-ba’t sgron-me, 294 folios. An account of his work in Bhutan is found on fols. 130a-43b of this 
manuscript. , 
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area of the Himalaya than that covered by any other culture in the ranges to 
the west or east. This process that began in the seventeenth century and which 
can be seen to continue to this day in the efforts of the present government 
has tended to obscure much of the early cultural life of the Bhutanese peoples. 
Although the arts of textile and basket weaving bear the true stamp of 
indigenous crafts of great antiquity, they alone seem to survive as the single 
expression of the true native genius for the physical arts. Architecture, wood- 
carving, statuary, painting, and metal-work all belong to the mainstream of 
Tibetan artistic tradition though local styles and techniques are everywhere 
evident. 

The same may be said to hold true for folk traditions but it seems to be in 
these peripheral areas of ‘ cultural Tibet that some early-customs have been 
best preserved. Stein has noted this to be the case in regard to the ' Agricultural 
New Year’ in Ladakh and Sikkim." Perhaps the best-known example of this 
festival_is the one observed in parts of Tibet when at the end of the tenth. or 
the beginning of the eleventh lunar month ‘For some days servants do no 
work, but are richly dressed and treated with respect by their masters, who 
present them with offerings and treat them to parties and carousels. As in the 
carnivals of ancient China, the world is turned upside down to mark the 
uncertain interval or crossing from the old year to the new. We are reminded 
of the fact that in the cycle of cosmic periods (kalpa), the end of our present 
age is marked by a turning upside down of society’s established structures, 
and in particular that servants will rule over their masters’. In the less 
hierarchic societies of the border areas, however, this tradition appears to be 
replaced by a concern to appease the local spirits at this crucial time as it is so 
often upon them that the success of agriculture and personal undertakings in 
the coming year depend. The festival of ‘Paro Lomba’, which is described 
below, is an example of this concern. 

The period around the winter solstice in Bhutan is marked by an interval 
between the.threshing and storing of harvested paddy and the start of winter 
ploughing. It is traditionally devoted to a time of relaxation during which 
archery is the main preoccupation of the village. Contests are arranged between 
the men of rival villages and the women also participate by singing songs to 
encourage their team. Important contests are taken very seriously and 
astrological magic is used to ensure success. A whole ritual has in fact developed 
around the practice of archery in Bhutan and at no time is it more apparent 
than during this period. The climax of this winter holiday is reached in the 
festival of * Paro Lomba ' which continues for the first three days of the eleventh 
month. ‘Lomba’ is explained as lo-’ba’, literally ‘ the carrying of the year’. 
Although the exact implication of the term is not clear, it perhaps suggests 
‘carrying over’ the old year into the new and so may emphasize the 
‘interregnum’ of this transitional period of renewal. The ritual of this 


11 Stein, op. cit., 213. i 1? Stein, op. cit., 213. 
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* Agricultural New Year’ centres around the activity of the village oracle 
who 1s known as the dpa’-bo, literally ‘ hero’, a name perhaps borrowed from 
that of the heavenly attendants of Padmasambhava. In the case of a female 
oracle she is known as the rnal-’byor-ma (yogint) or, in a variant form, 
bsnyen~jo-mo * Invocation-Lady °. Her equivalent in eastern Bhutan is known 
as the dpa’-mo, pronounced ‘pam’. During ' Paro Lomba’ the occasion on 
whieh the oracle enters into à mediumistic trance during which he is possessed 
by one or a succession of spirits is called the ‘ bongku °. None of my informants 
could explain the meaning of this term properly or give me its orthography. The 
privilege of acting as host for the ‘ bongku ' rotates around the village from year 
to year and each household or group of households appears to enjoy the privilege 
approximately once every three years. This is made possible by virtue of the 
fact that about three ‘ bongku ’ are held on each day of the festival in different 
parts of the village, thus enabling the oracle to be possessed by the different 
spirits associated with each locale. Of these the most important are Drag-skyes 
(the guardian spirit of Paro whose sacred mountain and lake are situated to the 
north-east of the valley), Khyung-bdud (the guardian of the Ha valley), 
sPang-kha-btsan, dGe-bsnyen, and the maga spirits inhabiting the pools, 
streams, and ‘ watery subsoil’ who are known as klu or mtsho-sman.. During 
the night preceding each day of his performance the oracle stays in a specially 
constructed hut where he observes a vigil and prepares himself for his ordeal. 
The invocations and appeasements he uses for this appear to be much the same 
as the common Buddhist ones; like ‘ assimilated bon’ much of the oracle's 
ceremonial seems to be taken from Buddhist ceremonial. He wears the rig-lnga 
* Five Families ° crown decorated with the figures of the five dakinis and holds 
the pellet-drum and bell. Tucked into the waist of the traditional knee-length 
robe of a layman is the white and maroon mantle that is the mark of 
rNying-ma-pa lamas in Tibet (known as the ‘ katri kumni’ in Bhutan) which 
he wears like an apron. Ceremonial scarves are draped around his neck. His 
costume, like his name, is taken to be that of the heavenly attendants of 
Padmasambhava but whether these are later Buddhist accretions or whether 
the dpa’-bo in Buddhist mythology is itself of some early shamanistic or 
mediumistie origin is not clear. There is a lay dance in Bhutan known as 
dpa’-’cham,'* especially performed as a welcome to important persons, which 
imitates the movements of the oracle prior to his trance and for which the 
same basic costume is worn. The high leaps which also characterize the dance 
but which are not seen in the movements of the real oracle remind one that the 
attendants of Padmasambhava are also acrobats. The official manual to the 
sacred dances of Bhutan explains that this dpa’-’cham was revealed to Padma 
Gling-pa in a vision of these heavenly attendants in the Copper-Coloured 
Mountain of Padmasambhava but this only serves to underline the problem 
further. 


13 CGS, [28]. 
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On the morning of the first day of ‘ Paro Lomba ' a festival dish consisting 
of a rice cake garnished with honey is served in every household. Soon after, 
the oracle emerges from his hut and the first ‘ bongku’ takes place. It begins 
with the oracle facing an old man of the village dressed as a clown across a 
length of cloth held up between them by two village girls. On other occasions 
the cloth separates the oracle from his female counterpart, the rnal-’byor-ma, 
who performs simultaneously with him. The clown carries a large wooden 
phallic symbol with which he touches the ladies of the village as he dances 
opposite the oracle. The steps of the oracle’s dance are said to copy those of 
the snowcock and he accompanies himself on the drum and bell while singing 
a song. Gradually the tempo increases until he begins to shake in convulsions. 
Everything else stops and he begins to sigh and as he starts to speak the 
villagers gather round to hear what he says. As the spirit possessing the oracle 
remonstrates with the village people for their past and future misdeeds, 
individual people in the crowd give their assurances that they will abide by his 
commands. These usually take the form of injunctions to perform various 
rituals as a means of averting disaster and illness. After this has continued for 
some time the oracle begins to dance again until he has stopped shaking and 
reverted to his normal self. If the rite takes place in the locale of the naga 
spirits the oracle has three small girls standing near him holding garlanded 
arrows. They represent the attendants of the näga. In order to pacify one of 
these water spirits the oracle places the shell of a tortoise on its shrine which 
is generally in the form of a small square-shaped mchod-rten near a stream or 
pond. Apart from this there is an absence of the ‘ props’ associated with the 
other kind of oracles known as chos-skyong or sku-rten-pa in Tibet.4 The only 
other assistants besides those already mentioned are a number of small boys 
carrying banners and wearing old helmets. 

The second part of the ‘bongku’ takes place in the courtyard or close 
vicinity of the host’s house. In the presence of the oracle the host stands in 
front of a large vessel of barley beer and dipping a ladle into it then holds it up 
while all the men of the village chant a prayer of offering to the local spirits 
with their hands raised in a gesture of offering. When this is finished the host 
tosses the beer from his ladle into the air while the men let loose cries of 
‘ Ki hi hi hi hi’.15 The host then first pours a token drop into the palm of the 
oracle and then presents him with a garlanded arrow to touch. This libation 
ceremony is called mar-chang ‘ butter beer’ (?) or chang-’phul ‘ beer offering ’ 
and of all public folk rites in Bhutan it is perhaps the most popular. It is then 
followed by an ancient sword dance performed by a single youth of the village 
who has been trained for this purpose. Resting a banner-staff on his left 
shoulder, he dances with slow, highly stylized movements. As he swings his 


14 See René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and demons of Tibet: the cult and iconography 
of the Tibetan protective deities, The Hague, 1956, 409; also Stein, op. cit., 187. 
15 See p. 633, n. 87. 
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sword against unseen enemies he calls on the guardian spirits to assist him 
and then cuts them down. The dance is known as rbad-rgyab * Flinging incite- 
ments ° and, on the village level, seems to be restricted to this one occasion in 
the year. It also features in the festival of sacred dance that takes place 
simultaneously with ‘Paro Lomba’ in the temple of Ngag IHa-khang in the 
Chos-"khor-stod district of Bumthang and we can assume therefore that It is 
peculiarly associated with the ‘ Agricultural New Year’ in Bhutan. After its 
performance in Paro the occasion is concluded with a distribution of food and 
drink by the host to all the assembled villagers. The meeting disbands only to 
be started again in another part of the village later on the same day and so it 
continues till the festival is concluded. Two further items in the festival may 
be mentioned. On the last day a volume of the Prajfiapàramità is carried 
around the outer limits of the village in a clockwise fashion as a means of 
protecting it in the coming year, the procession headed by a fully-ordained 
monk. Finally a ‘ sorcerer's horn’ (thun-rwa; also called sri-gnan) is buried 
by the oracle at night at the junction of two paths in the village to ward off 
troublesome demons in the coming year and thread-crosses (mdos) are erected 
on poles for the same reason. 

The above observations were made by me in the village of Uchu where 
in 1970 the responsibility of acting as host to the oracle fell on my household 
and I was able to witness the proceedings at close hand for the first time. On 
the bank of a small stream just beyond the north wall of the house (which was 
previously the seat of a local official known as the drung-pa, or ‘ drim’ in the 
colloquial language, on whom see below) there is situated a large pit, its sides 
shored up with stones, at the bottom of which lies a boulder whose location is 
said to have been revealed long ago by an oracle during a trance. It is the 
abode of a näga spirit and during the festival and on other occasions throughout 
the year it receives offerings of milk and other substances. Material benefits 
resulting from these placatory measures are thought to accrue to the donors, 
This was the only case I found in Bhutan of a stone of this sort being inhabited 
by a potentially malignant spirit who had shown its location to an oracle and 
I was reminded of the strange rite of breaking such a stone that G. N. Roerich 
witnessed performed by travelling actors from Spiti in the western Himalaya. 
The derivation of this ceremony (known as Pho-bar r Do-gcog) is traditionally 
ascribed to Thang-stong rGyal-po (see above) who first performed it to exorcize 
a malignant demon that was hindering his construction of the Chu-bo-ri 
monastery on the banks of the Tsang-po river near the most famous of his 
iron-chain bridges. Coincidentally, the village of Uchu is inhabited mainly by 
craftsmen, particularly bowl-makers and blacksmiths, and on fol. 185b of 
Thang-stong rGyal-po’s biography (see p. 608, n. 10, above) we learn that it 
was from the neighbouring hamlet of Jiu (spelt Bye'u) that the saint employed 
some blacksmiths to convert the iron he was offered in Bhutan into the links 
of the same bridge on the Tsang-po. Whether there is any connexion between 
the veneration of this large boulder in Uchu, uniquely regarded as the seat of 
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a naga, and the activities of Thang-stong rGyal-po in the area, it would be 
impossible to say. 

For the village people of Paro the festival of ‘Paro Lomba’ definitely 
marks the coming of the New Year and the later ‘ King's New Year ' in February 
passes by almost unnoticed except by government servants. With the exception 
of Ha, the neighbouring valley to the east, where a similar festival ! centred 
around the famous oracle of Khyung-bdud occurs but which I have not 
witnessed, the formal celebration of the ‘ Agricultural New Year’ seems to 
have died out in Bhutan but further instances of it may yet come to light. 
In their communication ‘ On two Bhutanese New Year’s celebrations’ (American - 
Anthropologist, Lv, 1, 1956, 179-83), Robert and Beatrice Miller have described 
the festivals of the ‘ Cultivators’ New Year’ in the villages of Pedong and 
Sakyong in the Darjeeling District of West Bengal which are inhabited by a 
few hundred Bhutanese who have survived there from the time when this area 
was still part of Bhutan proper.in the last century. Here the festival is wholly 
taken up with archery and with a local version of the mar-chang ceremony 
described above. The oracle takes no part and ‘.. . religious symbolism seems 
to be at a minimum ' (p. 182). While their remark that the same festival *. . . is 
observed in villages throughout Bhutan’ cannot be countenanced, one can, 
however, still catch odd glimpses of the ‘ Agricultural New Year’ here and 
there, as may be evident below. 

‘Paro. Lomba? is itself preceded by a single day of sacred dance in the 
temple of Cang Nam-mkha’ IHa-khang whose foundation is attributed to the 
first ’Brug-pa teacher in Bhutan, Pha-jo 'Brug-sgom Zhig-po, in the thirteenth 
century (see above). The original temple is preserved within a later one and 
in the outer courtyard on the last day of the tenth month five dancers depict 
the generals emanated by this saint in his struggles with the [Ha-pa sect, an 
offshoot of the "Bri-khung bKa’-rgyud, which had been introduced by a certain 
rGyal-ba IHa-nang-pa (1164-1224) 1” of the gNyos clan and which had gained 
a measure of secular power in western Bhutan. It was still this sect which 
proved the most troublesome to the spréad of "Brug-pa rule four centuries 
later. Historians, however, claimed that the lHa-pa were first defeated by 
Pha-jo and it is clear that this dance is meant to celebrate the victory. Three 
large ‘ Guardians of Religion’ (chos-skyong) make their appearance during the 
dance and bless the crowd. The scene then moves towards a green close by 
where a lama in ‘ Black Hat’ apparel performs the ceremony of casting a 
sacrificial cake (gtor-ma). At the climax of the ceremony the onlookers fire off 
muskets and the dance is then resumed in the courtyard. In the afternoon the 


16 Nebesky-Wojkowitz (pp. 236-7), in his brief account of the local protective deities of 
Bhutan, based on information collected in Kalimpong, West Bengal, recounts an oral legend 
about Khyung-bdud (whom he spells Khyung-dung or Khyung-’dus) but has no information 
on his festival. For some interesting conjectures about the connexion between the cult of the 
dpa’-bo and bon practices, see pp. 425-8, and also his ‘ Tibetan drum divination, “‘ngamo”’’, 
Ethnos, xvu, 1952, 150-2. 

17 See DNg., Nya, fol. 87b. 
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dance-drama of Pho-legs mo-legs1® (a Bhutanese version of the rGyal-po 
Nor-bzang story of Indian inspiration) is performed. In its casting of the 
gtor-ma (with its triple connotation of ritual weapon, oblation, and ‘ scapegoat ’) 
and in its celebration of victory the festival marks the passing of the old year 
and is a preparation for the ‘ Lomba ' which follows. It is, however, attended 
only by the population of neighbouring villages and not by that of the valley 
as a whole, whose principal religious festival is the T'shes-bcu held in honour 
of Padmasambhava in spring and centred in Rin-spungs rDzong. 

The only festival comparable to the ‘Lomba’ which I have witnessed 
elsewhere in the country (with the exception of those held in Ha and in Ngag 
IHa-khang mentioned above) is the so-called ‘Drub’ (sGrub ‘ritual per- 
formance’ or ‘ritual conjuration’) of the ancient Byams-pa’i IHa-khang in 
Bumthang. The climax of this October festival occurs when on the final night 
all the spectators take turns in leaping through the flames of a large bonfire as 
a means of purifying their sins committed in the previous year. The ritual is 
known as me-dbang ‘ fire initiation’ and appears to be a local rite peculiar to 
the Bumthang district which developed out of the better-known ceremony of 
byin-sreg ‘ burnt offerings’. It also features in the two-day festival held in 
September at Thang-sbe lHa-khang in Chos-'khor-stod, said to have been 
founded by Grags-pa Seng-ge (1283-1349), the first Zhwa-dmar incarnation, 
though the attribution is as yet unsubstantiated. Another important peculiarity 
of the ‘ Drup’ of Byams-pa’i IHa-khang is the humorous role played by two 
figures said to represent an old man and an old lady. Their names, ‘ gadpo’ 
and ‘gadmo’, partly preserve the original pronunciation of these words 
(rgad-po, rgad-mo are usually pronounced ‘ gepo’, ‘ gemo °) and this is charac- 
teristic of the Bumthang dialect, in which many ancient forms have survived 
to this day. Like the well-known clown called the A-tsa-ra (from the Sanskrit 
dcàrya), who is to be seen in all lamaist dance festivals and whom they replace, 
these figures provide comic relief through their buffoonery, entertaining the 
crowd with a succession of skits and lampooning the sacred performance of the 
dance. If we are to assume that the old man and the old lady were originally 
folk figures upon whom their comic role was later grafted, one cannot but wonder 
whether they relate in any way to the ‘ grandfather ' and ‘ grandmother ' who 
are portrayed in the * Agricultural New Year ’ as observed by A. H. Francke at 
Khalatse in Ladakh.” Although the ‘ Drup’ at Byams-pa'i [Ha-khang seems 
to have replaced the village rites of the ‘ Agricultural New Year’ with the 
ritual of a Buddhist dance festival, several of its features seem to be derived 
from an earlier and more popular version. Significantly, after its conclusion the 
people of Bumthang traditionally start to migrate to their winter residences 
to the south in the district of Mang-sde-lung and so for them it marks a fresh 


18 See CGS, [32-3]. 
1? See A. H. Francke, Tibetische Hochzeitslieder, Hagen and Darmstadt, 1923, 28-31, as 
noted by Stein, op. cit., 220. 
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beginning just as the ‘Lomba’ does for the agricultural cycle of the Paro - 


people. 

When we turn to consider the official New Year celebrated in the former 
winter capital at Punakha we move from these elemental and relatively un- 
sophisticated rites as observed in the provincial districts to a state occasion 
of great pomp and intricacy. As has already been noted, on a general level 
this festival serves to celebrate at this crucial season the religious and temporal 
ascendancy in Bhutan of the "Brug-pa school which had its origins in the 
twelfth century as an important offshoot of the bKa’-rgyud-pa. Its rapid 
spread throughout Tibet was due to the effective leadership of three disciples 
of gTsang-pa rGya-ras Ye-shes rDo-rje (1161-1211) who were later recognized 
as having each founded their own sub-seot.? It was also due, it seems, to the 
fact that their teachings appealed to a large number of people with religious 
vocations who wished to pursue these as simple mendicants intent on salvation 
through meditation rather than as members of large communities where the 
formal study of Buddhist scholarship was paramount. This is hinted at by the 
author of the * Blue annals ’ who says ‘. . . the hermits belonging to the ’Brug-pa 
school were devoid of the prejudices and dissensions of sectarian and scholastic 
partiality and were all extremely humble? That this was a matter of some 
pride is indicated by the following jingle,?? half humorous and not to be taken 
literally, which is still repeated today. 

* Half the people are 'Brug-pa. 

Half the 'Brug-pa are beggars. 

Half the beggars are saints.’ 
The sentiment expressed here accords well with a recurring theme in Tibetan 
religious life, namely a return to ideals of original simplicity and purity, but it 
was not very long before the '"Brug-pa followed the general pattern set by other 
schools of acquiring rich monasteries and estates under the patronage of a 
noble house. Thus the succession to the principal abbatial seat of the ‘ Middle 
Branch of the ’Brug-pa ’ (Bar 'Brug) at Rwa-lung passed in a line from paternal 
uncle to nephew within the noble clan of rGya which had been associated with 
the school since its inception. In the fourteenth century it acquired con- 
siderable landholdings in central Tibet as a result of the patronage of the 
Mongol king Toyon Temiir (d. 1370) but its power never equalled that of the 
Phag-mo-gru-pa, Sa-skya-pa, Karma-pa, or 'Bri-khung-p& schools, whose 
authority had been gained in a similar manner. Factional rivalries within its 
ruling family depleted these holdings of the 'Brug-pa, and military and political 
defeats further weakened it, but for several centuries it maintained a position 
of considerable weight during this stormy period when, in the absence of à 
strong central authority, the most powerful schools were contending for secular 


20 See p. 629, n. 71, below. 
21 DNg., Nya, fol. 118a. 


22 // mi phyed ‘brug pa // brug phyed sprang po // sprang phyed grub thob // 
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control of the country. This ‘Middle Branch of the "Brug-pa' acquired 
monasteries in many parts of the country and soon spread to Bhutan where it 
vied with other schools for the allegiance of the population. Despite increasing 
preoccupation with the worldly management of its affairs the "Brug-pa con- 
tinued to produce brilliant scholars and the greatest of these was undoubtedly 
Padma dKar-po ‘the Omniscient’ (1527-92), one of the finest and most 
prolific savants of his age, who earned the respect later of the great fifth Dalai 
Lama, who was otherwise so sceptical of bKa'-rgyud-pa scholarship. After 
his death a bitter dispute arose over the recognition of his incarnation, the two 
contestants being Zhabs-drung Ngag-Gbang rNam-rgyal (1594-1651) of the 
rGya family, the eighteenth incumbent of the abbatial seat of Rwa-lung, and 
dPag-bsam dBang-po (1593-1641), son of the prince of "Phyong-rgyas, who 
with the backing of the gTsang ruler (sde-srid) gained control of the monastery 
of gSang-sngags Chos-gling founded by Padma dKar-po in the area north-east 
of Bhutan. The quarrel not only resulted in a major split within the.'Brug-pa 
but also produced a situation leading to the consolidation of. Bhutanese 
sovereignty under Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal and his successors. It finally came 
to a head in the form of a contention over the right to the ancestral relics of 
the school, in particular-the ‘ self-created ° (rang-'byung) Kar-sa-pa-ni (a form 
of Avalokitesvara) which was supposed to have been found in one of the 
vertebrae of g T'sang-pa rGya-ras, the founder of the school, after his cremation.23 
It was this which finally persuaded Ngag-dbang £N am-rgyal to go into voluntary 
exile in Bhutan which he claimed had been offered to him by Mahàkàla in a 
prophetic dream.*4 Building on the foundations which had been laid there by 
his predecessors, he proceeded to unite western Bhutan, creating ‘a monastic 
principality governed on the lines of an ecclesiastical estate.’ It was left to his 
immediate successors to extend Bhutan’s boundaries to most of their: present 
limits but its division into administrative units based on the rdzong was his 
own unique invention. These gigantic structures.which dominate the main 
valleys of the country to this day are essentially regional fortresses containing 
both monastic and civil sections. They were the natural product.of an age 
which saw in Tibet the besieging of religious buildings whose basic design had 
never been intended to facilitate military defence. Ngag-dbang ‘rNam-rgyal, 
as cleric and statesman, solved the problem by placing his. monasteries inside 
strategically situated fortresses. These he either built on the foundations of 
existing castles which were offered to him by local princes (as in the case of 


23 Unexpected confirmation of the nature of this quarrel can be found in the contemporary 
account of Stephen Cacella who, together with John Cabral, was a Portuguese Jesuit missionary 
who spent most of 1627 in Bhutan (which he calls Cambirasi) in the company of Ngag-dbang 
rNam-rgyal. The latter wished to detain them from continuing their journey to Tibet where 
they intended to operate under the patronage of his enemy the gT'sang sDe-srid, and he even 
offered them a site in Paro to build à church. See C. Wessels, Early Jesuit travellers in Central 
Asia, 1603-1721, The Hague, 1924, 120-61, and appendixes IT, III. 

24 See p. 630, n. 78, below. 
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Rin-spungs rDzong in Paro and bKra-shis Chos rDzong in Thimphu) or else - 
on entirely new sites (as at sPungs-thang bDe-can Pho-brang rDzong in 
Punakha and dBang-’dus Pho-brang rDzong in the Shar district). They served 
not only as a defence against his enemies but also as a means of consolidating 
his hold on the country. To begin with the secular and ecclesiastical functions 
of the rdzong were virtually indistinguishable as all posts were filled by monastic 
officials, many of whom rose from the rank and file who had been placed in the 
monastery as obligatory ‘monk tax’ (btsun-khral). Gradually a separation of 
duties took place in accordance with the theory of the * dual system ° (lugs-gnyts) 
of royal and religious law and as it was the latter that took precedence over the - 
former both in the theory and practice of government the term theocracy can 
be properly applied. 

This historical digression has been necessary in order to set the scene for 
the introduction of the official New Year celebrations by Ngag-dbang rNam- 
rgyal. In 1637 the construction of the rdzong at the confluence of the Pho Chu 
and Mo Chu rivers in Punakha was completed. Two years later the last 
gTsang ruler, Karma bsTan-skyong (1622—42), invaded Bhutan unsuccessfully.?$ 
He was defeated and killed in 1642 by the forces of Gusri Khan, chief of the 
Qošot Mongols, who then gave the fifth Dalai Lama authority to rule over all 
Tibet. In 1644 a joint Mongol-Tibetan army invaded Bhutan for the first time 
only to be eventually repulsed.? It was succeeded by a further attempt, 
equally unsuccessful, in 1649.28 Some time in between these two dates Ngag- 
dbang rNam-rgyal instituted a ceremony at Punakha which later became the 
basis of the New Year celebrations. In his biography we find this event has 
already acquired the aura of historical myth. 

* Also at that time he introduced the great offering ritual of Mahakala and 

his multitude of gods as a thanksgiving for the Guardians of Religion and 

so a circle of amassed oblations of the finest kind were daily offered, adorned 
with great magnificence as if in fulfilment of all desires. With the sacred. 
dances of the Las-mgon sDe-bzhi and sDe-brgyad ?? he then caused the 
ritual to be extended in the form of a celebration of victory over the demon 
army. One day in the outer courtyard (of Punakha rdzong) the great 

Vajra-holder himself (ie. Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal) acted as the chief 

dancer in the middle of a concourse of people of the Southern Land of Four 

Districts. Like the black cloud blowing from the vault of the sky at the 

end of time, he held in his hand and raised aloft the pennant of the aspects 

of Mahakala, the great triple-pomted banner (ba-dan = Skt. pataka) 

burning with a design of flames. By bringing forth emanations through a 

mental concentration of destructive magic and with a great cry of 


25 PB P, Nga, fols. 75b-8a. 

28 PB P, Nga, fol. 77b. 

27 PBP, Nga, fols. 88a, 94a. 

28 PB P, Nga, fols. 104b—5a. 

28 On the dances of these aspects of Mahikala see CGS, [6-7]. 
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* Receive ! " he gave in offering to the fierce hom (within which) the ling-ga °° 

(was contained) a list of the names of those who were injuring the teachings 

of the 'Brug-pa and who had transgressed their vows; so that he radiated 

a great brilliance which terrified all those beings who stood close by.’ 31 

The LCB (fols. 44b-5a) suggests that the festival, for which the re-enact- 
ment of this event later formed its basis, was in fact introduced immediately 
after the final invasion of 1649, which lasted for about three or four months. 
It adds the information that sDe-srid dBu-mdzad (on whom see p. 631, n. 81) 
offered some musical instruments, which were his own family's heirlooms, for 
use in the festival. At its conclusion, we are told, various miracles occurred ; 
the powdered colours of the mandala acquired a peculiar brilliance and the 
‘nectar’ held in the ritual skull cups (sgrub-thod) boiled. Ngag-dbang rNam- 
rgyal is then supposed to have given the assurance that *... from now on no 
external injuries would be inflicted on the teachings of the glorious 'Brug-pa, 
which shall themselves come to thrive. When it was asked of him: “ Hence- 
forth will the army of the dGe-Idan-pa not be able to come ? ", he replied: 
“ If they are imprudent they will come again but they will not be able to do us 
harm. If they should come once more, although we now have sufficient weapons, 
we still require tea, clothing, and silk”. Although this was said as a passing 
jest, later it came about as if it had been a prophecy ’ (fol. 45a). The reference 
to weapons, on which the humour of this ‘jest’ depends, alludes to the fact 
that a vast quantity of weapons had been surrendered to the Bhutanese by the 
Tibetans and Mongolians when they capitulated. This incident became the 
subject of a piece of doggerel verse that circulated in Tibet, lampooning the 
behaviour of the defeated army and its commanders. The weapons themselves 
were placed in the great mgon-khang (known appropriately as the g.Yul-rgyal 
mGon-khang Chen-mo) dedicated to Mahakala in Punakha Dzong. They are 
specially exhibited during the festival to this day. 

In the passage quoted above there is no indication as to the time of year 
when the rite of Mahakala was first performed as a thanksgiving and victory 
celebration but I am inclined to the view that it must have occurred during 
the period of the New Year; we find the same rite described in a long list of 
the ceremonials introduced by Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal as follows. 

‘Furthermore, he held in the first month (my italics) the offering rite of 

Mahakala lasting 15 days, performing it with the quality of fierce destructive 

magic, according to the arrangement by dcarya Abhayakara of the 

Mahakala ritual given in the mGon-po-dngos-grub-' byung-ba^i-rgyud ® and 

with the great mandala of mGon-po dGongs-’dus composed in extended 

form by Padma dKar-po, the Great Omniscient One of the Age of Degenera- 


30 See R. A. Stein, ‘ Le liùga des danses masquées lamaiques et la théorie des ames °, Sino- 
Indian Studies, v, 3—4, 1957, 200-34. 

31 PBP, Nga, fol. 88b. 

32b5kg'-gyur: rGyud-’bum, no. 416. 
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tion. In conjunction with this the sacred dances of ‘ earth-taming’ (sa-’dul) 33 
and, at the time of the real basis of the ritual, the physical forms of the 
aspects of Mahakala in the dances of the Las-mgon sDe-bzhi and sDe-brgyad 
and of the sGo-mtshams Lha-mo brGyad ™ were staged with the nine 
choreographic expressions ** and the sacred dance of hurled offerings 
(zor-'chams). At the time of conveying the coloured powders of the mandala 
to the water during the concluding part of the ritual many hundreds of 
monks proceeded with disciplined and handsome demeanour on the path 
covered with soft spa-ril (?) leading from the fortress up to the river pool, 
wearing silken patched cloaks and meditation hats, They held pleated - 
hangings, and heaps of various kinds of silken scarves; also parasols, 
victory standards, banners, silken pendants, tassels, and so forth so that 
the hand emblems (phyag-mtshan) were all like those of the good age. 
There were many kinds of incense and cymbals, melodious and pleasing 
like the tunes of the ruling goddesses, and a brilliance was produced by the 
sound of the horns and large drums. There were many thousands of 
champions (dpa’-rtsal-pa) decorated with armour and weapons like the 
armies of the devas and asuras; and horses, elephants, bell-wethers, and so 
forth, constituting a cloud of offerings of many “ established supports for 
worship" (mchod-pa'$ rten-’dzugs).2* The ground was filled with a great 
gathering of people all of whom, in a state of joy and happiness, made 
gestures to each other expressing satisfaction with the great spectacle. 
All the Vajra-holders, while performing the ritual of the nàgas, offered the 
coloured powders of the mandala to the protectors and kings of the ndgas. 
As a sign of the virtue and auspiciousness of the occasion the thunder of 
the dragons of the earth and sky rolled forth and fine rain fell down.’ 37 
This passage describes the naga ritual and monastic procession with which the 
festival is concluded and, in its essentials, could just as well be taken to refer 
to the twentieth-century version. Animals no longer take a part and the . 
number of champions do not exceed a few hundred but otherwise ib remains _ 
the same. The festival of ‘Puna Dromché ’, for which this event serves as its 
climax, was later copied and introduced to bKra-shis Chos rDzong in the 
Thimphu valley by rGyal-sras Kun-dga' rGyal-mtshan (alias Gha-na-pa-ti), 
1689-1713, who was the incarnation of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal's own son, 


33 COGS, [3, 5]. Also p. 632, n. 82, below. 

34 CGS, [9]. The role of these multiple attendant forms of Mahàakàála is alluded to in LOB 
(fols. 44b and 45a) where reference is made to the whole ritual as the mGon-mangs sGrub-mchod 
Chen-mo and the mGon-po lHa-dmangs-kyi bsGrub-mChod Chen-mo. 

35 The * nine choreographic expressions * (gar dgu'i rnam-rol or gar-gyi nyams dgu) are thought 
to derive from the classical dance of India and are commonly listed as follows: (1) alluring, 
sgeg-pa, (2) courageous, dpa’-ba, (3) ugly, mi-sdug-pa, (4) fierce, drag-shul, (b) laughing, dgod, 
(6) terrifying, "jigs-su-rung, (7) compassionate, snying-rje, (8) raging, rngams, (9) peaceful, 
zhi-ba. 

36 My translation of this unusual phrase is tentative. 

37 PBP, Nga, fols. 118b-19a. 
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'Jam-dpal rDo-rje (1631-81) and whereas the presiding deity of the Punakha 
festival is Mahakala, in Thimphu it was his sister, Mahakali (dPal-Idan Lha-mo), 
who was given pride of place. The ‘ Thimphu Dromchó ' festival takes place 
in the summer and is immediately followed by three days of sacred dance 
devoted to Padmasambhava.?? In both festivals the dances that follow their 
respective rituals are interpreted as ‘ production (or generation) of the deity 
in front * (mdun-bskyed), a technical term more usually applied to the visualiza- 
tion of a chosen deity in front of the meditator who has first envisaged the 
world as the palace of that deity. It follows the ‘ production (or generation) 
of the deity in oneself? (bdag-bskyed) during which the meditator imagines 
himself as the deity whom he has caused to arise from the void. The process 
of ereation and dissolution and the transition from an absolute to a phenomenal 
state and back again to an absolute state is Integral to most of Tibetan ritual 
but the function of sacred dance as a apecial element in the mdun-bskyed has 
not been properly recognized. As in the case of the similar dances which are 
performed during the sMon-lam Chen-mo festival of the New Year at Lhasa, 
after the dancers and officiating monks have completed the stages of the 
visualization, the divinities thus manifested ritually slay a small human 
effigy known as the ling-ga or ‘ sign’ which has been imbued with a ‘ life-force '. 
This annual exorcism of evil, as we have seen above, was particularly directed 
by Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal against the enemies of the 'Brug-pa in an act of 
sympathetic magic wherein their names were written down and placed on the 
triangular cloth upon which the sacrificial effigy is slain and dismembered. 
We can assume, though it is not stated explicitly, that the ‘ conscious principles ' 
(rnam-shes) of these enemies were then ‘released ' (bsgral) and despatched to 
a paradise, which is the way in which these rites are thought to be brought 
into line with the tenets of Buddhism. 

The extended ritual of Mahakala at Punakha is preceded by a ceremony 
devoted to Cakrasamvara, the tutelary deity of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal, 
which during his time was performed for a week starting on the tenth day of 
the “middle month of winter’. This was later combined with the more 
important Mahakala rite and together they now occupy 11 consecutive days. 
This is followed by the festival proper which is attended by the public and 
normally concludes on the ninth day of the first month. The sacred dances 
of the festival, both those conceived as ‘ production of the deity in front’ 
and those having auxiliary and didactic purposes, do not differ substantially 
from their Tibetan equivalents and need not detain us here. It is on the final 
day that the peculiarly Bhutanese features of the festival are most evident 
and these are centred in the ceremonial activity of the dpa’-rtsal-pa (pro- 
nounced, in a corrupted form, ‘ pazap °) which means literally ‘ those skilled 
in heroism’ but which I translate as ‘ champions’. These ‘ pazap’ are drawn 


from eight villages of the Wang people who inhabit the Thimphu valley in 


38 LC B, fol. 62a and CGS, [13-16]. 
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summer and the Punakha valley in winter; the former Bhutanese capital used 
to move between the rdzongs of these two valleys according to the annual 
migration of the Wang and even though the modern capital has been 
permanently sited at Thimphu the state monks continue to move between 
the two. The militia organization which is formed by these ‘ pazaps ' certainly 
dates back to the time of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal himself and, in a looser 
form, perhaps still further. The confinement of their role to a purely ceremonial 
one is of fairly recent origin as they undoubtedly played a part in the long 
internecine struggles in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and, before 
that, were instrumental in the expansion of ’Brug-pa rule to eastern Bhutan in 
the campaign led by Mi-’gyur brTan-pa in 1675.3? They are, however, especially 
remembered as the personal army of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal and it must 
have been to their prowess that his many victories against his enemies both 
inside and outside the country were due, though they are usually ascribed to 
his magical hold over the * Guardians of Religion '. For these and other reasons 
they occupy a position of special honour and their annual privilege of assembling 
and performing ceremonies during the final two days of the ‘ Puna Dromchó ', 
as we have seen in the passage quoted above, dates back to the time when the 
festival was first instituted. The role played in New Year ceremonies by similar 
militia organizations or by people acting the part of warriors has been observed 
in Lhasa and other parts of Tibet and also in Sikkim. For example, during the 
sMon-lam Chen-mo a body known as the gZim-chung-ba acts as the personal 
guard of the Dalei Lama, its members being chosen from selected villages 
near the capital. A brief description of their Bhutanese counterpart may, 
therefore, be of some interest for the contrast it affords. 

The 'pazaps' are divided into eight teams according to the villages *? 
which they inhabit and each team is under the immediate control of a village 
headman who in turn is nominally responsible to à man acting the part of a 


drung-pa (in the colloquial language, ‘ drüm °), an official formerly appointed . 


as government representative to a group of villages. Originally filled by monastic 
officials, the post later became a lay sinecure and was finally abolished in the 
1950’s by the late king of Bhutan, but for the purpose of the New Year festival 
these drung-pa stil make their appearance in the form of certain laymen 
dressed as monks for the occasion. There are in addition four ' generals’ 
(dmag-dpon) who are appointed each year. During the final two days of the 
festival the * pazaps' control and take precedence over the public in the 
rdzong and are accorded special privileges in recognition of their rank. The 
first half of the code which governs their behaviour, given in full below, is 
read out to them on the penultimate day of the festival and takes the form of 
a preparatory statement of their general responsibilities. That night they 


88 This campaign is the subject of the rare eighteenth-century manuscript work d Pal-idan 
"brug-par lung lha’i gdung-rgyud kyis bstan-pa’i ring-lugs lko-mon-kha-bzhi-las nyi-ma shar-phyogs- 
su byung-zhing rgyas-pa’t lo-rgyus gsal-ba’t me-long by the monk Ngag-dbang. 

40 See p. 625, n. 61, below. 
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divide themselves into teams and pay visits to the hamlets in the vicinity of 
the rdzong where they perform dances and sing songs. In return they are given 
food, drink, and gifts of money. They all sleep in separate camps arranged 
on the plain to the north of the rdzong. On the following morning a public 
initiation of Mahakala takes place and a sacrificial cake is cast on the roof of 
the rdzong. At the stage of the liturgy known as ‘ praising’ (stod-pa) the 
* pazaps ' perform a simultaneous dance of praise in the main courtyard. This 
is followed by a sword dance performed each in turn by the four ‘ generals’ 
in front of the Head Abbot in an upper temple. More elaborate in form, it is, 
however, the same rbad-rgyab ( Flinging incitements °’) which has been described 
as it takes place during the ' Agricultural New Year’ of ‘Paro Lomba’. 
Dressed in the costume of Mongolian generals, the standard of performance on 
this occasion is singularly impressive and dignified. After the ‘ generals’ have 
completed their performance their soldiers are given an ' examination ’ in the 
same art in the main courtyard in front of an assembly of monks. This 
‘examination’ (rgyugs-phul) is a token affair and it is unlikely that anyone 
would be ‘failed’. One by one the ‘ pazaps’ dance in between two columns 
of their associates until all have had their turn. Once this is completed they 
assemble again in two columns and the monastic official known as the srung- 
"khor-pa *! recites the principal part of their code of observance. The proclama- 
tion lays out their specific duties in a highly rhetorical style with many allusions 
to Bhutanese history and religious traditions. At the instant when the recital 
is finished muskets are discharged and the ‘ pazaps' let loose war cries. As if 
leaving for a battle, they begin to depart from the rdzong in pairs, each pair 
performing a further sword dance at the main exit. They are preceded by their 
* generals ’ who mount horses, circumambulate the tall prayer flag outside the 
rdzong three times, and gallop off across the plain. The whole scene is accom- 
panied by more firing of muskets and war cries. After an interval during which 
it is assumed the ‘ battle ' has been won, the ‘ pazaps ' all return in four columns 
to the rdzong courtyard where a victory rite in the form of a libation ceremony 
takes place. Again this is identical in form with the mar-chang ceremony 
observed in the ‘ Paro Lomba festival and there is no reason why we should 
not draw the obvious conclusion that both the sword dance and the libation 
ceremony are features carried over from the ‘ Agricultural New Year’ to this 
* King's New Year’ by village people who, familiar with the former festival, 
at a later date acquired a role in the latter festival which came to supplant it. 
A further (and more fundamental) point of contact between the two festivals 
can be noticed in how the possession of the oracular ‘ hero ' (dpa’-bo) by local 
spirits on the village level is paralleled on the national level by the possession, 
in a somewhat looser sense, of the ‘ pazap’ warriors by the guardian deities 
who preside over the fate of the country as a whole (as explained at the end 
of their code). This, however, should not be taken to imply a case of trans- 


41 See p. 635, n. 100, below. 
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mission between the two but rather as an example of how ideas concerning 
the human incarnation of divine or semi-divine entities penetrate to many 
levels of experience. The lama who visualizes himself as the deity 1s perhaps 
the highest expression of this idea. 

The final procession of monks from the rdzong to the river takes place 
immediately after the libation ceremony of the ‘ pazaps’ and the moving and 
colourful spectacle which this provides to my mind justifies the enthusiasm 
with which Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal's biographer described the occasion in 
the passage given above. The discipline of the monks is assured by the fact 
that this is the first chance of the newly appointed monastic prefects to make 
a show of their severity. All the monks wear cloaks of ancient Chinese suk 
brocade and the intricate design of the many symbolic offerings and decorations 
which they carry, combined with the reverberations of the deep processional 
music that is played, make a splendid spectacle. The Head Abbot comes at the 
end of the procession attired in the ‘ Black Hat’ dress, blessing the public 
along the way. At the foot of the old tree on the bank of the Pho Chu river 
the monks form up and intone the liturgy dedicated to the naga spirits that 
inhabit the river pool at that spot. The coloured powders which have formed 
the basic design of the mandala used in the Mahakala rite and the powders of 
all the important mandalas constructed in the previous year are then thrown 
into the river. Finally oranges are also thrown and on this action local traditions 
have put an interesting interpretation. Strangely enough, although Ngag-dbang 
rNam-rgyal is supposed to have had a special relationship with the principal 
river spirit at this place since it was she who showed him in a vision where he 
would find in the river-bed a large tree trunk which he later had made into 
the supporting pillars of the main temple at Punakha, it is not this story * 
which is remembered in the oral legend but a quite different one that finds no 
mention in the written histories. At a certain date an army of the gTsang 


ruler of Tibet was encamped on the banks of the river opposite to this spot. - 


It had come as usual to try and defeat Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal in battle and 
recover the sacred relic of the Rang-byung Kar-sa-pa-ni for dPag-bsam 
dBang-po whom their ruler deemed the true successor of Padma dKar-po, 
as has been explained above. Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal, standing by the old 
tree, faced this army from across the river and devised a ruse to foil it. He 
shouted to the soldiers saying that although he did not mind losing the relic 
he was certainly not going to allow it to fall into their hands. Pretending to 
have it hidden up his sleeve, he took out a small package and threw it into 
the river. Convinced it was the relic they were seeking, the Tibetan soldiers 
dived in to try and recover it and were all drowned. The legend persists in a 
number of slightly different versions, as is so often the case with oral traditions, 
and is matched by similar stories told in Paro about how Tibetan armies met 
their undoing there through ruse or blunder. The Punakha story is re-enacted 


42 PBP, Nga, fol. 76a. 
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annually at this spot by swimmers diving into the river for the oranges thrown 
into it by the Head Abbot. They are said to confer special blessings on those 
who recover them. The procession then makes its way back to the rdzong 
where the ‘ pazaps perform a final dance in conclusion of the festival. 

The text and translation of the ‘ Admonition of the thunderbolt cannon- 
ball’, the ‘ pazap’ code referred to above, are given below in the hope that 
the information it provides on the conventions of this militia organization and 
on the degree to which the cult of the guardian divinities has influenced its 
character will be of some interest to students in the field of Tibetan and 
Himalayan cultural institutions, The abundant use of connecting particles, 
presumably intended here to facilitate its recital at top speed, has made the 
translation into readable English a difficult task and in many places I have had 
to supply punctuation as I thought appropriate. Nevertheless, a few sections 
remain unavoidably long and contorted and I can only express the hope that 
the reader will persist in trying to unravel the sense which, let me assure him, 
with some effort does eventually emerge. Notes in elucidation of the special 
references to Bhutanese history and culture are provided. For reasons of 
syntax, the numbers in the margin of the translation only roughly correspond 
to the folios of the original manuscript which is of the unnumbered, folding 
concertina type that is conveniently used in many parts of Asia for non- 
scriptural works of this kind. 


Note 

A most interesting and curious insight into the nature of New Year 
ceremonies is provided in the biography 4? of rJe Yon-tan mTha’-yas (1724-84), 
one of the greatest figures in Bhutan’s religious history who acted as the tenth 
Head Abbot between 1771 and 1775. In the passage devoted to his family’s 
history and descent from the illustrious sKyu-ra (or sKyu-ru) clan of 'Bri-gung 
through a certain Grub-thob dBu-thon Sangs-rgyas who settled at mTshams-brag 
in the sKyabs-khra (‘ Chapcha °) district on the main route south of Paro to 
India, we learn that the clan of his descendants became more or less absorbed 
into the rNying-ma-pa and 'Brug-pa schools. The hereditary chiefs (zhal-ngo) 
gradually lost their pre-eminence and became indistinguishable from ordinary 
householders (khyim-pa). During the ‘interregnum ° of the passing of the old 
year and the coming of the new year (lo gsar-rnying-gt skabs) they observed 
a custom whereby one elder from each family (pha-tshan) of the clan would go 
into a strict retreat (bcad-rgya) at the temple of mTshams-brag for a period 
of between five days and a week. During this retreat the elders would occupy 
themselves day and night with the performance of rituals devoted to the 


43 Khyab-bdag rdo-rje-'chang ngag-dbang yon-tan mtha’-yas-kyi gsang-gsum mi-zad rgyan-gyt 
'khor-lor rnam-par rol-pa'i rlogs-pa brjod-pa skal-bzang mos-pa'i padmo rgyas-byed ye-shes 
'od-stong "phro-ba i nyi-ma (blockprint, margin, £, 136 fols.) by rJe 'Jam-dbyangs rGyal-mtshan, 
1745-1803 (eighteenth Head Abbot, regn. 1797-1803). See fol. 14a-b. I am indebted to Mr. Hugh 
Richardson for lending me this work. 
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guardian deities. Whether this fell within the purview of the * Agricultural ’ 
or the ‘ King’s New Year ’, it cannot be decided with certainty, but the custom 
provides an obvious parallel to (and possibly a connecting link between) the 
nocturnal retreat of the medium priest in the former and the great rituals 
devoted to the guardian divinities in the latter. See also p. 635. 


II. TIBETAN TEXT 
With the exception of a very few minor and recurring spelling mistakes and 
some obvious omissions (which have been duly emended and indicated), the 


original manuscript is in an exceptionally good condition. To assist the reader, - 


the text has been hyphenated throughout in order to indicate compound terms 
and the use of suffixes. Similarly, names of persons and divinities (but not their 
titles or epithets) have been isolated by continuous hyphenation (viz. ngag- 
dbang-rnam-rgyal, las-mkhan-cig-car-dmar-po, eto.). 


BÉA-BEYON RDO-RJE THO-LUM 


(1) // 'o / de-ring gea dang skar-ma ohun-sum-tshogs-pa'& dus 'dar / chos-rje 
"brug-pa’t phyag-srol bzang-po dus-chen lo-gsar zla-ba dang-po’t mgor mgon-dbang 
sgrub-mchog chen-mo (2) gegs-med-du grub-pa’i dga’-ston gtang-rag-gi slad-du / 
chos-skyong mnyes-pa^i rtag-mishan gsal-bar bya phyir byin-rlabs-kyy mtshan-ka 
rmad-du-byung-ba’s ltha-sgrom chen-po’i gar-gyt mchod-pa kun-gyt (3) mthong- 
snang-du ston-pa’t dus-ston phun-sum-tshogs-pa dang “brel-bar khyed-rang 
tsho**-chen brgyad-po’t sku-tshab vged-spy? pho-mgo tshang-ma 'dàr "deoms 
dgos-pa’t don ni lo-ltar bka’-rgya yang-yang gnang-bas so-so’s blo-yul-du nges 
ishod dang / yin-kyang da-rung lcags-le, zhun dang zhun-la thar zer-ba’s dpe- 
bzhin-du gal-che-ba’t gtam yin-stabs / rang-la mkhas-pa’t smra-sgo yangs-pa’s 
bshad-pa med-rung / btsugs-pa’t shing dang bskos-pa’t mi zhig yin-pa-las 
sngar-srol-gyt khungs da-lta’s gtam (4) dang sbyar-te mdo-tsam zhu-ba-yin-pas / 
khyed-rang-tshos legs-par nyan-nas sems-khar bskyal dgos / don-du bdag-cag 
lho-ljongs-pa yongs-kyt gtsug-rgyan dam-pa bla-ma ngag-dbang-rnam-rgyal 
rang-gt lho-lung-pa’t sbyin-bdag-gi sbug-las thugs-kyi gtad-pa/& sbyin-bdag-gi 
gtso-bo khyed tsho-chen brgyad-po yin-stabs / da-res 'di-mang chos-skyong 
mnyes-pa^ dga’-ston lha-sgrom chen-mo ston-pa’i skabs "dir / chos-skyong 
ye-shes-mgon-po ni dkar-po spyod-pa (5) yongs-kyi dgra-lha dang / nag-po 
sdig-spyod-rnams-kyt gshed-ma lta-bu yin-pas / dkar-phyogs sangs-rgyas-kyt 
bstan-pa spyt dang khyad-par dpal-ldan ’brug-pa’s bshad-sgrub-kyi bstan-pa 
rin-po-che “di-nyid 'jig-rten-gyi khams-na phan-pa dang bde-ba’s legs-tshogs 
ma-lus-pa *byung-ba’t gnas yin-zhing / bstan-pa de mi-nyams-par bsrung-ba ni 
chos-skyong-la rag-las-shing / khyed tsho*-chen brgyad-po’s dpa’-gzab-pa-tsho 
yang dgra-lha chos-skyong ye-shes-mgon-po's rten-gzugs-su byin-gyis-(6)-brlabs-nas 
'deugs-pa-yWn-pas / de-ring-nas bzung-sie phy pha-rol-pa’t dgra-la ngoms-pa’s 
dpa’-risal lus-la ’chang-zhing / nang bsian-pa' zhabs-tog lhag-bsam rnam-dag-gi 


4 btang. 15 mtsho. 
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sgo-nas bsgrub dgos-pa'4 bdag-rkyen gong-sa rin-po-che dang bla-ma dge-'dun 
lhan-thog-nas gnang-ba-yin-pas / de-las lhag-par de-ring khyed-rang-tsho’s sgar 
btab nod-kyt thed yin-rung ’dzoms phar-ka dang thang-rdzong-du rang-rang so-so’4 
sa-mishams rdo-mtshams bcad-de pha-yis gang bsten bu-yi lam (T) zer-ba-ltar 
sngar-srol gang yin-pa-bzhin byed dgos / phyi-dror sgar-du yin-rung dga’-spro 
gu-yangs-kyi ngang-nas glu bzhad sogs btang-ba ma-gtogs ’thab-’dzing "ur-lang sogs 
byed-lugs ma-shes-na nyes-thog so-so'$ lus-rten-du gzar-rgyu-yin-pa dang / 
rdzong-nang ’ong-nod sogs gong-ma-la mi-gus-pa’ rtags chang-gis bzir-nas 
'thab-deing "ur-lang sogs ma-byed-par khyi bzang bdag-po-la gus-pa/&. dpe-ltar 
rang-sde bsrung-zhing gzhan-sde ztl-gyis gnon-pa’t dpa’-risal dang ldan-pa'i 
zol-(8)-gyis "ong dgos-pa dang / zhwa dang lham ** sogs lus-kyi dpa’-chas-rnams 
kyang tshang-ba gra-khad-khad byas bslab zer med-pa zhig da-lia snga-gong-nas 
byed dgos / mgon-dbang sgrub-mchog chen-mo'& bka'-zhib rgyas-par nang-pa 
sde-yangs-nang-nas gnang-rgyu-yod / de-ring 'di-tsam-gyis. *thus-par zhu-bas 
sems-khar bzhag dgos / de-ltar bgyis-pa’t mthu-la brien / nang bstan-pa, dang 
de-' dein thams-cad mi-nyams yun-du gnas-pa dang / phy tho kha bzhv 4 sbywn-bdag 
spy? dang / khyad-par tsho*®-chen brgyad-(9)-po's yul-gru thams-cad-du lo phyugs 
rtag-tu legs char-chu dus-su *bab / mi-nad phyugs-nad thams-cad rgyun chad-de 
bde-skyid rdzogs-ldan-gyt dpal-la longs-su spyod-pa’t rten-’brel smon-lam zhu-ba- 


lags-so // 

/ de-ni nyin dang-po'o // nyin gnyis-pa-la / 
'o / de-ring legs-byas rten-brel-gyi sgo zab-mo // gang ci-las kyang phun-sum- 
tshogs-shing gza’-skar byed-sbyor-gyi mtshan shin-tu dar-ba’t dus *dir / phun- 
sum-tshogs-pa’i yan-lag-las brisams-te cung-zad zhu-na / rang-rer chos-rje 
*gro-ba’t-mgon-(10)-po’s zhal-snga-nas 

/ legs-pa^à phyogs-su rten-’brel bzang-po sgrig / 

/ phun-sum-tshogs-pa rang-gis byed-pas chog / 
ces gsungs-pa-bzhin / da-lam kha bzhi thot rgyal-khab tsan-dan nags-mo's 
ljongs-kyi bstan-pa’t sbyin-bdag-gi gtso-bo tsho*-chem brgyad-po’s sku-tshab 
las-’dzin rged-spyt pho-gzhon dpa’-mdzangs des gsum-dang-ldan-pa'« stag-sha 
tshang-ma / da-res dus-chen lo-gsar zla-ba dang-po*i mgor mgon-dbang sgrub-mchog 
chen-mo'i dga’-ston dang bstun 'dir 'dzoms-(11)-pa ni shin-tu legs / legs-pa’s 
rgyu-mtshan gang yin zer-na / 91-skad-du 

/ gsar tshes dang-po’t zla-ba la / 
/ dga’-ston byed-pa phun-sum-tshogs / 

/ zhes gsungs-pa-ltar / spyir bslu-med dkon-mchog-gsum-gyi thugs-rje dang / 
khyad-par bla-ma ngag-dbang-rnam-rgyal-gyi thugs-bskyed smon-lam dang / 
sgos-su mnga’-bdag mi-dbang rin-po-che'i sku-bsod-las / da-res rang-re’t rgyal-khab 
'di-nà rgyal-khab gzhan-gyt yid-smon lta-bur gyur-te / bde-skyid-kyi nyi-ma 
dgung-las ma-yol-bar chos dang (12) srid-kyi legs-tshogs gang-yang dbyar-gyt 
misho-chen brdol-ba-ltar ’bad-rtsol med-par phun-sum-tshogs-te yod-pa ni / rgyu 
gang-las byung zer*'-na, / lo-ltar sngar-srol bzang-po’s rten-’brel ma-" phyug-par 


46 lhwam. 4? Omitted. 
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bsgrigs-pas chos-skyong ye-shes-mgon-po imnyes-pa’t mthu-las byung-ba-yin-no // 
de chos-skyong-gi mthu yin-min sus shes snyam-na / rang-re’t dpal-ldan 'brug-pa 
rin-po-che *di-nyid chos-skyong-la mnga’-brnyes-pa’t dbang-las / kha bzhi lho’s 
rgyal-khab (13) 'd& yang bla-ma ngag-dbang-rnam-rgyal-gyt gdul-bya' à zhing-du 
dpal-ldan ye-shes-mgon-po-lcam-dral-gyis mngon-sum-du — "bul-ba-lags-tshe / 
kha-khra mon-gyt yul kla-klo’t chos-kyis gang-ba’i lho-rong 'di-nang chibs-kha- 
bsgyur-te thugs-rje’t phyag-gis bzung-nas / lho-khrims med-la khrims btsugs / 
rdza-lung med-la lung 'dogs / las dkar-po dge-ba bcu dang / mi-chos gtsang-ma 
bcu-drug-gi srol gtod / rten-gsum gtsug-lag-khang-gi bkod-pa mdzad-de / mtho-(14)- 
ris dang thar-pa’s sgo phye / legs-byas-kyi snang-ba dar-la-phab / khyad-par 
bde-bar-gshegs-pa' "khor-lo bou dang / chos-kyi-rgyal-po’t ’khor-lo beu zung-du 
"brel-nas / skye-'gro kun gnas-skabs bde-skyid-kyt dpal-la longs-*$spyod-pa dang / 
mthar-thug sangs-rgyas thob-pa’t srol bzang-po dri-ma med-pa 'di-myid. mun- 
khang-la sgron-me snang-ba-bzhin-du mdzad-pas / mtha-khob kla-klo’s yul 
zer-ba de-nas bzung ’brug-pa zer-ba’t ming snyan-snyan-po zhig thob-pa de-yang 
bla-ma ngag-dbang-rnam-rgyal-(15)-gyi sku-drin dang chos-skyong ye-shes-mgon 
po’ "phrin-las nyag-gcig yin-par shes dgos-te / ji-skad-du 

/ de-nas bzung-ste chos-kyi ni / 

/ dga -ston ’71g-rten 'di-ru '"byung / 


E 


/ zhes gsungs-pa-ltar-ro / de-lta-bu' bka’-drin-dang-ldan-pa’t chos-rje *brug-pa ' 


di-nyid gdung-gis che-zhing chos-kyis btsun-pa^à che-ba gnyis-ldan-gyi lo-rgyus-las 
zur-tsam gleng-na / '3am-dpal gsang-ba-las 
/ byang-phyogs bod-kyt rgyal-khams 'dir / 
/ thugs-rje chen-po'i brgyud-pa-la / 
/ khyad-par lha-i rnam-’phrul ni / 
/ beu-phrag brgyad-(18)-kyi bar-du byon / 
/ zhes gsungs-pa-liar / sngon chos-rgyal srong-btsan-sgam-po'i dus rgya-nag-nas 
jo-bo shakya-mu-ne spyan 'dran-pa'? gyad lha-dga’t gdung-brgyud-las spyan- 
ras-gzigs-kyt rnam- phrul rim-par mched-pa ni / "phags-yul pan-grub-kyt gtso-bo 
dpal-ldan nà-ro-ta-pa kha-ba ri-pa’t bstan-pa dang sems-can-gyi don-du skye-srid 
bzung-nas 'gro-ba'i-mgon-po gdung dang na-bza’t mtshan-can, dpal-ldan 'brug-pa 
rin-po-che 'di-nyid. sku ’khrungs-te / gangs-rv4 khrod-du grub-pa’t khyu-yis (17) 
bkang-ste / stod-brug gnam-gyt skar-ma tsam dang / smad 'brug sa-yi dreg-pa 
tsam dang / bar-brug nyi-zer-gyi rdul-las brgal-te / dpal-ldan *brug-pa’s chos- 
brgyud-kyis bya-rgod-po’t nyin-lam bceo-brgyad-kyt bar khyab-ste byung-ba dang / 
de gdung-rabs-las senge’t mtshan-can dgu dang / rigs-gsum rnam-sprul gsum 
dang / mtshungs-med rgyal-dbang-rje yab-sras sogs dang / de-las kun-mkhyen 
rgyal-ba gnyis-pa mi-pham-padma-dkar-po zhes mkhas-pa stong-gi gtsug-rgyan-du 
gyur-pa des sku’t phreng-ba (18) phyi-ma lung-bstan-pa ni / ji-skad-du 
/ sngon-byon rgyal-ba kun-gyt sprul-pa’s gzhi / 
/ ma-byon rgyal-ba-rnams-kyi *byung-khungs pa / 
/ da-lia’s skyobs-pa-dag dang dbyer-med-pa’t / 
/ chos-kyi-rgyal-po rnam-par-rgyal-bar 'gyur / 
18 Omitted. 
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/ zhes gsungs-pa-ltar / che-ba gnyis-ldan-gyi gdung-rabs-las rim-par brgyud-pa 


yab rdo-rje *dzin-pa chen-po mi-pham-bstan-pa’i-nyi-ma dang / yum sde-pa 
Skyid-shod-ma^4 sras-mo bsod-nams-dpal-gyi-bu-khrid-las kun-mkhyen ngag-dbang- 
nor-bu de-nyid slar-yang lho-ljongs (19) 'di't mgon-du bsam-bzhin-du skye-srid 
bzung-nas mthu-chen chos-kyi-rgyal-po ngag-dbang-phyogs-las-rnam-par-rgyal-ba’t 
mishan-can ’di-nyid bkra-shis-pa^i dge-ratshan du-ma dang bcas-te sku "khrungs- 
pa-yin-no // de-nas rim-gyis gangs-can mkhas-pa*9 dang grub-pa yongs-kyi 
rtse-mor son-dus dpal ye-shes-kyi-mgon-po-lcam-dral-gyis / kha baht lho'i rgyal- 
khab chen-po 'di-nyid chos-gzhis-su phul-nas lung-bstan / phrin-las sgrub-pa’s bka’ 
nod-pa-bzhin rim-gyis nyi-ma lho-phyogs tsan-dan bkod-pa’t ljongs 'dir chibs- 
kha-bsgyur / tho-phyogs nor-dzin-(20)-gyi yul-gru mtha’-dag bka’-’bangs-su 
bsdus / nang bstan-risa dge-dun-gyi sde dang bshad-sgrub zung-gi bstan-pa 
bisugs / phyt tsho®°-chen brgyad-kyis gtsos-pa'i bstan-pa^i Sbyin-bdag-rnams-kyi 
bsrung-skyong-du spyi-bla sku-tshab las-dzin thams-cad rum-par bskos / chos- 
khrims dar-gyi mdud-pa behin-du bsdams / rgyal-khrims gser-gyi gnya’-shing 
lta-bu'i ljid-kyis gnon-te / chos dang srid-kyi khrims-lugs bzang-po 'dzugs-nas 
lho-ljongs-kyi rgyal-khab ‘di-nyid bde-skyid-kyi dpal-la longs-(21)-su-spyod pa'i 
snang-ba ma-nyams-par. da-lta’s bar-du byung-ba ni bla-ma ngag-dbang-rnam- 
rgyal-gyt thugs-rje kho-nar yin-par shes dgos-so // de-ltar chos-rje 'brug-pa'i 
bstan-pa 'di-najid chos-srid lugs-gnyis-kyi sgo-nas bskyang-bar mdzad dgos-pa-las / 
nang chos-khrims-kyi thed / bstan-pa "dain-skyong-spel-ba'i byed-po dgra-beom 
gnas-brtan mkhan-chen rim-par byon-pa-nas / da-lta "tsho-zhing gzhes-pa’s 
skyabs-rje mkhan rin-po-chei bar sangs-rgyas mi-gzugs-sw byon-pa *ba’-zhig 
yin-pas (22) chos-spyod-kyi mdzad-sgo-rnams zhu dgos mi-dug / phyi rgyal- 
khrims-kyi thed / mnga’-’bangs bde-bar skyong-ba’i byed-po sde-srid dbu-mdzad 
chen-po-nas bzung chos-kyi-rgyal-po rim-par byon-pa-nas / da-ltæi mnga’-bdag 
mi-dbang chos-rgyal chen-po 'di'i bar byang-chub sems-dpa’ sha-stag yin-pas 
bka/-khrims-kyi lei yang zhu dgos mi-dug / da-ni khyed-rang bstan-pa’t sbyin- 


- bdag-rnams-nas yin-rung sngar-srol bzang-po'i khrims-lugs ras-su ma-bcug-par 


mna'-rabs-kyi lugs-srol bzang-po de-rang gtso-bor 'byed-pa. gal-che / (23) lhag-par 
phyt gtsug-lag-khang-gi zhig-gso dang / nang phyag-mchod-kyi yo-byad dang 
sri-zhu sogs bsod-nams dge-ba’s dngos-po-rnams / *bras-bu rang-thog-tu smin-du 
yod-pas ci nus bsgrub-pa gal-che / de-las khyed rged-po-tsho yin-rung mang-po'i 
sbug-nas bsdams / myung-ba'i gral-las btsugs-pa^i don-can yin-pas / za-’dod-kyt 
dbang-du ma-btang-bar / yar gong-ma’i zhabs-'degs *byor-ba dang / mar ma-ser-gyi 
skyid-sdug mthong-ba gal-che / khyed-rang dpa’-gzab-(24)-pa-rnams yin-rung 
da-res 'dir lo-mod lo-khor-gyi sgrig-lam nyin gnyis-las med-pa de zab-zab 
ma-byed-par sgrig-'gal-gyi bya-ba gang byung byed-lugs ma-shes-na tsho 51 rang 
'og-gi mgo-dpon-nas bzung nag-chad dang sbrag-rgyu-yin-cing sems-la mnga’-ba 
gal-che / de-las da-res 'di-nang rgyal-sras "phags-pa^i dge-'dun-pa-rnams-nas / 
thog-mar dpal ’khor-lo-sdom-pa’i bsnyen-pa zhag bdun-phrag-gi bar kha-skong 
las-sbyor sbyin-sreg dang bcas-pa grub-pa^i vjes-su / mgon-dbang sgrub-mchog 


3? Omitted. 50 mtsho, 51 misho. 
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chen-mo sa-chog (25) dang bcas-pa bsgrubs-pa mthar-phyin-nas / rdul-tshon 
yid®-behin-gyi nor-bur bsngos-te klu-yi dbang-po-la gtad-de "jig-rten bde-zhing 
skyid-pa dang / char-chu dus-su 'bab-pa'à gnyer-gtad-kyi ched-du gser-sbreng-gis 
bsus-te mchod-paà rnam-grangs bsam-gyis mi-khyab-pa i sgo-nas mdzad-pat 
legs-tshogs zab-mo dang bstun / khyed tshoS-chen brgyad-po’s dpa -rtsal-pa-rnams 
kyang dgra-la ngoms-pa^à dpa’-chas / gos lham 9* stod-gos / rmok-zhwa Ang-zil / 
'gying-thod. (26) dgra-Iha^i pan-rise / gri-ring gri-thung / me-mda’ gzhu-rgod / 
do-cha mthe-kor la-sogs-pa i dpa’-chas thams-cad gra-sgrigs legs-par yod-dam / 
med-na re-re-behin-du nyes-chad ’ong-rgyu dang / rdzong-nas phyir ’thon-pa't 
skabs kyang dkar-po lha-yi dmag-dpon khyab-’jug-chen-po't dpa’-rtul dang 
phur-bu’é blo-gros zung-du ’brel-ba’t sgo-nas / stag-ltar mchongs-pa / gzig-ltar 
ngar-ba / cang-shes-gyt 'gros-liar / rngam-zhing rngam-pa / mi-sdug-pa'e gzugs 
"jgs-su-rung-bas / pha-rol-pa' dgra-la ngag mi-snyan-pa’t sgra *khol-(27)-ba / 
sems snying-rje med-par gtum-pas srid-pa gsum za-bar chas-pa lta-bu / go-mtshon 
sna-tshogs-pas mgo-lus med-par brgyan-te / bstan-pa'à dgra-bgegs thams-cad 
thal-ba’i rdul-phran bzhin-du brlag-pa’i sems-dang-ldan-pa'i sgo-nas 'gro dgos-pa’t 
khar / phyir "thon-dus kyang sgrigs-med ’ur-lang ma-byed-par ma-mgyogs 
ma-gor-zhing skad-mdangs bar-ma-chad-par dgra-lha dgyes-pa'? phywa dang 
hug-gis gnam sa gang-ba lta-bu’t shugs-kyis 'gro dgos-shing / yar lhod-pa-las 


n 


chas-ka dang (28) go-mtshon phud-de sar bzhag-pa sogs dgra-lha nyams-pa'i 


bya-ba mi-mdzes-pa sogs byed-lugs ma-shes-na mi-’thus nges-can yin-no // nang-du 
'deul-skabs kyang bdud-kyi g.yul-las rgyal-ba’t lha' ba-dan dkar-po srid riser 
bsgreng-ste rta-dbyangs bar-ma-chad-par "then-nas / dper-na chu-bo chen-po bzha 
mtha’t rgya-mtsho’i nang-du g.yas-bskor-gyis *khyil-ba-lta-bu thang-lhod mnyam- 
par bskor-te sde-yangs-nang / bla-mia yi-dam mkha’-’gro chos-skyong srung-ma’t 
tshogs-la. sngar-bcol legs-grub-kyi gtang®-rag-gu tshul-(29)-du sman-phud rgya- 
mtshos mchod-de dgyes-par rol-ba’t tshul-du dga’-ston phywa dang hug-gis bkang- 
nas dga’-ba’t rol-rised yod-par zhu-zhing / da-mi dpal ye-shes-kyi-mgon-po 
ma-ha’-ka’-la-leam-dral snang-srid dregs-pa’t dpung dang beas-pa-rnams dang / 
gzhan-yang dmag-dpon chen-po las-mkhan-cig-car-dmar-po / khyab-‘jug-chen-po 
gza’-bdud dug-gt spu-gri / dam-can sgo-bdud-chen-po lcags-kyi ral-pa-can dang / 
lhag-par thim-yul bde-chen-phu-yi gnas-nas / btsan-rgod (30) dgra-lha-yi-rgyal-po / 
las-byed-gshan-pa-dmar-po / skyes-pa-pho-thog-yongs-kyi-dgra-tha / dkar-po-lha- 
yi-dmag-dpon / zhang-zhung-bon-gyi-srung-ma / rig- dein bla-ma’s bka’-gnyan / 
dam-nyams dgra-bgegs-kyi srog dbugs me-ltar-du len-pa’t gshan-dmar-’bum-sde’s 
ishogs dang beas-pa-rnams dang / mdor-na bstan-pa bsrung-zhing bstan-dgra 
bsgral-bar zhal-gyis bzhes-pa’i chos-skyong srung-ma rdzu-’phrul-gyt  stobs 
mnga -ba thams-cad / sngon-gyi dam-bea’-las mi-'da’-bar rlung-liar myur-ba’s (31) 
shugs-kyis gnam sa g.yo-ba’s sgra dang bcas-te da-lta-nyid-du ‘dir byon-nas / 
bstan-pa bsrung-ba'i dpa"-bo tsho®-chen brgyad-po'* dmag-mi thams-cad-kyi 
lus-la zhugs-te rdo-rje go-khrab bzhes-shig / bzhes-nas dgra-bgegs thams-cad 


52 yin. 53 misho. 54 Thwam. 
55 btang. 56 misho. 
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thal-ba’t rdul-du brlag-par byon-cig / byon-nas slar nang-du dga’-ston legs-grub-kyi 
gtang?'-rag dang bkra-shis smon-lam yod-par zhu-ba-lags-so // 
// zhes-pa 'di'ang gzhung srung- khor-pa'à phyag-tu . . .59-so // 


III. TRANSLATION 
The admonition of the thunderbolt cannon-ball 


1 Oh! Today, at this time of the manifold conjunction of planets and stars 
the signs beloved of the ‘ Guardians of Religion’ are revealed for the sake 
of the good tradition of the Hierarchs of the 'Brug-pa, the unhindered 
thanksgiving celebrations of the Great Excellent Rite of Mahākāla’s *? 

2 Initiation which takes place at the beginning of the first month during the 
New Year festival. For this purpose the blessed and wondrous attributes 
of the dance offerings of the IHa-sgrom Chen-po ® are brought into every- 

9 one's sight. The reason why all of you, the representatives, elders and 
headmen of the Eight Great Hosts,“ have to assemble here in conjunction 
with this excellent festival is firmly fixed in each of your minds due to 
annual commands that have been issued again and again. However, in 
accordance with the proverb which says ‘ Though iron melts it sets again ’ 
and since it is a discourse of great importance, I shall address you briefly, 


5? btang. 

58 Approximately two words have been deleted here. 

5° For an account of the origins of Mahakala and an explanation of the significance which 
this deity holds in Bhutan see d.Pal ye-shes mgon-po lcam-dral sger-gsol ngo-thog beas kyi rtogs-brjod 
(LCB, fols. 116b-25a). On fol. 117a-b we read: *...in particular he (Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal) 
instituted the annual sgrub-chen of Arya Cakrasamvara and Mahākāla lasting 15 days and so on; 
as if fulfilling the prophecy of the Jina himself the teachings of Mahakala were caused to flourish 
impartially in these southern lands’. 

5° None of my informants in Bhutan could explain this term 1Ha-sgrom Chen-po/mo (lit. 
* Great God-Box °) which seems to be used in this text as a name for the whole festival at Punakha. 
In the colloquial language of western Bhutan the festival is called the * Puna(kha) Dromchó ’ 
and this may be a corruption of sgrom-chen or of some abbreviation of sgrub-mchog/chog chen.mo. 
Could the ‘ Great God-Box ' allude in some way to the sacred reliquary containing the famed 
Rang-byung Kar-sa-pa-ni? (See introduction.) 

81 The eight villages of the Wang people from whom the Wang Tsho-chen brGyad militia is 
drawn (together with a few of their variant spellings and their modern pronunciation) are as 
follows: (1) dKar-sbis (Ka-sbi, Ka-spe), pronounced ' Karbji'; (2) Cang (lCang), ‘ Chang’; 
(3) rKang-wang (Ka-wang), ‘ Kangwa’; (4) sTod-wang, * Tówang' ; (5) sMad-wang, ‘ Mewang’ ; 
(6) Bar-pa, ‘Bap’; (7) sBts-mig (sBe-smad), ‘ Bjimé’; (8) sTod-pa, ‘Töp’. The suffixes 
-kha, -nang, -sa, and -’i-sa, commonly added to place-names in Bhutan to distinguish the locality 
from its inhabitants (root -+ -pa, or final ‘p’ in the colloquial language), can be, applied to 
some of these names, viz. ' Barpaisa’, ‘Topaisa’, ' Bjimenang’, ' Karbjisa’, etc. Luciano 
Petech, * The rulers of Bhutan c. 1650-1750’, Oriens Extremus, XIX, 1972, p. 210, n. 63, suggests 
that Ka-spe is a family or clan name. In Bhutan, however, with the exception of various districts 
in the east, clan and family names are non-existent and instead place-names are used in front 
of personal names to distinguish people. Petech’s Ka-spe is clearly * Karbjisa °’ (no. (1) above), 
a village in the extreme north of the Thimphu valley which produced many influential figures 
in later Bhutanese history as a result of its long association with the ’Brug-pa school. 
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connecting the present account with the sources of ancient custom. This 
I shall do as I am ‘a planted tree, an appointed man’ even though I am 
incapable of giving broad explanations through clever speech. After listening 
4 well you must hold it in your minds. Since in reality you, the Eight Great 
Hosts, are chief of the favourite followers from among the patrons in the 
Southern Land of the holy lama Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal himself, who is 
the head ornament of all of us Southerners, here today on the occasion of 
holding the lHa-sgrom Chen-mo celebrations that are beloved of the 
‘Guardians of Religion’ and during which Mahàkàla, the ‘Guardian of 
5 Religion ’, is like the War God of all white doers of virtue and the executioner ` 
of all black evildoers, owing to the fact that on the side of virtue the Teach- 
ings of the Buddha in general and in particular these precious teachings of 
explanation and realization of the Glorious ’Brug-pa are, without exception, 
the source from which arises the good accumulation of benefits and happiness 
in the sphere of the world, the protection of those teachings from decline 
depends on the ‘Guardians of Religion’ and so the War God in the 
‘support-form’ of the ‘Guardian of Religion’ enters even you, the 
6 champions of the Hight Great Hosts, after bestowing blessings on you. From 
this day forward the honour of embracing bravery which destroys the 
ulterior enemies without and of accomplishing works of service to the 
religion within by means of pure and special devotion has been conferred ` 
on you jointly by the Precious Lord,® the lamas and the monastic com- . 
munity. Furthermore, although you are established in camps you must’ 
also form each your own earth and stone boundaries on the outer assembly - 
ground and in the stockade and just as it is said “ Whatever the father: 
teaches is the way for the son ', so you must act in accordance with ancient: 
customs whatever they may be. At night, although you are in camp, 
apart from singing songs and so on in a state of contentment and ease, if you ` 
should quarrel, make disturbances, and so on, then punishments will be - 
meted out on each of you. On entering the fortress you must not get 
intoxicated on beer, quarrelling and making disturbances, which is a sign 
of disrespect to one’s superiors. Instead, taking for example the devotion 
of a good dog to its master, you must proceed cunningly with heroic skill 
in protecting your own home and in vanquishing the homes of others. . 
8 As to the preparation of all your kit including helmets and boots, you must 
do it now in advance without saying ‘ Teach us!’ (?). The detailed com- 
mands as to the Great Excellent Rite of Mahakala’s Initiation will be issued. 
in extended form tomorrow in the courtyard. What I have spoken to you 
of today is sufficient and you should keep it in mind. I voice the aspiration. 
that, as a result of ‘the efficacy of acting in this manner, internally the 
Teachings and their upholders will continue for a long time without decline, 


~J 


62 Gong-sa Rin-po-che is & title of the ' Brug 3De-srid, the former secular rulers of Bhutan, 
on whom see p. 631, n. 81, below. ' ‘ i 


5 
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that externally among the patrons of the Four Districts of the South 9? in 

‘9 general and in particular among all the villages of the Hight Great Hosts 
harvests and domestic animals will always prosper, that rains will fall in 
their due season, that human and animal diseases will always be stopped, 
and that good auspices will come forth bringing an enjoyment of the 
glorious age of consummate happiness. 


That completes the first day. On the second day: 


Oh! The profound threshold of good auspices being more perfect today 
than on any other occasion, if I am to address you briefly on this, starting 
with the aspects of this perfection at this time of the great flourishing of 
the qualities of astrological conjunction, as our own Hierarch the Protector 

10 of Beings ** declared : 
‘Prepare good auspices towards virtue. 
Then one can achieve perfection oneself ’. 
In accordance with these words, the fact that now all of you young braves 
who include the three groups of champions, that is the executive repre- 
sentatives, all the headmen and the youths of the Hight Great Hosts who 
are the chief patrons of religion in the Southern Kingdom of Four Districts, 
the land of Sandalwood Forests, are assembled here for the festival of the 
11 Great Excellent Rite of Mahakala’s Initiation is extremely good. If it be 
asked ‘ What is the reason for it being good ? ’, it is as has been said : 
‘On the new dates of the first month 
If you hold celebrations perfection will come’. 
In accordance with these words, due in general to the unfeigned compassion 
of the Triple Gem, in particular to the aspirations born in the mind of the 
lama Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal ® and especially due to the merit of our 
Precious Ruler, our country today has become like an object of desire to 
other countries. The sun of happiness not moving from the heavens, 
12 whatever accumulations of good there are that exist here pertaining to 
religious and secular affairs have without effort been brought to plenitude 
like an ocean which swells in summer. If it be asked ‘ From where does 
the cause of this arise 2’, it arises from the power of the ‘ Guardian of 












83 2Ho kha bzhi (or LHo mon kha bzhi) is said to be the oldest name for Bhutan and conti; 
to be used in literary works today. The term denotes the geographical extent of the ^ 
and kha may perhaps be rendered as ‘ approach ` rather than * district ', the more usual 
Lists of these four kha tend to vary from one text to another but probably the rr, 
one is: (1) Shar Kha-gling-kha (a border district in south-east Bhutan); (2) 
(Cooch Bihar in north Bengal); (3) Nub brDa-ling-kha (Kalimpong); (4) By | 
(an unidentified place on the northern border). 

94 Gro-ba'i mGon-po is an epithet of gTsang-pa rGya-ras Ye-shes r” 
drung-dpal (1161-1211), the founder of the "Brag-pa school. A useful s 
found in DNg., Nya, fols. 115b-18a. y 

85 See introduction. i 
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Religion ° Mahakala who is pleased by the preparation of the auspices year 
by year without mistake according to the good ancient customs. If it bé, 
thought, * Who knows whether or not it is the power of the “ Guardian œ 
Religion " ?’, (the answer is that) it was our own Precious One of thi 
Glorious '"Brug-pa (Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal) who gained control over dit 
‘Guardians of Religion’ and due to this the Glorious Mahakala Brothe, 
13 and Sister manifestly offered the Southern Kingdom of Four Districts 
itself to the lama Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal as his field for converting activi; 
ties. At that time the Country of the Mon Kha-khra® was filled with 
barbaric religion and after he came to these southern chasms he introduced" 
laws where there had been no southern laws and whereas the pots had nc : 
handles he fixed handles. He established the custom of the Ten Virtuour 
Actions and the Sixteen Pure Observances. He founded monasteries 
containing the Three Supports. He opened the door to the divine states 
14 and to liberation. He increased the radiance of virtuous deeds. In particular; 
having combined together the Ten Cycles of a Dharmaraja with the Ten | 
Cycles of a Tathagata, he brought all beings to enjoyment of the glory of ; 
temporal happiness and to the unblemished praotice of attaining ultimately / 
to Buddhahood—which was like the appearance of a light in a dark house: 
As a result of this the so-called ‘ Border Country of Barbarians ’ from thal 
time on gained the exceedingly pleasant name of ‘ 'Brug-pa ' and it must bé : 
known that this was due solely to the kindness of the lama Ngag-dbang 
15 rNam-rgyal and to the activity of the ‘Guardian of Religion’ Mahakala’ 
As it has been said, 
* From that time on the celebration of 
The dharma came to this world ’. a : 
And so it came about as spoken. 
If just a little should be further recounted from the story of these . 
Hierarchs of the 'Brug-pa who are possessed of such kindness as this and ` 
who have the dual greatness of their lineage and of their monastic status, 
then, equchng from the 'Jam-dpal-gsang-ba,* l 
* In this northern realm of Tibet 
Among the descendants of Avalokiteávara 
There will come up to eighty g 
Of these divine emanations in particular '. "i 
In accordance with these words, previously at the time of the Dharmarája ; i 


e pora er TR AS 


`~ 











the case of Mon, Kha-khra would appear to be a name used loosely by Tibetans for , 
uth of the Himalayan watershed but it seems to be used more particularly with ` 
the tribal people of Arunachal Pradesh in the area to the east of Bhutan. 
ference in this sentence to fixing handles on pots should be taken as alluding 
ag-dbang rNam-rgyal’s success in bringing the material benefits of civiliza- 

; The phrase is taken verbatim from LOB, fol. 103a. The tone of these 
some of their wording) may be traced to certain passages in LOB. 

-rgyud, no. 838. 


————7MT ve 
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' frong-btsan sGam-po, the champion IHa-dga' ® fetched from China the 
+ image of the Jo-bo Shakya Mu-ne. As to the successive issue of emanations 
of AvalokiteSvara from among his descendants, the Glorious Na-ro-ta-pa,® 
chief of the scholars and sages of India, took birth for the sake of the 
È Teachings and of sentient beings in the Snow Mountains and so the Protector 
¿ of Beings, possessed of the name of his clan and of his apparel, this 
“ Precious One of the Glorious "Brug-pa himself, was born. Having filled 
the mountain ranges with bands of sages, the Upper “Brug ™ became even 
-1 like the stars in the sky, the Lower ’Brug even like the soil of the earth, 
and the Middle 'Brug exceeded the atoms in the sun's rays. So the dharma- 
lineage of the Glorious ’Brug-pa arose, filling the land covered by up to 
- 18 days’ flight of a vulture. Among the scions of this school were nine 
bearing the name Seng-ge, three emanations of the Three Families, the 
' unequalled rGyal-dbang-rje, father and son, and others, and then the 
Omniscient Second Buddha called Mi-pham Padma dKar-po ** who became 
the head ornament of a thousand sages. With regard to his prophecy 
18 concerning his future incarnations, as he himself declared,” 
‘The basis from which all previous Jinas were emanated is 
The source of all future Jinas ; 
- Inseparable from the present protectors 
| The Dharmaraja rNam-par rGyal-ba will come forth °. 
In accordance with these words, the Omniscient Ngag-dbang Nor-bu *5 


68 ]Ha-dga' and kLu-dga' are said to be two champions who obtained an image of the Buddha 

*+ com China for King Srong-btsan sGam-po of Tibet. It is the former whom the clan of rGya 

Jaim as their ancestor and it is presumed that it was this exploit which provided the name of 

` „the clan (rGya can mean China). On the early development of the 'Brug-pa school and its close 

‘association with this clan see R. A. Stein’s Vie et chants de ' Brug-pa, Kun-legs le Yogin, Paris, 

1972, 10-12. 

^ 89 Naropa, the Indian master of Mar-pa ‘the Translator > (1012-96), to whom the bKa’- 
tgyud-pa, and the ’Brug-pa as one of its sub-schools, trace their spiritual lineage. 

70 I take gdung dang na-bza’t mishan-can to refer to gT'sang-pa rGya-ras (see p. 627, n. 64, 

-` above); rGya is the name of his clan (gdung) and ras is the white cotton of his apparel (na-bza’). 
71 The Upper, Lower, and Middle Branches of the 'Brug-pa were founded respectively by 
` three disciples of g/T'eang-pa rGya-ras Ye-shes rDo-rje, namely rGod-tshang-pa mGon-po rDo-rje 
^(1189-1258), Lo-ras-pa dBang-phyug brTson-’grus (1187-1250) and Sangs-rgyas dBon-ras 
Darma Seng-ge (1177-1237), the first of the nine ‘Seng-ge’ mentioned below. Although the 
- DNg. has a long passage (Nya, fols. 118a-33b) devoted to the evolution of these sub-schools, 
"he Middle Branch which gained control of Bhutan is treated as representing the personal 
lineage of g T'sang-pa rGya-ras himself (fol. 119a) and is not given a separate name as in the case 
of the other two sub-schools. 

72 A complete list of these 14 hierarchs of Rwa-lung, who between them cover a period 
from 1177 to 1538, can be found in Stein (op. cit. ; a useful chart is given between pp. 10 and 11) 
and a partial list in DNg., Nya, fols. 118-19. Their biographies can be found in the Punakha 
edition of the bKa’-rgyud gSer-’phreng whose contents have been analysed by E. Gene Smith 

.4n his appendix III to Lokesh Chandra’s edition of The life of the sant of gTsang (Sata-pitaka 
Series, LXXX), New Delhi, 1969. 

73 See introduction. 

74 Another version of this ‘ prophecy’, omitting mention of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal's 
name, is found in PBP, Ga, fol. 13b. 

76 Ngag-dbang Nor-bu is an alias for Padma dKar-po. 
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himself, thinking of protecting this southern land, once again took birth, : 


having as his father the great Vajra-holder Mi-pham bsTan-pa'i Nyi-ma,7* 
who was a descendant in his turn from the lineage possessed of both great- 
nesses, and as his mother bSod-nams dPal-gyi Bu-khrid, daughter of th 
19 sde-pa sKyid-shod-pa"" ; and so the one having the name of Ngag-dbang 
tNam(-par)-rGyal(-ba), the powerful Dharmaraja, was born accompanied 
by many auspicious signs of virtue. Then when he had gradually come to 
live at the apex of all the scholars and sages of the Land of Snow, the 
Glorious Mahakala Brother and Sister prophesied that he would offer to 


him as a religious estate this Great Southern Kingdom of Four Districts.78 | 


In accordance with the orders which he had received to fulfil his work, he 
rode in stages to this land arrayed with sandal trees in the southerly 


20 direction of the sun. He subjugated all the wealthy provinces of the South. 3 
Internally, he founded communities for the Sangha, the root of the" 
Teachings, and established therein the combined teachings pertaining to ` 


explanations of the doctrines and their realization. Externally, with a view 
to the governance of all the patrons of religion, having at their head the 
Eight Great Hosts, he appointed by turn all the Provincial Governors,” 


Government Representatives, and Executive Officers. Constraining by ` 
means of religious law which is like a silken knot and pressing down with. 
the weight of secular law which is like that of a golden yoke, he introduced 


1° Mi-pham bsTan-pa’i Nyi-ma (1567-1619), the son of the seventeenth incumbent of 
Rwa-lung, Mi-pham Chos-kyi rGyal-po (1543-1606), was active in Bhutan some years before’ */ 


the arrival of his heir, Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal. Ho died in Tibet and his body was secretly 
brought down to Bhutan and his ashes deposited in a silver mchod-rten at ICags-ri to the north 
of the Thimphu valley. He is known to have had at least one other son, the illegitimate bsTan- 
"dzin ’Brug-sgra (1607-67), who ruled Bhutan as its second sde-srid for 12 years. A short sketch 
of bsTan-pa'i Nyi-ma’s life is found in PBP, Ga, fol. 16a—b. 

?? The sde-pa sKyid-shod-pa is the title of the ruler of the IHa-sa district during this period 
of the lay hegemony in Tibet of the glsang kings. We do not know his name but one tradition 
has it that he first gave this daughter in marriage to the king of that time, Phun-tshogs 
rNam-rgyal. A daughter, A.lce (or A-zhes) Drung, was born to them but the marriage did not 
last and she was later given in marriage to Mi-pham bsTan-pa’i Nyi-ma. 

78 This prophecy was the basis for future justifications of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal’s rule in 
Bhutan. It is said to have been revealed to him in the following vision (PBP, Ga, fol. 99a—b). 
*. ..in particular, in & dream which the lord himself experienced & cat was ab first making 
sounds while damaging a sacrificial cake and so, knowing that it was a phantom crested by the 
king (?), he crushed it with a concentration of wrathful visualizations and after it had dis- 
appeared an extremely large raven came up to his side. When it flew off in a southerly direction 
he went flying after it and arrived in a place which he did not know. “ Later it turned out to be 
sPang-ri Zam-pa", he said. The Raven-headed Mahäkāla having thus come and conducted 
him along a path of clear light, gestures of offering this country of the Southern Land to him 
as his heavenly field were made.’ (The temple at sPang-ri Zam-pa, founded by Ngag-dbang 
Chos-rgyal, 1465-1540, still stands today at the head of the Thimphu valley. It was one of the 
first places in Bhutan which Ngag-dban g rNam-rgyal gained control of after his arrival in 161 6.) 

?? The spyi-bla, more usually called dpon-slob, were the provincial governors of Paro, Tongsa, 
and Dagana. Originally monastic officials with secular responsibilities, these were quite soon 
succeeded by laymen who yet retained a certain monastic style in their courts. The posts continue 
today as royal sinecures with the exception of that of Dagana which has lapsed. 


Mu L5. 
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the good legal system relating to religious and secular affairs and so it must 
be known that it is due solely to the compassion of the lama N gag-dbang 
21 rNam-rgyal that up to the present an enjoyable condition of glorious 
happiness has arisen in this very kingdom of the Southern Land. Likewise, 
since it is necessary to protect these teachings of the 'Brug-pa Hierarchs by 
means of both religious and secular measures, from the internal point of 
view of religious law, as the successive Great Abbots, the Sthavira Arhats, 
who perform the function of upholding, guarding, and diffusing the 
teachings, have, up to the present living Precious Protector Abbot, all 
22 solely been Buddhas entered into human form there is no need to tell you 
of their works of religious activity. From the external point of view of 
secular law, since from the time of the great sDe-srid dbU-mdzad 9! the 
successive Dharmarajas who perform the function of successfully defending 
the public have, up to the present ruler, this great Dharmaraja, all been 
Bodhisattvas, there is no need to tell you of the weight of their edicts. 
Now even though you are of the class of patrons of religion it is very 
important that you should give countenance to these good ancient practices 
23 lest the legal system of old and good custom should be allowed to deteriorate. 
Furthermore, it is very important that you should, as best you can, complete 
the external repair of temples and furnish within them articles of obeisance 
and offering and objects of meritorious virtue as marks of reverence since 
the karmic result of these actions will come to fruition on the one who 
performs them. Also even though you are headmen, since you are important 
people engaged from the hollow of the masses and appointed from the lines 
of the few, lest you should give in to the power of your desires for acquisition 
it is vital that you should adhere to works of service to your superior above 


89 The mKhan-chen, or rJe mKhan-po, as he is popularly known, is the Head Abbot of all 
state monks in Bhutan, both in the capital and in all the provincial monasteries located in the 
rdzong of each district. There were 48 of these Head Abbots to hold office between the first, 
Pad-dkar 'Byung-gnas (1604-72), a descendant of Pha-jo "Brug-sgom Zhig-po, and the last 
one before the foundation of the present monarchy, 'Jam-dpal bShes-gnyen who was enthroned 
in 1907. The office continues today as the highest ecclesiastical post in the country. 

81 s De-erid dBu-mdzad (alias bsTan-'dzin "Brug-rgyal) was born in 1591 in the line of Grub-thob 
gTer-khung-pa in the ’Ob-’tsho family of northern Bhutan. He received his monastic training 
ab Rwa-lung and accompanied Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal on his journey to Bhutan. As sde-srid 
phyag-mdzod he was given responsibility for the secular administration of the country. He ruled 
for six years and died in 1656. (See LC B, fol. 93a-b.) In contrast to the complicated and troubled 
suecession to the throne of the head of state (the incarnations or representatives of Ngag-dbang 
rNam-rgyal) there was strong continuity in the office of the sde-srid, their theoretical nominee. 
Fifty-six incumbents are counted between the first, sDe-srid d Bu-mdzad, and the foundation of 
hereditary monarchy in the early twentieth century. These sde-srid are the ‘ Deb Rajas’ of the 
British, a title formed from the common Bhutanese contraction of two syllables (sde-pa) into one 
(‘ Deb’). The incarnations or representatives of Ngag-dbang rNam-rgyal (usually known as the 
Zhabs-drung Rin-po-che were known to the British as the * Dharma Rajas’, a title which in its 
translated form of Chos-kyi rGyal-po is more often applied to the sde-srid by the Bhutanese them- 
selves, as we can see in this passage. 
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24 and look to the welfare of the publie below. Even though you are champions 
it is very important that you should keep in mind that if you are ignorant 
of your proper behaviour, then for whatever actions you commit which 
contravene your duties, being heedless here and now of your annual services 
which do not extend beyond two days, fierce penalties will be imposed on 
you, starting with the officers of your own host. Also now in this place after 
the exalted members of the Sangha, sons of the Buddha, have completed 
firstly the propitiation of Arya Cakrasamvara lasting one week together with 
the additional rites of the ‘ practical application * and the burnt offerings, 
and having brought to conclusion the Great Excellent Rite of Mahakala’s 

25 Initiation together with its ‘ earth sadhana ’,®* the coloured powders of the 
mandala are dedicated as a wish-fulfilling gem and delivered up to the 
Rulers of the Nagas; for the sake of securing happiness in the world and 
ensuring rain in its due season a profound accumulation of merit is produced 
by means of an inconceivable variety of offerings which are conducted 
along by a ceremonial procession. In conjunction with this, have you, the 
champions of the Eight Great Hosts, also got well prepared your accoutre- 
ment for display to the enemy, including robes, boots, upper garments, chain 

26 mail helmets, pikes of the War God, swords, daggers, muskets, bows, 
do-cha,8* thumb rings, and the other articles of your kit? If not, penalties 
will come to each in turn. Furthermore, when departing from the fortress 
you should, by means of the courage of Visnu, the general of the virtuous 
gods, combined together with the intelligence of Vajrakila, leap like tigers, 
roar like leopards, and rage in fury as if with the bearing of full confidence. 
With unsightly and fearsome gestures you should let loose unmelodious 

27 yells at the ulterior enemy. Raging with minds devoid of mercy you should 
act as 1f setting forth to devour the triple world. Decorated with a variety 
of armour and weapons so that your ordinary suits are not visible you 
must go forth with minds bent on destroying as if into minute particles of 


83 The sa-chog (‘ earth sadhana’) referred to here takes the form of a dance of the ‘ Black 
Hat’ (zhwa-nag) performed by 21 monks inside the main monastic assembly hall in order to 
obtain a loan from the local spirits of the ground upon which the mandala is to be constructed 
for the Mahakéla ritual. Apart from this one occasion, three further adaptations of this well- 
known dance take place during the ‘ Puna Dromocho' festival. (See CGS, [3, 5].) 

83 See introduction. 

84 My translation of this list of weapons and armour is tentative. The thumb ring ! (mthe-kor, 
erroneous for mthe-’khor) is made of ivory and worn on the right hand. Its use is now purely 
ceremonial but it is thought to have been used once by archers to help draw their bow strings. 
It can be seen worn in the dance of the monastic guards called sGra-snyan Chos-gzhas (CGS, [23]) 
when it is worn with a string of ivory beads on the other hand. Perhaps the do-cha is this latter 
object. In Lhasa use of the mihe-'khor is a special privilege of the treasurers (phyag-mdzod) of 
noble houses. Nebesky-Wojkowitz (p. 412) has mtheb-’khor or bkras-khor meaning a silver 
amulet ring worn on the thumb of the right hand by certain oracle-priests. He notes, ‘ This 
ring has nowadays a purely ornamental value, but formerly a ring with a hook was worn instead, 
which was used to span the sinew of a bow (?). 
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dust all enemies who impede the Teachings. In this regard, at the time 
also of issuing forth outside the fortress you must, without undisciplined 
chatter, neither rushing nor lingering, and with uninterrupted cries, proceed 
energetically as if filling up the sky with sounds of good fortune and 
prosperity 95 that please the War God. If you are ignorant of proper 
28 behaviour and instead of keeping them raised up you throw down your 
chattels and weapons and leave them on the ground ® and commit other such 
acts that cause injury to the War God then you are heinous men indeed. 
Also at the time of re-entering the fortress, as if raising aloft at the top of 
the world the white banner of the gods who have triumphed over the army 
of demons and letting forth continuous cries like the whinnying of horses 87 
you should enter the courtyard after circulating the level plain outside the 
fortress like, for example, four great rivers that flow into the outer ocean 
while swirling to the right. There in the courtyard, having honoured with 


86 The phrase phywa dang hug requires a little explanation. hug would appear to be the local 
pronunciation of khug (past tense of ’gug(s)-pa ' to call, conjure up, bring forth’). g.Yang-khug 
is the name of a special ritual of non-Buddhist origin performed to bring prosperity on a house- 
hold or community. phywa (or phya) is a word originally derived from the Ch'iang language 
meaning ' sky ' or ‘sky god’ but which later came to mean ‘fate or ‘ portent’ and eventually 
* prosperity '. Jüschke (Tibetan-English dictionary, 347) has ‘ to call forth good luck and blessing, 
to secure it by enchantment’ for phywa dang g.yang 'gug pa; phywa dang hug must be an 
abbreviation of this phrase. On p. [12] of CGS we find in the same context as here phywa dang 
khug gi sgra and phywa dang khug gi dbyangs; hence ‘ sounds of good fortune and prosperity ’. 
The phrase is pronounced ' pshadahük ' in the vernacular; the ya-btags in Western Bhutanese is 
commonly turned into a ‘sh’ or ‘zh’ sound when subjoined to the letters pa (or pha) and ba 
respectively, the initial value of these consonants being retained. The actual sound of the 
* pshadahük ’ is the same ‘ ki hi hi hi hi’ referred to in n. 87, below. 

86 Even in village archery it is considered most inauspicious to lay one’s bow flat on the 
ground even for a few seconds. Perhaps this taboo has its origins in the fact that it is easier to 
snatch up one's weapon in a surprise attack if it is already supported vertically. Magic, however, 
now plays & part in this attitude to weapons and armour as can readily be seen during the 
Punakha festival when spectators try to obtain blessings by having their heads touched by the 
chain mail helmets of the ' pazaps'. When they were worn by the ancestors of the present 
* pazaps' these old helmets are said to have become imbued with the powers of the guardian 
deities who were assisting Ngag-dbang rNam-rygal and his forces against the invasions of the 
gTsang sde-srid and the dGe-lugs-pa school. Among the Tu-jen (Tib. rGya-hor) of the Koko 
Nor area, the sword of the oracle-priest (who is known locally as the gurium, perhaps from 
sku-rten-pa) is regarded as the seat of the deity who takes possession of him. (See Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz, 443). In this text the War God (dgra-lha) who resides in the paraphernalia of battle 
and also in the bodies of the champions seems to be regarded as an aspect of Mahikala (see 
fols. 5-6 above). In other circumstances the dgra-lha is one of the ‘ gods born together (with 
man)’ (Ihan-cig skyes-pa’t tha) and as such he is the centre of the entire New Year festival at 
Poo on the western border of Tibet but it is not clear whether this celebrates the * Agricultural ' 
or the ‘ King's New Year’. See Giuseppe Tucci, Tibetan folksongs from Gyantse and western 
Tibet, Ascona, 1966, 61-70, and also A. H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 
1914—26, 1, 22. 

87 The ‘ whinnying of horses’ (ria-dbyangs) is said to be an old battle cry of the Tibetan 
cavalry. While horses have never been used seriously in warfare in Bhutan for obvious reasons 
of geography, the same cry (‘ Ki hi hi hi hi’ shouted rapidly on descending notes) is used during 
archery and public rituals connected with the guardian deities. 
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an ocean of medicinal draughts 99 the assembly of lamas, tutelary deities, 

29 dakinis, ‘ Guardians of Religion’, and ‘ Protectors’ as a form of thanks- 
giving for having properly fulfilled their previous commissions, it is declared 
that, filling the celebration with sounds of good fortune and prosperity °° 

in a manner calculated to please them, an enjoyable diversion will be held. 
Now, may the Glorious Protector of Wisdom, Mahákàla Brother and 

Sister together with the proud army that manifests itself in the visible 
world; also the Great General, the Red Performer of Simultaneous Work ; *° 
the Great Visnu with his poisoned razor that destroys the planet demon ; ?! 
the Great Oath-Bound Door Demon bearing an iron sword ; ° in particular 
those from the holy place of bDe-chen-phu*? in the Thim(-phu) valley, 

30 namely the Wild Spirit, King of War Gods; ?* the Red Killer Assistant ; °° 
the War God of All Important Beings ; ?9 the General of the White Gods ; °? 
the Bon Defenders of Zhang-zhung;?? those under the orders of the 
vidyddhara lamas; the Red Killer ® together with his attendant concourse 

of one hundred thousand who takes away like fire the life and breath of 
oath-breakers and harassing enemies; in brief, may all ‘Guardians of 
Religion ’ and ‘ Protectors? who have gained miraculous powers and who 
have agreed to defend the Teachings and remove its enemies, lest you 
should forsake your former oaths, come at this instant to this place with 

31 the speed of the wind and with sounds that shake the sky and the earth 
and reside in the bodies of all the soldiers of the Eight Great Hosts, the 
heroes who guard the Teachings. Dress yourselves in the vajra armour. 
Having dressed go forth and destroy into particles of dust all the harassing 


88 Tho ocean of medicinal draughts’ (sman-phud rgya-misho) is a oireumlocution for the 
beer offered in the libation ceremony of mar-chang (8»e introduction and CGS, [12]). 

89 See p. 633, n. 85. 

99 For a full account of this deity see Dam-can chos-skyong las-gshan cig-car dmar-po'i 
rtogs-brjod (LC B, fols. 135b-6a). | 

91 See Lha-chen khyab- jug ra-hu-la drang-srong gza'$ rtogs-brjod (LC B, fols. 136b-8b). 

?2 See Dam-can sgo-bdud chen-po lcaga-ral-can gyi rtoga-brjod (LCB, fols. 144b-8b). 

93 The temple of bDe-chen-phug was founded by Kun-dga' Seng-ge (1314—47), seventh 
abbot of Rwa-lung, in a side valley at the northern end of the Thimphu valley. It is still con- 
sidered to be the most important place in Bhutan devoted to the guardian deities. 

94 See bTsan-chen dgra-lha' rgyal-po jag-pa me-len gyi rtogs-brjod (LCB, fols. 141b-4b). 
This * Brigand who fetched the Fire’ is an aspect of the better-known dGe-bsnyen. 

95 This deity may be the same as Las-mkhan Cig-car dMar-po (see n. 90, above). 

98 I have not been able to identify this deity and am not sure of my translation of sKyes-pa 
Pho-thog. 

67 It need not surprise us to find this reference to the Bon religion here. Just as the Bon 
text of the E.Lu-'bum was widely accepted by Buddhists for its efficacy in dealing with the naga 
spirits, so also are its deities respected and placated for their reputed power. One must presume, 
however, that the ‘ Bon Defenders of Zhang-zhung °’ are regarded as converts to Buddhism. 

8 This may be an epithet of Pe-har, in which case see Chos-skyong rgyal-po pai-ha-ra'à 
rtogs-brjod (LOB, fols. 140a-1b). 

8? See n. 92, above. 
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enemies, Having gone forth, it is declared that again inside the fortress a 
thanksgiving for the proper completion of the celebrations and concluding 
prayers of good auspice will be held. 


These words are to be kept in the hands of the Government srung- 
" khor-pa. 19 


100 The Srung-'khor-pa is the monastic official whose duty is to pray for the personal safety 
and welfare of the ruler in Bhutan by interceding on his behalf with the guardian deities. His 
special responsibility of reciting this text, important as it is in the cult of these deities, to the 
assembled ‘ pazap ' militia is therefore an extension of his more general duties. I am indebted 
to the present inoumbent of this post for giving me permission to photograph the text of the 
bKa’-bkyon rdo-rje tho-lum. 


APPENDIX 

A recent visit to India from May to July 1976 (made possible by a grant from the Scholarships 
Committee of the School) has afforded me the opportunity of collecting some additional in- 
formation on the Bhutanese New Year. My friend Mr. Rigdzin Dorje of the Royal Bhutan 
Mission in New Delhi, himself a native of the Chapcha district referred to in the Note on p. 619 
above, confirms that the curious New Year custom described in rJe Yon-tan mTha’-yas’ biography 
does in fact allude to an obsolete rite of the so-nam lo-gsar apparently local to Chapcha. For this 
reason, he prefers the reading lo-gsar rnying-gi skabs ‘ at the time of the older New Year’ to the 
ambiguity of lo gsar-rnying-gi skabs ‘ the junction of the old and new years ’ in the passage cited. 
While the New Year retreat practised by selected elders of each family in Chapcha is no longer 
observed, the three-day celebration of the so-nam lo-gsar is still essential to the traditional life 
of the area. As far south as Buxa, which the 1865 annexation of the Bhutan Duars caused to be 
incorporated within India but which retains a small Bhutanese population of mixed descent, 
the * Agricultural New Year’ is celebrated under the name of ‘ Nyinlog ', a word derived from 
(dgun) nyin-ldog ‘ the Winter Solstice’. The timing and form of ‘ Nyinlog’ correspond closely 
to that of ‘ Paro Lomba ’, discussed in some detail above, with the important exception that the 
dpa’-bo medium plays no role whatsoever in the former festival. This seems all the more strange 
in view of the great number of dpa’-bo in that area of southern Bhutan, the continuity and 
stability of their office being ensured by the need to pass it on to a new incumbent, usually within 
the same family, before death. Although lacking an overtly religious form, * Nyinlog is for 
Chapcha and the adjacent districts the culmination of the intense religious activity which is 
apparent during winter throughout those areas of the Himalaya where Tibetan forms persist. 
It is in the winter that each household has a major rite dedicated to its tutelary deity called the 
lo-chog performed. It is also the season when the dpa’-bo hold most of their seances and when 
many households expel ransom or scapegoat effigies (glud) with the assistance of men officiating 
as ‘ pazaps' in a most interesting version of this rite which still awaits proper documentation. 
* Nyinlog ’ itself is a time of feasting (‘dzachum °) and of archery contests (‘ choda pshewa’ 
= phyogs-mda’ phrad-pa ?) arranged between rival villages. During the night the village youths 
make a round of each house singing & refrain known as ‘ Lolé’ (lo-legs * The good year’): ‘ May 
the ground floor be filled with cattle—good year, good year! May the middle floor be filled with 
grain—good year, good year! May the top floor be filled with people—good year, good year ! 
May the butter box be filled with butter, good year, good year ! '—and so on. The youths are 
given presents of food and drink with which they hold a feast. Not only they but the whole 
community too consider it very important to eat well during the ‘ Nyinlog’ festival as this is 
said to presage how much food they will obtain in the coming year. Again the carolling of the 
pazap ’ militia during the later ‘ King’s New Year’ (see pp. 616-17) is clearly an imitation of 
the Chapcha ‘ Lolé'—another striking instance of how some of the features of that festival 
must have been modelled on those of the ‘ Agricultural New Year’. The assimilation of ancient 
forms into the pattern of new institutions, giving them a degree of authority and respectability, 

is a process still easily discernible in Bhutanese society today. 


REVIEWS 


R. J. Zw1 WERBLOWwsKY: Beyond tradi- 
tion and modernity: changing religions 
in a changing world. (Jordan Lectures 
in Comparative Religion, xr) ix, 
146 pp. London: University of Lon- 
don, Athlone Press, 1976. £3.50. 


The time has come, the doctor said, to talk 
of many things. Of Weber and Marx, of 
Boojums and Snarks, of whether God has 
wings. But wait a bit, this reader cried, before 
we have our chat. For I am at & loss for words 
and not so bright as that. It seems a shame, 
the doctor thought, to play them such a trick. 
Having brought them out so far and spread it 
on 80 thick. Then readers dear, he paused and 
said, you've had a pleasant run. Shall we be 
turning back again ? But answer came there 
none. And that was scarcely odd because, 
he'd baffled every one. 

Not one, but six pleasant runs, after each of 
which I at least am winded. Some first-aid is 
available in the notes (pp. 116-33), which did 
not accompany the original lectures. Cross- 
reference is also welcome, but even then each 
run is arduous and the goal not always clear. 
The problem is, of course, ‘academic’: 
religious studies or theology ? The view of the 
ichthyologist or that of the fish? Humpty 
Dumpty (pp. 50-1) indeed! The fishes 
answered with a grin, why what a temper you 
are in. I told them once, I told them twice, 
they would not listen to advice. I took a 
kettle large and new, fit for the deed I had 
to do. 

The first run (pp. 9, 16) takes us through the 
Hegelian wood into the pastures of modern 
Heilsgeschichte, sometimes called secularism. 
To the author's observation that ‘ the modern 
study of religion is itself a '* secular " pheno- 
menon' we may reply : yes and no. Bultmann 
(as misunderstood or rather, as misinterpreted 
as Marx) is a very convinced believer; it may 
be doubted whether Strack and Billerbeck 
were. On the other hand, Morton Smith 
remarked some years ago: ‘I do not know 
any competent OT critic now living who would 
not have been excommunicated 250 years ago 
by any of the major Christian or Jewish 
groups’ (JBL, Lxxxvm, 1, 1969, 21). Of 
course, as soon as ‘ modernity ° itself becomes 
part of the dialectic (p. 18) there is an addi- 
tional ingredient but not a new dimension: 
it is still Hetlsgeschichte which we study and in 
which we are involved. Thus for every 
‘ plausibility structure’ (pp. 14, 20) the con- 
cept of movement in time (change) is axiomatic 
and, as far as I can see, always has been. 

Here, indeed, is necessity, not virtue (the 
second run: pp. 24, 30, 38), whatever the 


Christian apologists may or may not assert. 
For Judaism (the third run: pp. 45, 48) that 
fact is acknowledged. The Shinto analogy 
(pp. 57 ff.) can (surely ?) only be partially 
valid: what role could Buddhism, in any other 
circumstances, have played in Japan? And 
what better example of unmodified and un- 
modifiable permanence than Islam (the fourth 
run: pp. 61 ff.) ? Ibn Khaldün may indeed 
have been depressed, but so were Abi 
’]-‘Atahiya and Ma‘arri, and they lived in the 
“Golden Age’. Demythologization (pp. 80 ff.) 
is not here, and hardly ever, the answer: the 
old problem of the baby and the bathwater. 
Bultmann the existentialist is, however, not 
irrelevant: but rather than Bitar, Azm, and 
Mazrui, try M. Arkoun, ‘ Islam facing develop- 
ment’, Diogenes, 77, 1972, 71-91. The fifth 
run (pp. 82 ff.) was for me an obstacle race 
from which I was early on disqualified, but 
for the final sprint (pp. 101-15) I should like 
to return the author’s toast to Martin Buber 
with another anecdote, familiar of course to 
the Jordan lecturer, but perhaps not to all of 
his readers. 


' Wenn der Baal-Schem etwas Schwieriges 
zu erledigen hatte, irgendein geheimes Werk 
zum Nutzen der Geschöpfe, so ging er an 
eine bestimmte Stelle im Walde, zündete ein 
Feuer an und sprach, in mystische Medita- 
tionen  versunken, Gebete — und alles 
geschah, wie er es sich vorgenommen hatte. 
Wenn eine Generation spüter der Maggid von 
Meseritz dasselbe zu tun hatte, ging er an 
jene Stelle im Walde und sagte: Das Feuer 
kónnen wir nicht mehr machen, aber die 
Gebete konnen wir sprechen, — und alles 
ging nach seinem Willen. Wieder eine 
Generation spáter sollte Rabbi Mosche Leib 
aus Sassow jene Tat vollbringen. Auch er 
ging in den Wald und sagte: Wir kónnen 
kein Feuer mehr anzünden, und wir kennen 

, auch die geheimen Meditationen nicht mehr, 
die das Gebet beleben, aber wir kennen den 
Ort im Walde, wo all das hingehort, und 
dass muss genügen, und es genügte. Als 
aber wieder eine Generation spüter Rabbi 
Israel von Rischin jene Tat zu vollbringen 
hatte, da setzte er sich in seinem Schloss auf 
seinen goldenen Stuhl und sagte: Wir 
kónnen kein Feuer machen, wir kónnen 
keine Gebete sprechen, wir kennen auch 
den Ort nicht mehr, aber wir kónnen die 
Geschichte davon erzáhlen. Und, so fügt der 
Erzàhler hinzu, seine Erzählung allein hatte 
dieselbe Wirkung wie die Taten der drei 
anderen.” (G. Scholem, Die jüdüssche 
Mystik, Frankfurt a/M, 1957, 384.) 


J. WANSBROUGH 


REVIEWS 


Corman-GasrieL Gostony: Diction- 
naire d'étymologie sumértenne et gram- 
maire comparée. xii, 204 pp. Paris: 
Éditions E. de Boccard, 1975. 


The title of this book does not really convey 
its contents. The author confronts the reader 
with a considerable number of Sumero- 
Hungarian lexical equivalences (pp. 3-116, 
‘ Dictionnaire général’, with 20 sections such 
as * famille, habitation °, * pronoms °, ‘ membres 
du corps ’), followed by a chapter * Dictionnaire 
Spécial? (pp. 117-58), but draws less fre- 
quently from other languages, mostly of the 
Finno-Ugrian and Turkic families. In the 
second part of the book, ‘Grammaire’ 
(pp. 159-93), peculiarities of Sumerian gram- 
mar, as the author sees them, are compared 
with (alleged) parallel occurrences in the most 
diverse languages, both ancient and modern; 
again, Hungarian receives most of the attention 
(pp. 174-89). A ‘Tableau général’ (pp. 194— 
200) summarizes 53 grammatical phenomena, 
and an ‘ Annexe au tableau’ (p. 201 f.) serves 
to evaluate statistically what has been said 
before. 

The author's method, by which he tries to 
establish a linguistic continuity from Sumerian 
via the ‘ scytho-khazar branch of the Uralic 
languages down to present-day Hungarian, 
consists of a—sometimes rather generous— 
observation of consonantal and vocalic 
assonances and a still more generous com- 
parison of meaning, quite apart from many 
misunderstandings in matters of Sumerian 
grammar and vocabulary. It is perhaps unfair 
to reduce such a method ad absurdum by 


1]. Verbs 
dà ‘to build’? do 
kug-d * to cut off’ cul 
tar * to cut’ of. tear 
dab. * to seize, take ’ 

2. Pronouns 

a-ne * he? 

mà-e ‘IT?’ 

3. Adjectives 

mah ‘ exceeding, greatest ' 
dig * good’ 

4. Substantives 

munus * woman ’ 

geštú * ear, mind’ 

*girgir > gigir * chariot’ 
ete. 


much, 


2The bibliography before 1932 has been 
summarized by V. Christian in his Die sprach- 
liche Stellung des Swmerischen (1932); for 
additions, including another book by Christian 
(1957), see W. W. Hallo, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
xvni, 1-2, 1901, 60. The reviewer has not 
collected bibliographical items systematically, 
and he is at a loss to say whom Cs. Balint, 
‘Mar megint és még mindig a sumérosok’ 
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showing some Anglo-Sumerian lexical equa- 
tions made up on the basis of Gostony’s 
method of working.! 

C.-G. Gostony, himself not a trained 
sumerologist, was certainly not aware of the 
many pitfalls of Latin transliterations of 
Sumerian words as found in—partly obsolete— 
Sumerian dictionaries and glossaries. It is 
still next to impossible to get a clear view of 
the phonetic identity of the Sumerian lan- 
guage. Yet, the author has certainly main- 
tained the quality of the efforts of his 
predecessors in the field of comparative 
Sumerian linguistics.? It would be a relief 
though if he and his fellow protagonists could 


‘be convinced that there is no hope for the 


present of detecting a living language that 
might be exactly classified as a late relative of 
Sumerian.? This language had become extinct 
in Mesopotamia. Our ability to read a 
Sumerian text does not reach back beyond the 
so-called Fara period, c. twenty-seventh 
century B.O. Any ‘sister language’ of 
Sumerian, spoken in some part of the ancient 
world and from which a hypothetical modern 
language might have descended, must there- 
fore be looked for at the beginning of the third 
millennium B.C. at the latest. From that time 
to the present day a language is liable to 
change so much in vocabulary, morphology, 
syntax, even in language type, that there is 
practically no chance at all of recognizing 
eventual parentage. Rather, what looks 
similar today is due to mere chance, and what 
might once have been related has been trans- 
formed and distorted beyond recognizability. 
This is what makes it a desperate business to 


tap = take (beer from a vat) 
any 
of. my (Pidgin my = I!) 


good {metathesis of consonants !) 


*min(i)s > miss 


*carcar > car 


(‘Over and again and always the ‘‘ Sumer- 
ists ""), Tiszatáj, xxvu, 3, 1973, 76-9 (cited 
in ‘ Keilschriftbibliographie 35’, no. 102, 
Orientalia, xii, 3-4, 1974), is referring to. 
3See the very clear argument of Hallo, 
loc. cit., 60, and, more recently, I. M. 
D'yakonov, Yazyki drevney peredney Azii, 
Moscow, 1967, 83f., ‘Problema genealo- 
gicheskoy klassifikatsii shumerskogo yazyka’. 
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compare Sumerian with Hungarian or with 
any other language. 

We abstain from a lengthy list of critical 
notes. Suffice it to mention three details: 
Sumerian -dm is the verbal copula and not an 
‘assertif’ (‘certes!’, see p. 99: 830), and 
therefore it is not comparable to Hungarian ám 
‘certes !’°; Hungarian munka ‘work’ is 
generally considered a Slavonic loan-word 
(cf. Russian múka ‘pain, drudgery’) and 
cannot, therefore, be comparatively analysed 
as * (?)mun + ka = *' bienfait (sel) -+ bouche” ’ 
(p. 17: 84); finally, the Sumerian royal name 
Sulgi (Third Dynasty of Ur) is certainly not 
as close to the Hungarian princely name Zsolt 
(tenth century A.D.; see p. 108: 904) as, e.g., 
the Sumerian royal name Amar-Su’ena (same 
dynasty) would be to (Ralph Waldo) Emerson. 


D. O. EDZARD 


ERKKI SALONEN: Neubabylonische 
Urkunden verschiedenen Inhalts. 1. 


(Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 188.) 90 pp. 
Helsinki: [Academia Scientiarum 


Fennica], 1975. Emk. 32. 


Dr. Salonen gives the transliteration and 
translation of 166 * Neo-Babylonian * adminis- 
trative texts from copies originally published 
by J. N. Strassmaier and B. T. A. Evetts in 
1889-92 and from notes made on them by 
K. L. Tallqvist now preserved in the Oriental 
Institute Library of the University of Helsinki. 
He provides significantly improved translitera- 
tions of those texts (30) of which earlier 
scholars have provided often partial interpreta- 
tions. However, nowhere does Salonen state 
the provenience of these texts (mainly Babylon 
&nd Sippar) or their present location (the 
British Museum) or give their collection 
numbers which would enable students to 
relate them easily to the c. 45,000 tablets 
(mainly unpublished) of the same type in that 
Museum alone. The magnitude of the over-all 
task would indicate the need for a basio hand- 
list of such texts and publication by archives, 
text-types and, for some administrative texts, 
by principal subject. As Salonen promises a 
further volume of texts concerning textile 
work to supplement those here relating to 
handorafts, mainly smithery, it is to be hoped 
that he will give as full coverage as possible, at 
least of published texts, as well as the Akkadian 
transliteration and indexes of personal names 
(here only given in logograms and transliterated 
in a manner apparently adopted to avoid the 
use of conventional diacritical marks (except 
Š!) eg. l.D.AG.ARHUS-A4,-mu) and make 
direct collations, if need be with the collabora- 
tion of colleagues in London. This would 
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&void postulating scribal errors which may be 
illusory. It might help to have had the texts 
arranged by subject-matter rather than 
chronologically. They range through the 
Chaldean dynasty—Nebuchadrezzar II (30 
texts); Neriglissar (8); Nabonidus (92) and 
the early Archaemenids (41). 

This book provides no general introduction 
or survey to relate the detail to our present 
understanding of the aspects of daily life they 
portray. Sadly the mammoth study of these 
and similar texts by the late Professor A. L. 
Oppenheim in his Material culture of the 
Babylonians remains unpublished. The re- 
viewer's own analysis shows that in the 
Ebabbar temple of Šamaš at this period 15 
different iron smiths are named as working 
under Bél-uballit, who had his own workshop 
there in 555-502 3B.o., or with the partners 
Rimut and Suqà (14 texts, dated 553-528 B.o.). 
Over the same period a coppersmith Liblut 
(12 texis) worked on chariots for the (statues 
of) the gods (nos. 35, 118) and on refurbishing 
the temple doors (78). He also made payments 
in silver for diverse services rendered. Other 
bronze fabrications were for parts of beds (47) 
and for a canopy over the statue of the goddess 
Annunitum (66). The same goddess had a gold 
sceptre made for her shrine in Ebabbar (60, 
of. 145) and much care was taken to account 
for the gold including losses in cuppelation 
(nos. 41, 71, 73). Apart from its common. use 
in paying &ccounts silver was issued to the 
silversmiths for repairing cult objeots, chariots, 
and temple doors. Oil issues were by a specific 
official (Sulà, cf. Old Babylonian practice at 
Mari). Other routine issues were of tin, 
weapons, leather (including shoes), food- 
rations and spices, and building materials 
(wood, stone, bricks, and bitumen). Lists of 
objects dedicated to the temple or given as 
dowries are noteworthy for references to 
particular Babylonian (akkadà) beds (31-2). 

From the issues of bronze and silver for 
making utensils and doors (49) for the zig- 
gurrat-temple it seems likely that in the reign 
of Nabonidus extensive repairs were effected to 
this (as to other) sacred buildings. This is 
further evidence to contradict the theory that 
Nabonidus neglected such customary royal 
works. The issues of loads of limestone 
(abattum) may imply that he had the surface 
re-covered (20, 96, 103, 113). In his time this 
king certainly continued his father’s regal 
practice of giving greetings presents (Sullu- 
manu) to the Ebabbar temple, including gifts 
from the town of Habur (39). His son 
(Belshazzar ?) presented a silver ‘tongue’ 
(liganu, i.e. ingot or blade) to the god Šamaš 
(53). 

Among the texts here re-edited are some 
Achaemenid period legal contracts in which 
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slaves are given, probably in repayment of 
debt, as apprentices for a specific period to 
learn a trade, e.g. weaving (128, 5 years); 
baking (136, 3 months), bleaching (141, 
6 years), seal-engraving (143, 4 years), boot- 
making (164, annual work quota), and the 
making of fine lamahuséu garments (154, 
2 years 3 months). The apprentice was pro- 
vided with working-clothes and subject to 
redundancy payments if he proved unsuitable. 

25:3: the réle of the sepiru-scribe (Salonen 
* Ubersetze-Schreiber’, p. 16, n. 2, after 
Akkadisches Handworlerbuch, 1036b) is better 
described as 'record-clerk (cf. Ugaritie spr 
* dossier °, J. Nougayrol, Palais royale d’Ugarit, 
Iv, p. 3) or more generally as ‘ accountant’ 
(M. San Niccold-A. Ungnad, Rechtsurkunden, 
1, 503, p. 139, n. 8). 

100: 11: tumbá is an unidentified * building- 
material’ (San Niecoló-Ungnad, op. cit., 
p. 537, n. 9 rather than ‘ beams(?)’ (Chicago 
Assyrian dictionary, 1(A), Pt. 1, 40b). 

161:18: Salonen takes Ma-ag-da-tum as a 
possible place-name, but this seems unlikely in 
this text without the determinative sign, 
of. 75: b ma-ga-da-a-ta. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


LiANE JaKos-Rost (ed. and tr.): Das 
Ritual der Malli aus Arzawa gegen 
Behezung (KU B xxiv 9+). (Texte 
der Hethiter, Ht. 2.) 138 pp. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, Universitäts- 
verlag, 1972. DM 24. 


The Hittites, in common with other peoples 
of antiquity, were possessed of a hearty dread 
of witcheraft, which is reflected in the large 
number of surviving rituals designed to 
mitigate its ill-effects. In these rituals we find 
& comprehensive list of common ills, the causes 
of physical and mental distress, by which they 
felt themselves to be threatened, and this 
embraces everything from headaches, bad 
dreams, and impotence to personal disaster 
and death. The origins of suffering were 
sought either in ‘ divine anger ’ occasioned by 
‘sin ’, or in malign human agency through the 
medium of witchcraft. We should not perhaps 
take a widespread belief in witchcraft, as 
witnessed by accusations and apotropaic 
rituals, as a clear indication of the practice of 
black magic, and yet if that belief were 
strongly enough held, we may well envisage 
that individuals might indeed resort to such 
methods to damage their enemies. Of the 
nature of black-magical operations we are only 
indirectly informed by the above-mentioned 
accusations and rituals. The Hittite royal 
family itself was not immune to such assaults. 
A notorious case was that of the Queen Mother 
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in the reign of Mursilis II. She was a Baby- 
lonian princess, and, as a foreigner and a 
woman, & typical figure to be accused af 
witchcraft. She was said to have encompassed 
several deaths including that of the Queen, 
and to have ‘turned the royal house into a 
mausoleum and royal tomb’. On another 
occasion Hattusilis IM, before his usurpation 
of the throne, claimed that his political 
enemies were using this weapon against him. 
Not surprisingly, witchcraft was treated in the 
Laws as a serious offence. 

The apotropaic rituals appear 1n the form of 
prescriptions by white witches, the ‘ wise 
women’ (literally ‘old women’, Sumerian 
míSy.or, Hittite hagawa-). It is interesting to 
note that in this field, the Luwian people 
enjoyed a marked pre-eminence. Some of ths 
rituals are actually in Luwian or includs 
Luwian incantations (this is almost our sole 
source for the language), while in other cases 
the wise woman is specifically stated to be a 
Luwian, an indication that the following 
ritual may be regarded as a translation into 
Hittite. The evil was dispelled by & mixture 
of appeals to the gods by prayers, incantations 
and offerings, and of more ' practical ° magical 
operations designed to transfer it to soms 
object, which might then be destroyed, or to 
return it to its malign author. It is clear thas 
the Hittite scribes of the royal court regarded 
it as their business to collect such foreign and 
supposedly efficacious prescriptions and to 
commit them to writing. 

The present ritual, that of Malli the wise 
woman of Arzawa (= Luwiya), is one of the 
better preserved, if somewhat banal, texts. 
The text itself may be reconstructed from more 
or less fragmentary examples of at least seven 
different editions, which indicates a certain 
popularity. The reassembling of a complete 
text from such a number of different exemplars 
can present problems even when, as in the 
present case, the textual variants between the 
various editions is comparatively slight. It is 
thus the duty of a modern editor to present the 
reader with all the evidence relevant to the 
reconstruction which is available. 

This edition is the second of a new series, 
Texte der Hethiter, under the editorship of 
Professor Annelies Kammenhuber, which like 
other comparable series aims to provide 
modern working editions of texts with 
transliteration, translation, critical apparatus, 
commentary, and glossary. The series is 
reproduced in good clear typesoript quite 
adequate to the purpose and is welcome in thas 
it makes such editions readily and cheaply 
available. Unfortunately this edition, though 
generally clear and business-like, suffers from 
a number of deficiencies. 

Thirteen of the 16 pieces making up the 
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present text have been published in facsimile 
hand-copy at various points in the Hittite 
corpus, primarily in the grotesque copies of 
Walther (KUB, xxiv, 1930) and most recently 
in two copies by the editor herself. Three 
other important fragments utilized in the 
composition of the text remain unpublished, 
and are thus unavailable for consideration. 
Furthermore Walther’s copies are not suffi- 
ciently informative for modern readers, and 
new fragments of his Exemplar A have since 
been published. Copies of the unpublished 
Pieces, and photographs and an accurate 
Joinskizze of the rest, might well be expected 
from this new edition. As it is, this can hardly 
be said to present the reader with the full 
available evidence. This would not matter so 
much if a comparison of the author’s trans- 
literation with the published pieces showed a 
high degree of reliability. This, however, it 
does not do. 

The editor often fails to indicate clearly 
when something is missing at the end of a line. 
This should be indicated by the usual con- 
vention of [...], or even [xxxx] if the 
number of signs can be estimated. Worse still, 
on & number of occasions she signals broken 
signs at the end of a line when an examination 
of the facsimile copies clearly shows nothing. 
This casts quite unwarranted doubt on passages 
which are certainly complete. A further 
weakness is shown in the restoration of broken 
passages, where in a number of cases incorrect 
restorations can be demonstrated even on the 
basis of the somewhat inadequate evidence at 
the reader’s disposal. In the worst case of this, 
three lines on two recently joined pieces can 
be shown to be wrongly matched up. Such 
faults seem to stem from the lack of sufficiently 
close attention both to the facsimile copies and 
to the original tablets to which it may be 
hoped that the editor, unlike the reader, has 
access. 

As a final complaint, I must confess to 
finding the editor’s system of reference very 
unhelpful. Hittite texts are written in lines in 
columns on tablets, frequently as apparently 
in all the editions here, four-column tablets 
(two columns on each side), and the lines are 
grouped in sections by horizontally ruled lines. 
Reference may thus be made to column, 
section, &nd line or any combination of these. 
Devising any consistent reference system to 
any composite text is always difficult, but 
here the editor, using column and line 
references, has selected the least useful. The 
division between columns has no significance 
in the interpretation of the text, and in this 
case varies in all the different editions—indeed 
here each division between columns is obscured. 
by damage and has been reconstructed by the 
editor arbitrarily and, I suspect, incorrectly. 
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This interrupts the text with unnecessary 
divisions and also makes the accompanying 
concordance laborious and complicated to 
follow. It would have been much more 
satisfactory to number the sections and use 
them for reference. In doing this for my own 
use I get & total of 42, with slight doubts at 
two points only; $$ 18 and 19 could be only 
one section, while $8 37-8 which cover some 
missing lines could be divided into more 
sections. Following on from this, it would 
have been perfectly feasible to number all the 
lines of the text consecutively following 
Exemplar A in all but four sequences (lines 
59-74 following Exemplars H, 1, L, and 
205-17 following Exemplar H; lines 122-45 
and 179-89 following Exemplar B) with only 
two doubtful passages, the already quoted 
§§ 18-19 and §§ 37-8. If we allow 8 lines for 
the first passage, as seems almost certain, and 
not more than 15 for the second, which is 
likely, we reach @ total of 235 lines of text and 
a, colophon of 9 lines. I submit that a reference 
system based on these sections and line 
numbers would be far more readily intelligible 
and would make the drawing up of a con- 
cordance much easier. 
J. D. HAWKINS 


Jost Groraus: Die Rechtsordnung der 
Hethiter. xv, 87 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1973. DM 44. 


The Hittite Laws were one of the earliest 
texts to be assembled, and edited (by Hrozny 
in 1922). The text has been known in all 
essentials since that date, although 1936 saw 
the publication of a substantial number of 
duplicate fragments (by Ehelolf, KUB, xxrx), 
and a further number has been found and 
identified since then. The Laws, however, 
remain particularly hard to interpret. The 
difficulties are not so much on the level of 
translation, although the text does contain a 
fair proportion of hapax legomena, which must 
often. be interpreted only on the basis of an 
obscure context. The obscurity really runs 
deeper than this. In particular a frequent 
combination of asyndeton with a failure to 
express unambiguously changes of subject and 
object often leave us in complete doubt as to 
the sense, even if we can translate literally. 
To take one of the most notorious examples, 
many of the Laws are terminated with a 
formula which may be literally translated 
‘he pushes to/for his house’. The subject is 
unclear, the object unexpressed, and the 
implications uncertain, although the indemni- 
fication of the injured party by the guilty is 
often reasonably supposed. 
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Beyond this problem of interpretation lies 
the further question, equally applicable to all 
ancient Near Eastern ‘law’ collections, as to 
what exactly is the status of these survivals— 
what do they really represent ? The Hittite 
Laws are preserved in two series, ‘ Tablet’ 1 
(in some examples divided between two actual 
tablets), known as ‘If a man...’, and 
‘Tablet’ 2, ‘If a vine...’; the former is 
divided into approximately 100 clauses and 
the latter 86. It has always been recognized 
that some exemplars of the Laws are older 
than others, and recent advances in precision 
of dating Hittite texts have filled out the 
picture. Thus some well-preserved examples 
can be seen to show authentic archaic charac- 
teristics of ductus (style of script), orthography, 
and grammar, while other parallel examples 
can. be seen to have modernized these archaisms 
in whole or in part. The earliest texts then 
date back to the Hittite Old Kingdom 
(c. 1600 5.0.) and these were copied and re- 
copied down to the fall of the Hittite Empire 
(c. 1200 ».0.). Examples of the different 
recensions agree fairly well with each other, 
with only comparatively minor variations. 

In the standard text many of the Laws are 
clearly revisions since they explicitly state 
that ' formerly ° a certain penalty was exacted 
but ‘now’ this has been changed. These 
revisions are always moves towards greater 
leniency, either compounding physical penal- 
ties for financial payment or reducing such 
payments, usually to half their former level. 
Furthermore, beyond the canonical two-series 
collection, there is a later ‘ parallel text’ in 
which some of the Laws recognizably reappear 
in a further revised form. We thus see at least 
three stages in the development of Hittite law. 

As in other ancient collections the Laws are 
mostly cast in hypothetical form: ‘if a man 
does this, that will follow’. No very clear 
principle of organization or arrangement is 
discernible; while in some cases laws are 
grouped according to similarity of content, in 
others either single laws intrude in a random 
fashion or similar topics are touched on in 
different parts of the collection. As has often 
been pointed out, general statements of law are 
often lacking, and important subjects, such as 
inheritance or contract law, are completely 
ignored or mentioned only obliquely; while 
the Laws often dwell on the atypical and 
particular rather than the typical or general. 

The basic edition of the Laws now available 
is that of Friedrich, published in 1959. This is 
& thorough and meticulous reconstruction of 
the text with a translation into German and 
& treatment of the philological problems. 
Translations into English, Danish, Russian, 
and Italian are also available. Friedrich’s 
basically philological edition was intended to 
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be accompanied by a comprehensive legal 
commentary by the law historian Koschaker, 
but the death of this scholar prevented it, and 
it remains a desideratum. The book under 
review is & modest attempt to lay the ground- 
work for such a commentary by subjecting the 
laws to a legalistic analysis. 

At the outset it must be said that Grothus’s 
dependence on Friedrich’s translation is both 
total and admitted, to an extent which leaves 
ib unclear whether he himself knows enough 
Hittite to control his material adequately. 
This would be & risky enough procedure with 
the best established text; but in this instance, 
because of the difficulties outlined above, many 
of Friedrich’s interpretations of key words and 
phrases are highly tentative if not actually 
controversial. All such uncertainties are 
blithely ignored in this book. Worse still, 
there are passages in which the author has 
either incorrectly represented Friedrich’s 
translation or followed him in errors, in ways 
in which he could hardly have done had he 
referred direct to the text. Also although he 
has compiled a reasonably up-to-date biblio- 
graphy, he seldom seems to have taken account 
of recent scholarly criticism of Friedrich or 
any improved interpretations. His dependence 
on Friedrich is complete but hardly in a way 
which that scholar would have approved. 

Within these somewhat severe limitations 
the author attempts an analysis of Hittite Law 
under the headings ‘ Offentliches Recht’, 
‘ Strafrecht ’, and ‘ Privatrecht’. Under the 
first he considers the social structure, and also 
relists, in a rather unilluminating fashion, the 
price lists which are incorporated in the Laws. 
This latter section is vitiated by his incorrect 
assumption that there were 24 shekels to the 
Hittite mina—and this in spite of the fact that 
his bibliography cites the article of Otten in 
which the correct equation of 1 mina — 40 
shekels was established. 

For the rest, he arranges the sections on 
penal and private law, under such various 
subheadings as one might expect to find 
covered and then distributes the actual clause 
of the laws among these subheadings regardless 
of sequence or context. Where the Laws 
themselves provide only oblique references to 
subject or none at all, he attempts to infer or 
reconstruct what the legal position might have 
been. Skilfully handled, such a procedure 
might be perfectly legitimate, although it 
would always risk imposing irrelevant modern 
categories on ancient thought. However, in 
this case too many questions are begged or 
evaded. The Hittite Laws are not yet well 
enough understood to make such a treatment 
& useful or even feasible exercise. 


J. D, HAWKINS 
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J. Q. Macquren: The Hittites and 
their contemporaries in Asia Minor. 
(Ancient Peoples and Places, Vol. 83.) 
206 . [London]: Thames and 
Hudson, 1975. £7.50. 


In 1964 James Macqueen published a book 
on the history and antiquities of Babylon, for 
the benefit of ‘interested non-specialists '. 
Since no authoritative treatment of this 
subject in the English language had appeared 
during the previous 50 years, it received a 
general welcome. In a contribution to the 
* Ancient Peoples and Places ' series he has now 
produced an up-dated study of the Hittites, 
whose appeal is unlikely to be restricted to 
non-specialist readers. 

The origin and history of the Hittites are 
subjects on which the balance of conflicting 
hypotheses has shifted so drastically in the 
course of recent years, that standard works 
have become out of date almost before 
publication, and there is some possibility of 
the present assessment suffering the same fate. 
Meanwhile, if one is justified in assuming that 
an average reader’s knowledge of Anatolian 
affairs in the second and first millennia B.c. 
might be based for instance on the new edition 
of the Cambridge Ancient History, he must be 
prepared for some surprises. He may first 
learn from the ‘ blurb ’ at the beginning of the 
new book that the Hittite empire was destroyed 
in about 1200 3.0. ‘ by the mysterious “ Sea 
Peoples ” °; or he may turn to the * Map of 
Anatolia in Hittite times '—to find Ahhiyawa 
in the Troad, the Lukka Lands on the south 
coast of the Marmara, and Millawanda equated 
with classical Cyzicus. Of Assuwa he will find 
no trace. Innovations such as these are 
explained and defended in two chapters which 
constitute the most important and provocative 
part of the book. 

It may be well then at once to outline the 
position reached by Macqueen on the more 
controversial aspects of his subject, starting 
with the linguistic evidence. In the Boghazkoy 
archives,’ Hittite and Luwian texts appear 
side by side, being apparently dialect variants 
of a single language: the speech of an Indo- 
European people who immigrated into Anatolia 
during the Early Bronze Age, from an original 
homeland, ‘ stretching from the lower Danube 
along the northern shore of the Black Sea’. 
Macqueen associates them with the * Kurgan 
or Pit-grave’ culture of the Eurasian steppes. 
He believes that they reached Anatolia by a 
western route across the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles, rather than through the Caucasus 
passes to the east. From an early establish- 
ment in the Troad, Luwian people then spread 
further into Anatolia and, after about 2300 B.c., 
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were to be found occupying the whole territory 
‘south and’ west of a line drawn from the 
Bosporus to the Gulf of Iskanderun’. Now 
comes the first deviation from a theory, 
previously held by many, which brought the 
Hittites westward from the Caucasus into 
Anatolia, during the earliest centuries of the 
second millennium 38.0. For instead, Macqueen 
envisages ‘a largely peaceful spread of in- 
fluence—and language into central Anatolia 
from the south, and to a lesser extent from 
the west, shortly after these areas had them- 
selves been ''Indo-Europeanised " from the 
north-west’. He says, ‘ At the time of their 
arrival the newcomers probably spoke a form 
of Indo-European that had yet to be 
differentiated into Hittite, Luwian and other 
dialects...’. But, by the seventeenth century 
B.C., when their rulers created a kingdom with 
its capital at Hattusas, ‘their language is 
recognisable as a slightly archaic form of 
Hittite’. In the south-west, the Luwian 
dialect continued to be spoken, in particular 
by the nation called Arzawa, which Macqueen 
now locates ‘in the Turkish Lake District, or, 
more probably, in what was later known as 
Lydia’. 

When historical times are reached, Maoqueen 
devotes surprisingly little space to the reigns 
of individual kings and events during the Old 
Kingdom and Empire, but concentrates rather 
on the economic factors which influenced 
political developments and shaped inter- 
national relationships. One recurring theme is 
the significance of trade routes, upon which 
the Hittites like other nations depended; and 
much emphasis is placed upon those that 
assured their southward connexion with 
Mesopotamia, giving access to its supplies of 
tin. In stressing the equal importance of a 
northern route, from the Hittite homeland to 
the crossings into Europe, Macqueen quotes 
the contention. of another authority (J. Mel- 
laart), that tin could at this time be obtained 
* from the rich mines of Bohemia’. The use of 
this route depended upon a precarious relation- 
ship with Arzawa, and often created a casus 
belli. 

Before summarizing the historical develop- 
ments which eventuated from situations of 
this sort, Macqueen finds it necessary to clarify 
his conception of political geography in 
Hittite times; and it is at this point that our 
‘non-specialist " reader will look again at the 
map. From the authors of the new CAH and 
other up-to-date writings, he may well have 
received the comfortable assurance that 
Ahhiyawa was the Hittite name for the 
Mycenaean commune, and that a known 
Mycenaean settlement beneath the classical 
ruins of Miletus should be identified with the 
city which the Hittites oalled Millawanda. The 
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Lukka Lands would then correspond to Lycia 
and Assuwa to the later Province of Asia. If he 
had understood that these inferences were 
justified by certain texts, dating from the time 
of King Tudkhalias IV late in the thirteenth 
century, he will be surprised to learn that ' they 
ean now plausibly be taken to describe events 
in the reign of a much earlier Tudkhalias ' 
(which would have contrary implications). 
He may then recollect that, in the latter case, 
the alternative reading had in faot already 
been taken into account by O. R. Gurney in a 
contribution to the CAH, though he preferred 
to keep an open mind on the subject (1r, Pt. 1, 
1973, ch. xv, p. 678 and bibliography). As for 
Macqueen’s geographical reconstruction, this 
is no more than an abbreviated recapitulation 
of a contention, very ably presented and closely 
argued by himself in a 1968 journal article, and 
supported in the same context (Anatolian 
Studies, xvii) by J. Mellaart’s complementary 
essay dealing with Anatolian trade. Both of 
these deserve very close consideration indeed. 

In regard to the more firmly dated events in 
the reign of Tudkhalias IV, Macqueen makes 
little attempt to examine their relationship to 
‘Homeric history ’, though he does elsewhere 
(rather amusingly), propose a link between the 
erasure of the name Ahhiyawa from the 
‘Amurru Treaty’ and the destruction of 
level VIIa at Troy. As one who has on some 
occasion in the past, spent a week or more in 
a fruitless attempt to reconcile historically and 
geographically Troy and the ' Trojan Allies ' 
with the ‘Assuwan League’, Maduwattas, 
Mopsus, the ‘ Sea Peoples ’, and the Phrygians, 
I myself sympathize with the author's reticence 
on this subject. Where the Phrygians are 
concerned, it should be added that Macqueen 
minimizes their contribution to the destruction 
of the Hittite Empire. In this connexion he 
speaks rather of Tabal, which afterwards 
became a central power in Anatolia, and he 
links the Gasga (northern enemies of the 
Hittites) with the Muski ‘ who probably came 
from the same direction’. He then envisages 
‘a movement from east to west’, after which 
* Mita-of-Muski’ ‘emerged on the periphery 
of the Greek world as Midas of Phrygia’. 
Meanwhile his conception of contemporary 
movements in west Anatolia is equally dis- 
concerting. He says ‘ Lycians, Carians and 
Mysians may well be the descendants of the 
Bronze Age inhabitants of Lukka, Karkisa and 
Masa, but they have been forced from their 
former homes and pushed down the Aegean 
coast to the areas where they are to be found 
in the Classical period ’. 

Little space remains to deal with Macqueen’s 
chapters on the more general aspects of Hittite 
life and culture. A much earlier review of 
these subjects by O. R. Gurney in his book with 
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a similar title, is here usefully supplemented 
by the results of more recent research. 


SETON LLOYD 


JAMES B. PrircHarp (ed.): Solomon 
and Sheba. 160 pp., 48 plates. Lon- 
don: Phaidon, 1974. £5.75. 


This is an attempt to analyse and explain in 
popular terms the factors which enabled the 
simple story of the visit of an unknown 
Arabian queen to Solomon in the tenth 
century B.c. to capture the imagination of 
subsequent Jewish, Christian, Muslim, and 
Ethiopian traditionists and story-tellers, pro- 
ducing in the end a variegated and widespread 
corpus of legends which in one case could even 
be central to the basis of a monarchy. The 
regional variations of the story are discussed 
by a group of scholars of distinction in their 
respective fields, the whole being drawn 
together in masterly fashion by Pritchard 
himself. His principal concern is with the 
historicity of the episode, which is elaborated 
in the introduction and in ch. i, dealing with 
the archaeology of Israel in the Solomonic 
period. The Biblical accounts of Sheba’s visit 
to Solomon in 1 Kings x, 1-13, and 2 Chron. 
ix, 1-12, suggest that Solomon’s kingdom was 
powerful and wealthy, a foous of respect and 
admiration in the ancient Near East, yet the 
situation revealed by archaeology is rather 
different. No contemporary documents seem 
to have heard of Solomon, and his cities are 
quite modest, even by the standards of their 
time. Pritchard argues persuasively that the 
account in 1 Kings is an idealized compilation, 
probably inserted into the general narrative in 
the troubled times of the seventh century 5.0. 
when its propaganda effect would provide a 
moral boost to the people. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that the event actually 
took place. The international scene was quiet 
at the time: Egypt was subdued, Assyria 
suffered from internal problems, and it was 
quite within the power of a small state like 
Israel to pursue an active foreign policy and 
take advantage of the commercial opportuni- 
ties which became available. In this context 
the visit of a foreign monarch to Jerusalem is 
quite feasible, though perhaps for more 
mundane reasons than the Biblical narrative 
suggests. Nevertheless, one may be forgiven 
if one feels that Pritchard is unusually anxious 
to believe in the story of Sheba’s visit and has 
an all too unquestioning faith in the South 
Arabian location for her kingdom. Nowhere 
in the book is the possibility of a north or 
central Arabian origin mentioned, even though 
this has much to commend it in the light of 
the most recent research into the origins of 
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the South Arabian states. However, his con- 
tribution on the narrative and the archaeo- 
logical background is probably: the most 
successful part of the book and provides a sure 
foundation upon which to investigate the later 
development of the story. 

The archaeology of the land of Sheba, 
ie. Saba’, is described in ch. ii by Gus Van 
Beek, one of the few archaeologists to have 
experience of proper excavation in South 
Arabia. He is concerned with the environment 
and the material remains of the ancient 
civilizations of the Yemen and his task is 
carried out efficiently and succinctly. In all 
fairness his remit was a difficult one since the 
abundant evidence we now possess on South 
Arabia almost entirely postdates Sheba by 
many centuries. Hence if the reviewer finds 
this chapter the least satisfactory in the book, 
it is not entirely Van Beek’s fault. Thus while 
Pritchard can confine himself to tenth-century 
Israel, Van Beek must range widely through 
time, bringing in Hatshepsut’s Punt expedition 
of 1492 ».0., Sennacherib, and the record of 
Strabo. He is, however, rather too confident 
that the South Arabia known to the epigraphist 
can permit accurate projections back to 
Solomon’s time. The unexcavated city of 
Marib is constantly referred to as Sheba’s 
capital, even though it need not have existed 
then. He is sure that writing was known in 
Saba’ at that date because of a single potsherd 
with an ‘ archaic’ monogram found in a layer 
at Hajar bin Humayd which he rather rashly 
dates to that period. Few scholars could accept 
his chronology and the potsherd must be of 
much later date, if only because the use of 
monograms in South Arabia almost certainly 
derives from Hellenistic influence. There are 
many assertions of this sort in this chapter 
which will disturb the epigraphist of the 
region. Thus while it is helpful in demon- 
strating the kind of civilization which sub- 
sequently existed in South Arabia, it cannot 
be said to be of any real relevance to the 
episode under discussion. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to the 
development and diffusion of the legend. Lou 
H. Silberman covers Judaic tradition in ch. iii 
and shows how the Biblical image of the queen 
is gradually modified by fantastic accretions 
until in medieval times she is transformed into 
Lilith, queen of the demons. W. Montgomery 
Watt in ch. iv deals with the development of 
the Qur'anie story and the later Islamic cycle 
of legends which associate Solomon closely with 
Arabia. Much remains to be done on this 
particular aspect, as a glance at the brief 
bibliography will reveal. Edward Ullendorff, 
whose chapter ‘The Queen of Sheba’ in his 
Ethiopia and the Bible (London, 1968, 131-45) 
had already assembled most of the basic 
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information contained in this volume, and 


indeed provided the model on which it was 
fashioned, offers in ch. v a succint and authori- 
tative discussion of the implications of the 
story in Ethiopia where it certainly has had 
the greatest impact on popular feeling, to the 
extent that it actually achieved an official 
status in the Solomonid rulers’ claims to 
legitimacy. The concept of kingship in 
Ethiopia is discussed, with an analysis of the 
associated symbolism, and its roots in Old 
Testament and Hebraic practice and tradition 
revealed. The final chapter is Paul F. Watson's 
lengthy discussion of the treatment of the 
theme in Christian tradition. Popular legends 
dominate this chapter rather less than the 
earlier ones and most of the discussion is 
concerned with the treatment of the theme in 
paintings, sculpture, and other art forms. The 
analysis thus depends on the predilections of 
individual artists rather than on the under- 
currents of popular beliefs, but it is none the 
less masterly and rounds off the book nicely. 
One could have wished, though, that the 
otherwise excellent plates in this chapter at 
least had been in colour. 
A. K, IRVINE 


MENDEL Merzcrr: La haggada en- 
luminée. 1. Etude iconographique et 
stylistique des manuscrits enlumanés et 
décorés de la haggada du xim* au 
XVI? siècle. (Études sur le Judaïsme 
Médiéval, Tom. 11.) xxx, 518 pp., 83 
plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973. 
Guilders 290. 


This monumental undertaking is the first 
part of an exercise in synthesis and methodo- 
logy (of which the second half is due, according 
to the publishers, to appear in 1977). In a 
lengthy introduction (pp. 1-30) the author 
justifies his selection of material (thirteenth— 
sixteenth centuries) and his more or less 
exclusively synchronic method (iconographic, 
seldom typological, never historical), intended 
to serve as prelude to the descriptive catalogue 
of illuminated haggadahs envisaged in part m. 
His principle of organization is set out on 
pP. 19-20, according to which the material 
may be divided into three categories: simple 
ornament (sio : purement décoratif ), illustration 
of the Passover ritual, and Biblical illustration. 
Its &pplication is realized in three chapters 
whose relative lengths are to some extent 
dietated by the material but also by the 
author's interests: iconography (pp. 33-333), 
ornament (décor; pp. 337-54), and composition 
(style; pp. 357-92). Illustration is provided by 
481 figures distributed in 83 plates, with & 
descriptive list (pp. 406—42), and an extraot 
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(pp. 443-60) of the comprehensive bibliography 
planned for part 1r. g 

Dr. Metzger appears to be concerned to 
achieve two aims: assembly of as compre- 
hensive a collection of illustrated haggadahs 
as is humanly possible (some of the obstacles 
encountered are alluded to on pp. 18-19, p. 36, 
nn. 1-2, p. 56, n. 1); proof of an autonomous 
(and ancient) Jewish tradition of manuscript 
illumination. After nearly a century of 
scholarly activity in this field, a certain 
amount of polemic is hardly surprising: the 
author’s arguments for the independence of a 
Jewish tradition (e.g. pp. 261, 332-3, 393-4) 
are basically (a) absence of anthropomorphic 
expressions of the deity, and (b) presence of 
Midrashic and Talmudic allusions known only 
to Jews. It may just here be worth recalling 
that all of the material examined belongs to 
the late Middle Ages, by which time the 
substance and methods of Jewish scriptural 
exegesis had penetrated the circles of Christian 
Biblical scholarship (cf. the studies of Smalley, 
Loewe, Rosenthal, and others). That does not 
of itself invalidate either of the author’s pro- 
positions; the notion anyway of a self- 
contained cultural tradition is hardly tenable. 
The question of the antiquity of the tradition 
is, understandably, not pressed (reference to 
the findings at Dura, eto., pp. 10 ff.). 

The major part of the work is devoted to 
illustrations of the Passover ritual (pp. 33-232), 
for it is here, if anywhere, that the author 
could find evidence of an independent Jewish 
graphic tradition. Sequence of treatment 
follows the several components of the ritual, 
and within each section according to pro- 
venance of the material: Sephardic, Ash- 
kenazi, Italian-Greek. Classification is arrived 
at both through substantive (e.g. employment 
or not of a goose-feather in the search for 
leaven, p. 57) and formal principles (position 
of the illustration outside or within the text, 
p. 66). But much of the distinction between 
community traditions tended to blur and 
eventually to disappear, for well-known 
historical reasons, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century and later (p. 232). Because 
for this topic his method is selective rather 
than comprehensive, the author devotes only 
half as much space to Biblical illustration 
(pp. 233-333). A repertory of themes is set 
out on pp. 234-54, from which it emerges that 
8I are patriarchal, 61 Mosaic, and 30 only 
from the historical and prophetical books 
(including 5 from the Psalter), the last- 
mentioned of particular interest for the 
development of messianic imagery (pp. 319-27 : 
shefokh). And Biblical illustration is anyway 
subordinate to the requirements of rite, hence 
of secondary importance for this study 
(e.g. absence of the Sinai events from all but 
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one of the Sephardic haggadahs: pp. 301-10). 
On the other hand, it is precisely the Biblical 
themes which suggest (and indeed have 
generated many) & comparative study of 
material outside the Jewish tradition: e.g. the 
illustrated vernacular Bibles (Bibles moralisées/ 
Historienbibeln), the Ashburnham Pentateuch, 
liturgical collections such as the Book of Hours 
and the Psalter of St. Louis, didactic works 
like the Speculum humanae salvationis (all 
mentioned by the author), as well as the Biblia 
pauperum and Glossa ordinaria. All this 
material, whether Jewish or Christian, is 
exegetical, and may be related to contemporary 
(and earlier) developments in Rabbinic and 
Patristic literature (of which easily accessible 
treatments are found in the Cambridge history 
of the Bible, Vols. 1 and n). 

The much shorter chapters on ornament 
(pp. 337-54) and composition (pp. 357-92) 
contain further argument for an independent 
Jewish tradition, not, however, without notice 
of external influences, e.g. Mozarabic (pp. 346, 
350, 357-8). The extent to which ornament 
here (and elsewhere) can be considered 
‘purely decorative’ is perhaps more of & 
problem than the author cares to acknowledge : 
Some very pertinent observations on the 
symbolism of such apparently ‘neutral’ 
devices as floral and vegetal motifs have been 
made by scholars like Morton Smith (Bulletin 
John Rylands Library, xr, 2, 1958, 473-512) 
and Jacob Neusner (Harly Rabbinic Judaism, 
Leiden, 1975, 139-215), following upon the 
quite extraordinary research of E. R. Good- 
enough. Like literary criticism, iconology is 
ultimately & comparative study and, in my 
opinion, best pursued in terms of archetypes 
with their cross-cultural modifications and 
adaptations. Two interesting, and for Metzger’s 
work reasonably relevant, literary studies are 
those of S. Stein, ‘ The influence of symposia 
literature on the literary form of the Pesah 
haggadah (JJS, vor, 1-2, 1957, 18-44) and 
H. A. Fischel, Rabbinic literature and Greco- 
Roman philosophy, Leiden, 1973, in both of 
which the Jewish re-creation of Hellenistic 
forms is abundantly illustrated (further 
examples are found in the work of D. Daube 
and J. Neusner). Now, the only sound basis 
for comparative study of Jewish with Christian 
(and Muslim !) graphic techniques must be the 
kind of compendium so carefully assembled 
by Metzger. This project, clearly the product 
of much industry and critical insight, deserves 
close attention. 

J. WANSBROUGH - 


WiLLIAM A. SHACK and HABTE-MARIAM 
Marcos (ed. and tr): Gods and 
heroes: oral traditions of the Gurage of 
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Ethiopia. (Oxford Library of African 
Literature.) xii, 158 pp., front., map. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1974. £3.75. 
WiLLIAM A. SHACK: The central Ethio- 
pians: Amhara, Tigrita, and related 
peoples. (Hthnographic Survey of 
Africa. North-eastern Africa, Pt. Iv.) 
1x, 11-152 pp. London: International 
African Institute, 1974. £3.60. 


Gods and heroes is a collection of praise 
chants of the Chaha Gurage, a sedentary 
agriculturalist people who live about 50 miles 
south-west of Addis Ababa. Although they 
speak a Semitic language and may be descended 
from Tigrinya-speaking colonists from the 
north, their culture and way of life present us 
with a curious mixture of paganism and 
Christian. survivals which sets them strangely 
apart from the more familiar Amharas and 
Tigre who can be the more readily understood 
in terms of their Semitic heritage. And yet 
one may wonder which of the two cultures is 
the more truly Ethiopian. Perhaps if more 
Amharic and Tigrinya oral literature were 
available, the differences would be less marked, 
at least on the level of popular beliefs and 
customs. As it is, it is remarkable that the 
Gurage should be the better documented in 
terms of oral literature and the more closely 
studied by anthropologists. This book, how- 
ever, is the first sizeable corpus of Gurage 
poetical texts to be published, so that it was 
a sensible and welcome step to include with 
the poems the original texts in phonemic 
transcription. They in fact reveal some in- 
teresting linguistic features, which, unfortu- 
nately, the authors do not discuss. The poems 
fall into two groups, the first comprising pro- 
pitiatory songs to Wak, the god of war, 
Dümwamwit, & goddess who supervises the 
well-being of the community, and Bwazd, the 
thunder god. There follow a number of poems 
in praise of great chiefs, warrior heroes, and 
important clans of the past, which are marked, 
if anything, by a strong nostalgia for the days 
when the Gurage peoples were & formidable 
fighting force, before the country was subdued 
by Menelik’s generals. In style all the poems 
are terse and allusive, employing such means 
as repetition and alliteration to heighten their 
effect, so that they take a great deal of under- 
standing and are not likely to have an 
immediate sesthetic appeal to the English 
reader, the more so since the authors have 
eschewed translating many technical terms for 
which reference has to be made to the copious 
notes. They are, in any case, to be listened to, 
not read, and much must have been lost 
merely in committing them to writing. To the 
social anthropologist and historian, however, 
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they will have much to offer in shedding light 
on Gurage attitudes towards mankind, nature, 
and the spirit world. The martial poems 
particularly are replete with terse references 
to personalities and events of past Gurage 
history which, in many cases, defy identifica- 
tion as yet. However, the more such materials 
are made available, the better the chance that 
a history of the Gurage will be written. The 
translations are ‘as literal as possible’. In 
fact they expand a lot on the enigmatic 
succinctness of the originals and are a credit 
to the experience of the authors, both of 
whom have a long-standing association with 
the Gurage. Their lengthy introduction and 
textual notes are well-informed and helpful 
and make the book a landmark in the progress 
of Ethiopian studies. On only two occasions 
were howlers detected. On p. 94, n. 9, the name 
* At&a ’ is tentatively connected with Amharic 
atsa [sic]. The Amharic term is properly ase, 
‘atse’? being a European spelling, and there- 
fore can have no relevance to ‘ AtSa’. On 
p. 122, n. 10, Käřňazmač is rendered ‘ leader 
of the left guard’. In fact it would be the 
right guard. 

The Gurage are the only Semitic-speaking 
Ethiopian people to have claimed the systema- 
tic attention of a social anthropologist and the 
only people on whom coherent studies are 
available, above all by Shack himself. Hither- 
to, if a researcher required anthropological 
information on peoples such as the Amhara, 
the Hararis, or the Argobba, he would have 
had to do the groundwork himself and cull the 
material from a wide range of travel works, 
expedition reports, and general philological 
books. Shack’s The central Ethiopians thus 
was eagerly awaited as being the first general 
survey of the Semitic-speaking Ethiopians— 
perhaps an odd criterion for classification but 
one which does have some historical justifica- 
tion. Unfortunately it must be said that this 
book, unlike Gods and heroes, is marred by 
innumerable errors, faulty statements, and 
badly-formulated English. The ethnic termino- 
logy is inaccurate (p. ix: ' Amhara-Tigrifa- 
Speaking Peoples’) and the discussion of the 
linguistie background (p. 11) almost incom- 
prehensible. There are many factual errors: 
Haile Sellassie became emperor in 1930, not 
1932 (p. 13); ‘Tigrinya is not correctly 
*Tegrenna' (p. 15). In the body of the text 
incorrect and inconsistent transcriptions of 
Ethiopian terms abound, particularly in the 
sections dealing with northern peoples who do 
not have the benefit of Leslau’s ethnographic 
text collections. There is little wrong with the 
material as such and one suspects that the 
book may have been written in haste, while 
the method of printing employed presumably 
ruled out extensive corrections. However, the 
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book is designed for the lay reader and un- 
fortunately it is he who is most vulnerable to 
the types of error one finds here. Probably the 
trained linguist is the only person who could 
use the book safely, and that not without 
constant checking of the original sources. It is 
& very sad situation and one can only hope that 
the book is never reprinted as it stands. With 
appropriate improvements it could be a very 


serviceable tool. 
A. K. IRVINE 


BENT JUEL-JENSEN and GEOFFREY 
Rowe tt (ed.): Rock-hewn churches of 
eastern Tigray: an account of the 
Oxford University Expedition to Ethio- 
pia, 1974. 100 pp., front., 49 plates, 
2 maps + 1 p. errata. Oxford : Oxford 
University Exploration Club, 1975. 
(Available from J. Thornton and 
B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. £3.) 


This is a remarkable publication: it ıs the 
result of the enthusiasm, knowledge, flair, and 
civilized habitude of an amateur (‘one who 
cultivates any study or art for personal 
pleasure instead of professionally or for gain ’). 
Dr. Juel-Jensen of Oxford University is a 
medical man and noted bibliophile who came 
to the study of Ethiopia a very short time ago 
and whose empathy and appreciative percep- 
tion for things Ethiopian have attained a 
striking measure of perfection. He was ably 
supported by the other members of the 
expedition, notably the Reverend Geoffrey 
Rowell of New College and Keble. 

The report of the expedition (which travelled 
in Ethiopia at the time when Emperor Haile 
Sellassie was deposed in September 1974) has 
been expeditiously, competently, and beauti- 
fully produced. The lavish accompaniment of 
illustrations renders the price of £3 almost 
unbelievable in these days of grotesquely in- 
flated book production costs. The Marc Fitch 
Fund has munificently contributed to the 
publication of the present volume. 

Even the list of acknowledgements is not a 
mere formality and makes interesting reading. 
And so does the narrative of the progress and 
itinerary of the expedition. The bibliographical 
coverage is throughout of a high order. 

There are some 28 pp. describing the 25 
churches visited, their architecture, structure, 
and treasures; this is followed by sketch plans 
of these churches. A loving portrait of the 
Archbishop of the Tigre province is painted by 
the Tigrean member of the expedition. It is 
clear that much of the success of this enterprise 
is owed to the help and interest shown by the 
Abuna Yohannes and Ras Mangasha Seyum. 

The pièce de résistance of the report is the 
fine description of church libraries and their 
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contents. Dr. Juel-Jensen’s rapidly acquired 
flair for cataloguing Ethiopic MSS is little short 
of astonishing. His Ethiopic hand, though 
clearly unpractised, is eminently serviceable ; 
and the number of errors is remarkably small. 
This main part (pp. 47-83) is followed by an 
excursus on paintings and other works of art. 

The scholarly narrative then makes way for 
a miscellany of no less interesting subsidiary 
reports on storekeeping, observations by the 
cook, music, birds, accounts, etc. The valuable 
medical report is being supplemented by 
studies to be published in specialist journals. 

There is nothing particularly wrong with the 
transcription of Ethiopian names and terms 
which is perfectly adequate for all practical 
purposes. But Dr. Juel-Jensen has slightly 
misunderstood what the present reviewer has 
said on this subject. 

The plates, colour as well as black and white, 
are all of exquisite beauty and excite profound 
nostalgia for this most photogenic land. 

Altogether this is a model of how to prepare 
an expedition, carry it out, and publish its 
results. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFE 


DANIEL WALEY: British public opinion 
and the Abyssiman war, 1935-6. 
176 pp. London: Maurice Temple 
Smith in association with the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science, 1975. £6. 


This slim volume by Dr. Daniel Waley, 
Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Library 
and formerly Professor of History at the LSE, 
is mainly concerned with the way in which 
British public opinion reacted to Fascist Italy’s 
war of aggression against Abyssinia in 1935-6 
and to the failure of the League of Nations and 
the system of colleotive security. The book is 
divided into two parts: first, the development 
of opinion during 1935, the Hoare-Laval crisis 
of December 1935, and public reaction during 
the remainder of the war in 1936; and, 
secondly, a study of the two principal pressure 
groups, the League of Nations Union, and the 
pro-Italian propagandists. 

Inevitably a good deal of similar ground had 
previously been traversed in other studies of 
this period, particularly by such authors as 
Baer, Barker, Coffey, Del Boca, Hardie, Brice 
Harris, and others, but Waley’s investigation 
is strictly confined to the development and 
manipulation of public opinion in this country. 
I am not sure that I learnt anything substan- 
tially new from the first part; and although 
the author was, I believe, the first to have 
gone carefully through the papers of the 
League of Nations Union, I cannot think that 
they yielded anything significant that had 
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hitherto escaped us. On the other hand, 
Waley’s study of pro-Italian propaganda in 
Britain has brought to light some fresh 
material, new recognitions, and valuable 
bibliographical data. 

There is one particular element to which 
Waley appears to attach special importance: 
the role of public opinion in Hoare’s downfall 
as Foreign Secretary. The blurb states that 
the book includes a close study of information 
about the postbags of MPs and arrives at 
conclusions ‘which challenge previously 
accepted opinions °’. This part is, to my mind, 
by far the weakest and least significant in 
Waley’s interesting investigation. It hinges 
essentially on a semantic point, i.e. whether 
the number of letters received by MPs from 
the public can be described as a ‘ deluge ’ or if 
it was, perhaps, rather a ‘steady stream’ or 
possibly only ‘ a trickle’. In the first place, the 
60 surviving MPs who responded to the 
author’s inquiry are scarcely an impressive 
percentage of the total membership of the 
House. Secondly, the lapse of 35 years is 
bound to throw some doubt on the reliability 
of even that small sample. And thirdly, 
nowhere is it stated what numbers of letters 
would have constituted a deluge and, most 
importantly, how the Hoare-Laval postbag 
of MPs compared with that on any other issue 
of foreign policy. Waley would probably 
agree that both newspapers (and the Times in 
particular) and Members of Parliament were 
subjected to an exceptionally vigorous public 
reaction. 

In his conclusions (p. 136) Waley is thus 
absolutely right in stating that ‘the Italian 
threat to and attack on Abyssinia evoked 
immense interest in a people who were normally 
deeply uninterested in foreign affairs. Many 
experienced feelings of compassion and in- 
dignation not normally aroused in Britain by 
events outside that country '. No one would 
wish to claim more than that: it was the 
united outcry by the public and their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament which led to Hoare’s 
downfall. 

Waley is a fair-minded and detached guide. 
Italy was, of course, a country that was known 
and respected as a pillar of European civiliza- 
tion, while Abyssinia was almost totally un- 
known and simply formed part of the case for 
the League of Nations. The author is right in 
saying (p. 131) that neither Italian nor Italo- 
phile propaganda was particularly skilful, and 
he points out an important distinction between 
Italian propagandist nomenclature and that of 
their British protagonists: while the former 
almost invariably refers to Italy’s ‘ civilizing 
mission’, the latter regard Italy as the 
* bulwark of the whites" in Africa. 

It is more than a little curious that the great 
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charismatic (and I use this term advisedly) 
figure of this conflict, Emperor Haile Sellassie, 
should be almost wholly absent from this 
narrative. Haile Sellassie is listed once only 
(wrongly placed under * Selassie °) in the rather 
poor and incomplete index, though he also 
makes the odd (unindexed) desultory appear- 
ance as ‘Emperor’ or ‘Negus’. Yet his 
personality had a profound influence on 
British and, indeed, world opinion. 

The other major figure somewhat under- 
rated in this volume is that of Anthony Eden. 
His crucial role in the formation of British 
public opinion, as the bogey man of Fascist 
mythology, and as the champion of Ethiopia 
is not properly brought out. His emergence as 
Foreign Secretary, as a result of the Hoare- 
Laval débâcle, is never expressly mentioned. 

Ethiopian sources, such as the Emperor’s 
autobiography or Sylvia Pankhurst’s New 
Times and Ethiopia News (beginning its long 
run on 5 May 1936), have not been considered. 
The name of George Steer, the profoundly in- 
fluential (in terms of British public opinion) 
correspondent of the Times in Ethiopia, is 
prominently absent. The relegation of the 
footnotes to where they do not belong is 
highly inconvenient and is a distinct black 
mark against the publishers. 

On the pro-Italian side, the major figure of 
Evelyn Waugh has been as much underrated 
by Waley as it has been overstated in Christo- 
pher Sykes’s characteristically fine biography 
of Waugh (Collins, 1975). It is rather curious 
that the distinguished biographer of Orde 
Wingate, then so sensitive to the Ethiopian 
milieu, should have been seduced by the subject 
of his latest work to voice views and to make 
statements which largely reflect Waugh’s con- 
sistent wrong-headedness on the subject of 
Abyssinia. Yet that country loomed large in 
Waugh’s life, and his part in anti-Ethiopian 
and pro-Italian propaganda deserved to find 
a place in Waley’s important survey, particu- 
larly since Evelyn Waugh must surely be 
reckoned a significant influence in the shaping 
of British public opinion—at any rate in those 
circles where the views of so famous a writer 
were held to be of consequence. 
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[i], 45 pp. München: Dissertations- 
und Fotodruck Frank oHG, 1975. 


This work sets out to present a conspectus 
of Sibawaih’s terminological concepts through 
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the medium of a number of extracts from the 
Kitab, translated into German but retaining 
the original Arabic technical terms, and 
accompanied by commentary and discussion. 
It thus invites comparison with Wolfgang 
Reuschel’s work,! which pursued a somewhat 
similar aim. The difference between the two 
works is that Mosel covers a broader scope, by 
not confining herself as Reuschel did to the 
quotations of Khalil’s dicta, but on the other 
hand her work is much more concisely pre- 
sented and systematically organized. 

The plan is admirable, but the execution is 
rather uneven. In some places M. is successful 
in summarizing the verbose and discursive 
original text; in others she falls short. There 
are passages (a few characteristic examples are 
discussed below) where her summary has not 
the clarity one could wish for, and which could 
fairly easily have been achieved; or where 
she has misinterpreted the original through a 
lack of sympathetic insight into S.'s thinking. 
One general point that can be criticized in her 
methodology, is that she treats all passages 
dealing with a given phenomenon as having 
equal evidential value, irrespective of where 
they occur in the Kitab and what their 
immediate context is. The kind of danger 
which can arise from thus isolating a dictum 
from its contextual matrix can be seen from 
the remarks below on her pp. 11-12. 

The work is certainly stimulating through- 
out, in the sense that the reader who is an 
expert will be constantly impelled to go back 
and re-read the original text; having done so, 
he may or may not agree with M.’s summary, 
but even if he does not, the process of detecting 
where M. has gone wrong will have given him 
a clearer insight into the Kitab. On the other 
hand, this is not a work which can safely be 
put into the hands of a student, as an initiation 
into Arab linguistic thought, because of weak- 
nesses of the types discussed below. 

Vol. xr contains full indexes. It is worth 
mentioning that these include an index of 
passages cited, with references both to the 
Bülàq edition (the one used for the references 
in vol. 1) and to Derenbourg’s Paris edition : 
this can therefore be used as a very convenient 
concordance between the two editions. 

The following comments, covering roughly 
I, 1-60, illustrate the kind of discussions to 
which M.’s formulations give rise. One could 
carry these observations throughout the book, 
but I think that enough is said here to indicate 
to the experienced reader the kind of thing for 
which he must keep & sharp eye open in using 
the book. 


1 Al-Halil ibn-Ahmad, der Lehrer Sibawaihs, 
als Grammatiker, Berlin, 1959. See also my 
own review of that work in BSOAS, xxv, 2, 
1962, 343-7. 
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On pp. 11-12, M. correctly says that the tsm 
is a word-class comprising both nouns and 
pronouns, and that consequently ghulamuka 
‘your servant’ contains two ism. But she 
then goes on to cite a passage from much later 
in the Kitab, where S. says ' ghulàmuka has the 
same status (manzila) as a single ism’. This 
M. claims as illogical, on the supposition that 
S. has sometimes treated ghulamuka as two 
‘nouns’ and sometimes as one. There is no 
illogicality at all, primarily because to say that 
something ‘ has the status of a single ism’ is 
not the same thing as saying that it 7s a single 
ism. The earlier passage deals with the 
establishment of word-classes, the later one 
with sentence analysis. The two approaches 
differ in approaching the tree diagrams from 
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Approaching these from the top does indeed 
take one to a level where NP and VP in I are 
funetionally congruent with N and V in II. 
But if one approaches from the bottom, it 
would be as absurd to say that /good wine/ 
is an tem as to say that /needs no bush/ is one 
verb; and a N -- N phrase is no different 
from an A + N phrase in this respect. 

In fact, on p. 13 M. herself admits that ' die 
Kategorie ism ist nicht [sic] der Nominalphrase 
vergleichbar’, but immediately goes on to 
make a remark that is both obscure and 
irrelevant: she writes, that an yaf‘ala ‘ dass 
er tut’ and hina ya'tin ‘wann er zu mir 
kommt’ are, according to the principles of 
immediate constituent analysis, sentences. 
This is not true. ‘ Dass er tut’ is not just a 
sentence, but a nominalized sentence, which is 
quite a different thing—and the concept of 
nominalizers is extremely prominent in S. 
As for ‘wann er zu mir kommt’, this is & 
paraphrase which does not correspond to the 
Arabic structural form; the Arabic structure 
is ‘the time he comes to me’, which is a NP 
by any type of analysis. In any case, one 
cannot see how these remarks have any 
bearing on the differentiation between N and 
NP. Both phrases are, in the Arabio system, 
NPs; in S.’s terminology, they ‘have the 
status’ of a noun in relation to the total 
sentence, just as every NP has. 

On p. 14, M. writes that nominal case- 
endings ‘ werden als von einem ‘amit “‘ Regens ” 
evoziert gedacht und nicht [sic] von der 
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Funktion des betreffenden ism im Satz her 
erklärt’. This contradicts her own (correct) 
statement on p. 54, that a ' Regens can be 
either & particle or a function in the sentence. 
And even here, on p. 14, she follows up the 
statement quoted above by citing as examples 
the raf‘ al-cbtida’ and the raf‘ al-mabniyy ‘ala 
l-mubtada’; and tbtida@’ and bina’ ‘ala ’l-mub- 
tada’ are meaningless except as ' functions in 
the sentence’. The point is no doubt a trivial 
one for the expert, but it must contribute to 
puzzlement on the part of a student beginning 
in Arabic linguistics. 

On p. 16, M. asserts that S. ‘ compares’ 
(vergleicht) the nasb of fa‘altu dhaka hidhara 
"I-sharri * Y did that for fear of evil’ with the 
nasb in "ishrüna dirhaman ‘ twenty dirhams’, 
and that the * Regens ’ of hidhara is dhaka just 
as the ‘ Regens’ of dirhaman is ‘ishriina. This 
is absurd, for how in that case could one 
possibly explain farartu hidhara ’l-sharri 
‘ I fled for fear of evil’ ? An attentive reading 
of the whole passage in S. shows that he says 
nothing of the kind, but is in agreement with 
all other Arab grammarians, who identify the 
Regens in instances like this as the verb. It 
runs ê; ‘Concerning the masdar which is 
manstib because it is the excuse for the occur- 
rence of the [main] event. It is mansib because 
it is occasioned by the event, and because it 
explains why what precedes it took place. It 
is not a szfa (qualifying complement of an fem) 
of what precedes it, nor is it the case that it is 
part of that and has been made mansib in the 
same way as dirhaman iB. . . . The masdar is 
man$üb because it is a maf‘ul lahi; it is as 
though one said to someone, ** Why (lima) did 
you do that ? ", and he replies, ** For (lz) such- 
and-such a reason ". But when the preposition 
lz is elided, the masdar becomes exposed to the 
régime of what precedes, as is the case with 
saqatat absaruha da’ba ’l-bikari “‘ her eyes fell, 
the way young camels behave ’’, where mithla 
“like ” has been elided '. In the first part of 
this quotation, S. explicitly denies that the 
nasb of hidhara is similar to the nasb of 
dirhaman ; in the second part, his designation 
of hidhàra as a maf‘ul demonstrates that he 
regards the verb as being its * Regens’. 

Early on, M. has pointed out that S. uses 
kalam both in a broader sense corresponding 
to our concept of ‘discourse’, and in -a 
narrower one approximate, at any rate, to 
* sentence '. On p. 18 she claims that ‘ nicht 
nur Satze, sondern auch kleinere Redeteile 
durch den suküt, das Unterbrechen der Rede, 
begrenzt sind’; and she founds this claim on 
the basis that this criterion for establishing 
the kalam is applied by S. to a conditional 
protasis and to the nida’ (form of address). 


? Paris ed., § 81. 
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Bo far as the latter point is concerned, I do not 
think it is relevant here. Whatever we may 
think of vocatives, there is little doubt that in 
Arabio linguistic feeling they are independent 
sentences, with the function of inviting the 
hearer's attention, while anything else that 
may be said is a second, co-ordinate sentence ; 
in early Arabic it is quite common to place the 
co-ordinating particle fa after a vocative, 
e.g. yà Hindu fa-agbilt * Hind, come forward !' 
and sukit is certainly possible after the 
vocative. The other point is more problema- 
tical; for one must note that while S. does 
indeed term & conditional protasis ‘ the first 
kalam’ (which would seem to imply that the 
apodosis is a second kalam), yet he also quotes ? 
Khalil as designating the first of two co-ordi- 
nated propositions a@wwal al-kalam ‘ the first 
part of the kalam’, implying that the kalam is 
constituted by the total stretch of utterance. 
In fact, I suspect that S. is somewhat more 
subtle than M. gives him oredit for. Con- 
ditional structures are indeed two self- 
contained and independently intelligible pro- 
positions linked by a nexus of a highly 
specialized kind; see my description else- 
where. But a much more fundamental 
problem arising out of the criterion of ‘ possibi- 
lity of breaking off the utterance ’, is the status 
of the zawa’id, the ‘ dispensable’ parts of the 
sentence. It is certainly possible to cease 
speaking after huwa qütiluka * he'll kill you’, 
but it is also possible to continue with ghadan 
‘tomorrow’. I would tend to conclude that 
the kalam can be either potential, in the sense 
that the speaker could, if he wishes, break off 
his discourse at a given point; or actual, in 
the sense of including all the zawa’id which he 
in fact chooses to add. 

On p. 21, M?s assertion that ‘die Begriffe 
Subjekt, Prüdikat und Objekt sind Sibawaih 
fremd ' seems hardly tenable. The manner in 
which he uses khabar and maf'ül bihisurely 
indicate & perfectly clear idea of the concepts 
of predicate and object, at least. Whether 
his fail can be said to correspond to ‘ subject’ 
is impossible to decide, because of the gross 
confusion among European linguists in the 
use of this term. Some indeed, who use the 
formula F*+¥:2 as a notation for a predicative 
utterance, class all the nouns in the sentence 
as ‘subjects’ of the predicative function F.5 
But at all events, it is surely going much too 
far to say as M. does that S. ‘ sich nicht der 
Existenz der funktionellen Kategorie Subjekt 
bewusst gewesen ist ’. 

In the passage which immediately follows, 


3 Paris ed., 1, 377.1. 

1 The Arabic language today, London, 1970, 
104. 

Seg. P. F. Strawson, Subject and predicate 
in logic and grammar, Oxford, 1974, 32. 
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M. says ‘ Eigenartigerweise hat S. nie versucht, 
in einem ibiida, als dessen mabniyy ‘ala 
l-mubtada’ ein fil oder ein einen fil enthal- 
tenden Satz fungiert, fail und maf'ül zu 
identifizieren '. This I find frankly unintelli- 
gible; how would it be possible to identify 
fü il and maf'ül in ibtida’? The mubtada 
simply announces a topic, about which the 
hearer expects to be given some information, 
and it is only when that information becomes 
available that one can distinguish the role 
played by the topic term. If one conírasts 
zaydun hüdhà darabani * this Zayd, he hit me' 
and zaydun hadha darabtuhü ‘ this Zayd, I hit 
him’, it is the referential pronoun which 
signalizes the role of Zayd. In principle, and 
aside from very rare special cases,® it is not 
possible to forecast the role that the mubtada’ 
will ultimately play in the sentence as a whole. 

A little later, on p. 22, M. gives the impres- 
sion that (like most Europeans who have 
discussed Arabic grammar) she regards the 
term mubtada’ ‘the thing with which one 
begins ’ as implying nothing more than that it 
occurs first in the linear string of discourse. 
There seem to me to be several indications that 
this very much underrates the sophistication 
of Arabic grammatical thought. For one 
thing, the mubtada’ does not always occupy 
initial position in the sentence; for another, 
the beginning of a sentence as such is not 
termed ibtida’ but isti’ndf. It is my belief 
that mubtada! is a genuinely functional term, 
meaning the thing which the hearer must take 
as his starting-point in order to interpret the 
sentence, even if he may occasionally be 
obliged (in instances of inversion such as 
sahzhun mà qulta ‘ it’s true what you say ’) to 
wait until the end of the sentence before being 
placed in possession of the key, namely, ' what 
it is about’. It is obvious that it will be 
generally undesirable for the hearer to be 
obliged to wait in this way before knowing 
‘what the sentence is about’, and con- 
sequently it is normal for the mubfada’ to be 
placed first; but the mere fact of initial 
placement is not its fundamental significance. 

This evaluation casts an entirely different 
light on S.’s ‘ Feststellung, dass der fi [in a 
jumla fi'liyya] an der Stelle des mubtada’ 
steht’, which M. calls a ‘ superficial’ com- 
parison with no value for sentence analysis. 
It is regrettable that she gives us no text- 
reference for this ‘Feststellung’, such as 
would have enabled us to know what the 


€ Such as the contrastive form marartu 
bi-zaydin wa-‘amran marartu bihi, discussed 
in my review of Reuschel cited in n. 1. In- 
cidentally, it may be worth noting that here 
S. does distinguish between subject and object 
function, explaining 'amran as object of an 
implied (mugaddar) verb. 
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original word for ‘ Stelle’ was. If it is (as one 
would be inclined to guess) mawdi‘, the con- 
sequences for sentence analysis are of the 
utmost importance, since mawdi‘ is often used 
in the sense of ‘function’: the terms raf‘, 
nagb, and jarr designate morphological expres- 
sions of a function in the sentence, but an 
indeclinable (mabniyy) tsm, which lacks this 
morphological expression, is said to be fi 
mawdi‘ al-nagb ... * functionally equivalent to 
a mansüb.... If we can accept that S. has 
said that the verb in a structure like dhahaba 
Zaydun is in the mawdi‘ of a mubtada’, we are 
forced to conclude that he assigned different 
values to the forms dhahaba Zaydun and 
Zaydun dhahaba, viz., respectively, ‘the 
person who has gone is Zayd’ and ‘ what 
Zayd has done is go’. The problem is one 
which I have briefly referred to elsewhere,’ 
and at that time I intuitively conoluded that 
there was no such differentiation in normal 
usage, though it might be present in some 
special cases; clearly, however, a modern’s 
intuitions must give way to S. At all events, 
the matter deserves & more extended investiga- 
tion than the cavalier treatment accorded to 
it by M. 

On p. 23, I am again unable to discern what 
M. means by saying that ' Der Begriff des 
Nebensatzes ist Sibawaih unbekannt °’, on the 
ground that ‘fiir ihn zählt das, was wir 
** Nebensatz ” nennen, zur substantiellen Kate- 
gorie'. What definition of ‘ Nebensatz’ does 
she envisage, which would exclude it from the 
substantival category? The examples she 
cites are either nominalized sentences (see 
above, in comment on p. 13), or temporal 
clauses which, in terms of transformational 
grammar are certainly in the substantival 
category (/when he died/ is transformable into 
/on his death/). 

On pp. 42-3, M. writes, first, that ' idhan 
“dann (also)" zählt zu den hurif, die den 
nasb regieren ... [und] hätte also mit an, kay 
und lan aufgeführt werden müssen. Dass S. es 
[dort] unerwahnt láss& und ihm dann sp&ter 
ein eigenes Kapitel widmet ist typisch für 
seine unsystematische Arbeitsweise '. This is 
a wholly unjustified criticism. The particles 
an, kay, lan obligatorily and quite mechani- 
cally entail nasb, and there is no other 
semantically contrasting régime which they 
can take; whereas idhan (like hatta, which 
also earns a special chapter to itself) only 
entails nasb in certain definable circumstances, 
and when it does so it has a specialized semantic 
content contrasting with its use as a rafi'. 
S. would have been much more exposed to 
unfavourable comment if he had lumped tdhan 


? The Arabic language today, 63-5, and 
specially p. 65, n. 1. 
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in with kay and lan, than for adopting the 
arrangement he has done. 

Next, M. writes, ‘idhan regiert den nasb 
wenn es am Anfang des Satzes steht und eine 
Antwort auf vorher gesagtes ist, z.B. idhan 
ajv’aka’. This is true, but not altogether 
clear, since ‘ answer’ (jawab) is a term also 
applied to a conditional apodosis; but S. 
explicitly excludes the conditional apodosis 
from the domain of idhan al-ndsiba, and makes 
it clear that what he means here by ‘ answer ' 
is a rejoinder to what someone else has said. 
It would have been desirable to include this 
factor in the definition of the structure. 

M. continues, ‘ Der durch den fil mudàri 
[mangüb] ausgedriickte Sachverhalt muss 
zukünftig oder gleichzeitig [sic] sein, z.B. idhan 
azunnaka ** dann werde ich dich vermuten "', 
idhan yadribaka ** dann schlágt er dich also ”. 
Die Behauptung, dass der fil mudari‘ auch mit 
nasb steht, wenn er gleichzeitigkeit ausdrückt, 
ist falsch und widerspricht S.s eigenen 
Aussagen: man sagt idhan azunnuhi [sic] 
fa‘tlan “dann vermute ich, dass er tut". 
This confuses the issue by reversing the order 
in which S. produces his examples, and it is 
untrue to say that S. has contradicted himself, 
since M. has omitted two vital words. S.s 
original text is both clear and consistent. He 
lays down, first, that the mansüb verb after 
tdhan expresses something which is not yet 
an accomplished fact, as in tdhan ajv aka ‘ then 
I'll come to you’; secondly the verb is marfu‘ 
if it is strictly synchronous with the utterance, 
as in idhan azunnuhü fa‘ilan ‘then I think 
he'll do it’, or idhan ikhàluka kadhiban ‘ then 
I fancy you are telling a lie’, because the 
thinking and the fancying are strictly syn- 
chronous with the utterance; thirdly, if one 
uses the nasb in a sentence of this latter kind, 
where the verb is one of mental evaluation, 
and says idhan azunna, the meaning is ‘ then 
I shall: [at some future time] think’; finally, 
you use nasb in idhan yadribaka ‘then he's 
going to beat you’ when you mean to convey 
that the beating is not yet an accomplished 
fact (he is ft halt darbin lam yangatt‘, where 
M. has disregarded the last two words). Apart 
from these minutiae regarding the usage of 
tdhan, the passage is of considerable interest, 
in that it suggests that the concept of * aspect ' 
was not wholly unknown to S., whereas M. 
has claimed on p. 32 that there is no evidence 
whether he was or was not acquainted with it. 

I should like to add here one point which 
does not bear specifically on M.’s work. 
Where the ¿dhan sentence is co-ordinated with 
a preceding utterance by the same speaker, its 
verb has the same régime as the preceding 
verb. Hence S.s example in ta’tint dtika 
wa-idhan ukrimka, with jazm of ukrimka 
following the jazm of átika. It is clear that the 
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passage from Néldeke’s Delectus, 8, matā 
takshifa ‘anni 'l-qamisa tabayyanà biya *l-durra 
min 'afrü'a ya fatayani, idhan taraya lahman 
qalilan * when you strip the shirt off me, you 
will behold in me emaciation . . . (and) you will 
see little flesh ’, requires us to interpret faraya 
as majzim co-ordinate with the conditional 
majzim, tabayyand. It is therefore wrongly 
registered as a mansüb and as an example of 
the use of idhan discussed above, by Recken- 
dorf (Ar. Synt., 257); his other example, teken 
from al-Bukhàri, is correct and conforms to 
S.'s requirements for the nasb. 

On pp. 48-9, I have a strong suspicion that 
M. has fallen into an error common among 
translators from Arabic, namely, the incorrect 
supposition that gháya is a synonym of gharad 
‘aim, purpose, (consciously pursued) objec- 
tive ’. In fact, the commonest use of this word 
in medieval Arabic is to denote the terminal 
point of a process, with no suggestion that this 
is volitionally aimed at (indeed, the gháya of 
my behaviour may be something directly 
contrary to my intentions in so behaving). 
S. begins his account of hatta by explaining, 
perfectly clearly, that a mansib verb after this 
particle has two different implications. In the 
first case, it denotes a gháya and hatta is then 
synonymous with ¿lā an; in the second case 
it denotes an intention or purpose and haita 
is then synonymous with kay. This very clear 
dichotomy requires us to translate the example 
given under the first case, sirtu haita adkhulahà 
= siriu tli an adkhulaha, by the uniform 
rendering ‘I travelled up to the point of 
entry to it’, with no implication of purpose. 
But M. offers us two renderings, respectively 
‘ich bin mit dem Ziel, sie zu betreten, gereist ' 
and ‘ich bin (mit dem Ziel) gereist, (solange 
zu reisen) bis dass ich sie betreten würde’. 
This impossibly contorted and unacceptable 
rendering of the ila an form appears to indicate 
that she is striving to incorporate the idea of a 
purposefully pursued objective, which is 
certainly totally absent from it. And the first 
rendering is most naturally interpreted (even 
though there is a certain ambiguity about the 
German ‘ Ziel’) as exemplifying S.’s second 
case, where hatta = kay ‘ in order that’. 

With regard to what M. subsequently says 
about the differentiation between nasb and 
raf‘ after hatta, and the terms iítisal and 
infisül, I refer the reader to my review of 
Reuschel where this problem is disoussed. 

In spite of all this, the summary of the 
government of hafta which M. gives on p. 52 is 
on the whole successful and practical, apart 
from the fact that her (1) and (2) should have 
been cembined into one statement, ‘ the verb 
is mangüb if it expresses an intentionally 
pursued aim, without reference to whether that 
aim be achieved in fact or not’. Her formula- 
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tion as two separate cases, ‘(1) wenn der fil 
ein Ziel ausdriickt, (2) wenn der durch den 
fil ausgedruckte Sachverhalt noch nicht 
eingetreten ist’, confuses the issue; for in the 
examples she gives, respectively ‘ich bin 
gereist, um die Stadt zu betreten" and “ich 
habe mit ihm gesprochen, damit er fiir mich 
etwas befehle, was er aber noch nicht getan 
hat’, both imply purpose and neither tmplies 
that the purpose was necessarily fulfilled. 

On p. 60. those familiar with Arabic will be 
surprised to read that a marfu‘ verb (without 
fa- preceding) in a conditional apodosis ‘ist 
nicht gut, kommt in der Dichtung aber 
manchmal [sic] vor '. The original Arabic text 
does not say that this ' frequently ’ occurs in 
verse, but that it ‘ has occurred ° (gad ja’a, not 
gad yajv'u). 

A. F, L. BEESTON 


E. M. SARTAIN: Jalal al-din al-Suyüti. 
(University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications, Nos. 23-4.) 2 vols.: xi, 
242; [ii], 384, [6] pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1975. £14.50. 


This pair of volumes explores the life of the 
polymath and irascible genius Jalal al-Din 
al-Suyüti (849-911/1445-1505). They provide 
one of the most rewarding contributions to 
Islamic studies which I have reviewed in 
recent years. The Mamlük age and its legacy 
have become increasingly central to much 
research into the civilization of the borders of 
dar al-Islim. Leading Cairene scholars—and 
al-Suyüti ranks among the greatest—hold the 
key to the phenomenon of the wealth of ideas 
which spread to east and to west at the end 
of the fifteenth century with cosmopolitan 
Cairo as its source. The quality of these ideas 
may be disputed, none would deny their 
quantity. It is curious to find the cherishing 
of this gold and dross in many parts of the 
Muslim world. One explanation may be the 
close connexion between exponents and 
formulators and the popular idiom and style 
which permeated their compositions. 

Dr. Sartain’s study is broadly based on her 
Ph.D. thesis on the autobiography of al-Suyüti. 
The imperfect text of the latter furnishes the 
substance of the Arabic source material 
printed in the second volume. As she makes 
clear in her preface this text is ' reconstituted ' 
since the Tiibingen manuscript of al-Tahadduth 
bi ni'mat Allah is incomplete, and with lacunae 
which demand supplementary material from 
the biographies of al-Suyüti by two of his 
students, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Shadhili and Shams 
al-Din al-D&wüdi al-Maliki. I shall return 
later to Sartain’s presentation of this Arabic 
source material. 

It would seem more fitting to devote greater 
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space to Vol. 1 which is in English and is not 
only a useful biography of al-Suyuti but also a 
general survey of life in Egypt during.the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. As far as 
English readers are concerned it is this volume 
which will be of wider interest and will 
probably tempt them most to purchase the set. 
Al-Suyüti is so important a figure that it 
would be true to say that all Islamists, whether 
Arabists or non-Arabists, historians, or those 
whose fields mainly lie in peripheral regions of 
Islam will find new evidence presented in the 
first 140 pp. of Vol. r. Arabic literature is not 
noted for personal statement or blunt and 
frank self-disclosure in autobiography. The 
subjectivity of al-Suyüti, enhanced by his 
semi-colloquial style results in & work of 
pleasure to read per se besides the incidental 
details which may excite the curiosity of 
those who have a special interest in Qur'àn 
commentary, the science of hadith, the complex 
evolution of figh, oecumenical Sifism, or the 
intrigue of the caliph and the Mamlük 
sultanate. The self-revelation of al-Suyüti is 
well summed up by Sartain on p. 116. ' The 
principal traits of al-Suyüti's character, which 
emerge clearly in his more personal writings, 
are his self-confidence, his pride, his inflexi- 
bility, and his ambition for success. One can 
infer from incidents in his life that there was 
& brusqueness and a lack of consideration for 
others in his manner which offended his 
colleagues, and gave rise to the repeated 
accusations of arrogance, ingratitude, hard- 
heartedness, and so on. He seems to have 
been a representative of that type of academic 
whose life centres on himself and his work, and 
who finds it difficult or unnecessary to cultivate 
sympathetic relationships with other people, 
a type which is of course not confined to the 
university circles of fifteenth-century Cairo.’ 
There is a very full biography of al-Suyüti 
in ch. ii. This introduces his family background 
in Assiut, his childhood, his studies, his Sufi 
leanings, his travels and teaching, his academic 
disputes, his claim to be a mujtahid and a 
mujaddid, his withdrawals from public life, his 
dispute with Sultan Qaytbay, his appointment 
as Qadi 'l-Qudàt, his unpopularity among the 
Sufis of the Baybarsiyya khangah, his death 
and miraculous powers. Throughout his life 
al-Suyüti was involved in bitter argument and 
hostility culminating in dismissal from the post 
of Shaykh at the Baybarsiyya in 906/1501 
allegedly for high-handed administration. 
Physically attacked in Sha‘ban 903/1495 he 
was thrown into a fountain. According to 
Ibn lyàs (quoted on p. 97), ‘Among the 
events of this month (Sha‘ban), was that the 
Süfis who were at the Baybarsiyyah khangah 
rebelled against their shaykh Jalal al-din 
al-Asyüti and nearly killed him, then they 
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carried him in his clotbes and threw him into 
the fountain. Because of this, there occurred 
things which would take a long time to 
explain... 

The biography is prefaced by a cogent essay 
on Egypt under the rule of the Circassian 
Mamlüks (784-922/1382-1517) and concludes 
with a short background chapter on academic 
life in the age of al-Suyüti, including discussion 
on Mamlük policy towards education, the 
forms of primary and higher education, the 
study of hadith, and sundry academic posts 
and activities. Sartain concludes that despite 
the outward display of academio activity and 
the benefits which those who pursued it 
enjoyed there was plenty of evidence to show 
that true learning was in a period of marked 
decline, hastened by a worsening economic 
situation, political instability, bribery, medi- 
ocrity in teaching standards, and a hardening 
of the arteries of education through an ex- 
cessive obsession with transmitted knowledge. 
These less happy aspects of academic life were 
to be widely exported, and they explain much 
of the static Islamic scholasticism in Africa 
and Asia in later ages with greater attention 
paid to manner and less to substance. 

Recent interest in the contact between 
al-Suyüti and the rulers of the Islamic Sahel 
(al-Takrür) is shown to be based on solid 
evidence, although this is apparent only 
intermittently in Sartain's biography and on 
a few pages of Vol. u. For those interested 
Sartain has written an article on this subject 
in the Journal of Semitic Studies, XVI, 2, 1971, 
193-8. A more substantial passage, however, 
which refers to the investiture of an unnamed 
sultan, possibly ‘Ali Ghaji of Bornu/Kanem is 
to be found in r, 50-1, and ir, Arabic text, 
158-9. What seems to have been of far 
greater import for Takrür, India, and else- 
where was the acceptance of certain major 
concepts of al-Suyüti, the careful copying of 
his writings, and his personal contact with 
pilgrims from those regions. His influence was 
to last for centuries. Sartain explodes the 
myth that al.Suyüti travelled to remote 
countries of the Islamic world (pp. 40-1) but 
there is po doubt that his ideas were seminal 
for the evolution of juridical, mystical, and 
eschatological theories in those regions. The 
Sufism of al-Suyüti—who received his inspire- 
tion from a Maghribi, Abii ‘Abdullah Muham- 
mad b. ‘Umar (p. 35)—appears to be eclectic, 
Rifa‘iyya, Qéadiriyya, and Suhrawardiyya. 
He showed no decisive preference for any one 
tariga except for a vague sympathy for the 
Shádhiliyya. His preference for figh and 
hadith is also apparent (p. 37). It is a very late 
and probably apocryphal tradition in Takrir 
which turned him into a kind of Qadiriyya 
Pope who bestowed the khirga and baraka to 
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the Kunta and to other Süfi communities who 
sought thereby to enhance their piety or 
scholastic snobbery. Of greater importance 
were the numerous fatwis which were attri- 
buted to al-Suyiiti and were preserved in 
remote Sahelian cities and books which were 
copied—for example the Jams‘ al-jawami‘ and 
the Nugdyah—and which attained high esteem 
in regions as remote as Timbuctoo, Istanbul, 
and India. The wazir of the sultan of India, 
Muhibb al-Din Ni‘mat Allah al-Yazdi came to 
Cairo in 889/1484 to discuss al-Suyüti's Ham' 
ai-hawaàm' (p. 50). 

The most controversial claims of al-Suyüti 
were that he was the mujaddid (see 1t, section 
19), the restorer, believed to appear at the 
turn of every century to accomplish a religious 
revival, and that he was the only mujtahid 
(see 1r, section 18) of his time, to proclaim the 
truth and to deliver his contemporaries from 
error. Sartein carefully examines both these 
claims and concludes that if itthad is defined 
as the exercise of reason and choice then there 
was some logic in his claim, pious Shifi‘i that 
he was, on p. 67. ‘If, therefore, one accepts 
the definition of ijtihdd as the exercise of 
reason and choice, even if within the bounds 
of a particular school of law, al-Suyüti must 
be considered justified in claiming to be a 
mujtahid. He never claims to have founded 
& new system of law; he states that he has 
used al-Shafi‘l’s method of ijtthad in deducing 
opinions, and that in giving fatwas he never 
deviated from the Shàafi'ite school.’ 

In respect of his role as a mujaddid she 
likewise argues a case (p. 71) that at least 
some of his pompous assumptions were not 
wholly baseless. ‘It is probable that sub- 
sequent generations have derived far greater 
profit from al-Suyiti’s many works than from 
the works of any other soholar who died at the 
beginning of the tenth century. But he was 
most certainly not recognized as mujaddid by 
his contemporaries, who found his conceit 
intolerable, even in an age in which self- 
praise was not unusual.’ 

The concept of the mujaddid was to stimulate 
heated debate and discord in parts of Africa 
and Asia at a later date, and it seems almost 
apt that the mutually cantankerous duo, 
al-Suyüti and al-Maghili, should have provided 
much argument for a topic which at times was 
hard to resolve. 

Vol. m is the Arabic biographical texts 
accompanied by appendixes, also in Arabio, 
about the studies and masmi‘dt of al-Suyuti, 
textual amendments, critical commentary, 
and comprehensive indexes of proper names, 
works by al-Suyüti, and toponyms. The two 
volumes may be purchased separately, but 
non-Arabists who buy Vol. 1 should be fore- 
warned that pp. 142-217 are solely concerned 
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with description of the manuscripts used in 
editing the text and with explanatory notes 
on the latter. The Arabio text is constructed 
from the sixteenth-seventeenth-century im- 
perfect and incomplete Tübingen manuscript 
of the autobiography and the eighteenth- 
century: Bahjat al-‘abidin by ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Shadhili in the Chester Beatty Library. In 
I, 147, Sartain explains how she has trans- 
planted material from this into her text. ‘ At 
the beginning of chapter one, al-Shadhili 
describes al-Suyüti's autobiography, al-Tahad- 
duth bini mat allah, and says that he will 
quote some extracts from it. Chapter one 
of his biography consists almost entirely of 
these quotations from al- Tahadduth, which are 
sometimes very full, and at other times little 
more than chapter headings. The information 
given here is sufficient to enable us to recon- 
struct the contents of the autobiography. In 
the edited text of the Tübingen MS of the 
autobiography, I have indicated any textual 
variants which are found in the passages 
quoted by al-Shadhili from the autobiography.’ 

Her third source is a seventeenth-century 
copy of the T'arjamat al-Suyutt by Shams 
al-Din al-Dàwüdi also from Tubingen (see 
I, 149). ‘I am not certain to what extent the 
final chapters of al-Dawidi’s work follow the 
autobiography, because the Tiibingen MS is 
incomplete at the end, and al-Shadhilt quotes 
only the chapter headings of the last part of 
the autobiography.’ 

The contents of the manuscripts used are 
given in I, 150-2. Readers need have no fear 
that the three manuscripts cannot be indivi- 
dually located in the Arabic text, since letters 
and signs are used throughout in her critical 
apparatus and marginal comments in rr, 
252-93. 

The text is in the main very cleanly printed, 
but purchasers should note that there is some 
variation in the quality of the printing. In my 
review copy, for example, pp. 191, 198, 205, 
207, 218, 228, 230, and 234 have a faint Arabic 
text, particularly at the foot of p. 198. On 
p. 381 of the index the locality spelt iLa is 


cut in two and can only be deduced by 
reference to the passage where it appears in 
the text. Other copies may not have these 
minor printing faults. There are good biblio- 
graphies and the indexing is of a high standard. 

This study is an important contribution to 
Arabic scholarship. Its interest is enhanced 
by Sartain’s lucid and pleasing style. She has 
obviously enjoyed writing about the indivi- 
dualist she encountered as her research pro- 
gressed, and there is much to fascinate the 
reader in the Arabic text amplified by explana- 
tory notes. Any serious student of life in 
Mamlük Egypt will need a copy of the set for 
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S. Morem (ed. and tr): Al-Jabarti’s 
chronicle of the first seven months of 
the French occupation of Egypt, 
Muharram-Rajab 1213, 15 June- 
December 1798. Tartkh muddat al- 
Faransis bi-Migr. xiv, 131, 116, [3] pp., 
16 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975. 
Guilders 64. 


Dr. Moreh has edited and translated with 
exemplary care a MS in Leiden University 
Library which he considers to be the earliest 
of al-Jabarti’s works and a holograph. The 
introduction presents his arguments with 
clarity and concision. It includes an analysis 
of the grammatical, syntactical, and lexico- 
graphical peculiarities of the text which will 
interest anyone concerned with the history of 
the colloquial language in Egypt. Moreh also 
examines thoroughly the relationship between 
this book, the Mazhar al-tagdis, and the 
‘Ajav’ib al-athar. His conclusion is that the 
Mudda was written ‘under the strong ım- 
fluence of the events of the French occupation ’, 
probably in 1798, that the Mazhar was com- 
pleted by December 1801 ‘ with some urgency 
in order to clear himself of the accusation of 
co-operation with the French’, and that the 
first three volumes of the ‘Aja’ib were written 
in 1805-6. He is convinced that the copies of 
these two histories in Cambridge University 
Library are also holographs. The printed 
editions of al-Jabarti at present available are 
unsatisfactory. It is essential that anyone 
attempting to ameliorate them should take 
account of Moreh's researches, and it is to be 
hoped that he will be persuaded to undertake 
the task himself. 

The volume has been carefully printed and 
well produced. The translation and the Arabio 
text have been separately and adequately 
indexed. Most of the plates illustrate the 
manuscripts whose stemmata are discussed in 
the introduction. Misprints are rare, but for 
dhayabiyya (p. 48) read dhahabiyya. An index 
reference to Magallon (p. 129) should be to 
p. 58, not 56. 

The Mudda is here shown to embody an 
unrevised record of its author’s impressions of 
the occupation written while the French were 
still in control. As such it is of considerable 
interest to all students of Arabic literary and 
cultural history, even though they may not 
agree with Moreh in calling al-Jabarti ‘ this 
greatest of Arab historians’ (p. xi). It will 
also be of interest to historians of France in 
the Napoleonic period. The editor has supplied 
some useful notes but he has wisely not 
attempted to make a detailed comparison of 
the narrative with the voluminous French 
sources. He has, however, enabled readers 
with no knowledge of Arabic to do this. It 
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would have been easier if a map had been 
provided and if equivalents of Hijri dates had 
always been inserted in the translation. Some 
readers may not realize that ‘Saqiz’ (p. 106) 
refers to Chios. 

One suggestion may be made. A passage 
on pp. 62-3 of the Arabic text (pp. 88-9 of the 
translation) relates to a Maghribi called 
‘Abdallah, described as ‘a human devil who 
would murder his victim and join his funeral 
procession afterwards’. He was an agent of 
Murad Bey, the Mamlik commander, accom- 
panied him when he retreated southwards, and 
then returned to Cairo, ostensibly to seek a 
safe-conduct for Murad but in fact as a spy. 
He went back to Murad with someone whom 
al-Jabarti calls ‘ Rashittuh al-Afranji’ who 
later returned without ‘Abdallah. The name, 
which occurs twice, is rendered * Rachiteau (?) 
the Frenchman’. He must surely be Rosetti, 
whom La Jonquiére describes as 'l'ancien 
consul impérial . . . qui résidait depuis plusieurs 
années en Égypte et avait entretenu d'assez 
bonnes relations avec Mourad’. He was sent 
by Bonaparte to Murad with the draft of an 
' agreement which, according to the same 
authority, he rejected because he had learnt of 
Nelson’s victory at Abi Qir (C. de La Jon- 
quiére, L'expédition d' Égypte, xx, 345, 414). 


C. F. BECEINGHAM 


Fuat Sgzarw: Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums. Bd. 11. Poesie bis ca. 
430 H. xi, 808 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1975. Guilders 225. 


Words ean hardly be found to express 
adequately one's admiration for this major 
work on the history of some five centuries of 
Arabic verse, an immense labour, yet only a 
single volume in a series, supplied with indexes 
easy to use, and employing abbreviations 
readily comprehensible. Arabists owe Sezgin 
a great debt of gratitude not only for under- 
taking such & task, but for his excellent 
execution of it. While this volume will mainly 
be used for bibliographical reference, it is far 
more than a bibliography, but truly a historical 
survey as its title implies. The arrangement 
and classification alone are indicative of the 
author’s erudition and his ability to span one 
of the most extensive fields of Arabic literary 
activity. Naturally Sezgin owes something to 
the pioneer work of his precursor Carl Brockel- 
mann in the method of classification, but he 
develops a more extensive range of categories 
and sub-categories—this indeed is necessitated 
by the tremendous growth of researches into 
Arabic poetry that has taken place since the 
day of Brockelmann. One also forms the 
impression that it has been possible to achieve 
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a higher degree of accuracy than in the latter’s 
Geschichte, invaluable as it has been to us 
notwithstanding—but such an impression can 
of course only be confirmed through using the 
book. Nor does this 1n any sense detract from 
Brockelmann’s own achievement. 

The introduction opens with an account of 
research into Arabic poetry, commencing with 
the Leiden scholar Golius in the first half of 
the seventeenth century and coming up to the 
late Professor Blachére. It then treats of the 
origins and the question of authenticity. 
A large section covers the sources for Arabic 
verse. in the tribal d$wüns, the anthologies, 
and the various classes of adab-literature. The 
sources for biography are also described. 
A separate section deals with prosodic theory. 
The poets themselves take up some 600 pp. 
Like the previous volumes of the series, the 
arrangement of each entry follows the Brockel- 
mann pattern as improved by Sezgin in 
respect of layout and presentation. No known 
poet appears to have escaped Sezgin’s atten- 
tion. In his relatively short but comprehensive 
Literaturverzeichnis he has so ransacked the 
sources that it seems he has included the 
obscurest poet of whose utterances only a few 
lines are known to survive, and even poets 
known by citation alone—each placed in the 
context in which he belongs. One curious item 
in the Literaturverzeichnis is the inclusion of 
the rather bad Zolondek edition of Di‘bil b. 
‘Ali (reviewed in BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 
349-50) alongside such noted works of scholar- 
ship as Guidi's Indices, Hartmann’s Muwassah, 
and other sources of similar calibre. In 
general, however, Sezgin does not attempt a 
critical survey of the relative quality of modern 
research works—which would have added 
immensely to his labours and the size of the 
volume. His inclusion of all the known poets 
of the period will certainly save research into 
the indexes to many a large literary source for 
chance references to individual poets, cele- 
brated or obscure. 

While the classification of poets is broadly 
along geographical lines, there are such 
divisions or categories as poetic families in 
Iraq (p. 603), diwans of philologist poets, katzb 
poets, fugaha’ poets in Spain (p. 703), etc., an 
interesting and significant development beyond 
Brockelmann. 

Turning over the pages of this splendid 
volume, it would seem that Sezgin has not 
attempted the well.nigh impossible task of 
trying to list pirated reprints of standard 
editions of texts that have appeared in the 
West, an activity from which the E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Series has suffered; many of 
these reprints emanate from Iran. To list 
them would in fact add nothing of substance 
to the book. 
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Since it is beyond the power of any literary 
historian bibliographer to be absolutely com- 
prehensive perhaps the addition of the 
following minor details may be offered. 

p. 175: add to the notice on Laqit, M. A. 
Mu‘id Khan, A critical edition of Diwan of 
Laqit ibn Ya' mur, Beirut, 1971. 

p.499: a University of London Ph.D. 
thesis, A. M. Hassan, The poetry of Kushajim, 
1973, may be noted. ; 

p. 647: the writer saw in Kabul an edition 
of the Diwan al-Shāfi‘ī some years earlier than 
the 1971 edition mentioned here. 

p.050: the page references to Hamdani, 
Iklil, 1, pp. 49-56, * Qasidat al-jar’, seem to be 
incorrect. 

p. 669: ‘Iwad al-Karim, the reviewer's 
former student, should read ‘Awad al-Karim. 


E. B, SERJEANT 


M. H. BAKALLA: Bibliography of Arabic 
linguistics. xxxvi, 300, 8, [8] pp. 
London: Mansell, 1975. £13.95. 


À principal criticism of this book is that, 
apart from the primary division into works in 
European and those in Oriental languages, all 
the entries are arranged in one author- 
alphabetical series. The ‘general subject 
index’ provided is virtually useless, because 
of the enormous number of references under 
each heading. Even if one counts a block of 
contiguous entry-numbers as one reference, 
the heading * Phonetics/Phonology ° yields 172 
references covering 14 lines closely packed 
with numbers; and some of the other headings 
have even lengthier lists of references. Such 
an index is quite impractical for use, and the 
reader's convenience would have been im- 
measurably better served by an arrangement 
of the material under those subject headings 
and the provision of an author index. Fortu- 
nately, however, the inconvenience of the 
arrangement adopted is somewhat mitigated 
by the provision of an ‘analytical subject 
index ’ which, under such headings as ‘ phone- 
tic emphasis ' and ' labialization ’, has manage- 
able numbers of references. 

Bakalla tells us in his introduction that he 
had originally planned to cover only the period 
since 1967, but then decided to add ‘ certain’ 
earlier works. The only indication of how 
those were selected is the observation (p. xxii) 
that ‘ None of the entries in Sobelman’s and 
Prochazka’s bibliographies is repeated here 
unless it [stc, presumably meaning the repeated 
entry !] contains new or additional informa- 
tion’. This is cold comfort for the reader, in 
view of what is said on p. xvii, that those two 
works ‘ were published in limited editions and 
are therefore not easily accessible’. For any- 
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one simply using the present volume, the 
coverage of the pre-1968 period seems dis- 
tinctly haphazard. For instance, Gairdner’s 
Phonetics of Arabic (1925) is accorded favour- 
able mention in the introduction, but has no 
entry in the bibliography. O. Blau’s Altara- 
bische Sprachstudien (1871) is listed, but 
Noldeke has only one entry, namely Das 
klassische Arabisch und die arabischen Dialekte 
(1904), while all his other works, including the 
very important Zur Grammatik des klassischen 
Arabisch (1897, reprinted 1963), are omitted. 
Since incomplete bibliographies can be very 
misleading, one feels that Bakalla would have 
done better to adhere to some strictly pre- 
scribed starting date. 

For the six years 1968—73 (1974 is repre- 
sented by only & handful of entries, and most 
of the publications of that year are lacking), 
the coverage seems to be pretty complete. 
A comparison with the 1972 volume of the 
Bibliographie Linguistique under the headings 
‘Phonetics’, ‘Grammar’, and ‘ History’, 
with 36 entries in the BL, reveals only two 
items (11235, 11240) not listed by Bakalla, 
plus three others (discussed below) where the 
propriety of inclusion might be questioned. 
A comparison with the Index Islamicus yields 
roughly similar results. - 

Bakalla’s work can therefore be said to have 
some very solid advantages. Few individual 
scholars could afford to invest in the Biblio- 
graphie Linguistique, in which of course only a 
tiny proportion of the space is devoted to 
Arabic materials; and it has not yet been 
cumulated, so that the materials in Bakalla 
would have to be looked for in a series of 
annual volumes. The Index lelamicus is 
cumulated at five-year intervals, but includes 
only articles and not full-length books, which 
the present publication does include. Pro- 
vided therefore that the limitations mentioned 
above with respect to the pre-1968 period are 
borne in mind, this work will certainly be a 
boon to those interested in Arabio linguistics. 

There is, however, one matter of principle 
which presents grave problems. It cannot be 
denied that pre-Islamic inscriptions have a 
relevance for Arabic linguistics ; yet practically 
all the literature of that subject is slanted 
preponderantly towards archaeological aspects, 
with only minor attention to linguistics. 
A typical example is my own note (not listed 
by Bakalla) on ‘A Safaitic hunting scene’, 
BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1954, 592, which is primarily 
devoted to an interpretation of a rock drawing, 
but has an appended note suggesting that 
abib, known in Hebrew and Ge'ez, existed in 
early Arabian dialects in the sense of ‘ grazing 
land’. Is it really worth while for a biblio- 
grapher handling the whole field of ‘ Arabic ’ 
in its usual connotation, to attempt to embrace 
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also this highly specialized field ? Bakalla has 
not excluded it completely, since he does list 
at least two items lying within it, his entries 
706 and 782; but his coverage here is very 
incomplete indeed. Even a major work like 
Caskel’s Lihyan und Lihyanisch (1954), which 
is withal preponderantly linguistic and has a 
general account of Lihyani grammar, is 
omitted; and three entries in the 1972 
Bibliographie Linguistique (11237, 11239, 
11243), dealing with inscriptions, are also 
lacking. I fear that this work cannot be 
profitably used by pre-Islamic epigraphists. 

Misprints are relatively few and usually 
easily detectable. But attention may be drawn 
to entry 1107, where for ‘format’ read. 
‘formant’; and the slightly comical ‘ Altar- 
arabische ' in entry 271. 


A. F. L. BEESTON 


TARIF Knarri: Islamic historiography: 
the histories of Mas*udt. xxvii, 180 pp. 
Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1975. $15. 


From Orosius to Sir Walter Ralegh universal 
history has found narrators and interpreters in 
Western Christendom; indeed the genre has 
long survived the age of faith, as the works of 
H. G. Wells and Arnold Toynbee, each in its 
own way, bear witness, The writing of 
universal history was as extensively practised 
in Islam, and there are some similarities 
between the traditional Muslim and Christian 
world-histories. Both are expositions of pro- 
vidential history, serving to justify the ways 
of God to man, and culminating in a record of 
the holy community, the object of salvation, 
the Christian Church or the Muslim Umma. 
On the whole, however, modern scholars have 
not shown much interest in the views of the 
historical process held by the Muslim chroni- 
clers, apart from that explicitly and elaborately 
set forth in the Mugaddima of Ibn Khaldin. 
The basic and essential work by Franz 
Rosenthal, now nearly a quarter of a century 
old, is as its title declares, A history of Muslim 
historiography, and is principally concerned 
with the forms and contents of historical 
writing. The contributors to part 1 (‘ Arabio, 
Persian and Turkish historiography to the 
12th/19th century ’) of Historians of the Middle 
East, edited by Bernard Lewis and the present 
reviewer in 1962, mainly deal with the develop- 
ment of historiography, the identification of 
sources, and the assessment of data. Only in 
part rv (‘General themes’) do three writers 
address themselves to more philosophical 
considerations. 

It is the great merit of Tarif Khalidi’s book 
that in it he offers, not an appreciation of 
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al-Mas'üdi as a source for later historians, but 
an investigation of his outlook and historio- 
graphical principles. For this purpose, he 
concentrates on those parts of Muràj al-dhahab 
which & modern historian would find least 
useful, dealing as they do with the ' ancient 
nations’ (where one can discern an ancestral 
link with the ‘ Four Monarchies °, a periodiza- 
tion of world history which endured from 
Daniel to Melanchthon) and the pre-Islamic 
Arabs. Here al-Mas'üdi was not writing 
history in the sense of ascertained and veri- 
fiable fact about the past, but seeking to 
reconcile diverse historical traditions with 
Qur’anic data; he is, that is to say, establish- 
ing an a priori critique, not devising a tech- 
nique of research. For him the authority of 
the Qur'án was absolute, as was that of the 
Bible for Ralegh, and it is interesting to see 
the affinity of these two minds separated by 
& continent and seven centuries. While 
admitting the ever-present possibility of divine 
intervention in history, al-Mas‘tdi’s preference, 
like Ralegh’s, is to seek for second causes; in 
Khalidi's words, *this acceptance of Divine 
agency did not obscure for Mas'üdi the need 
for scientific research and explanation ' (p. 44). 

In his study, Khalidi, with considerable 
insight, reveals al-Mas'üdi as a subtle historical 
thinker. Some of his passing remarks are 
valuable as challenging views which might 
seem obvious; for example, his comments on 
that discursiveness in adab (pp. 22-3), which 
influenced al-Mas'üdi's presentation, stimu- 
late fresh considerations on the structure of 
Arabic historical writing. His whole treatment 
of his subject makes the general point that to 
be understood a historian, particularly a 
universal historian, must be studied in his 
entirety, because only in this way will his 
philosophical assumptions and his canons of 
criticism be discovered. A current interest 
among historians of the Near and Middle East 
is the view traditionally held by its peoples of 
the semi-legendary pre-Islamic period ; to this, 
Ulrich Haarmann, amongst others, has recently 
contributed in his article, ‘ Altun Han und 
Čingiz Hàn bei den ägyptischen Mamluken’ 
(Der Islam, ut, 1, 1974, 1-36). It is a pleasure 
to welcome Tarif Khalidi's thoughtful and 
percipient work in this field. 

P. M. HOLT 


E. AsmroR: <A social and economic 
history of the Near East in the Middle 
Ages. 384 pp. London: Collins, 1976. 
£10. 

To attempt at the present time the writing 
of a social and economic history of the Near 

East ‘ meant for the general reader ’ is, as the 
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author admits in his preface, a hazardous 
undertaking. A comparable survey of Europe 
can draw on an extensive range of monographs, 
such as do not yet exist on most Near Eastern 
topics. But the problem is not simply that 
social and economic historians are few and 
late-comers to Near Eastern studies. There is 
the further difficulty that, at least down to the 
Ottoman, period, they rarely have at their 
disposal the kind of primary sources which for 
many parts of Europe are fortunately so 
abundant: state archives, manorial records, 
even the papers of individual merchants, for 
example. Inevitably, therefore, the historian 
of the Near East must rely for his data on 
literary sources, and particularly on Muslim 
chronicles. The defects and limitations of 
such sources are obvious. Ashtor comments 
briefly on them in his preface, observing that 
‘the old Oriental writers tell the story of the 
aristocracy: their books are focused on the 
courts of the princes and on the achievements 
of their armies’. He alludes in passing to 
some of the difficulties inherent in the sources, 
for example in his remarks on demographic 
changes on pp. 168, 303, and on the untrust- 
worthiness of certain geographical works on 
p..262. A full discussion of such fundamental 
problems of sources and methods would have 
been illuminsting and helpful to the general 
readership he has envisaged. He has indeed 
already produced an admirable essay in source- 
criticism in the preface to his magisterial 
Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l'orient 
médiéval (Paris, 1969)—would that the present 
work included something of the kind ! 

The most valuable parts of the book are 
based on Ashtor's findings in his earlier work. 
In the wider field of social history the presenta- 
tion is uneven. At times his frame of reference 
seems anachronistic. He writes on p. 69 of 
Abü Harb, the leader of & peasant revolt in 
227/841, * He posed as a religious leader, or 
perhaps as & prophet, as many other revolu- 
tionaries did in those times'. Similarly on 
p. 118 he concludes that the Zanj rising ‘ was 
a social revolt disguised as a religious move- 
ment’, and on p. 269 he speaks of ‘ the reli- 
gious ideology which in the middle ages dis- 
guised so many social revolutionary risings’. 
But one may ask whether this differentiation 
between the religious and social aspects of 
these movements (and the further assumption 
that religion was a pose or a disguise) are valid. 
The actors in these episodes were not men of 
secularized, post-Reformation, post-Enlighten- 
ment Europe, but people of a traditional 
society in which religion had not yet been 
reduced to a mere department of human life. 
One is reminded of the similar comments made 
by European writers about the Sudanese 
Mahdi, who committed the anachronism of 
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leading a traditional movement of revolt in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Sometimes the terminology employed is not 
entirely appropriate. On several occasions 
(e.g. pp. 258, 316) ‘fallow’ is used where 
‘waste’ would be better. On p. 177 the 
Buyids are styled condottieri. Here Ashtor 
follows Cahen (in ÆI, second ed., 1, 1350) but 
is the term technically accurate ? Were they 
leaders of mercenaries under contract (condotta) 
to a paymaster ? An important issue is raised 
by the author’s use of ‘fief’ as equivalent 
to igia*, and ‘feudalism’ as descriptive of 
the social structure of the Near East from 
Buyid times onwards. The differences between 
‘ Oriental feudalism ’ and * Western feudalism ? 
are in fact indicated on pp..181-2, where ths 
author states expressly that ‘The origins of 
the two systems were indeed completely 
different, and this basic difference had a 
decisive influence on their later development’. 
Nevertheless, one remains uneasy at the usage, 
which can be misleading. 

Two final comments concern form rather 
than substance. Although the notes (assembled 
on pp. 335-72) are exclusively devoted to the 
documentation of the text, there is no biblio- 
graphy as such. The provision of one would 
have been of considerable service to the reader. 
Secondly, presumably at the suggestion of the 
publisher, the transcription of proper names 
and Arabic terms follows an uncouth system. 
Not only is the clumsy and unnecessary digraph 
dj used for jim, but (following a bad recent 
practice of some American publishers) no 
distinction is made between the emphatic and 
the ordinary consonants, while hamza and ‘ayn 
pass unrecorded. The result is sometimes 
ludicrous—we learn on p. 149 that small 
traders were called baa. In: all seriousness 
though, this is a blemish on a scholarly work, 
and does nothing to help the general reader. 


P. M. HOLT 


Maurice LOMBARD: Études d'économie 
médiévale. 1. Les métaux dans U Ancien 
Monde du v* au xi? siècle. (Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 
bonne. Sixième Section: -Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Centre de 
Recherehes Historiques. Civilisations 
et Sociétés 38.) 295 pp., 5 maps. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1974. 
Fr. 54. 


When I was first given to read as an under- 


graduate an offprint of Maurice Lombard's 


*L'or musulman du vi? &u xi? siècle’ fram 
Annales ESC, 11, 1947, it opened up a whale 
subject in an astonishing way, showing what 
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tremendous sense might be made of the dusty 
details of medieval trafficking. I was unaware 
at the time that I was looking at a product of 
the structuralist approach to history for which 
the periodical in which it appeared has stood. 
But I do remember the comment of my 
supervisor, that the author of the article 
would never write a book on the subject. 
Here now, almost 30 years after the article, 
after indeed the death of Lombard, is a book 
in which ‘ Muslim gold’ takes its place along 
with Muslim iron in an equally arresting 
synopsis. We are entitled to ask how far the 
broad sketch of ‘ L’or musulman’ has been 
developed and substantiated m the way it 
deserves. 

The task has been attempted on a grand 
scale. The survey covers the whole of the 
Old World from the fifth to the eleventh 
century. The mining regions and the evolution 
of their production, the diffusion of metallurgi- 
cal techniques, the manufacturing centres, and 
the patterns of trade, are all described in 
preparation for the argument, that the im- 
balances of production and manufacture under 
the Late Roman Empire were resolved by the 
Muslim conquests and the creation of the 
Islamic world. This, though short of metals 
and the fuel with which to smelt them, never- 
theless contrived to organize the world supply 
by the strength of its demand and the ex- 
cellence of its techniques. The 'synthése 
musulmane ’ constituted an important ' étape 
dans la conquéte minerale ’. 

It may well be true. The book contains 
some fascinating accounts of techniques, the 
making of crucible steel, for example, or the 
forging of a Frankish sword. Other equally 
interesting processes, of bronze and brass, for 
example, are omitted, perhaps because of 
space, perhaps because the literature is in- 
adequate. If there is error, it is partly because 
of this, or because the author’s reading is not 
quite up to date; books and articles cited on 
East Africa, for example, are never later than 
1961. In the case of West Africa the Peuls, of 
Semitic origin, coming from South Arabia 
along the savannah belt, provide the first 
dynasty of Ghana before the Hijra, to be 
replaced by the Soninke at a later date. If 
there is a tendency, it is this, to take such 
speculation to support the most definite 
possible view. The figures in the text, still 
more the five handsome folding maps at the 
end, are distinguished by confident black 
arrows which give a solid reality to what must 
often be doubtful or inaccurate. The Hast 
African coast, for example, from the eighth to 
the eleventh century, draws gold not only 
from Monomotapa [sic], but from still further 
south, and from the interlacustrine region. 

The bold description easily becomes the bold 
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interpretation. The author disclaims the in- 
tention to reduce the history of civilization to 
the history of metals, but comes very near to 
doing so. One striking feature of ‘D'or 
musulman ? has disappeared, the theory of the 
circuit whereby precious metals lost by Europe 
to the East returned up the rivers of Russia 
to the Baltic to start their journey all over 
again. But the argument is stil strongly 
bullionist and monetarist; the supply of 
precious metals determines the level of 
economie activity. Politics likewise turn on 
them. The history of North Africa is a 
struggle for control of the northern terminals 
of the trans-Saharan gold trade. First Tahart 
has them all; then the Fütimids and the 
Spanish Umayyads quarrel over them. Finally 
the Banü Hilàl cut the routes to the east. 
When it comes to iron and steel, the Arabs 
conquer by the excellence of their Indian 
swords, having been provoked by the hold of 
Persia and Byzantium over the northern and 
southern terminals of the trade route through 
the Hijaz. The Romans, on the other hand, 
decline and fall for want of the stuff, their 
eastern mines worked out, their western mines 
not worked, their armies without armour in 
the face of the mailed cavalry of Persia, Central 
Asia, and eastern Europe. 

There is no doubt that in developing his 
subjeot in this way, Lombard has performed 
an important service. He has read extremely 
widely; he has methodically composed a 
classified bibliography in accordance with the 
schematic approach of the text; and on that 
basis has produced a striking synthesis. 
Attention has been drawn to a salient feature 
of civilization which is too often taken for 
granted and ignored. Despite the inevitable 
reservations about his information, and his 
conclusions, which will be manifold as -each 
specialist grapples with his particular piece of 
the elephant, one has the feeling, moreover, 
that the beast is there, that he has got its 
picture straight, that all the black arrows 
writhing over three continents are in principle 
correct. It is simply that it will take a great 
deal more work to establish what is implied, 
economically, socially, and politically. Em fin 
de compte, we are back with * L'or musulman ’, 
the article on the grand scale. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


Truman NAGEL: Studien zum Minder- 
heitenproblemimIslam. 2. Rechtleitung 
und, Kalifat. Versuch über eine Grund- 
frage der islamischen Geschichte. (Bon- 
ner Orientalistische Studien, Neue 
Serie, Bd. 27/2.) [i] 522 pp. Bonn: 
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Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Semi- 
nars der Universitat, 1975. 


The subject of this book is the history of 
different ideas about the legitimate source of 
authority in the Muslim community and the 
attitude of the caliphs towards them down to 
the middle.of the third/ninth century. Begin- 
ning with the proposition that the death of the 
Prophet ended the period in which religious 
and legal problems could be answered directly 
by divine revelation, Nagel suggests that three 
Ersatzinstitutionen arose as possible authorities 
for the legal and religious direction of the 
Community: the Qur'àn, the Sunna, and the 
imamate. The three main streams of Islam 
(Kharijis, Sunnis, and Shi'is) are each charac- 
terized by the particular Hrsalzinstitutton to 
which they gave priority. Apart from 
‘Umar II, the Umayyad caliphs are seen as 
ruling with little reference to these substitutes 
for the prophetic office, and it is not until the 
advent of the ‘Abbasids that the caliphs made 
any consistent attempt to recognize one or 
more of them as at least the nominal arbiter 
in religious and legal matters. Nagel traces 
the relationship between the caliphate and the 
adherents of the three possible sources of 
authority down to the time of al-Mutawakkil 
when the compromise was made which was 
thenceforth to determine the position of the 
caliphate in Sunni Islam: the caliph recog- 
nizes the priority of the Sunna over the other 
institutions and the adherents of the Sunna 
accept the caliphate as the symbol of the 
unity of the Community. In effect, however, 
this marks the end of the claims of the 
caliphate to be the sole, uncontested source of 
authority in the Community over and above 
the Hreatzinstitutionen. 

Nagel’s selection of this theme for discussion 
is to be welcomed. The book is intended to 
provide material for a better understanding 
of the terms ‘ orthodoxy’ and ‘ heterodoxy ' 
in a Muslim context, but the question oz 
authority is also important for & comparison 
of Islam with other religious traditions. How- 
ever, Nagel does not use the ideas about 
sources of authority in Islam simply to analyse 
the relationship of the three main forms of 
Islam; he provides a fairly detailed account 
of the first two and a half centuries of Islam 
and in the course of it discusses the origin of 
the various ideas about authority and of the 
caliphate in terms which seem to accept too 
readily the viewpoint of Islam at a fairly late 
stage in its development. 

For example, Nagel accepts without question 
the tradition that the text of the Qur'àn was 
established by the caliph ‘Uthman, and he 
refers to ideas about the Qur'àn as a source of 
authority as an important element in tho 
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events of the first Civil War. But it could be 
argued that the traditions about the fixing of 
the Qur'àn text which Nagel summarizes and 
harmonizes should be read as contradictory 
variants rather than complementary frag- 
ments, and in any case the oldest traditions 
about the first Civil War usually refer to 
Kitab Allah or al- Mushaf rather than al-Qur'àn. 
To assume that these are simply different 
ways of referring to the Qur’an may be to 
adopt what could be seen as the harmonization 
of relatively late sources. Again, it is im- 
portant for Nagel's thesis that the divine 
&uthority of the ruler should have ceased with 
the death of the Prophet, and he accepts the 
traditional view that the title Khalifa originally 
signified Successor of the Messenger of God 
(Khalifa Rasül Allah) in a political sense only. 
The Umayyads, however, used the title 
Khalifa in the sense of Deputy of God (Khalifat 
Allah), and this usage is rather difficult to 
reconcile with the theory that Khalifa means 
‘successor’. In addition there is quite a lot 
of early evidence (papyri, inscriptions, the 
Qur’dn) which uses the word khalifa in the 
sense of ‘deputy’ or ‘ vicegerent’, so that 
again it seems possible to question the tradi- 
tional explanation of the title Khalifa for the 
ruler of the Islamic state. : 

Furthermore, it might be asked whether it is 
necessary to explain the three possible sources 
of authority as substitutes for the prophetic 
office. The conflicts within Judaism about the 
relative authority of Torah, oral law, and 
priesthood do not seem fundamentally different 
from the disputes within Islam which are 
discussed in this book. Some of the informa- 
tion in the sources about the positions of the 
various parties involved in the first Civil War 
indicates a dispute about the relative authority 
of Scripture and men expressed in terms so 
close to those used in Judaism that it seems 
possible that the specifically Muslim details 
are the result of the harmonizing work of later 
editors and compilers. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to regard Qur'an, Sunna, and 
imamate as Ersaizinslilulionen in the sense in 
which Nagel uses that term. 

Considerations such as these suggest that 
this work is more valuable for its attempt to 
raise the question of authority in Islam than 
for the specific details about the origins and 
development of Islam which it provides. 


G. R. HAWTING 


ANGELIKA HARTMANN : An-Nagir li- Din 
Allah (1180-1225): Politik, Religion, 
Kultur in der späten 'Abbasidenzeit. 
(Studien zur Sprache, Geschichte und 
Kultur des islamischen Orients, Neue 
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Folge, Bd. 8.) xvi, 364 pp., 4 maps 
+ errata sheet. Berlin, New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1975. DM 220. 


It is sobering to be reminded that despite 
considerable changes, indeed revolutions, in 
historical method, style, and fashion, mono- 
graphs treating major figures of the past (for 
contemporary history the style is still fashion- 
able) continue to appear. They may even be 
thought by some to serve & purpose: certainly 
there can remain, after Dr. Hartmann’s study, 
very few unanswered questions about the 
historical personality of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Nasir li-Din Allah. After a long and very 
detailed tabulation of the sources for that 
ruler’s life and times, the author divides her 
material into 10 chapters dealing with the 
following subjects: foreign policy (pp. 69-91), 
futuwwa (pp. 92-108), khilafa (pp. 109-22), 
contemporary views of Nasir (pp. 123-35), 
Shit tendencies (pp. 136-72), Sunni relations 
(pp. 173-97), patron of scholarship (pp. 198- 
205), own role as scholar (pp. 206-32), Süfi 
tendencies (al-Suhrawardi) (pp. 233-54), and 
opposition to Greek philosophy (pp. 255-02). 
Thus the body of the work. There is & series 
of appendixes (pp. 273-302) consisting entirely 
of names of important people, arranged in 
factions or according to rank or office or com- 
mission. From the point of view of dramatis 
personae, this is a truly exhaustive study. If 
one had ever dared suppose that history was 
not made (exclusively) by men, or that the 
half-century prior to the Mongol invasion of 
the Middle East exhibited the inevitable con- 
sequences of a fundamental cleavage in 
Islamic society, those hypotheses and the 
position from which they are made must be 
abandoned for an explanation of ‘ events’ re- 
lated to motives and personalities (not causes 
and destinies). 

The method employed here reflects of course 
the nature of the source materials, that is, the 
Opinionated gossip of ohroniclers and the 
doctrinaire prejudices of biographers. An 
example is the description of official and public 
assaults on men suspected of interest in 
philosophy or vaguely (even maliciously) 
accused of being ‘ freethinkers ’ (pp. 255-62) ; 
another would be the quite extraordinary 
personal role played by al-Suhrawardi in 
bringing about official recognition of Süfism 
(pp. 233-54). Even the reason adduced 
(pp. 262-3) for al-Suhrawardi’s failure to 
attack the Batiniyya in his Kashf al-fada ib 
al-yundniyya, viz. the fact that the Isma‘iliyya 
at Alamut had become Sunni, might be thought 
evidence of the kind of thinking which reduces 
causality to coincidence, even caprice. Now, 
in my opinion, neither was the power of the 
caliph so absolute nor the élite so well en- 
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trenched that popular sentiment and tradi- 
tional loyalties could be easily and wilfully 
manipulated. The author is not unaware of 
this possibility and, in her description of the 
caliph’s ‘Shi‘i tendencies’, refers (rather 
casually) three times to the fact that half the 
population of Baghdad was Shi'1 (pp. 153, 172, 
268). Again, acknowledgement of the per- 
sistent ‘ayydriin (p. 107), despite formal 
reorganization of the futuwwa orders, indicates 
at least implicit recognition of & social force 
untouched by caliphal decrees. What the 
caliph al-Nasir appears in fact to have done, 
was to identify himself for a time with popular 
Islam (in several forms: Shi‘ism, Süfism, 
futuwwa) and thus to have survived, even, in 
the eyes of some contemporary observers, to 
have become an emblem of those forces. But 
of enduring institutional reform or of a 
structural extension of the khilafa, it seems to 
me there can be found little evidence. Those 
elements of Islamie society which did surface 
some time after the Mongol conquest did not 
include the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 

There is a wealth of interesting material in 
this study and if in the hands of a sociologist 
or even a Hegelian it might not produce a 
narrative history, it could serve at least to 
explain what happened. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


RicHARD W. BunLriET: The camel and 
the wheel. xv, 327 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1975. $16, £8.80. 


Undoubtedly the best of this book lies in the 
ilustrations that document it; these seem to 
cover all periods and countries, though con- 
centrating on the Islamic territories of the 
Middle East. An important group of these has 
been taken straight from Walter Dostal's Die 
Beduinen in Südarabien upon which the author 
relies to a great extent in discussing the camel 
saddle. Mr. Bulliet’s bibliography ranges 
widely and he is evidently well informed on 
camel history, yet, despite the impressive array 
of sources and illustration, he somehow is not 
always very convincing. Perhaps, too, he is 
not always sufficiently critical of his sources 
though this in part must be attributed to his 
wide coverage of his subject. 

The account, early in the book (pp. 21-3), 
of how, for economic reasons, the camel replaced 
wheeled transport in certain Middle Eastern 
countries is attractive and the estimates of the 
comparative costs of the ox-waggon and 
baggage camel plausible—the camel being far 
cheaper and more convenient. In connexion 
with his discussion of the introduction of 
wheeled transport drawn by animal power in 
southern Arabia in recent times let it be said 
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that in Aden and San‘a’ carts drawn by camels 
or mules (of donkeys, I am not certain) are 
called by the Indian name of gari/güri—which 
seems to point to their provenance. 

Coming to the question of camel harness, 
Bulliet says, * The three basic ways to obviate 
the hump difficulty are, and always have 
been, to place the weight directly over the 
shoulders in front of the hump, to place it 
directly over the haunches behind the hump, 
or to attach it to a framework that bears 
upon the animal’s rib-cage on either side of 
the hump’. He favours Dostal’s theory that 
the earliest solution is behind the hump. 
Dostal shows clearly two types of saddle, one 
& primitive type holding a sort of cushion for 
the rider behind the hump, and the other 
where the third solution supra is adopted, and 
which the reviewer has the impression is most 
generally used in Arabia. It is however 
speculative, to say the least, to call these two 
types South and North Arabian respectively. 
It has first to be proven that the special area 
of the South (mainly Mahrah in culture) 
studied by Dostal is the original source of 
domestication of the animal rather than, say, 
Najd, though, if size has anything to do with 
it, the Mahri camel is distinctly smaller than 
the large camels ridden in many other parts of 
the Arabian Peninsula and so presumably 
easier to handle. On p. 72 the so-called * South 
" Arabian’ saddle illustrated is similar to that 
used for transporting goods on donkeys at the 
present day, as is Abb. 3 of Dostal’s study; 
it might be, probably could be, shown that 
this donkey harness is an object of great 
antiquity. The donkey was domesticated, it 
seems, long before the camel, and as the rider 
sits on its rump, it might be argued equally 
well that the ‘South Arabian’ saddle is an 
adaptation of the donkey harness combined 
with the riding position on the rump! In 
Hadramawt too, as in other countries, one has 
to recall that it is often the donkey that leads 
a string of camels. Bulliet has, however, given 
the humble donkey no consideration and has 
little to say about the mule though this was 
the riding animal both of the Prophet and of 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib, at least on many occasions. 

The author considers that the incense trade 
gave the impetus to the people of northern 
Arabia to adopt the camel into their herding, 
but such & notion is entirely fanciful, and no 
evidence is adduced to support it; there 
probably is not any. It is a pity that clouds of 
incense continue still to bemuse writers on 
Arabian trading. 

Bulliet is poor in his Arabic material; the 
meagre vocabularies on pp. 144 and 205 tell us 
practically nothing, but a study of al-Asma‘T’s 
Kitab al-ibil which has long been available in 
Haffner's edition, might yield results of some 
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significance. Shadad (Gloss. dat., shidad) is not 
to be associated with shadid meaning ‘ hard 
or firm’, but with shadda ‘ to bind or tie’, as 
anyone who has ridden a camel or donkey 
could affirm, and the reviewer seems to recall 
that he has also heard the word shadd used to 
mean à donkey’s harness. In any event the 
word has nothing to do with fighting on camel- 
back, and this part of Bulliet’s thesis is not 
tenable. The Rasülid al-Malik al-Mujahid, 
author of al-Aqwal al-kafiyah, still in MS, 
composed in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, states, in his section on camels, that 
al-shadd means al-hizam ‘ the girth’. He adds 
that al-bifjan is the saddle (rakl) upon which 
the hawdaj or howdah is bound (yushadd). 
Qatab, he says, is a rahl which has wood in it, 
but nowadays it is called khayy (other sources 
khay’); the rahl itself has no wood. An 
illustration of the £hay' is provided by Land- 
berg in his Datinah volume, p. 562, but Dostal 
himself does not appear to have used this 
volume. Bulliet alludes to ghabit as a more 
homely version of the riding saddle, but 
according to al-Malik al-Mujahid it is the rai 
to which the hawdaj is tied (yushadd ‘alai-ht). 
Imra’u 'l-Qais mentions the ghabi} about the 
sixth century A.D. 

Some experience of camels would obviously 
be useful in attempting a book dealing largely 
with camel history, and to take an example in 
point, the corrected drawing on p. 79 looks 
dubious in that the camel-man roping up the 
camel has one foot on the camel’s neck and 
one on the ground, but the camel's foreleg has 
no ‘igal to prevent the animal from suddenly 
getting to its feet —as camels might well do, 
and throwing the loader to the side. With so 
little study of camel history it is in fact 
premature to write a book of this type. In the 
case of North Africa what influence did the 
wide migrations of the Bani Hilal in the 
medieval period have upon camel culture ? 
What changes have been made by such factors 
as the imports of camels from Sawakin to the 
Yemen—called bahr? camels—have in the 
medieval period ? These imports are men- 
tioned by al-Malik al-Mujahid and bakrī 
certainly is a name for a camel used by the 
Subbaihah today; these riding camels, in- 
cidentally, have a sort of toggle inserted in the 
nostrils whereas in Khawlan, as far as the 
reviewer remembers, they have no such aid 
to control them. 

The camel is not always & cheap or con- 
venient mode of transport for during the second 
World War the Bikaner Camel Corps operating 
in the West Aden Protectorate had to have 
fodder provided by motor transport, and the 
fodder itself seems to have been imported 
from India, but local beasts of course live off 
the country. 
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The chief value of this book is not so much 
what the author makes of his material as the 
fact that he has assembled so many interesting 
data; though there are notable gaps in the 
Arabic sources for instance, it is none the less 
a useful addition to the bookshelf. 


E. B. SERJEANT 


JEAN CUISENTER: Économie et parenté: 
leurs affinités de structure dans le 
domaine ture et dans le domaine arabe. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Htudes— 
Sorbonne. Sixiéme Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Pre- 
mière Série: Études, ux.) 569 pp., 
16 plates, 2 maps. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton, [91975]. Fr. 140. 


The author's thesis is that in any com- 
munity the system of kinship and the system 
of exchange are closely interrelated. He tests 
this hypothesis in two areas, one the northern 
foothills of the Taurus Mountains, the other 
the plains of northern Tunisia. 

In the former district he has studied the 
way of life in three Turkish villages, Berendi, 
Ivriz, and Divle, where the Yürük and Turk- 
man inhabitants are nomadie in varying 
degrees. He distinguishes between these 
degrees by testing each settlement against a 
hypothetical condition of pure nomadism, such 
as would have been practised in the Turkish 
homeland in Central Asia. This exercise is 
carried out by awarding & plus or a minus 
mark in each of a series of tests. For instance, 
if a village still uses the traditional round tent 
on its summer pastures it gets a plus mark; 
if not, then it is allotted a minus mark. There- 
after, by calculating the scores, several degrees 
of ‘semi-nomadism’ are identified. But 
further, by plotting the results on diagrams 
according to a scheme of ‘ factorial analysis ’, 
the author claims to be able to recognize which 
customs are most closely linked and change in 
association. Endogamy and preoccupation 
with agriculture, for example, go together. 

The system of descent which operates 
within these Turkish communities, it is con- 
cluded, is one of ‘ ramification °, and it can be 
recognized in their patterns of residence, 
economy, and kinship. 

The Ansariin of Tunisia, by contrast, 
recognize a ' segmentary ' system of descent, 
and its practical operation is tested, not against 
& hypothetical prototype as in the Turkish 
case, but against & theoretical ideal set out by 
traditional Muslim jurists. Here, too, it seems, 
the rules of marriage and duties of con- 
sanguinity function in such’ a way as to main- 
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tain the wealth and power of the family stem. 

The argument is not easy to follow, and it is 
complicated by the intervention of somewhat 
peripheral considerations—for instance, the 
tensions between male and female in both 
areas, and the conflicting functions of the 
prayer-leader, the school-teacher, and the 
headman in the Turkish village. 

The complicated diagrams and formulae 
which are used to sustain the steps in the 
reasoning look very rigorous, but there is a 
nagging doubt concerning the soundness of 
their basis, which consists of unqualified 
answers of ' yes’ or ‘no’ to questions which 
are often quite complex. The method of in- 
vestigation is very reminiscent of that of the 
‘culture-circle’ school which an earlier 
generation of anthropologists learned to use 
with considerable caution. Unfortunately, this 
modern discipline is much more difficult to 
comprehend, especially when it is at pains to 
invent new terms for the simplest ideas— 
resemblances and differences, for instance, are 
called homomorphisms and heteromorphisms. 
Moreover, it is equally as careless of ‘real’ 
history as any of the earlier schools of anthro- 
pology. But it provides a convenient support 
on which to hang a lot of useful observations, 
and the detailed records of, for instance, rustic 
architecture, of farm implements, and of the 
seasonal activities of the semi-nomadic Turkish 
tribes will be appreciated quite apart from the 
broad theoretical frame in which they are set. 


W. O. BRIOE 


AHARON Larisa: Women and Islamic 
law in a non-Muslim state: a study 
based on decisions of the sharta courts 
wn Israel. (The Shiloah Center for 
Middle Eastern and African Studies, 
Tel Aviv University. Studies in 
Islamic Culture and History.) xix, 
369 pp. New York, Toronto: John 
Wiley and Sons; Jerusalem: Israel 
Universities Press, [1975]. 


This major analysis of the social and legal 
position of the Muslim woman comes from the 
pen of an Israeli writer. There is no doubt that 
Dr. Layish has made a significant contribution 
to the study of Muslim society in the modern 
world. The material in this book is based on 
& detailed examination of the thousands of 
cases in the records of the Israeli shari'a 
courts, together with the registers of Muslim 
marriage contracts solemnized in Israel 
between 1948 and 1970. In addition, Layish 
draws heavily on interview material from the 
gadis and the advocates who practise in the 
shart‘a courts. 
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Layish’s conclusions suggest that Muslim 
women in Israel are at a transitional stage 
between a cultural norm based on the patri- 
lineal and patriarchal society on the one hand 
and a secular norm based on the concept of 
the equality of the sexes on the other hand. 
The author shows both the extent to which 
there is continuing evidence of marriages of 
minor girls and of polygamous marriages. 
Although on the decline, this latter pheno- 
menon 1s still occurring notwithstanding the 
penal sanotions imposed by the Penal Law 
Amendment (Bigamy) Law of 1959. He 
examines, also, questions relating to the 
woman's dower, her rights of succession, and 
her right to have legal custody of her minor 
children. Layish draws attention to situations 
in these areas where the woman is deprived 
not only of her rights under Israeli secular law 
but also where express provisions of the 
Qur'àn are cireumvented. 

Social customs often take precedence over 
religious injunctions. Notwithstanding, the 
author points to significant indications of a 
change in the status of Muslim women. There 
is no doubt, that the age of marriage of the 
bride has risen, that marriages of minor girls 
are no longer as frequent as they once were, 
that polygamy has become infrequent, and 
that women usually receive the whole or part 
of the dower into their own hands. Also 
important is the development of the nuclear 
family structure, which has resulted in the 
increased use of stipulations in the marriage 
contract requiring the groom to provide a 
separate dwelling away from the residence of 
her parents-in-law. Women are increasingly 
entering the work force and, as a result, are 
gaining a degree of economic independence 
which will stimulate further social change. 

The Israeli Knesset has been wary of 
legislating in the area of the personal laws of 
the religious communities. The reasons for 
this reluctance are primarily political and fall 
outside the ambit of Layish’s book. For 
instance, a private member's Bill in 1966 
designed to prevent excessive dower settle- 
ments was strongly opposed by the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs and was rejected by the 
Knesset. Apparently, one of the major reasons 
for not introducing the new law was the fear 
that some critics would accuse the Jews of 
changing the Qur'an ! 

Perhaps the most important legal reform 
has been in the field of divorce, where the 
Women's Equal Rights Law attempted to 
restrict the right of the husband unilaterally 
to repudiate his wife against her will (the 
talaq). The Israeli law provides that a uni- 
lateral divorce remains valid but that it carries 
a sentence of 5 years’ imprisonment. A pro- 
posal that a divorce against the wife's will 
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should be invalid was not adopted. Layish’s 
research shows that the Muslim community 
in Israel, often with the express concurrence 
of the gadis, has been adept at finding ways 
around this law. Indeed, one of the most 
instructive aspects of this book is the informa- 
tion which is provided on how the gadis of the 
shart‘a courts in Israel have adjusted to the 
circumstances in which they have been 
working. Secular law is not ignored, although 
it is frequently circumvented. 

The book is, as Professor Baer states in the 
preface, ‘ methodologically unique’. It illus- 
trates very clearly, first, the role of the gad? in 
the Israeli legal system and second, the 
response of the Muslim community to Israeli 
legislation and to Israeli society. The re- 
viewer’s only complaint is that the title is 
inappropriate; it does not correctly describe 
the scope and breadth of this authoritative 
work. 

DAVID PHARL 


R. N. Frye (ed.): The period. from the 
Arab invasion to the Saljugs. (The 
Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 4.) 
xiii, 734 pp., 20 plates. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1975. £10. 


The purpose of this volume is to provide 
‘a survey of the civilisations which flourished 
in the Iranian region from the Arab conquests 
to the Saljüq expansion’. The emphasis is 
‘upon local conditions’ and no attempt is 
made to cover ground already covered by the 
Cambridge history of Islam. As a comprehensive 
record of the formative centuries of Islam in 
Persia, this volume is somewhat disappointing. 
The editor believes that the fundamental con- 
tribution of the Iranians to Islam was that 
‘Islam was rescued from a narrow bedouin 
outlook and bedouin mores primarily by the 
Tranians, who showed that Islam both as a 
religion and primarily, as a culture, need not 
be bound solely to the Arabic language and 
Arab norms of behaviour. Instead Islam was 
to become a universal religion and a culture 
open to all people? (p. xi). This proposition, 
though it requires much qualification, could 
possibly be argued. Later in the work, how- 
ever, he states ‘ The Samanids liberated Islam 
from its narrow Arab bedouin background and 
mores and made of it an international culture 
and society ' (p. 147). This is arrant nonsense 
—even if seen against the background of the 
editor's conception of history as ‘ what people 
believe should have happened ' (p. xiii). 

The contributions on the political history 
of the period vary considerably in quality. 
The thesis expressed in ch. i that the Umayyad 
caliphate was overthrown by the Persia 
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no longer accepted by scholars. The transfer 
of power to the ‘Abbasids was a much more 
complicated affair, as also were the questions 
of the role of the mawüli and the rise of the 
Shi‘a, than the reader would suppose from the 
account of these matters given in ch. i. 
Mr. Roy Mottahedeh’s chapter on ‘The 
‘Abbasid caliphate in Iran’ is a competent 
piece of work, while Professor W. Madelung 
has carefully pieced together the early history 
of the minor dynasties of northern Persia. 
Professor C. E. Bosworth contributes two 
chapters, the first on ‘The Tahirids and 
Saffarids’ and the second on ‘The early 
Ghaznavids'. In the former he rightly sees 
the Tahirids as rising to power from the 
military and official entourage of the caliphate 
and regards them as ‘Abbasid governors rather 
than as a separate dynasty, thus differentiating 
them from the Saffarids. It is more doubtful 
whether his thesis that the early Ghaznavid 
sultanate represented ‘ the first major break- 
through of Turkish power’ in the eastern 
Iranian world ‘ against the indigenous dynas- 
ties * can be sustained (p. 162). As he himself 
points out already before this Turkish military 
leaders and governors had risen to power and 
the Büyids and Samanids had both employed 
Turkish troops in their military forces. 
Mahmüd in fact rose to power within the 
existing structure, not from outside it, and the 
assertion that the Ghaznavids ‘exemplify 
the phenomenon of barbarians coming into the 
higher civilisation of the Islamic world and 
being absorbed by it’ (p. 196) would appear 
something of an exaggeration. The chapter by 
Professor H. Busse on ‘ Iran under the Büyids ' 
would seem to press the evidence too far in 
claiming that there was a deliberate trans- 
formation of Arabic-Islamic culture in western 
Persia into a culture specifically Iranian. The 
statement that ‘An important factor in this 
development was lran's abandonment of its 
traditional religion in favour of Islam, which 
ceased in consequence to be associated with 
foreign domination and became instead the 
expression.of the religious faith of the nation 
as a whole’ (p. 295) begs many questions. 
Apart from the contribution of Professor 
Claude Cahen on ‘ Tribes, cities and social 
organisation’ very little attention has been 
given to economic, social, or administrative 
history and where such matters are touched 
upon their treatment lacks depth and, some- 
times, clarity. 

The chapter by Professor O. Grabar on 
visual arts is an excellent account of the 
existing state of knowledge with regard to 
first architecture and architectural decoration 
and secondly the art of the object. The 
chapters on numismatics by Professor G. C. 
Miles and the exact sciences by Professor E. S. 
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Kennedy are concise and  workmanlike 
accounts, though the brief biographical sketch 
of al-Birüni, which concludes the second of 
these, adds little: as an account of his life it is 
uninformative and as an appraisal of the scope 
and importance of his work it is inadequate. 

Professor Nasr has contributed chapters on 
‘Lıfe sciences, alchemy and medicine’, 
* Philosophy and cosmology’, and ‘ Sufism ’. 
His conclusion that ‘ with the coming of the 
Saljiigs many political and intellectual trans- 
formations took place which changed com- 
pletely the direction of the development of 
philosophy, the sciences and kalim’ (p. 463) 
would seem rather too sweeping. He also 
contributed, in conjunction with Mr. M. 
Mutahhari; a chapter on ‘The religious 
sciences’. This lists a number of Persian 
writers and scholars but has little to say about 
the substance of their works. Dr. B. S. 
Amoretti in ‘Sects and heresies’ defines his 
field of inquiry to be ‘the meaning of the 
“Iranian substratum” from the religious 
point of view; the nature of the social and 
ethnic elements making up Iran; and the 
new synthesis formed after the coming of 
Islam onto the Iranian plateau, or rather the 
nature of the new religious outlook to which 
Shri heterodoxy contributed’ (p. 483). As he 
himself points out the data and analyses are 
insufficient to make a religious typology, and 
his interpretation of the various movements 
must be accepted at this stage of our know- 
ledge with some reserve. 

The late Father J. de Menasce’s chapter on 
“Zoroastrian literature after the Muslim 
conquest ’ is an interesting essay on a little- 
known subject. The Persian contribution to 
Arabic letters is very considerable, but any 
writer attempting to evaluate this in the early 
centuries of Islam is faced with the almost 
insuperable difficulty of separating the history 
of Persian civilization from that of the rest of 
the Islamic world. Dr. V. Danner’s attempt 
to make such an evaluation in his chapter on 
‘ Arabio literature in Iran’ is somewhat 
laboured. Professor G. Lazard, on the other 
hand, has produced an admirable account of 
* The rise of the New Persian language ’. 

The two remaining chapters, the first 
‘ Nāsir-i Khusraw and Iranian Ismailism’ by 
M. Henri Corbin and the second in two parts, 
‘The rubaG in early Persian literature’ by 
Mr. L. P. Elwell-Sutton and ‘‘Umar 
Khayyim: astronomer, mathematician and 
poet’ by Professor J. A. Boyle, while interest- 
ing enough in themselves, are peripheral to 
the main theme of the book. Both Nasir-i 
Khusraw and ‘Umar Khayyam belong to the 
Saljüq period, which has already been covered 
by Vol. v. 

The editing of the work leaves much to be 
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desired. Terms such as vassal, fief, feudal 
system, viceroy, and farmer have been misused 
or loosely used (except in the chapter by 
Professor Cahen). More careful editing would 
have eliminated the not infrequent mistakes 
in English, such, for example, as foresighted 
for farsighted (p. 40), mistreated for ill-treated 
(p. 57), and bend towards for incline towards 
(p. 256), and infelicities such as infidel-fellers 
(p. 53). Perhaps consequently (p. 227) should 
read subsequently ? What, moreover, does 
intercontamination mean (p. 322)? Was 
fencing really practised in the zürkhànae 
(p. 322) ? The page reference to n. 1 on p. 129 
should read 278 and that to the quotation on 
p. 131 312. 
ANN EK. S. LAMBTON 


F. Witson (ed. and tr.): The Bilva- 
mangalastava. x, 172 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1973. Guilders 56. 


According to most accounts Bilvamanhgala 
(twelfth century), also known as Lilasuka or 
Lila$ukae Bilvamangala, was a South Indian 
Bràhmana, a Saivite, and possibly a con- 
temporary of Jayadeva, the author of the 
Gitagovinda. The Bilvamangalastava and the 
Krsnakarnamria are the two Sanskrit hymn 
collections attributed to Bilvamangala, of 
which the latter is better known. Both 
contain lyrical verses in praise of Krsna as 
the supreme being and refer mainly to his 
childhood and youth. 

In his extremely emotional mode of spiritual 
life, Caitanya (A.D. 1486-1533) is said to have 
abandoned all kinds of scholarly pursuits, but 
he continued to relish the BAàgavata-purána, 
the Brahmasamhita, the Samgita-nátaka of 
R&màananda, and the devotional lyrics of 
Bilvamangala, Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and 
Candidasa (see S. K. De, The early history of 
the Vaisnava faith and movement in Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1961, 112). It was during his 
southern tour that Caitanya discovered 
Bilvamangala’s Krsnakarnamrta which he 
liked so much that he had it copied and 
brought it back to Bengal. Ripa Gosvamin, 
one of the six immediate disciples of Caitanya, 
knew of the two hymn collections, as he has 
freely quoted from them in his treatises on 
bhakti, the  Bhaktirasamrlasindhu and the 
Ujjvalanilamari. Thus, the devotional lyrics 
of Bilvamangala, which were highly praised 
and appreciated by Caitanya and his followers, 
exercised a great deal of influence not only on 
the later Krsnaite poetry-in Bengal but also 
in other areas. 

The book under review is'a critical edition, 
with annotated English translation, of the 
Bilvamangalastava, which is also known as 
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Bilvamangalastotra, Bilvamangalakavya, ` or 
Bilvamangalakogakavya. The editor, Frances 
Wilson, presented in 1967 a critical study of 
the Krsnakarnamyta for a doctoral dissertation 
to the University of California, Berkeley, 
which has since been published: The love of 
Krsna: the Krsnakarnamria of  Lilaáuka 
Bilvamangala, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1975. The present edition 
of the Bilvamangalastava (BB) is based on 
collation of 26 manuscripts and two printed 
editions. Most of these manuscripts have also 
been used for the critical edition of the 
Krsnakarnümryía (KK); the BB verses also 
contained in the KK have been excluded from 
the present edition of the BB, as they had 
already been edited in the KK study. This 
edition of the BB is a valuable supplement to 
the critical study of the KK and the editor 
should be congratulated for thus completing 
her study on the devotional poems of Bilva- 
mangala. 

In the introduction the editor discusses the 
relationship of the KK and the BB manu- 
scripts and closely examines their testimony. 
This is followed by description of the manu- 
scripts and printed editions used to prepare 
this critical edition, and they are divided into 
Bix groups representing six versions of the text, 
referred to as YO, Y10, Y20, Y30, Y50, and 
Y60 respectively. The manuscripts belonging 
to the first three versions form one group: 
they all include verses from the first part of 
the KK (see below), are written in Devanagari 
script, and are most likely from western India ; 
whereas the manuscripts belonging to the 
remaining three versions form another group: 
they include no verses from the first part of 
the KK, are written in different scripts 
including the Sáradà, Newari, and Assamese 
scripts and are from various parts of the 
country (p. 9). MS Y1 (Adyar Library 
No. PM949), which belongs to the first group 
(X0), is dated v.s. 1475 (A.D. 1418) and it is 
the oldest manuscript used for collation. 

On the basis of the percentage of initial 
assonance and the subject-matter, the text of 
the BB is divided into three parts, BB1, BB2, 
and BB3. The text of the KK has also three 
divisions, referred to as KK st.1, KK st.2, and 
KK st.3. According to the table given on p. 3, 
the percentage of the verses with initial 
assonance in KK st.1, KK st.2, and KK st.3 
is 17%, 14%, and 33% respectively; whereas 
in BBl, BB2, and BB3 it is 18%, 14%, and 
7%. The percentage of initial assonance, & 
characteristic of Dravidian poetry, in BB1 
and BB2 compares favourably with the 
percentage in KK st.l and KK st.2 and 
suggests a South Indian source of origin. This 
kind of division of the BB into three parts is 
devised by the editor ‘to group the verses 
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according to the probability of their being 
original to a South Indian Bilvamangalastava ’ 
(p. 3f.). However artificial this division may 
be, it has provided a method which enables 
the editor to conclude that according to the 
manuscript testimony the first part (BB1), 
as compared with BB2 and BB3, is the most 
authentic group of Bilvamangala verses 
(pp. 4 and 12). 

This is further supported by another kind 
of homogeneity, the homogeneity of subject- 
matter, found in the KK and BBl where 
every verse is about Krsna. This is not so 
with BB2 and BB3, as they contain some 
verses about Rama and Siva, and in a few 
verses Siva is the supreme being. The question 
of their authenticity is further discussed in the 
light of Bilvamangala’s Saivite affiliation 
(p. 4 £.). Of the 400 non-KK verses found in 
the various manuscripts and the printed 
editions, 270 verses have been ‘ salvaged’ in 
the present edition of the BB: 104 in BBI, 
123 in BB2, and 43 in BB3. The verses which 
occur in only one or possibly two corrupt 
manuscripts are left unsalvaged, although it is 
acknowledged that they might be an important 
part of the Bilvamangala tradition (p. 16). 

Attention must be drawn to the sequence 
of the verses included in this edition. In each 
of the three parts of the text verses are 
arranged in the Devanagari alphabetical order. 
There does not seem to be any justification for 
this kind of arrangement which is not evident 
in any of the manuscripts used (see synoptic 
chart of verse sequences, pp. 154-64). This is 
the editor's own invention and is highly 
questionable; one wonders whether Bilva- 
mangala would approve. 

Readers will find the translation very enjoy- 
able. In general, Frances Wilson is successful 
in translating the text faithfully and at the 
same time in capturing the beauty and senti- 
ment of the poetry. There are, however, 
places where the translation is misleading or 
even inaccurate; for example, in BBI, v. 37 
the term íantre is rendered as ‘ duties’, 
instead of ‘ scriptures ’ which in the context of 
the verse gives a better meaning. 

Finally, the five appendixes given at the end 
are helpful in the study of the text. These are: 
‘Synoptic chart of verse sequences’, * Notes 
to chart of verse sequences’, ‘ Occurrence of 
verses in other texts, ‘ Index of meters °’, and 
* Index of BB verses’. It should be pointed 
out here that there is no way of telling which 
of the BB verses already edited in the KK 
study have been excluded from this edition. 
The reviewer feels that a list of these verses, 
together with some indication of their position 
in the text would have been very useful. 


R. D. GUPTA 
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Cm. VAUDEVILLE: Kabir. Vol. I. xiv, 
340 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974. £7.50. 


Kabir is one of the most famous medieval 
poets in Hindi, and there is no other poet 
apart from Tulsidais who equals him in 
popularity amongst the North Indian masses. 
He was a great poet, and many have called 
him & social reformer and a champion of 
Hindu-Muslim unity besides. For some people 
he was the Indian Luther, and for others he 
was & Sifi mystic. For many people now he is 
the poet and spokesman of the proletarian 
classes. Serious scholars have, none the less, 
done much work in seeking to understand 
Kabir’s cultural background, thought, and 
philosophy. Professor Vaudeville herself has 
studied Kabir for over 30 years, and before 
the appearance of the present volume, she had 
already published two books of translations 
from Kabir in French. 

The present work is & welcome addition to 
the studies of Kabir, and it is a considerable 
improvement on what Kabirian scholarship 
has achieved heretofore. The book is in two 
parts. The first part is an introduction and the 
second part is & translation of all the sakhis 
that have been accepted as genuine by P. N. 
Tivàri. 

The introduction is exhaustive, containing 
studies of Kabir's life, oultural background, 
works, and thoughts. Its assessment of the 
early contributions of Europeans and Indian 
Christians, beginning with Marco della Tomha, 
an Italian monk who translated works of the 
Kabir school between 1758 and 1775, is useful 
not only for European scholars but also for 
Indian scholars who know very little about 
early’ European views on Kabir. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
and during the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, not only the Kabirpanthis 
but Kabir himself, his message and his 
personality became an object of growing 
interest for a new group of Indian and British 
scholars who were mostly Protestant mis- 
sionaries. All Kabir’s utterances that they 
came to hear struck them as having a decidedly 
Christian ring and his spiritual message aroused 
their interest. 

The second chapter deals with Kabir’s 
biography in history and legend. Unfortu- 
nately Kabir’s biographical accounts as given 
by scholars are based purely on legendary 
material and there is nothing that can be said 
definitely about Kabir’s life, although refer- 
ences to Kabir in older Hindi and Persian 
works are not lacking. Vaudeville has 
examined all the sectarian material and, in 
particular, discusses the problem of Kabir’s 
parentage and his religion at birth. She 
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demonstrates that up to the time of Priyadas 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
fact that Kabir was born a Muslim was 
apparently not questioned. It is only in later 
commentaries and popular biographies com- 
posed by Kabirpanthis that Kabir is repre- 
sented as the son of a Brahman virgin widow, 
born without a human father as & result of the 
blessing of the saint Ramanand, and later left 
exposed on a lake and picked up by a Muslim 
weaver and his wife. 

Kabir was popular among the Süfis also 
and the testimony of ‘Abd al-Hagqq Dihlavi in 
his Persian work Akhbar al-akhyar composed 
sometime during the period of Akbar, shows 
that Kabir’s verses were already being read or 
quoted in Süufi circles in Delhi and Agra at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The third chapter ' The sayings of Kabir’ 
includes a study of Kabir’s language and style 
and of the critical editions. Vaudeville 
examines the Bijak tradition, along with the 
verses which are found in the Adi granth and 
the Sarbangi of Rajjab who was the foremost 
disciple of Dadu Dayal. The most important 
discussion herein concerns the critical editions 
of the text. Despite the objections that the 
late M. P. Gupta raised. in his edition of Kabir 
granthavalt (Allahabad, 1969), which closely 
adheres to the NPS edition of 1928, she adopts 
the text and readings of P. N. Tivari (Prayag, 
1961): ‘if Tivari’s critical edition of Kabir 
Granthavali cannot really be considered as a 
valid ** reconstruction ” of the original Kabir- 
bànis, as its editor had hoped, it nevertheless 
brings into a new light the Rajasthani tradition 
of Kabir verse, the most diversified of all but 
also the richest; at the same time as giving 
the Gurugranth and Bijak variants whenever 
they are available. This edition has allowed 
us to take a great step towards an objective 
comparison of the three traditions (p. 77). 

She has thoroughly investigated the milieu 
of Kabir, his times and his connexions with 
yogis and Süfis. Her chapter on Tantric 
concepts and language in Kabir’s verse is very 
important as all the technical vocabulary such 
as sahaj, ŝūnya, Sabda, nada, bindu, sürati, 
«irati, can be found in the Tantric tradition. 
Through the Tantric tradition they found their 
way into the Nath Yogi tradition. Kabir 
inherited them through the latter, although it 
is true that Kabir used these words in his own 
way, giving distinct meanings to them. 

The second part of the book contains 
translations of the sakhis of Kabir with com- 
mentary and notes. These translations are 
accurate and they read very well in English. 
Inevitably, some omissions and errors may be 
noticed. For example, v. 14.36 (p. 226) 

dhar silt sir kangurat 
taŭ na bisarati tujjh 
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is rendered ‘let my head be cut off and hung 
on a stake—even then I will not forget Thee ! °. 
It should at least have been noted that the 
literal sense is ‘let my body be on the stake, 
my head on the parapet’. In 15.64 (p. 240) 


ujar khere thikart 
garht garhi gaye kumhar 
ravan sartkha cali gaye 
lanka ka sikdàr 
the rendering ‘ [You are] like earthen pots in a 
deserted village: the Potter who has fashioned 
them has departed, He went away like Ravan, 
the King of Lanka !’ appears to lose the point 
of the verse. I understand the verse as 
follows: ‘ In the deserted village there are but 
potsherds, all the potters who ever fashioned 
them are gone, they have departed like Ravan 
the great king of Lanka’. Similarly for 16.37 
(p. 252) 
pie pakheruva 
rakhe pokh lagat 
ek ju dyau paradhi 
lai gayau sabhat udat 
instead of ‘there were five birds who had 
stored food in their nest, then a fowler came 
and took it and made them all fly away’, 
I would suggest rather ‘I fed and reared five 
birds, then a fowler came and made them all 
fly away (udài lai gayau)'. Here again, 
Kabir's inversions in word order have caused 
difficulty. 

In the introduction, a.D. 1375 as the date 
of Candayan (p. 90) seems to be a mistake for 
1879. 

Nevertheless this is olearly & work of the 
utmost importance. Let us hope that Charlotte 
Vaudeville’s second volume on the padas of 
Kabir will also be published before too long. 
We will then have the whole of Kabir in 
English translation with commentary. So far 
we have only the sakhis and certainly they 
do not give the complete picture of Kabir, his 
personality and thoughts. Charlotte Vaude- 
ville’s second volume will no doubt add to our 
understanding of Kabir in the same way as 
the present volume has done. 

S. M. PANDEY 


K. V. ZVELEBIL: Tamil literature. 
(Handbuch der Orientalistik. Zweite 
Abt. : Indien. Zweiter Bd. : Literatur 
und Bühne. Erster Abschnitt.) xu, 
307 pp. Leiden, Kóln: E. J. Brill, 
1975. Guilders 220. 


This book sets out to be the annals of Tamil 
literature, and to be ‘more *'complete" in 
terms of authors and works cited than any 
other previously published in English ' (p. 1). 
This is certainly the case, as far as the period 
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actually covered is concerned. This, we learn 
from the contents, extends from the earliest 
times to A.D. 1750, and it is a pity, from a 
bibliographer’s point of view, that this fact is 
not reflected in the title. 

As a reference work, this volume is incom- 
parable for the reasons stated. Not only are 
all the poets of any significance cited, but the 
author includes, as in other recent publications 
of his, some useful tables, as at pp. 78 and 79, 
which list the ‘ Eight anthologies’ and ' Ten 
songs’, with data such as author(s) and 
commentators. 

Justifiably, Professor Zvelebil attacks what 
he calls ‘communal chauvinism, ... respon- 
sible for a sort of neo-romantic self-delusion 
resulting in much ante-dating ’ (p. 45), and the 
reaction thereto, which he terms ' Prejudiced 
micromania ’ (ibid.). But, lack of mention at 
this point of balanced Tamil scholarship such 
as that of T. P. Mináksicuntaranàr, Mu. 
Varatarácanar, Vaiyapuri Pillai, and, above 
all, MM U. V. Càminàta Aiyar, would lead one 
to the view that chauvinism and its opposite 
rule the world of Tamil scholarship, which is 
hardly fair. 

The author goes extensively into the 
legendary and supposed origins of the Tamil 
people and language, looking at the Vedic and 
Old Tamil evidence (pp. 47 ff.). He tends to 
dwell on the preponderance of unflattering 
references in Northern sources to Dravidians. 
He seems to take notices of the Tamil antho- 
logies, such as that of Tarunavücaspati (on 
Dandin, Kavyadaráa, v. 13, muktakam kulakam 
kosah sanghata ttt...) which mentions dramida- 
sanghatddivat), as referring to the Tamil 
Academies legend, rather than to the actuality 
of the anthologies themselves, which would 
seem a better interpretation of the Sanskrit 
(p. 59, n. 87). This point was examined by this 
reviewer in his thesis The eight Tamil antholo- 
gies, with special reference to Purandnüru and 
Patirrruppattu (Ph.D., University of London, 
1958). 

There is a very good chapter on the post- 
classical period (ch. vii, pp. 110-29) which con- 
centrates on the ‘Eighteen minor works’. 
These include some of the most neglected 
Tamil works as well as the almost notoriously 
famous Tirukkural. It comes as no surprise 
to be told that it has been translated into at 
least 20 languages, including Polish and 
Fijian. Zvelebil even lists the reputed authors 
of Tiruvalluvamalat, a work he feels to belong 
to the tenth century, and which praises 
Tirukkural and its author (p. 129). This dis- 
cussion is followed by an equally valuable one 
on bhakti (pp. 1380-65). 

Zvelebil's consideration of the early medieval 
period (pp. 166 ff.) starts with a very interesting 
discussion of Panfwkkovai, the poem found in 
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the commentary to Iraiyanar akappóru]l. He 
inclines to R. Nagaswamy's view that it is in 
praise of Arikecari Par&nkuca Maravarman 
(c. A.D. 670—700) (p. 167). 

A tremendous amount of research is evident 
from a reading of his chapters on the late 
medieval period (a.D. 1200-1750) (pp. 198- 
264), and the book is a wonderful acquisition 
for this alone. This is a confusing period, the 
more so for being, in its later stage, grossly 
neglected by Tamil scholars. True, it is of 
lesser importance than the era that preceded it 
and, some would add, that which ensued. 

The fact that Zvelebil places biographical 
data concerning some 16 authors in an appendix 
of but 12 pp. (pp. 265-77) is proof of the lack 
of biography and indeed of interest therein 
which characterizes traditional Indian litera- 
tures. Reputation, fostered by legend, is all, 
and the end-products sufficient of themselves. 

There is a second, brief, appendix on Tamil 
prosody, and a really excellent and copious 
index. 

This study of Zvelebil is thoroughly to be 
recommended, particularly for its considera- 
tion of post-Sangam literature up to the end 
of the period covered, c. A.D. 1750. 


J. B. MARE 


KAMIL VEITH ZvELEBIL: Tamil litera- 
ture. (A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. x, Fasc. 1.) viii, 316 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974. 
DM 98. 


This is a survey of Tamil literature from the 
earliest times to the present day and as such 
is to be welcomed as a successful one. It is 
intended for the general as well as the specialist 
reader and, in consequence, abounds in trans- 
lations of examples of Tamil literary effort. 

By considering in one chapter what the 
author terms ‘ solitary stanzas’ (p. 7), Pro- 
fessor Zvelebil is able to survey this important 
type of Tamil composition throughout its 
history, from the time of the Cankam poets to 
the present day (ch. i, pp. 7-87). This is an 
interesting and logical treatment, and one 
wholly to be admired. A similar pattern 
informs his other subjects, but is unfortunately 
departed from here and there, as will be 
noticed. Continuing to show his thorough 
knowledge of the modern Tamil poets we 
observed in his Smile of Murugan, the author 
dwells at some length on their contribution. 
It is perhaps a pity that he feels the need to 
match their modernity with the fashionable 
use of a four-letter word on p. 73. The fact 
that such usage is in vogue does not give one 
grounds for confidence in its permanent value 
or artistry. In this instance, of a working- 
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class poem, the author can hardly plead the 
cause of mysticism, wherein, along with other 
conventions, those of language are trans- 
gressed in the course of ‘ ecstatic ’ experience. 

The following chapter, ii, covers devotional 
literature with the exception of the religious 
poems in praise of Vispu and Murukan 
that appear in the anthology Paripétal, and 
the Pattuppüllu-poem Tirumuruk ürruppatas, 
which are discussed in ch. i (pp. 48-50), the 
latter receiving further treatment here 
(pp. 89 f£). Zvelebil does us a great service in 
tabulating the Saiva and Vaisnava canons 
(pp. 92 and 93). 

The author follows the Madras Tamil 
lexicon in connecting Ta. viruttam, in the 
metrical sense, with Skt. vritz, ‘round’ 
(p. 97). This is feasible, in the sense of a 
* round ' or ‘ return ° as being a repeating unit, 
but this is true of many Tamil metres. In 
view of the extended nature of virultam-lines, 
it seems possible to connect this word with 
Skt. vrddha ‘increased, augmented, expanded ’. 

Zvelebil's study of religious poetry in Tamil 
is rounded off by a section on Christian and 
Muslim poetry, in which Munsif Vetaniyakam 
Pilai and Sultén Ahmad Qadiri Lebbai find 
worthy mention. 

The ‘ Eighteen minor works’ are considered 
along with the maxims of Avvaiyar in a 
chapter rather misleadingly called * Didactio 
heresy ’ (pp. 117-27). 

Ch. iv (pp. 128 ff.), discusses epio literature, 
and includes Périyapuranam (pp. 173-6), and 
this is followed by & rather brief chapter on 
the Tamil pirapantam, the 96 formal types of 
poetic composition that became fashionable in 
medieval times. The concluding chapter deals 
with prose, from its relatively late beginnings 
to the present day. 

This study is rounded off by an index, and 
is an excellent general survey of the subject 
on sound lines, beautifully produced by 
Harrassowitz. 

J. R. MARR 


Doveras Barrett: Early Cola archi- 
tecture and sculpture, 866—1014 a.D. 
143 pp., 99 plates. London: Faber 
and Faber Ltd., 1974. £20. 


As the author tells us in his preface, this 
book, magnificent in its presentation, appears 
subsequent to his Early Cola bronzes and to the 
two works of his friend S. R. Balasubrahm- 
anyam, Early Chola art and Early Chola 
temples (A.D. 907-985), and is in part a 
critique of the views of the latter. 

It thus suffers from the chronological limits 
noted by this reviewer in connexion with the 
works of S. R. Balasubrahmanyam quoted: 
the great Cola edifices at Kankaikóntacola- 
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puram and Tàràcuram are not included. Nor, 
for that matter, does Dr. Barrett include, save 
for brief notices, the Brhadiévara temple at 
Taüc&vür. Granted, it is far better known and 
documented than the shrines the author does 
present to us, but much work has been done 
there recently, and not all for the better one 
hastens to add. Moreover, we stil lack an 
authoritative statement on the Cola and 
Nàyaka paintings that are found in the apsidal 
passage at the rear of the garbhagrha. It is 
hard to accept the author's view that ‘ This 
huge temple-complex hardly concerns us here 
since its influence was not felt until the end of 
Rajaraja I’s reign’ (p. 121) especially as he 
continues: ‘Apart from the colossal scale 
modification of architectural plan is limited to 
the insertion between vimana and ardha- 
mandapa of a large antarala.... Innovation 
in detail is limited to the corbel...’. In other 
words, this temple’s main distinction is its 
size, hardly a reason for excluding it, and not 
in itself greatly influential, since its obvious 
successors at  Kankaikóntacolapuram and 
Taracuram are in fact smaller. Its size was 
indeed a reflection of Cola power, it being the 
* main preoccupation of the royal family’ as 
rightly remarked by the author (ibid). 

The principal merit of Barrett’s book is its 
magnificent documentation of lesser-known 
Cola temples, principally in South Arcot and 
Taficavür Districts. The book opens with a 
general introduction (pp. 15-18) followed by 
& historical account of the early Colas 
(c. A.D. 866-1014) which concludes with a 
brief mention of the Brhadisvara temple at 
Taücavür (p. 25). Ch. ii (pp. 26-41) is an 
excellent study of the Cola temple. The 
indebtedness of the Cola style to Pallava 
architecture is clear; one might indeed add 
that some early Cola temples can be distin- 
guished from these solely by epigraphical 
means. This stylistic overlap is indicated by 
the author himself when, on p. 65, he discusses 
the VirattàneS$vara temple at Tiruttani (Cittir 
District) about the year A.D. 903, and on p. 67 
when he considers the *austerely beantiful 
temple, whether constructed under the late 
Pallava or Early Cola patronage’ of Candra- 
mauliévara at Pirammatecam. 

It is not altogether easy to accept the state- 
ment on p. 41 that ‘ it (the gopura) is already 
prominent in the Rajarajesvara Temple of 
Tanjavur built at the end of our period, though 
here its size is dictated by the scale of the 
great vimana’. There is little evidence that 
there was & direct relationship, even where the 
gopura can be proved, as at Taücavür, to 
belong to the same period. It is not & promi- 
nent struoture until the Cola period. By the 
end of it, it is increasingly so, though the most 
prominent, such as those at Maturai, belong 
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to a rather later period. Perhaps the reasons 
for this should be sought elsewhere than in 
architectural criteria. For pilgrims, the 
gopuras of a temple such as that of Nataraja 
at Citamparam, rearing over the flat terrain 
of the Kaveri delta area, let the pilgrim know 
that his journey’s end was near. More im- 
portantly though, the increasing rigidity of 
caste in medieval times made more significant 
the very purpose of the gopura, the prominent 
gateway pierced in the wall of an enclosure 
which was to keep out as well as pen in. 

The appendix contains a number of excellent 
charts and diagrams, making clear the author’s 
views on the phases of early Cola temple- 
building. 

The large section of plates is so superb that 
it seems churlish to offer a criticism which 
indeed relates to the captions. Only that to 
the first plate, ‘ Lion-pillar. In the Pundarik- 
aksha Temple of Tiruvellarai’, gives the 
identity of what is seen in the picture without 
necessary reference back to the text which is 
obligatory unless one happens to recognize the 
iconography. For instance plate 78, of 
Mahisisuramardini, is captioned: ‘ Achal- 
esvara Shrine at Tiruvarur. Third Phase see 
page 111’. A similar caption appears at 
plate 77, which is indeed of the whole shrine. 
Again, Daksinamürti in plate 86 is described 
as ‘ Uttara Kailasa at Tiruvaiyaru. Third 
Phase see page 112’. To add here ‘ Daksina- 
murti* would not, surely, have added signifi- 
cantly to the cost of a book already expensive. 
The photographs themselves are impeccable 
and sufficiently varied, though rather a lot are 
of Mahisüsurasmardini; the resemblance of 
icons of her to Pallava ones might have been 
noted. One of them, plate 60, sports gigantic 

finger-marks. 

* Short of actually visiting the Cola temples 
described, one can hardly suggest better than 
to peruse this wonderful book. It is not cheap, 
but much splendid scholarship and. workman- 
ship have gone into the making of it. Also, one 
suspects, trudging and sweat; indeed, the 
author might have included for us some details 
of the travels that made this feast for us 


possible. 
J. R. MARR 


P. M. Josmar and M. A. NAYvEzM (ed.): 
Studies in the foreign relations of India 
(from the earliest times to 1947). Prof. 
H. K. Sherwam felicitation volume. 
xvii, 603 pp., 31 plates. Hyderabad : 
State Archives, Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, 1975. Rs. 75. 


This Festschrift is a suitably bulky com- 
memoration of the labours of the octogenarian 
doyen of historians of the Muslim Deccan, 
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Professor H. K. Sherwani, whose own work on 
the Qutbshihs of Golkonda has recently 
attained full publication (reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxxvi, 3, 1975, 654-6). The opening portion 
contains a memoir by Professor Sherwani’s 
son, an assessment of the progress of his 
scholarly interests by his veteran co-worker 
Professor P. M. Joshi, and a bibliography of 
Sherwani's publications. Together with the 
reminiscences of the late K. M. Ashraf in the 
Festschrift edited by Horst Krüger (Kunwar 
Mohammad Ashraf, 1903-1962, second. print- 
ing, Delhi, 1969), the memoir of Professor 
Mohammad Habib by K. A. Nizami prefacing 
his Collected works (Vol. 1, Delhi, 1974, see the 
review in BSOAS, XXXIX, 2, 1976, 453-8) and 
the biography of Hafiz Mahmiid Shairani in 
the first volume of his collected Urdu papers 
(Magalat, ed. M. M. Shairani, Lahore, 1966, 1, 
pp. xv-o), the memoir of Sherwani provides an 
interesting picture of the social and intellectual 
milieu of the pursuit of Indo-Muslim history 
in the subcontinent during the second and 
third quarters of this century. 

Loosely tied together by the theme of ' the 
foreign relations of India’, the remaining 36 
artioles range from prehistory to 1947, and it is 
scarcely possible to do justice to their varied 
contents in a fairly short review. Some 
articles, e.gg. Professor Joshi's introduction to 
this portion of the volume ‘India and the 
world (mutual cultural contacts) ’ (pp. 42-101), 
R. C. Majumdar’s ‘ India’s relations with 
countries in Asia political and cultural 
(600 5.0.-1200 a.p.)’ (pp. 102-25), or J. N. 
Sarkar’s ‘ Asian balance of power in the light 
of Mughal-Persian rivalry in the 16th and 
17th centuries’ (pp. 195-222) are summaries 
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of topics which have been dealt with in greater — 


detail elsewhere, and inevitably there is some 
overlap in the general political and diplomatic 
Surveys. 

A welcome feature of this volume, which 
reflects its provenance, is the strength and 
originality of contributions regarding the 
Deccan and to a lesser extent Gujarat during 
the Muslim period. Three articles are con- 
cerned with the role of the French in India 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, one a detailed study of the French in 
Hyderabad by V. K. Bawa (pp. 257-91). 


Contributions regarding the Portuguese in- ` 


clude a translation from a hitherto unused 
sixteenth-century Arabic source by the late 
(and much-missed) Dr. Mu‘id Khan, a poem 
in praise of the Samori of Calicut ‘ who loves 
the Muslims’ (pp. 166-83); something has 
gone wrong in the correlation of the notes to 
the text of this article. There are not many 
non-Indian contributors; among them Pro- 
fessor J. F. Richards writes with his usual 


perspicacity on ‘ European city-states on the’ 
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Coromandel coast? (pp. 507-21). 

There are several art-historical contribu- 
tions, including notes on the export of Indian 
carved ivories by V. P. Dwivedi (pp. 455-62) 
and on iconographic parallels in India and 
Nepal by Dr. B. N. Sharma (pp. 551-60). 
Dr. H. Goetz is represented by an article in his 
characteristic speculative vein on ‘ Ottoman- 
Turkish architecture in Bijapur’ (pp. 522-6). 
A solitary numismatic contribution is by 
Dr. A. Hameed Siddiqui, summarizing the 
evidence of finds of Roman and Chinese coins 
in South India (pp. 568-78). One wishes that 
the author had extended the scope of this 
article beyond the thirteenth century A.D. to 
include consideration of Arab and late medieval 
European coins found in South India, particu- 
larly the Venetian gold ducat, on which 
Herbert E. Ives’s information is all too brief 
(see Ives, The Venetian gold ducat and its 
imitations, New York, 1954, 29-31). 

Dr. N. Benjamin in ‘ The British and Indian 
sailors (c. 1790-1855) ' (pp. 485-96) deals with 
& topic of considerable social interest, the 
employment of Indian ' lascars? on board the 
East India Company's merchant vessels. It is 
curious that in 1830, unlike in the twentieth 
century, ib was marginally more expensive to 
employ lascars in place of British seamen. The 
early history of this subject would repay 
investigation, for it is implied by the passage 
quoted by Benjamin from Charles Lockyer 
that Indian seamen were already serving in 
crews which passed the Cape before 1711. 
The Muslim traveller I‘tisim al-Din, who 
visited the United Kingdom in the years 1766 
to 1769, makes clear that they were the only 
kind of Indians with whom the common people 
of the kingdom were familiar (Shigarf-nàma-yi 
wilayat, tr. J. E. Alexander, London, 1827, 
39-40). 

It is inevitable that in a compilation of this 
size and scope not all the articles should be of 
equal seriousness and scholarly weight. Though 
the volume is creditably printed for the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh (and marketed 
at what must be considered a reasonable price) 
there are passages distinguished by fairly 
numerous misprints. To illustrate this as well 
as to obtain a little light relief from the more 
serious contributions we may turn to an 
article contributed by a member of the Indian 
Administrative Service, Mr. E. Vedavyas, 
entitled ‘A new outlook on history: Indian 
culture in other countries: space age outlook 
on history’ (pp. 560-8). After describing a 
Kalmyk version of the Raémdyana and the 
worship of Ganapati among the Buryats, 
Mr. Vedavyas passes onwards via Diwan 
Chaman Lal’s Hindu America to a fascinating 
glimpse of sci-fi behind the Iron Curtain. 


n ‘Passing reference may be made to the 
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work on Astrology by the gynecologist and 
Czech professor Jones whose research, when 
computerized gave 98% guarantee! Of Zaissev 
and’ his researches on spaces vehicles from 
Ramayana and Mahabharatha as also of outer 
space visitors, of Barna on relations between 
astronomy and Ancient astrology (Czech), of 
stainslan Bilik on the ** Problems of Dr. Jones 
solved by Computers ”, the Hungarian authors 
work “‘ Astrological diagnosis of difficult to 
diagnose Diseases" by Istran Dobosa are all 
straws in the wind. But the greatest Revolu- 
tion that is relevant to the Historian not only 
ot Indian History but of the History of Man 
on this planet is the great landslide of accepted 
dates and hypothesis is regarding the Date of 
Origin of Man, and also the manner and 
development of Human race and human 
culture. This is a sure wind from the Space 
Age historian. One is Velikoosky’s works on 
the catastrophic origin of Man according to 
which the learned accademician brings forth 
unsuspected evidence of sace Age earlier than 
15000 B.c.’ (p. 568—verbatim). 
SIMON DIGBY 


KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY: Handi- 
crafts of India. [vu], 147 pp., 64 
plates. New Delhi: Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations, 1975. Rs. 60. 


For many years Shrimati Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay has been concerned with the 
preservation and development of Indian 
handicraft traditions and she has also written 
upon them. The present work is not a reprint 
of an earlier and smaller volume, Indian 
handicrafts (New Delhi, etc., 1963). She has 
also published a comparable study of Carpets 
and floor-coverings of India (Bombay, 1969). 
Kamaladevi, though paying due attention to 
historical information, has never been con- 
cerned with the ‘high tradition’ of courtly 
Indian works of art or sacred sculpture which 
the major museum collections of the world 
desire to possess and display; but rather she 
provides descriptions and illustrations of 
current Indian handicrafts, from the simple to 
the luxurious, of the kinds that may be found 
in Khadi Udyog Bhavans (Cottage Industries 
shops) or jewellers in India and—too fre- 
quently for the jaded eye of some art-historians 
—in the Eastern boutiques of Western 
capitals. The tradition of the record and 
description of such handicrafts goes back to 
the time of Sir George Birdwood and the 
informative, magnificently illustrated but in- 
furiatingly badly edited Journal of Indian 
Art and Industry. The present work surveys 
Indian handicrafts in almost all the common 
materials, ranging from clay to precious metals 
and including textiles and ‘theatre crafts’. 
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One would have appreciated a more extensive 
discussion and some illustrations of Indian 
domestic furniture in wood or wicker and of the 
rich variety of forms of plain Indian unglazed 
earthenware vessels. On the other hand one 
may be grateful that some recent commercial 
developments of the handicrafts industry have 
not been included, such as the horrors which 
have recently come on view in the Kashmir 
emporia, among them debased copies of already 
debased models of African wood-seulpture for 
the Western middle-class market. 

Kamaladevi’s text has valuable remarks on 
social contexts of manufacture, as well as 
information on the centres and processes of 
manufacture of particular types of work. The 
utility of this information to those with 
specialist interests is diminished by the total 
omission of references and a consequent un- 
certainty whether the author is writing from 
her own observation or summarizing from, 
say, the eurrent Survey of India Handicrafts 
Survey Monographs. Even more discouraging, 
the plates are unnumbered. Some attributions 
are questionable. The reviewer recalls that the 
long-billed copper ducks, of which she illus- 
trates an example with the caption of an 
‘incense burner and rosewater sprinkler °, are 
steamers used with jeweller’s crucibles; the 
water is poured into them through the un- 
sorewed tail and issues as a jet of steam 
through the bill. The ‘ ancient glass jars from 
Chitrapur Museum ’ in Karnataka (illustrated 
apparently without comment in the text) 
appear to be European and at least post- 
Renaissance. 

For a more popular readership in search of 
an introduction to modern Indian handicrafts 
Kamaladevi’s text can be recommended, 
although it is unattractively laid out by the 
printers and therefore rather difficult to read. 
The plates are also unhkely to entrance; 
those in black and white usually attain the 
average quality of modern Indian printing 
while those in colour are in hues familiar to 
addicts of the Bombay films. The reviewer is 
not unaware of the difficulties of book pro- 
duction in the subcontinent, but the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations must produce 
something more elegant for it to be acceptable 


to an international market. 
SBION DIGBY 


Henry Serruys (ed. and tr.): Kumiss 
ceremonies and horse races: three 
Mongolian texts. (Asiatische Forsch- 
ungen, Bd. 37.) [v], 124 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974. 
DM 54. 


In this work the Reverend Henry Serruys 
has edited and translated three manuscripts 
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from the library of the late Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert. Two of these are so-called Julay 
rituals, while the third, which has no organic 
connexion with them, consists of a series of 
praise-poems for the winning and losing horses 
at the yardung, an annual festival held at 
lamaseries in the Ordos region. The yardung 
text is not, however, entirely out of place, 
since the julay celebrations were themselves 
followed by races, and the second of those 
here published also contains eulogies of the 
winning and losing horses. 

The julay texts contain the prayers and 
recitations uttered during ceremonies con- 
cerned with the annua! offering up of fermented. 
mare's milk which used to be practised in 
Ordos at the time of the summer solstice. 
The word julay itself is of some rarity. The 
only relevant dictionary definition is to be 
found, as might be expected, in Mostaert’s 
own Dictionnaire Ordos: ‘La cérémonie de 
laspersion du koumys de jument qui se 
pratique annuellement aprés le solstice d'été : 
on trait des juments et on en fait surir le lait, 
lequel alors est jeté avec un aspersoir vers les 
quatre points cardinaux °’. (Ramstedt's Kal- 
muckisches Wérterbuch also has the word, in a 
verbal compound expression, meaning: ' Den 
Himmelsgottern Tee als Opfer darbringen ’.) 
The word does not seem to occur in seven 
texts concerning milk-offering rituals, copies of 
which are in the possession of the reviewer, 
and which are otherwise in certain respects 
comparable to Serruys’s two manuscripts. (It 
does occur, though, in a text belonging to the 
State Library, Ulan Bator, entitled Cinggis-un 
sang * Incense offering for Cinggis Qan’, in the 
phrase badarangyui-yin fula boged Julay-iyar 
lakiniui * We worship with blazing lamps and 
with Julay °.) 

Regardless of the rarity of occurrence of the 
word julay, we know of the existence of several 
manuscripts containing texts for milk-offering 
rituals collected from widely separated parts 
of Mongolia. Those known to the reviewer, and 
so far unpublished, are: 

(1) Gegun-& saculi ‘ Mare aspersion ', 7 folios 
(cover-title: Gegiü-à sačul) 

(2) Gegün-À sun- sacul.-un sudur orusiba 
*Sütra for the aspersion of the milk of the 
mares’, 6 folios 

(3) Get-2 saéul-un sudur orusibai ' Sütra of 
mare aspersion ’, 17 sides 

(4) Gegun-i saduli ene ‘This is the mare 
aspersion °’, 8 folios 

(5) Inc. Erketu ingri-yin jayoya-bar egüdügsen 
elügen ebe-yin tedkemji-ber ergutegsen erken 
qarayti gegün-i činu sun-i ene edür satunam, 
5 folios 

(6) Cinggis qayan-u üker-Mn iresi sudur ‘ Sütra 
for the yield of the cattle of Cinggis Qan ', 
6 folios, incomplete 
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(7) Boydo Cinggis qayan-u toytoyan yuywysan 
üker-ün sün üres-ün sudur orusibai * Sütra for 
the milk and yield of the cattle begged of the 
Holy Cinggis Qan ’, 4 folios. 

(The originals of nos. 1 and. 6 belong to the 
State Library, Ulan Bator: the remainder 
are in private possession. The translations 
given of the titles are for the moment tentative, 
especially nos. 6 and 7.) 

Apart from these texts, W. Heissig has 
listed 11 known to him, including the two 
edited by Serruys, and has published the text 
of a twelfth, in an article in Zentralasiatische 
Studien, 11, 1968. Whereas those kept in Ulan 
Bator appear, taking into account their present 
location and also the names of places contained 
in them, to originate from Khalkha Mongolia, 
those listed by Heissig come from several 
different areas, from Ordos, from Chahar in 
Inner Mongolia, from Buryat Mongolia, and 
from the Khotogoit of north-western Mongolia. 

Serruys’s manuscripts refer to rituals and 
prayers which appear to be of much the same 
kind as those whose acquaintance can be made 
in other manuscripts, and they display close 
textual similarities to some of these. There is 
a common underlying idea, that of offering up 
aspersions of mare’s milk, nine at a time, or 
groups of nine at a time, to numerous deities 
and to named localities, including places out- 
side Mongolia itself, places of historical im- 
portance to the Mongols like the capital city 
Shangdu, places of great reputation for the 
whole Mongol people like the Altai and 
Khangai mountains, or the Orkhon and 
Keriilen rivers, and finally,. places in the 
neighbourhood of the users of the particular 
manuscript concerned. The intention is to 
ensure the welfare and increase of the wor- 
shippers’ herds. The considerable verbal 
parallelism points to the existence of a con- 
tinuing written tradition of what appears to 
have been a nation-wide custom. This indeed 
corresponds to what we know: about other 
types of folk ritual, such as the worship of the 
fire. The persistence of a manuscript tradition 
has assured us of the texts, but has at the same 
time resulted in the gradual distortion of some 
words and expressions to the point of apparent 
meaninglessness. To take one example: a 
word which Serruys reads as elg? is translated 
by him on p. 39 as ‘ compassion’. Serruys 
suggests that elgi may .be an ‘aberrant’ 
spelling for elige ‘liver, compassion’. In this 
one case, of course, it might be, if we did not 
know of some other contexts, some of them 
given by Serruys, in which the word appears 
in so many guises as to make it impossible to 
know what the ‘ original’ reading might have 
been. We can find elüngkei (inexplicable to 
me), alba ‘ official duty’, elgeg ‘ sieve’, aliba 
‘everything’, and, in my text no. 3 a word 
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which I fail to read correctly, but which looks 
like *eglgt, Making every allowance for 
mistakes in transcription, it still seems that the 
scribes were quite uncertain what to write here. 
It may be useful to give some indication of 
the type of imagery used in the various texts 
and thereby to show what sort of verbal and 
conceptual similarities obtain. The idea that 
it is the untasted first-fruits of the mares 
which are being offered is presented in 
Serruys’s first text as follows: 
ddigsen öčög delgeren. irdsen gegün tórojü. arban 
sar-a ese kókegsen. anggir sar-a wyuray. quran 
sar-a ese kékegsen. gongyur sar-a ayuray. 
amta-yin ese amsaysan. alay unayan-t am- 


saysan-t. keletil-yin ese amsaysan. keger-e 
wnayan-i amsaysan. yeke gegün-i “dsilg-iln 
degeji. 


Serruys translates: ‘A mare over which 
prayers have been recited to pronounce a 
benediction, gave birth; duck-yellow beestings 
not sucked in the tenth month; orange-yellow 
beestings not sucked in the seventh month; 
what those with a mouth have not tasted, & 
motley foal has tasted; what those with a 
tongue have not tasted, a bay foal has tasted : 
primices of the kumiss of the great mare!’. 
Text no. 2 has the following: 

qosiyu keletü-yin ese amsaysan. gongyur kegert 
unayan-u činu amsaysan. qorin sara isügsen 
qongyur šara uyuray-yi činu dusayanam. qotala 
bügüde-yin ejen qayan qatun qamuy ulus 
firyan atwyai. amatu-yin ese amsaysan-i alay 
unayan-u činu amsaysan arban sara tsilgsen 
anggir Sara wyuray-yi dusayanam. 

I would propose the following translation : 
‘We let drip your kind yellow beestings, 
fermented for twenty months, not tasted by 
those with snout and tongue, tasted by your 
chestnut and bay foals. May the Qayan, lord 
of all, the Queen, and all the people, rejoice. 
We let drip your duck-yellow (reddish-yellow) 
beestings, fermented for ten months, not 
tasted by those with a mouth, tasted by your 
motley foals ’. 

There are certain differences apparent here. 
I suggest that ‘ twenty’ and ‘ten’ as in the 
second extract, are likely to be a better pair 
than ‘ tenth’ and ‘seventh’. The difference 
results from the variant readings gorin and 
guran, where the differences in ductus are 
minimal. But one cannot be absolutely sure 
which reading is superior, nor can one decide 
between ese kókegsen * not sucked °’ of the first 
extract and isügsen ‘ fermented ! of the second. 
Similar, though not identical, passages, 
requiring commentary, are to be found in my 
texts nos. 3, 4, and 5. 

There are a number of points of detail upon 
which one would like to comment without 
always reaching any conclusion. I select the 
following. 
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- p.42: Serruys briefly discusses the word 
gabtad, the name of a god or gods, in the 
expression barayun eteged-ün ibegegói gabtad 
* the Qabtad, protectors of the Western Region ° 
and suggests that qabtad may bo a ' deficient 
reading’ for something else. However, the 
reading gabiad occurs in other texts, for 
example in no. 6 and so, though not identi- 
fiable, seems likely to be correct. One may 
refer, though, to a similar expression in text 
no. l, 4r: barayun eteged-iin ibegegéi qamtud- 
gaytt ingri, where the fourth word may 
perhaps be translated ‘ associator °. 

p.48: Serruys, commenting on the word 
tayisui in the phrase arban qoyar tayisui, 
suggests a possible error. It seems, though, 
that the text is quite correct, and that it refers 
to the arban qoyar eĵelegči * the twelve rulers °, 
a group of, to me at least, enigmatic astrological 
elements used in fortune-telling. The most 
convenient reference is in A. Mostaert, Manual 
of Mongolian astrology and divination (Scripta 
Mongolica, Iv), Cambridge, Mass., 1969, 21. 
They are referred to elsewhere in Mongolian 
astrological handbooks, for example in Mong 
156, Copenhagen, entitled Arban qoyor efilegči 
orusiba, and in Mong 375, entitled Kedin 
jüil-ün afilge orusiba?, 48v. A list given in 
H 5833, Stockholm, confirms the identity of the 
twelve fayisui with the twelve rulers. This 
text lists, as does Mostaert’s, both the Chinese 
and the Mongol names of the series, and refers 
to the first on its list specifically as tayiswt. 

p.51: the discussion of the phrase kirti- 
balyasun-tu türgen illustrates how hard it is to 
make sense of corrupt passages in texts of this 
type. Serruys is no doubt right to suspeot 
corruption here, and to see kurt, as belonging 
to the name Sangdu-keyibung two lines earlier. 
The full name JSangdu-keyibüng-kürtu- (or 
kürdü-) balyasun of the capital which the last 
Mongol emperor of China had to abandon, is 
quite familiar, and is mentioned by Serruys 
on p. 5 of his introduction. Yet one finds all 
sorts of corruptions of it. Text no. 7 reads 
kurda-ta for kürdü, no. 6 has tayibun for 
keyibüng, while no. 3 has barayibang for 
keyibüng, possibly confused by the name 
"bras-spuns of the celebrated Tibetan lamasery 
(in English usually written Drepung) or of the 
Mongol lamasery (Bereeven hiid), which might 
have been more familiar when the manuscript 
was copied. Finally, no. 2 seems to separate 
one locality into two, and to speak of a river. 
It has Sang-du ba keyibtin yool * Shangdu and 
Keyibun river '. 

p. 89: further to the note on the name 
Anabad dalai, referred to also in n. 104, one 
might quote the explanation given by 
Kowalewski : ‘nom de sept mers, qui entourent 
le mont Merou'. Kowalewski also gives 
another Mongol name, čenggel-ün dalai ‘ Sea 
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of enjoyment. It is instructive to look at the 
following expression from text no. 9: doloyan 
čingker dalai, literally, ‘ seven azure seas’, in 
which doloyan recalls Kowalewski's ‘sept’, 
while čingker looks like a lectio facilior for 
éenggel. 

p.91: Serruys discusses the expression 
qalay kólfin, apparently the name of some 
demon. To this one may add a reference from 
Rintchen, Folklore mongol, 1, where the term 
qalay appears in the form zalan (in Rintchen's 
transcription) followed by the word tSólgyr 
(= cidkür), also the name of a demon. Both 
expressions are to be found in a text, of which 
I have a copy, entitled Qayan jayayaci ingri-yin 
takil sudur čačuli-yin ungsilya ‘Stitra of 
worship, and recitation for aspersion, of the 
Royal Fate Gods’: galang čidkür and qalang 
kéléin. This remark does not bring an explana- 
tion of the word galang nearer, but it may help 
to establish the correct orthography as galang 
rather galay and so perhaps weaken Serruys’s 
supposition that there may be a connexion 
with galay ‘ cry of fright’. 

p. 93: though Serruys does not specifically 
draw attention to the fact, the text of which 
the translation begins with the last line on the 
page, and ends with line D on p. 94 is to be 
found in variant form in Rintchen, 57-8, in a 
passage which continues with an account of 
how the milk-offering ritual was first estab- 
lished, the initiator being by implication 
Cinggis Qan. A similar passage is to be found 
in my text no. 1. This runs: 
deresütt yool-un eken-dit bayuju dalan yurban 
eket gegün-iyen unaylulju nayan tümen ulus- 
iyan quriyaju. qulusu-tu yool-yin ekin-dit 
bayuju quu-a cogoytid-iyan unaylulju qotala 
bugide-ben umdayulju fülge-tu yool-un ekin-di 
bayuju jegerde cogoytid-tyan unaylulju Just 
qura oroyulju jJürcid-üm tsova mergen-iyer 
Jeleben tatayulju . . . éayadai bógeber satuli-ban 
satuyulju čenggelün (Rintchen: čangqulang) 
udayan-iyar kontg-iyen bariyulju.... 
I suggest the following translation: ‘ Dis- 
mounting at the source of the Deresii-grass 
stream, letting his seventy-three mares foal, 
assembling his eighty ten thousands of people ; 
dismounting at the source of the reedy stream, 
letting his bay speckled mares foal, letting all 
his people drink; dismounting at the source 
of the turfy stream, letting his chestnut 

eckled mares foal; bringing on rain, letting 

u mergen of the Jiirtid stretch the tethering- 

line... letting the shaman Cayadai scatter the 
aspersion, letting the shamaness Cangqulang 
hold the milking-pot...’. 
This verbal connexion between 2 ritual recita- 
tion current up to the early part of the present 
century, and the old tradition of the institution 
of the custom of making offerings of milk at 
the time of Óinggis Qan, deserves attention. 
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This is a painstaking edition of interesting 
but difficult texts which will be of service to 
all those concerned with the history of 
Mongolian civilization or indeed of Inner 
Asian cult practices, and Serruys is to be 
congratulated upon it. 

0. B. BAWDEN 


Li Yvu-wiwa (ed.): The first emperor of 
China: the politics of historiography. 
lxxiii, 907 pp. White Plains, N.Y.: 
International Arts and Sciences Press, 

. Inc., [1975]. $20. 


This volume includes English translations of 
the six chapters of Hung Shih-ti’s recent study 
of the first Ch'in emperor! and li articles 
which appeared originally in Chinese news- 
papers and which are concerned with various 
aspects of Ch‘in’s unification of 221 B.o. The 
translations have been made specially for the 
purpose, except for that of one article, pub- 
lished previously in the Peking Review ;? the 
translation of Chou f-liang’s essay on Liu 
Tsung-yiian may be compared with a further 
version in English which has been published 
by the Foreign Languages Press, Peking.’ All 
the articles are signed, except for one which is 
& corporate effort of ' mass criticism’. An 
appendix to the book includes reprints of some 
of the primary sources for the study of the 
subject, together with two contributions from 
Professor Bodde that date from 1938. Dr. Li’s 
own part is seen in a lengthy introduction and 
a chronological table showing the rise and fall 
of Ch'in. The book first appeared as Chinese 
Studies in History: a Journal of Translations, 
vir, 1-2, 1974-5, a periodical of which Li is 
the editor. 

In the introduction Li provides a valuable 
summary of the attitudes that have been 
adopted towards Ch'in's unification by a 
number of writers. She shows how some of the 
opinions are related to the political circum- 
stances of the day, and how they have been 
subject to modification during the last few 
decades. Thus, in a study of 1945 Kuo Mo-jo 
opined that some of the first emperor's activi- 
ties were tantamount to 'the restoration of 


1 Hung Shih-ti, Ch'in shih-huang, Shanghai, 
People’s Press, May 1972 (first edition), 
December 1973 (second edition). 

21,0 Ssu-ting, ‘The struggle between 
restoration and counter-restoration in the 
course of the founding of the Ch‘in dynasty '. 
An English version appeared in Peking Review, 
17, 26 April 1974, 7-28, and 18, 3 May 1974, 
19-22, as well as in Selected articles criticizing 
Lin Piao and Confucius, Peking, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1974, 107-42. 

3 jbid., 159-84. 
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slavery on a large scale'.* This may be 
compared with the entirely different assump- 
tions that lie behind the same author’s article 
of late 1972 on the periodization of Chinese 
history.® 

Dr. Li does not discuss fully the differences 
in the two editions of Hung Shih-ti’s book. 
After its original publication, in May 1972, 
this was reissued no less than four times, as 
far as may be ascertained without alteration. 
However, important changes were introduced 
in a sixth printing, of December 1973, which 
is in fact termed a second edition, and which 
followed the intensification of the campaign 
against Confucius and Lin Piao. The second 
edition sheds a far more sinister light on Lü 
Pu-wei than the first edition, emphasizing the 
‘reactionary’ nature of his character as & 
* restorationist'. Li duly informs her readers 
of this difference,? but she owes them a word 
of explanation of the reasons why she has 
chosen to include translations from the second 
edition for Hung’s first four chapters, and 
from the first edition for his last two; the 
changes in ch. v and vi are of equal im- 
portance with those that are noted in Li's 
introduction to the book.? 

The authors of the writings which are 
presented here for readers of English offend 
against nearly all the canons of historical 
criticism. No attempt is made to define the 
subject of the study or to consider how far 
and how successfully the unification may be 
said to have been accomplished under the first 
of the Ch'in emperors. Original sources are 
cited with scant attempt at scholarly evalua- 
tion; very often a passage is presented out of 
context; and some of the pertinent evidence is 
not mentioned. In addition there is & con- 
siderable amount of exaggeration in the 
interpretation that is put upon facts; and 
that interpretation is based on intellectual 
categories whose relevance is unproven and 
which are clothed in propagandist jargon. 
While being scrupulously just to the writers 
of the original works, Li is less than fair to an 
English reader; for she fails to give due 


18hih p'i-p'an shu, Chungking, 1945; 
reprinted Peking, 1956 and 1962, 455-7. 

5‘ Chung-kuo ku-tat shih ti fen-ch‘t wen-t's’, 
Kaogu, 5, 1972, 2-7. 

8 p. lxxii. 

? e.g., surprisingly enough in a book which 
sets out to describe the legalist background 
of the Ch'in empire, there is apparently no 
reference to Han-fei-izu in the first edition, 
but that document is cited twice in the new 
edition of ch. v and vi. Again, the second 
edition omits the encomium on the success of 
the peasants’ revolt in bringing about the 
collapse of the Ch'in régime, that forms the 
finale for the first edition (see the volume 
under review, pp. 160-1). 
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warning of this type of intellectual shabbiness, 
some aspects of which may not be obvious at 
first sight, except to specialists. 

The book is & valuable contribution in 
demonstrating the fate that overtook Chinese 
historiography during the campaign to criticize 
Confucius and Lin Pireo. 


MICHAEL LOEWE 


Derk Bopper: Festivals ww classical 
China: New Year and other annual 
observances during the Han dynasty, 
206 BC-AD. 220. xvi, 439 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press [and] the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, [1975]. £10.20. 


This book forms a major contribution to 
Chinese studies, repairing deficiencies that 
have long been felt in two aspects of the 
subject, ie. the religious practices of the 
Chinese and the influence of informal, rather 
than formalized traditions, on the Han frame 
of mind. 

With the major exception of de Groot, 
those pioneer scholars who have treated 
Chinese religion hitherto have concentrated on 
the pre-imperial era (e.g., to name but a few 
Western scholars, Granet, Maspero, and 
Karlgren); on the cultural origins and 
anthropological implications in various parts 
of the subcontinent (Eberhard); or on the 
observances that it has been possible to witness 
in recent years on China’s perimeter (Freed- 
man and Schipper). Others, such as Demiéville 
and Zurcher, have examined the later develop- 
ments of Taoism and Buddhism. In the 
study of Han history the stress has hitherto 
been placed on the Western rather than the 
Eastern Han period (with the notable excep- 
tion of Bielenstein); on the oritical examina- 
tion and exposition of primary sources 
(Chavannes, Dubs and Hulsewé); on the 
institutions and organization of the Han 
administration (Swann, Hulsewé); or on the 
description of archaeological material (Mas- 
pero, Funsterbusch) The volume which is 
under review discusses religious observances 
and festive practices of both the Western and 
the Eastern Han periods, and seeks to relate 
them to the major context of Han history and 
the religious changes that both preceded and 
followed that era. 

Professor Bodde’s work is the result of 40 
years’ interest, study, and painstaking reading. 
Few could quarrel with his method; he takes 
parts of the Hou Han-shu, which form the 
first available systematic account of recurring 
Chinese observances, as his basic source; he 
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interprets this evidence and supplements it 


with the help of other literary material, with _ 


the archival fragments found in Central Asia, ’ 
and with archaeological discoveries whose 
extent and wealth have been growing apace 
while the work has been in process. As the 
basic material of the How Han-shu is far too 
extensive to be treated èn toto with the rigorous 
examination that is necessary, the author 
selects, very judiciously, the accounts of 
certain festivals for consideration; and he 
points out that the result is not a complete 
description of the whole Han repertory (p. 13). 
Nevertheless it may well be regarded as being 
representative of the motives that underlay so 
many observances and of the types in which 
they may be classified. 

Almost half the volume is concerned with 
the five festivals with which the New Year was 
celebrated, i.e., those of the Za, or People's 
New Year; the Great Exorcism; the Lunar 
or Official New Year; the Wmter Solstice or 
Solar New Year; and the Spring’s Beginning 
or Seasonal New Year. This somewhat 
bewildering wealth of ceremonies derives 
partly from motives which are well attested 
in other cultures, such as the enactment of the 
myth of rebirth or renewal, the elimination of 
evil and occult influences, and the need for 
self-purification. The Han observances in- 
cluded elements of nature cults, and their 
purposes were to secure the fertility of the 
fields or the birth of male progeny. Talismans 
or amulets were used to forfend evil, and 
attempts were made to provide a state of 
cosmic harmony by musical and other means, 
in terms of contemporary Chinese thought. 
In some instances the ceremonies stressed the 
association of the authority of government with 
the annual cycle of the universe. Sacred 
aspects of the festivals appear in services, 
prayers, and sacrifices; secular aspects in 
entertainments, displays, and legal or fiscal 
arrangements. Intellectual aspects appear in 
ceremonies such as the formal balancing of 
earth and charcoal, or the determination of 
the date of the solstice. 

These elements are also represented in some 
of the other festivals which Bodde describes, 
such as the ceremonial ploughing and practice 
of sericulture, the sacrifice to the Supreme 
Intermediary, the Lustration or the Entertain- 
ment of the Aged. Itis sad to have to note the 
cultural impoverishment today, after 2,000 
and more years of a rich and varied tradition, 
when: ‘The only old festival observed now 
is at the time of the old Chinese New Year, 
based on the lunar oyole. It is not called a 
New Year festival but a spring festival. 
Celebrations are not the colorful traditional 
kind. There are holidays, but the activities 
then are of a political nature—political 
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dramatic performances of politically oriented 
meetings and sports events . . .'.! 

Many of the festivals may be traced to 
before the Han period, when they incorporated 
& number of characteristics of folk-practice. 
In some cases there are obvious examples 
where an original observance was taken over 
by the court and formalized so as to fit the 
august style of life to which the emperor and 
his close associates were accustomed. Some 
observances, however, were initiated during 
the Han period, and even in the Eastern Han 
at that. These serve to emphasize the truth 
that that attitude to the world and life that 
is symbolized in the theories of Wu ksing 
and Yin yang did not become generally 
effective in official concepts until comparatively 
late. The incorporation of those theories 
within the orthodox dogma of state should 
probably be dated from not much before 
70 B.c., when they began to affect political 
decisions. They affected legal processes from 
A.D. 28 (see p. 191), and ceremonies designed 
to welcome the seasons and grounded on the 
same cosmology were an artificial construction 
which became really established in the Eastern 
Han period (see p. 200). In considering these 
and other developments Bodde reverts re- 
peatedly and correctly to a principle that is 
clear from a study of most aspects of Han 
history, the growing Chinese predilection for 
orderliness, and the willingness to classify so 
as to satisfy certain preconceived notions. 

Festivals in classical China fully respects the 
demands of scholastic criticism; its con- 
clusions are drawn and presented with 
admirable caution and without the slightest 
sign of axe-grinding; and the easy style with 
which the book is written makes it both 
stimulating and satisfying. This rare com- 
bination of qualities owes much to the author’s 
intention of writing not only for the small 
learned world of sinologists, but also for 
specialists in other disciplines. The result is a 
valuable addition to the shelves of those whe 
study religion, folk-lore or anthropology, with- 
out the pseudo-jargon in which works that are 
destined for such readers are often dressed. 
The introduction includes a review of the 
intellectual framework of the Han period, and 
one of the clearest expositions of the Chinese 
calendrical system that has yet been published ; 
and the valuable assessment of the sources 
on which the book draws is supplemented by 
brief notes on authorship that are given in the 
bibliography. While the technical details of 
Chinese textual and linguistic problems are 
presented in simple terms, the argument of th» 


1 Cited on p. 220, from a report by Tillman 
Durdin * veteran China correspondent of the 
New York Times’, dated 1971. 
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book is comprehensible without specialized 
knowledge, and footnotes enable scholars to 
examine particular problems more deeply. 
The book can be warmly recommended for 
experts and students in Chinese studies and a 
number of other disciplines. 

MICHAEL LOEWE 


MicHarL Lomwe: Crisis and conflict in 
Han China, 104 B.C. to A.D. 9. 340 pp., 
front., plate. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1974. £6.50. 

This book is a political history covering the 
period designated. The account is organized 
around certain crisis periods, beginning with 
the establishment of a new regnal title, 
Tai-ch‘u, the ‘ Grand Beginning’, by Wu Ti 
and ending with Wang Mang’s usurpation of 
the Han throne. Each crisis is analysed in 
terms of two conflicting attitudes or frame- 
works of mind, one which Dr. Loewe calls 
‘modernist’, the other, ‘reformist’. The 
modernists, whose outlook had characterized 
the first century of the Han dynasty, were 
dominant when the Grand Beginning was 
established and still so when the House of 
Huo fell in 66 B.C., but reformist views had 
begun to gain influence. K‘uang Heng’s 
religious reforms of 31 5.0. were ‘ reformist’, 
the viewpoint which characterized the reigns 
of Yiian Ti and Ch‘eng Ti. Wang Mang at 
least pretended to ‘reformist’ attitudes, 
though some of his policies conflicted with 
these attitudes. As he traces the history of the 
period, Loewe effectively demonstrates how 
closely political, intellectual, and religious 
attitudes were intertwined. 

Modernism and reformism are general terms 
for conflicting outlooks around which political 
factions were formed and include attitudes to 
history, textual authenticity, religion and 


.ritual, as well as foreign and domestic policy. 


For example, the modernists looked back to 
the Ch'in dynasty, advocated the policies of 
Shang Yang, favoured texts in the contem- 
porary script, were expansionist in their foreign 
policy, believed in unrestricted ownership of 
land, and supported government monopolies 
of salt and iron. The reformists took the 
opposite viewpoints. They looked back to the 
Chou dynasty for their model, advocated the 
policies of Confucius and Mencius, and thought 
that texts in the old script were authentic. 
They were in favour of retrenchment and 
opposed foreign adventurism, thought that 
landownership should be restricted, that the 
government should not be involved in pro- 
ductive enterprise, that the ritual of Chou 
should replace that with its roots in the former 
Ch‘in dynasty .... In short, ‘ modernists ' are 
legalists and ‘ reformists ’ Confucianists. 
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Loewe scrupulously avoids the use of these 
conventional terms. But why ? Because he 
does not wish to confuse the issue with 
categories used in varying ways and for many 
purposes throughout the centuries? Or 
because he does not accept the equation ? 
Crisis and conflict in Han China will un- 
doubtedly prove an extremely useful book to 
both specialists in Han history and beginners 
with only a cursory acquaintance with Chinese 
history. A complicated story is given & 
coherent and highly readable form. Neverthe- 
less, I think that it would have been improved 
if the author had at some point discussed the 
relationship between his new terminology and 
that commonly accepted, and even that used 
in the current debate about legalism versus 
Confucianism in China today. 

SARAH ALLAN 


TIMOTEUS PoxoRa (tr.): Hsin-lun (New 
treatise) and other writings by Huan 
T'an (43 2B.0.-28 A.D.). (Michigan 
Papers in Chinese Studies, No. 20.) 
l, 414 pp.-+2 errata sheets. Ann 
Arbor: Center for Chinese Studies, 
University of Michigan, 1975. $65. 


For some years scholars have had reason to 
be grateful to Dr. Pokora for his researches on 
Huan T‘an and his demonstration that this 
little-known philosopher forms an important 
link in the development of rationalist thought 
in China. Huan T'an's significance may be 
seen in two main respects; first, on intellectual 
grounds, in the growth of criticism of the 
dogmas fostered by the state since the early 
part of the first century B.C., and in the 
attempt to explain the phenomena of the 
universe on natural rather than supernatural 
premises; and, secondly, in dynastic terms, 
in the essential relationship between a régime’s 
claims to legitimacy and its dependence on 
adequate intellectual authority. In both of 
these respects attention has fastened mainly 
in the past on the two principal protagonists 
who have left a clear mark on Han thought; 
ie. Tung Chung-shu, whose contributions led 
to the formulation of the orthodox creed; and 
Wang Ch'ung, whose sceptical and scientific 
attitude led to a naturalist and rationalist 
reaction that has been compared with that of 
Lucretius. 

Huan T'an lived and thought at the highly 
crucial moment between the impacts made by 
these two major figures. It was a time of 
profound significance in the development of 
Chinese thought, as is witnessed in the persons 
of Liu Hsiang, Liu Hsin, or Yang Hsiung; and 
it was a time of confusion and bewilderment 
in the exercise of dynastic government. The 
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part played by Huan T‘an at the time of such 
stirring events is elusive; he served as an 
honorary official but never rose to the com- 
manding heights of a senior office; he formu- 
lated a philosophy whose written record 
survives in fragmentary form only; and the 
account of his relations with the primary 
figures of Chinese thought of the day is any- 
thing but complete. The present volume 
serves to elucidate Huan T'an's attitude to 
some of the contemporary issues, and shows 
how he stands as a forerunner of Wang Ch‘ung. 
Pokora presents translations of all the frag- 
ments that he has been able to locate, both 
from the nineteenth-century collections of 
Yen K*o-chün and Sun P'ing-i, and from a 
variety of other sources such as encyclopaedias, 
and commentators to works such as the 
Shih-chi. In all there are 216 fragments, 
annotated and given in the different forms 
that may be found. Pokora is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of this valuable 
source book which adds greatly to our com- 
prehension of Han intellectual history; he is 
to be doubly congratulated for doing so in 
circumstances which do not permit use of the 
resources which scholars are usually entitled 
to expect. 

Many of the fragments are short; and 
Pokora wisely avoids the danger of speculating 
too deeply on the basis of such evidence, or of 
proposing an inflated interpretation that lies 
beyond the bounds of reasonable conjecture. 
His introduction draws attention to what is 
known of the circumstances of Huan T'an's 
life and to such conclusions as can be drawn 
from the surviving fragments. Of these some 
five perhaps deserve special attention in so 
far as they express Huan T'an's avowedly 
reformist views; or they reject the views of 
the modernist statesmen who had been 
responsible for the expansionist policies 
associated with Han Wu Ti; or they show 
considerable affinity with the trenchant 
opinions of Wang Ch‘ung. They are: nos. 53 
and 102, for a critique of the military expan- 
sionism, extravagance, and cost that had 
been involved in the adventures of Wu Ti’s 
reign ; no. 171 for a criticism of the debilitating 
moral effect of the music of Cheng, the ‘ Pop’ 
music of the day; no. 209 for advocacy of a 
more equable distribution of wealth and a 
limitation on secondary occupations; and 
no. 84 for a practical attitude towards decay 
and death that leads forward to Wang 
Ch‘ung’s pronouncements on the subject. 


MICHAEL LOEWE 


Rozsert B. Oxnam: Ruling from horse- 
‘back: Manchu politics in the Oboi 
regency, 1661-1669. xi, 250 pp. 
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Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1975. $12.50, £8.50. 


Prt Huana: Autocracy at work: a study 
of the Yung-cheng period, 1723-1735. 
(East Asian Studies, Indiana Univer- 
sity.) xii, 500 pp. Bloomington and 
London: Indiana University Press 
for the International Affairs Center, 
[01974]. $17.46, £12.22. 


If they were sold together as a set, these two 
books might be subtitled ‘ Peking watching in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries’. 
Although both authors discuss other aspects 
of early Ch'ing history, they are primarily 
concerned with political and institutional 
developments and focus on power-holding and 
decision-making at the highest levels of 
Manchu government. 

Dr. Oxnam's title is taken from a famous 
incident in which Han Kao-tsu was asked 
whether, having conquered the empire on 
horseback, he thought he could rule it on 
horseback. The correct answer was, of course, 
no. The empire could be won by military 
force (on horseback), but it could be governed 
effectively only with the help of civilian 
bureaucrats trained in and imbued with the 
humanistic values of Chinese civilization. As 
Chinese history evolved, however, the meaning 
of the phrase ‘on horseback’ (ma-shang) 
altered somewhat. When used in reference to 
foreign dynasties of conquest, for example, 
ma-shang came to signify not only ‘ by military 
force’ but also ‘in a non-Chinese manner ’. 
As such, the phrase and the allusion became 
part of the myth that China always absorbs 
her conquerors. 

However inaccurate this myth may have 
been, and it was quite inaccurate, there was 
enough truth in it to give some conquerors 
through the centuries cause for alarm. Among 
them were four Manchu notables (Soni, 
Suksaha, Ebilun, and Oboi) who served as 
regents for the young JK'ang-hsi emperor 
during the years 1661-9. Appalled at what the 
author calls the ‘ creeping Ming-ism" (p. 56) 
of the late Shun-chih reign (1643-61), these 
battle-hardened veterans of the conquest 
manoeuvred their way into power in order to 
purify ‘ the Ch‘ing dynasty by cleansing it of 
tainted resemblances to the late Ming era, of 
bureaucratic corruption, and of a weakened 
role for the Manchu conquerors’ (p. 65). This 
they tried to accomplish in a number of ways, 
including a series of important institutional 
changes. In their restoration and reorganiza- 
tion of the Imperial Household (Nei-wu-fu), 
for example, eunuchs, the hated symbols of 
Ming and Chinese decadence, were removed 
from positions of influence in the palace and 
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replaced by Manchus and trusted Chinese 
bondservants. Moreover, specifically Manchu 
institutions such as the Li-fam Ytan ‘ Court 
of Colonial Affairs’ and the I-cheng T'a-ch'en 
* Council of Deliberative Officials’, both of 
which had lost power and prestige during the 
Shun-chih period, were noticeably strength- 
ened. This was accompanied by * a decline in 
the potency of traditional Chinese institutions. 
Of the vital organs in the Ming polity, in- 
cluding the Grand Secretariat, the Hanlin 
Academy, the Censorate, and the Six Boards, 
only the latter retained a semblance of their 
previous strength under the regency ' (p. 76). 

The regents were not content simply to 
change institutions, however; they wanted 
to change the tone of government as well. 
Concerned with ineffieiency, corruption, and 
obstructionism in the bureaucracy, they re- 
Structured the civil service examination and 
evaluation systems in an attempt to ensure 
that their officials would be competent, honest, 
and, above all, obedient. Those who did not 
measure up were punished, removed from 
office, or both. Nor would the regents tolerate 
what they perceived to be a threat to Manchu 
supremacy from the Chinese populace at large, 
& fact which is clearly demonstrated in 
Oxnam’s account of their violent reactions to 
the famous Kiangnan Tax Case of 1661 and 
the Ming History Case of 1661-3. Although 
occasionally willing to try milder forms of 
persuasion, the regents were not at all hesitant 
to use force in order to get their message 
across. 

in ch. vi and vii, Oxnam presents a straight- 
forward summary of Ch'ing military and 
foreign policies during the regency in which he 
considers such subjects as the measures taken 
to combat the forces of Cheng Ch‘eng-kung, 
the suppression of Ming remnants and various 
other rebels, policy toward the ‘ Three 
Feudatories', persecution of the Jesuits, 
foreign relations with Central Asia and the 
West, and problems regarding Manchuria. 
He then turns to a discussion of factionalism 
at court which is less than wholly convincing. 
One problem may be that his definition of a 
faction is too broad: ‘... a small political 
group whose distinguishing characteristic is an 
expression of similar attitudes and/or a 
commitment to similar goals’ (p. 166). Using 
this definition Oxnam refers to the existence 
of a ‘ Joint Regents’ Faction’ between 1661 
and 1666, even though, as he himself points 
out, there was considerable political rivalry 
and personal animosity between some of the 
people and groups involved. Anyone in- 
terested in this and related problems would do 
well to read the chapter on factionalism here 
in conjunction with H. Lyman Miller, Factional 
conflict and the integration of Ching politics, 
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1661-90 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, George 
Washington University, 1974). Miller’s analysis 
differs from Oxnam’s on a number of important 
points, and his views on early Ch'ing politics 
should be better known. 

Oxnam ends his work with & brief account 
of the regency's impact on the K'ang-hsi reign, 
concluding with the following statement: 
*. .. on the whole the regency reflected the 
obsession for Manchu dominance which 
characterized most of those in the conquest 
elite. .. . Having conquered on horseback, they 
sought to rule from horseback.... The K'ang- 
hsi Emperor, who was willing to play the role 
of good Confucian emperor for political mile- 
age, found it easier to dismount from the horse 
on conquest and to sit upon the Chinese 
throne °’ (p. 203). 

As its sub-title indicates, Pei Huang’s 
Autocracy at work deals with the reign of the 
K'ang-hsi emperor’s successor, his son Yin- 
chen, who ruled China from 1728 to 1735 as 
the Yung-cheng emperor. Dr. Huang's 
qualifications for writing on this period are 
impressive. His previous publications indicate 
that he has been a student of the Yung-cheng 
reign and Ch‘ing institutional history for nearly 
20 years, and his bibliography of more than 
500 items suggests there is little, if anything, 
of importance written on these subjects that 
he has not examined. 

Anyone who has read Huang’s reviews of 
the work of Fu Tsung-mao and Silas Wu 
(Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, xxx, 
1970. and xxx1, 1971) is aware of his concern 
that the development of Ch‘ing institutions 
be placed in broad historical perspective. He 
employs much the same approach here, arguing 
that in order to understand the autocracy of 
the Yung-cheng reign, it is essential to have a 
grasp of ‘ the political heritage of the tradi- 
tional Chinese state ’ and ‘ the special problems 
of the Manchu dynasty’ (p. 13). And while 
some readers will undoubtedly question 
certain aspects of the brief survey of these 
issues in his introduction, the basic premise is 
of course sound, and he succeeds in laying a 
foundation for his subsequent arguments. 

Chinese tradition and general questions con- 
cerning Manchu rule aside, however, Huang 
olearly believes that the most important factor 
in the autocracy of the Yung-cheng reign was 
the emperor himself. In part ir of the book 
(‘The making of an autocrat’), there are 
detailed diseussions of the emperor's child- 
hood, personality, and education, a blow by 
blow account of the battles he and his brothers 
waged against each other to see who should 
succeed their father, and, finally, a description 
of his single-minded and ruthless campaign to 
eliminate any threat to his rule. Unlike his 
immediate predecessors, the  Yung-cheng 
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emperor was a mature man of 44 when he 
ascended the throne and had been an astute 
Observer of (and active participant in) the 
Ch'ing political scene for many years. He 
therefore had no need to grow into his job 
while depending upon others for guidance and 
protection. As the author points out, from the 
very beginning of his reign he seems to have 
known exactly what he wanted. And what he 
wanted most were loyalty, obedience, and 
conformity. 

Part m (* Machineries for autocracy °) shows 
that in pursuing these goals, however, he was 
much more subtle and flexible than the regents 
discussed in Oxnam's Ruling from horseback. 
Perceptive, talented, and extremely well 
educated, he used his knowledge of Chinese 
philosophy, history, and government as well 
as his formidable political skills to disarm his 
critics and concentrate power firmly in his 
own hands. By weakening the Censorate, 
establishing the Grand Council, and reforming 
the banner system, for example, he effectively 
limited the influence of both the Manchu 
aristocracy and the Chinese-dominated civil 
service. In part rv (‘Effects of autocratic 
rule’), Huang maintains that while these and 
other changes worked to the disadvantage of 
ambitious Manchu princes, corrupt officials, 
and 'self-seeking gentry’, the country and 
people as a whole benefited from the increased 
efficiency and honesty of the government over 
which the emperor so diligently kept watch. 
Among the issues discussed here are the 
emancipation of people in ‘ mean °’ occupations, 
welfare projects such as river conservation, 
irrigation, and land reclamation, and various 
reforms in the tax system. Also included is an 
informative chapter on the emperor’s policy 
for dealing with the non-Han ethnic minorities. 

Whatever his accomplishments, however, 
the price demanded and received by the 
emperor was high. Among other things, his 
obsession with obedience and ideological con- 
formity led to a literary inquisition, imperial 
sponsorship of the publication and distribution 
of ‘ orthodox’ works, government control of 
academies (shu-yilan), and the appointment 
of * Inspectors of Morale whose job it was to 
‘watch over the literati, keep an eye on 
students, and supervise educational and 
examination programs’ (p. 198). Huang 
believes that these and related policies resulted 
in an ‘intellectual stagnancy’ which ‘ was 
apparent in academic studies, state policies, 
and the administrative process. In fact, state 
and culture fell into a situation of almost 
complete unresponsiveness to the challenge 
from without—and this was the condition of 
the Ch‘ing empire in the second half of the 
nineteenth century ' (pp. 224-5). While some 
readers may not be willing to blame the 
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Yung-cheng emperor for China’s problems 
more than 100 years after his death, there is 
no question that his reign had an enormous 
impact on the rest of Ch‘ing history. 

Although Autocracy at work will undoubtedly 
be a standard reference work on its subject for 
many years to come, it is not without some 
problems. The early chapters, for example, 
&ro somewhat repetitive and could have 
profited from further editing and reorganiza- 
tion. In addition, the author occasionally 
slips in statements which take up space and 
tell us very little. The comment that the 
Yung-cheng emperor ‘ was a traditionalist and 
at the same time a nontraditionalist ' (p. 36) is 
a case in point. Similarly, having spent much 
of the book arguing that the emperor was 
heavily influenced by Legalist ideas, Huang 
concludes with the following: ‘ Under [the 
Yung-cheng emperor] the Ch'ing period was 
marked by vigor and efficiency and, most 
important, by effective paternalistic despotism. 
Ruler and empire were identical. State and 
culture were one and the same. A true Con- 
fucian China had come into being’ (p. 308). 
Somehow I doubt whether Confucius or 
Mencius would agree. 

Finally, a complaint must be directed at the 
Indiana University Press. Given soaring 
printing costs, it is, of course, inevitable that 
more and more books wil be published by 
photo-reproducing typed copy. Nevertheless, 
let us hope publishers pay close attention to 
such mundane questions as the kind of type- 
writer used, typeface, and spacing between 
lines. Unfortunately, this does not seem to 
have been the case here, and I found the book 
physically uncomfortable to read. 


W. S. ATWELL 


PauL A. Comen: Between tradition and 
modernity: Wang T'ao and reform 4n 
late Ching China. (Harvard Eas 
Asian Series, 77.) x, 857 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. $16, £8. 


* With the prospect of an examination career 
dangled before them, men will drop their 
plows, their weapons and their clerkly equip- 
ment in order to follow it; but that prospect 
gone, even the sons of the great literati will 
abandon Confucian study for other pursuits’ 
(Hsieh Hsi-ssu (Yuan), quoted in J. W. 
Dardess, Conquerors and Confucians, New 
York, 1973, 64). 

Wang T'ao (1828-97), although he aban- 
doned the examination career after failing to 
obtain, the degree of chit-jen in 1846, did not— 
perhaps through an accident of history— 
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entirely give up Confucian study (he helped 
James Legge to translate the classics), but he 
certainly went in for other pursuits. After his 
disappointment he made a career for himself in 
Shanghai and Hong Kong and for 21 years 
worked directly with foreigners, first as an 
editor with the London Missionary Society’s 
press in Shanghai and then as assistant to 
Legge, with whom he spent several years in 
Hong Kong and two in Scotland. One of the 
founders of modern Chinese journalism, he 
started his own newspaper in Hong Kong, to 
which he returned in 1870, and wrote for 
another newspaper in Shanghai, where he lived 
from 1884 until his death in 1897, still in 
close contact with foreigners, particularly 
those of a scholarly bent. From the safety of 
foreign enclaves on the China coast he pub- 
lished his views, chiefly on reform, foreign 
affairs, and politics, as well as poems, memoirs, 
and. short stories. 

Although Wang remained profoundly 
attached to Confucian values, considered that 
the Confucian tradition contained precedents 
for the reforms he proposed, and tended to 
believe (as did several of his contemporaries) 
that Western learning had originated in ancient 
China, he understood that China was on the 
eve of great change. Some of his views on 
what should be done remained highly * tradi- 
tional? and make rather boring reading: his 
emphasis on a more effective bureaucracy, 
proper employment of men of talent, and so 
on. But untrammelled by bureaucratic office, 
he made slightly more radical proposals as 
well, criticizing the superficiality of the “ gelf- 
strengtheners ’ and urging institutional change 
in the interests of China’s survival. He 
believed for instance that merchants should 
have a higher standing in society and that 
commerce should have official encouragement. 
Although he wrote with approval of popular 
elections, law, and justice in Western countries, 
he thought that reform and change in China 
must come from above. 

How great Wang T'ao's influence was is & 
little difficult to say ; it was perhaps, like that 
of the Chinese Polytechnic Institute of which 
he became Dean in 1887, little more than 
local and ephemeral. But Cohen is, he says, 
more interested in Wang as ‘an experiencer 
of history’ than as a maker of it. This 
apparently is the ‘explicit justification’ for 
the third presentation in print of his views on 
Wang T'ao. The other two are in Journal of 
Asian Studies, XXVI, 4, 1967, and in Approaches 
to modern Chinese history (edited by Feuer- 
werker, Murphey, and Wright, also 1967). 
Most of the latter article is reproduced, 
virtually verbatim, in the present book, the 
first three-quarters of which are essentially 
biographical. The fourth part is devoted to a 
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‘tentative and exploratory’ exposition of a 
framework of interpretation. 

Sweeping cultural change, says Cohen, takes 
place in two stages. In the first phase, pioneer- 
ing individuals, through their writings and 
activities, introduce new ideas and make them 
less conspicuous and more palatable. The 
second phase is dominated by ‘ legitimizers '— 
* people who have been converted to the need 
for deep-seated change but who insist .. . that 
such change be accompanied by some form of 
indigenous validation ’—thanks to whom 
change, previously only acceptable to the 
*acculturated fringes’, becomes generally 
acceptable (p. 242). 

In China, in Cohen’s scheme, the first phase 
was located on ‘the littoral’, from which 
* assaults °- were launched on the hinterland, 
where legitimation eventually occurred. Then, 
when the hinterland ‘ became the principal 
locus of innovation, the littoral atrophied ’ 
and was finally absorbed into the Chinese 
hinterland (p. 243). 

In an article published in 1970 Cohen put 
forward a framework of interpretation in the 
form of concentric circles; the outer one 
consisting of ‘those facets of the period’s 
history that were most clearly and un- 
ambiguously responses to or consequences of 
the Western presence’. Then came several 
intermediate spheres, and an inner core which 
was undisturbed ‘ for the longest time and to 
the highest degree’ by this presence. The 
framework in the present book is funda- 
mentally the same, but is now decorated with 
fashionable jargon such as ‘ continuum’ and 
* polarity ’. I greatly fear, since we are told 
that ' this final part of the book ... is as much 
a beginning as an ending’, that the author is 
going to devote some of his energies in the 
future to locating various personalities and 
events in modern Chinese history along this 
continuum. Already (p. 244) we have Mao 
Tse-tung placed on one slippery endpole of 
the ‘ littoral-hinterland continuum °’, with Sun 
Yat-sen, whose revolutionary movement was 
* the final assault from the littoral’, on the 
other end, and Chiang Kai-shek ‘ somewhere 
in between’. This is not very promising: it 
hardly adds to our understanding of these three 
personalities or of the way they have influenced 
modern Chinese history. 

Nor does it help much to conceive of the 
Taiping rebellion as ‘ the first assault’ of the 
littoral upon the hinterland. ‘In the course 
of being Sinicized ... the Taipings lost their 


original innovating spirit. They began to look ' 


less like Christian revolutionaries and more 
like traditional Chinese rebels) To whom, 
except to a few optimistic Western observers 
at the time? Although influenced by Pro- 
testant Christianity from Canton, the early 
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Taipings were firmly rooted in the tradition of 
popular revolt, particularly that of the 
southern secret societies, which was just as 
important as a source of their ‘ innovating 
spirit ’ as Christianity, to say the least. 

We could perhaps do without the word 
‘littoral’ in the context of modern Chinese 
cultural history—at least until far more 
research is done. The evidence for suggesting 
that the inhabitants (not just some of the 
inhabitants) of the south-eastern littoral of 
China, even before 1842, became more and 
more involved with ‘a maritime civilization 
of global embrace’ and consequently ‘ their 
identification with the culture of the Chinese 
hinterland progressively weakened’ (p. 241), 
is flimsy in the extreme. After the Opium 
War, as everyone knows, the external stimulus 
for change was channelled, though not exclu- 
sively, through the Treaty Ports and through 
Hong Kong (which was a kind of treaty port) ; 
but not all the Treaty Ports were on the 
littoral. To say that in and around the 
Western beach-heads ‘a culture grew up 
which was more commercial than agricultural 
in its economic foundations’ (does this not 
apply to all cities ?), ‘more modern than 
traditional’ (whatever that means) ‘in its 
administrative and social errangements, more 
Western (Christian) than Chinese (Confucian) 
in its intellectual bearing’ (!), ‘and more 
outward- than inward-looking in its general 
global orientation and involvement’ (even in 
Canton and Shanghai in the 1920's ?)—is 
highly questionable. 

lo catalogue other instances of stretching 
the foot to fit the sock would be tedious. No, 
the interaction of external and internal stimuli 
in cultural change is too richly subtle and 
complicated to be explained by this theory of 
“assaults and  legitimizations*. ‘ Overly 
schematic and probably misleading’, the 
author himself tells us (p. 243), ‘ The qualifica- 
tions one can think of are endless’. Quite go. 


O. A. CUEWEN 


Cuu-tsine Li: A thousand peaks and 
myriad ravines: Chinese paintings in 
the Charles A. Drenowatz collection. 
"(Artibus Asiae, Supplementum xxx.) 
2 vols.: [i] xi 319 pp.; [vi] pp., 
109 plates, 2 maps. Ascona: Artibus 
Asiae Publishers, 1974. Sw. fr. 156. 
In his discursive style Mr. Li catalogues a 

collection well known by the exhibition of 

some of its paintings during the last 20 years, 
adding enough context to provide a tolerably 
complete account of Chinese painting after 

1500. Documentation and comment of varying 
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relevance are too closely interwoven, and 
elementary exposition too liberally scattered, 
for critical opinion to be picked out easily, 
but the effort is rewarding. Some of the con- 
clusions will be pondered for important 
implications. Cases in point are a work by 
Wen Cheng-ming (No. 8) said to belong to a 
little-known phase of the artist’s production ; 
a rather dry scroll of literary worthies by 
Ch‘en Hung-shou designated early, whose 
acceptance must apparently cast doubt on the 
authenticity of some later attributions; a 
mysteriously different painting by Mi Wan- 
chung; a Wu Li rather confidently assigned 
to a year immediately following this artist's 
return from Christian apprenticeship at Macao ; 
a significant difference of style claimed for two 
landscapes by Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang dated to 1624 
and 1625. Such observation, of special value 
in so difficult a period, unfortunately derives 
sometimes from a thinly supported attribution, 
or is argued from another attribution admitted 
to be hardly less subjective. But all the 
evidence is stated, and those who differ from 
Li will sometimes find themselves using his 
own testimony against him. 

The catalogue is divided into 13 sections 
corresponding to groups of artists some of 
which have been given school status in recent 
literature. Here as elsewhere this concept 
sways uneasily between local affiliation and 
stylistic distinction, and one cannot help 
regretting that the author has not been 
prepared to attempt the solution of a problem 
which stands in the way of art-historical 
progress, on the lines pioneered for this 
period by James Cahill. It is strange that the 
Anhui group should be seen so exolusively as & 
‘transformation of the Ni Tsan tradition’, 
when other groups and individuals are no less, 
through Tung Ch'i-eh'ang, beholden to the 
Yiian master. ‘ Imperial rejection’ is an un- 
convincing reason for the decline of Ché school 
painting, as Suzuki has shown at length, and 
K'un Ts‘an’s ‘ silent revolution’, shared with 
Huang Shen, is not satisfactorily demon- 
strated as stylistically peculiar to these two. 
Such detail underlines the uncertainties of 
art-historical method poised between Chinese 
categorical approaches and a purely formal 
analysis. The ambiguity raised by the word 
‘attributed’ itself is well illustrated in the 
notice on the Shen Chou landscape, No. 7, 
where, at the end of long reasoning, no clear 
conclusion emerges. 

The notices of Hsiao Yün-ts'ung and Mei 
Ch'ing are particularly informative. The first, 
whose long landscape scroll is a gem of the 
collection, began with a poetic realism akin to 
Wu school painting, and only later developed 
the individual quality ‘which became the 
hallmark of the Anhui School ’, the Drenowatz 
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painting belonging to an early phase of the 
reformed style. Commenting on the no less 
celebrated Mei Ch‘ing album of 1680, the 
author finds that it is the second dated work, 
following a painting in the Tientsin Museum 
which is no less than & quarter of a century 
earlier according to the date inscribed. -If Mei 
Ch‘ing should prove to have been inactive in 
the interval, this would have an important 
bearing on his artistic relation to Tao Chi, who 
is taken to be influenced by the older artist ; 
although Li boldly suggests Tao Chi founded 
the common features of their styles. 

More than half the book is occupied by 
translation of painting inscriptions and other 
texts. In particular & long series of poems 
on the pages of a Chin Nung album (two 
apparently by himself) are Englished for the 
first time, and reflect this artist's more than 
conventional literary sensibility. His verbal 
slips indicate that he wrote his beautiful pa fen 
texts from memory. Occasionally the render- 
ing of & technical term is, inevitably, open to 
criticism. A text quoted in connexion with 
Lan Ying loses moh ‘ veins’, in the version, 
although the reinterpretation of this term was 
of peculiar interest in the late Ming; and the 


following P$ 7K 4J Bh ksi ching kou tien 
must surely be given as ‘paths and small 
vegetation’ rather than ‘lines and dots’. 
Wang Yüan-ch'i should be allowed his joke: 
in reading a T'ang anthology with a Buddhist 
allusion in the title he does not say in his 
inscription that he ‘ came upon the statement 
that the poet should express meaning which 
lies beyond sourness and saltiness’, but that 
‘in reading I got an idea, and beyond the 
wine and pickles, without premeditation, 
I made this picture ’. 
WILLIAM WATSON 


Prne-t1 Ho: The cradle of the Hast: an 
inquiry into the indigenous origins of 
techniques and ideas of Neolithic and 
early historic China, 5000-1000 B.o. 
xxi, 440 pp., 2 plates. Hong Kong: 
Chinese University of Hong Kong; 
New York, London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1975. $20, £12. 


Professor Ho writes his first book on an 
archaeological theme, having been previously 
occupied with medieval and recent Chinese 
history. We should therefore ook for 
stimulating criticism, if not archaeological 
sophistication. The goal of his argument in 
an unrelentingly argumentative narrative is. 
to demonstrate yet again that everything 
Chinese has originated in China. Of course 
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archaeologists will not disagree with his broad 
conclusions, since they have never, in spite of 
what is here implied on every page, main- 
tained anything else. Like Professor Cheng 
Té-k‘un, whose opinions are often quoted, the 
author is concerned in principle only with 
native origins, and to some extent with the 
influence of China beyond her frontiers. In 
the Neolithic chapter Ho pushes down a wide 
open door by stressing the southern relation 
of Yang-shao culture, meaning apparently the 
absence of connexions with Central Asia and 
across Mongolia, but without usefully specify- 
ing in what the southern relation consisted. 
In pottery his chief—virtually his only— 
concern is to show that West Asian painted 
pottery had nothing to do with Yang-shao, the 
Tell Hassuna, motifs being very fully illus- 
trated. Ho notes the resemblance of the 
Yang-shao kiln to a kiln at Tepe Sialk, and 
gives the priority to China, which is gratuitous. 
The anti-diffusionist thesis continues for the 
Bronze Age, Kansu being accorded special 
status as the home of an early and technically 
primitive stage, while the implications of 
parallel (some would say prior) development 
in Turkmenia are not mentioned. A map of 
‘trade routes’ through the Eurasian Steppe 
has all its arrows pointing from east to west. 
As to casting technique, Dr. N. Barnard’s 
mistake in attributing the earliest cire perdue 
to the late Han period is here repeated. 
Primitive matriarchy is the main issue in the 
chapter on society, religion, and thought, and 
there is an excellent account of scapulimancy, 
which began in China and ‘spread all over 
Europe including Ireland’. It is not difficult 
to show that the early script forms are 
autochthonous, and, without mention of it, 
we are left to assume, as we always suspected, 
that the earlier elaboration of like principles 
in Sumer and Egypt was coincidental. The 
one exception to this Sinocentricity is the 
chariot—one is reminded that the Chinese 
authorities recently refused to allow one of 
their brilliant chariot excavations to appear 
in a Western archaeological film. This is an 
eccentric book, with an abundance of fact 
garnered for its thesis of isolation. Its denial 
of Western influence, will not in general be 
found unsound, although that is a very dead 
horse to flog, and here the flogging would have 
seemed old-fashioned when Creel was writing 
in 1937. It is the unhistorical and incomplete 
treatment of themes in the interest of Chinese 
culture itself which makes the book unsuitable 
for academic use. The bibliography has curious 
omissions, or perhaps not curious, for some 
authors who have investigated the involvement 
of China with Inner Asia do not appear. 


WILLIAM WATSON 
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Marx Evin and G. WILLIAM SKINNER 
(ed.): The Chinese city between two 
worlds. (Studies in Chinese Society.) 
xv, 458 pp., 3 maps [on endpapers]. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1974. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £11.) 

This collection of papers will be of great 
interest both to specialists in modern Chinese 
history and to historians and social scientists 
concerned with the phenomenon of urbaniza- 
tion. Even the latter will probably know 
something of the ‘ two worlds’ between which 


the city of this book was suspended. The one . 


was the great cities of imperial and late 
imperial China, cities whose size, wealth, and 
administrative sophistication were first des- 
cribed to the West by Marco Polo. The other 
world is that of Communist China’s exploding 
urban growth in the 1950’s; radical experi- 
ments in urban communes in 1988, and a 
unique programme of forcible de-urbanization 
in the 1960's. This rapid growth of the recent 
past tends to obscure the significance of the 
imperial cities and of the fact that pre- 
Communist China had an urban population 
of 50 million—an enormous number for an 
economy that was still largely without modern 
industry. What was the nature of these 
cities ? How were they governed ? What was 
their role in the pre-modern economy ? The 
answers to some of these questions- are 
discussed in this book. 

The papers deal with the cities of the late 
nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth. A later volume will be devoted to 
the period immediately preceding this. The 
first paper, by Rhoads Murphey, is already a 
classic, having been published long in advance 
by the University of Michigan. It is a stimu- 
lating analysis of why it was that the Treaty 
Port cities failed to act as a Trojan Horse 
through which Western forms of moderniza- 
tion could enter, and spread throughout China. 
The main explanation offered is that the 
strength and sophistication of the traditional 
economy rendered it impenetrable to even the 
most cunning and rapacious imperialists. This 
paper is, unfortunately, the only one that 
really comes to grips with the economic 


dimensions of cities, which makes the book . 


somewhat unbalanced. Other papers that 
discuss aspects of the Treaty Port cities are, 
Mark Elvin on the administration of Shanghai, 
Shirley S. Garrett on the Chambers of Com- 
merce and the YMCA and Susan Mann Jones 
on the role of the Ningpo Clique in Shanghai. 
These all illustrate, often in curious and 
illuminating detail, the interweaving of tradi- 
tional urban behaviour and institutions with 
influences and stimulants from the West. 


v 
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Other good articles include David Buck on 
the educational system in Tsinan, and Robert 
Kapp’s paper on Chungking as a centre of 
war-lord power. 

The last chapter in the book is the late 
Irene Taeuber's * Migrants and cities in Japan, 
Taiwan, and north west China’. This dis- 
cusses the demography of urbanization in the 
most advanced regions of China, and compares 
it with Japanese experience. This is an 
exceptional paper, which may, unhappily, 
have to be accepted as a substitute for Mrs. 
Taeuber’s unfinished work on the demography 
of modern China. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


Coin MACKERRAS: The Chinese theatre 
an modern times, from 1840 to the 
present day. (Chinese History and 
Society.) 256 pp. London: Thames 
and Hudson, [1975]. £6.75. 


To review this book entirely on its own 
claims and merits would be possible only if 
one could suppress all recollection of its 
author’s previous publication, The rise of the 
Peking opera, 1770-1870 (Oxford 1972, re- 
viewed in BSOAS, xxxvu, 1, 1974, 250-1). 
The title of the present volume, despite the 
overlap of 30 years, leads one to expect it to 
proceed from the base so well laid down in the 
first book to deal in the same scholarly way 
with the transformations, some gradual, some 
sudden, which the Chinese theatre underwent 
in the modern age. That is not the case. Not 
only is The Chinese theatre in modern times an. 
entirely independent work, for a different 
publisher, but it sets its sights on a different 
kind of reader, the ‘ general’ reader. So the 
two books do not make a whole. In fact there 
is & good deal of repetition: the chapter 
‘ Drama in society (sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries)’ in the first reappears as ‘ The 
theatre in Chinese society ' in the second, and 
the original section ‘The theatre and the 
acting profession in Peking’ is the parent of 
twin sections, ‘ Actors in Peking society ’ and 
* The theatre in Peking society ’, in the later 
volume. Mackerras has drawn on rather 
different material to illustrate his themes, so 
the repetition is rarely at the verbal level, 
but the family resemblance is unmistakable. 
Naturally the Peking actors who line up for 
presentation in the second period are new, 
though the presence of Ch‘eng Chang-keng 
spans both books. 

The subject of Peking opera having been 
brought up to date, Mackerras goes on to 
deal with the regional theatre, those areas 
chosen being Shanghai and the lower Yangtze 
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valley, Fukien, Kwangtung, Hupeh, and 
Szechwan. He has something to say on 
origins, music, and costumes, leading exponents 
and latter-day fate (up to 1949). Altogether 
this section accounts for only some 30 pp., the 
brevity presumably being due to sparing the 
general reader too many technicalities and to 
the difficulty of bringing out distinguishing 
features without the aid of recordings or 
copious illustrations. One does not get a very 
clear impression. of reforms made either in the 
regional or Peking theatre as the modern 
consciousness took root, possibly because these 
were more significant at the textual level, out- 
side Mackerras’s terms of reference. As to 
the spoken play, both the early melodramatic 
wen-ming hsi and the more literary hua-chü, 
they are noticed, but only comparatively 
briefly. In this field Mackerras does not 
appear to have done very much reading for 
himself, though one must make allowance for 
the way lack of space can cramp and distort. 

The last section, on the Communist period, 
takes up about a quarter of the book, and is 
informed by the author’s personal acquaintance 
with some of the developments. He makes an 
honourable attempt to maintain his own 
balance in the middle of violent swings and 
upheavals, and manages to end on an optimistic 
note. Certainly the blazing colours of the stage 
are more likely to be able to express the spirit 
of the present age in China than the cold print 
of the page. 

Our general reader would probably be quite 
happy with this book, giving as it does a clear 
picture of the organization of the Chinese 
theatre, its actors and patrons, and its social 
role, with some good anecdotes mixed in as 
leavening. He would also appreciate the 12 pp. 
chronological table. The specialist we may 
leave, in accordance with the author’s wishes, 
out in the cold, and resist the temptation to 
judge The Chinese theatre in modern times by 
the standards of The rise of the Peking opera. 
It still seems legitimate to compare an author 
with his former self, and there the latest trends 
in China seem to have had an effect. For 
instance, ‘a Confucian type of character’ is 
used of Ch‘eng Chang-keng as & term of praise 
in The rise (p. 180)—' moral and upright ’, but 
not repeated in The Chinese theatre; indeed, 
good Confucians practically disappear from 
view. Also, the realization has apparently 
recently dawned that the poor were leading 
the progressive desertion from Confucianism 
from the mid-seventeenth century onwards, 
with the intellectuals trailing behind (their 
creeping out from the shadow of the Sage 
‘is shown by the gradual decline of the 
K'un-ch*i', p. 106). In harmony with this 
growing firmness of judgement is Mackerras's 
more pronounced tendency to award individual 
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actors their good points and ‘ failings’, on a 
more definite progressive basis. So should we 
all strive to keep abreast of the times. 


D. H. POLLARD 


Catvin L. FRENON: Shiba Kokan: 
artist, innovator, and pioneer in the 
Westernization of Japan. (Studies of 
the East Asian Institute, Columbia 
University.) xxi, 200 pp. New York, 
Tokyo: Weatherhill, 1974. $27.50. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Phaidon Press. 
£12.50.) 


This beautifully produced book is a straight- 
forward account of the life and work of Shiba 
Kokan (1747-1818), written by the Professor 
of Asian Art History at the University of 
Michigan. With so versatile a performer in so 
many fields, it would be confusing to try a 
simple chronological approach (although we 
are given in appendix I a chronology of his 
life) and the chapter headings, after ' Intro- 
duction °’ and ‘ Early years’ give more than a 
hint of the facets of his genius. They are 
‘Painter in the Chinese style’, ' Ukiyo-e 
artist ’, ‘ Graphic artist °’, ‘ Traveler °, * Painter 
in the Western manner ', ‘ Scholar of Western 
science’, and ‘Sage’. As an artist he could 
handle many styles, which are well depicted 
in the 14 colour and 91 monochrome illustra- 
tions which are to be found in this volume. 
He has great realism, typically shown in the 
economical self-portrait which faces the title- 
page, and great stylization, as in the colour 
print ‘ Killing insects inside the mosquito net ' 
(colour illustration 1). His admiration for 
Western painting and, as he saw it, its tech- 
niques of realistic depiction far superior to 
those of the East, led him to train himself in 
its methods, and French demonstrates his 
progress after rather tentative beginnings, in 
a series of illustrations, well analysed in the 
text. He made a journey to Nagasaki, met 
the Dutch there, and also watched and recorded 
whale hunting in one of the outlying islands. 
Not only do his diaries show his devoted 
observation of all that was going on around 
him, but also the sketches included in them, 
such as that of his meeting with Dr. Stutzer 
in 1788 (illustration 49), betray a pleasant 
humour. His explorations into Western 
science include astronomy, cartography, geo- 
graphy, anatomy, etc., and the skill which he 
taught himself as a copper engraver enabled 
him to produce some excellent maps. 

There are four appendixes in all. One has 
been mentioned already; III is a translation 
of his Seiíyoga dan ' Discussion of Western 
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painting °. There is a large bibliography. The 
book will prove an eye-opener to many, and 
will help to dispel misconceptions about lack 
of individuality among members of Japanese 
society in the Tokugawa period. It is highly 
recommended. 

CHARLES DUNN 


Mark R. PEATTIE: Ishiwara Kanji and 
Japan’s confrontation with the West. 
xix, 430 pp., 4 plates. Princeton and 
London: Princeton University Press, 
1975. $16.50, £8.70. 


Although many Western historians have 
sought to explain Japan’s military expan- 
sionism in the 1930's, few have favoured the 
biographical approach, even though this has 
always been popular among Japanese writers. 
In general ıt may well be that because of the 
tendency towards consensus in decision- 
making and the importance of behind-the- 
scenes understandings, both of which obscure 
the question of leadership, the study of in- 
dividuals in the context of Japanese foreign 
policy is likely to be of limited value. Such 
reservations hardly apply, however, in the 


case of the mercurial general, Ishiwara Kanji, 4 


and Dr. Peattie deserves credit for eran a 
so detailed an account and so fascinating 
picture of this striking and significant figure. ' 


~ 


r 


With his northern background, his impatience , 


of compromise, his extraordinary outspoken- 


1 


ness (Peattie quotes him as stating publicly in , 


1941 that War Minister Tojo should bo 
executed), and his devotion to a modern form 


of Nichiren Buddhism, Ishiwara cannot, of . 


course, be considered a typical army officer, but 
his career illuminates some crucial dilemmas 
of pre-war Japan. Moreover, during the three 
major crises which occurred between 1931 and 
1937 Ishiwara played a personal role of great 
significance. His part in planning the Man- 
churian Incident has long been recognized, 
but Peattie, by bringing together much fresh 
information from recent Japanese accounts, 
gives a much fuller picture of Ishiwara’s- 
actions. However, apart from showing him to 
have been even more decisive than has 
generally been assumed, Peattie also reveals 
Ishiwara’s inability to impose the pattern he 
desired upon the new state of Manchukuo. 
This note of ultimate failure is repeated again 
and again. When Peattie goes on to-desoribe 
Ishiwara’s efforts as chief of the Operations 
Division of the General Steff in Tokyo in the 
middle 1930’s to establish an economic plan- 
ning system designed to prepare Japan for 
war against Russia, he brings out Ishiwara’s 
inability to secure understanding and co-opera- 
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tion from the navy. In helping to suppress 
' the attempted military coup of 26 February 
1936 Ishiwara was, on the face of it, more 
completely successful,- but Peattie indicates 
that his relationship to the rebels was not 
unambivalent and that he emerged from this 
episode with more enemies than before. He 
also refers to Ishiwara’s role in preventing an 
Ugaki cabinet in 1937 and his master-minding 
of the Hayashi cabinet, but concludes that 
once again Iishiwara’s schemes were frustrated. 
The final major episode on which Peattie 
focuses is the now well-known failure of 
Ishiwara to prevent the escalation of the China 
Incident in 1937 or achieve a negotiated peace. 
Here too, although the interpretation is not 
basically new, the inclusion of new detail 
makes it easier to appreciate Ishiwara's 
situation and difficulties. 

Peattie carries his treatment of Ishiwara 
beyond his removal from the General Steff in 
October 1937 down to his death in 1949. 
Inevitably he highlights Ishiwara’s increasing 
concern with East Asian co-operation, and in 
doing so illuminates the ambivalent nature of 
Japanese Pan-Asianism, even in its most 
serious advocates. His study also throws light 
on the character of military education, the 
relevance of factionalism to army politics, and 
_ the complex background of Japanese ultra- 

nationalism. Not in the least of its merits is 
Jiho attention paid to Ishiwara’s ideas, in 
j| particular his combination of militant Bud- 
dhism with à historical analysis of European 
war to produce a theory of a coming ‘ Final 
War’. Perhaps the most important question 
on which Peattie throws light, however, is the 
nature of decision-making within the Japanese 
army. On more than one occasion he takes 
issue with J. B. Crowley over the degree of 
involvement by central headquarters in the 
Kwantung Army conspiracy in 1931. Although 
the evidence is not always clear-cut, Peattie’s 
interpretation is generally convincing. On one 
point, however, his criticism of Crowley may 
be misleading. While it may not be the case 
that Ishiwara visited Tokyo in the summer of 
1931, as Crowley states, Crowley’s suggestion 
that Ishiwara’s scheme was communicated to 
high-placed army officers may be true since 
it is recorded in Daihonei Rikugunbu, 1, 307, 
that Ishiwara's nominal superior and fellow- 
plotter, Colonel Itagaki, did make such a visit 
in late July. 

This book makes a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of Japan in the 1930's. It is 
well organized and written, contains a wealth 
of information, and will be read with profit and 
enjoyment by both specialists in this period 
and by newcomers to Japanese history. 


E. L. SIMS 
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RICHARD J. SwETHURST: A social basis 
Jor prewar Japanese militarism: the 
army and the rural community. XXi, 
202 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University of 
California Press, [01974]. $14. (Eng- 
lish agents: IBEG Ltd. £9.80.) 


In recent years & growing number of 
historians have shown an awareness of the 
need to move away from an almost exclusive 
preoccupation with central decision-making 
in seeking to explain the development of 
modern Japan. Dr. Smethurst’s book repre- 
sents a considerable step forward in the 
exploration of the local dimension, and in 
view of the many difficulties involved in the 
use of local historical sources, which in this 
case include interviews and questionnaires, his 
effort commands admiration. The value of 
this study, however, lies not only in its concern 
with local realities but also in its bringing to 
light of an aspect of Japanese society of very 
considerable political relevance. As the author 
points out in his introduction, most attempts 
to explain the militarism and conservative 
authoritarianism of the 1930’s have tended to 
stress the repressive measures of the state, and 
even the handful of scholars who have dealt 
with the army’s attempts to educate the 
public in military values have concentrated 
on the views and efforts of the central planners 
and have largely ignored the work of the 
army-sponsored organizations which were 
‘steadily insinuated ... into the community 
framework of ‘‘ village Japan” so that the 
army’s military and patriotic ideals became 
an important layer of the rural value system ’. 
These organizations—the Imperial Military 
Reserve Association, established in 1910, the 
national Youth Association, unified in 1915, 
the youth training centres, created in 1926, 
and the Great Japan National Defence 
Women’s Association, founded in 1932— 
owed much to the thinking of General Tanaka 
Giichi and proved, Smethurst maintains, of 
outstanding value to the army in that they 
were not seen as alien impositions from above. 
Rather they took over and regularized existing 
co-operative practices within village com- 
munities, on to which were grafted military 
drill, moral instruction, and indoctrination in 
Emperor-centred nationalism. The importance 
attached by the author to this systematic 
infiltration of the villages is indicated by his 
statement that ‘ The Japanese army was able 
to guide its nation’s destinies in the wartime 
era because it molded an obedient rural 
following before the crisis decade of the 
1930's ’. 

In support of this assertion Smethurst 
amasses a great deal of evidence to show how 
successful the various organizations were in 
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recruiting those eligible to be members 
(though considerably less so in urban areas), 
how closely they were connected with the 
local authorities and social hierarchy, and how 
widely their activities ranged. Much of this 
information will be new to historians, and they 
will be impressed by the painstaking way in 
which he has established his case. However, 
a certain number of doubts and reservations 
remain. One relates to the rather static 
approach, which is closer to that of the 
sociologist than the historian. While one 
understands Smethurst’s concern to emphasize 
the continuity between the 1930's and the 
preceding decades it is possible to wonder 
whether by treating the whole pre-1941 period 
as a block he may not have overlooked 
changes in behaviour and intensity of involve- 
ment in army-sponsored organizations at 
different periods. The major uncertainty, 
however, concerns the basic question of 
whether the army-sponsored organizations 
were as effective for the army’s purposes as 
Smethurst claims. It seems extremely difficult, 
for instance, to compare their influence with 
that of the compulsory education system. 
Moreover, if one argues that their success in 
recruiting was largely due to the fact that 
they fitted neatly into the framework of 
existing village activities and values, one is 
faced with the question whether, or to what 
extent, villages absorbed the army’s efforts to 
influence them by merely paying lip-service to 
military values while using the organizations 
for their own purposes. Smethurst does show 
that the reservist association in particular 
was taken seriously, but he also makes the 
assumption that conscripts were always pro- 
army, which the number of desertions in the 
1920’s suggests may not invariably have been 
so. It would have been interesting if Smethurst 
had been able to examine reservists’ reactions 
to issues in which either their own interests 
clashed with army demands or the latter 
could be regarded as opposed to the national 
welfare. In 1931, for instance, it is possible 
to find an ex-conscript writing to a newspaper 
to advocate reductions in the army budget. 
Furthermore, if the reservists’ influence was as 
great as Smethurst argues, one might have 
expected their branches to play & more 
significant part in elections than appears to 
have been the case. Finally, one might ask 
whether the ineligibility of those villagers who 
failed the army’s medical examination was 
not bound to limit the influence of the reservists 
in a society in which, as the author stresses, 
go much importance was placed on community 
solidarity. 

Such uncertainties as these are inevitable 
when a new work breaks fresh ground and 
contains such far-reaching implications. They 
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in no way diminish the value of Smethurst’s 
research, which will be highly appreciated by 
historians who seek to understand the com- 
plexities of pre-war Japan. 

R. L. SIMS 


Carmen BLACKER: The catalpa bow: 
a study of shamanistic practices in 
Japan. 316 pp., 16 plates. London : 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1975. 
£8.15. 


If this book was no more than a record of 
‘shamanistic practices’ as they have been 
observed by the author in what are doomed to 
be the last years of their survival in the face 
of the spread of modernization, it would still 
be of inestimable value, but it is far more 
than that. Dr. Blacker’s expertise in the 
language in all its forms has enabled her to 
include historical material and many opinions 
of modern Japanese experts. Particularly 
pleasing features are the urbanity of the style, 
the avoidance of crude jargon, the incomplete 
resistance to the temptation to wander down 
anecdotal byways, which give a superficial 
impression of the old-fashioned and dilettante, 
until one realizes the intense devotion to the 
field, the exposure to discomfort, the per- 
sistence of repeated visits to the great sites, 
and also the ability to get people to talk, which 


have gone into the decade or more of study of . 


which this work is the fruit. And what 
courtesy and complete absence of condescen- 
sion pervades this book ! 

The catalpa bow of the title is the azusa 
yumi, made of the wood of that name and 
plucked or twanged to compel a spirit to 
appear and speak, and the book as & whole is 
a study of the places in Japan which are con- 
nected with the * other world ’, and the persons 
who by one means or another act as & link 
with that world. Its 15 central chapters deal 
each with one aspect, and ch. vi can be con- 
sidered as the end of a section in which there 
is rather more treatment of the past than in 
the rest of the work. From the long and 
fascinating panorama which these chapters 
present—gods, ghosts, witch animals, ‘rare 
visitors’, ascetes, ancient sybils, living god- 
desses of new cults, blind mediums, modern 
ascetes and their initiation, journeys in vision 
or by symbol, mysterious powers to climb 
ladders of swords or walk on fire, oracles and 
exorcists—one or two stand out as being more 
remarkable than the others, above all, perhaps, 
the gruesome discipline of the ascetes of 
Mt. Yudono, now mercifully in the past, who 
timed themselves through a régime of “* tree- 
eating (nuts, bark, eto.) to complete fast, with 
the disappearance of flesh and organs in self- 
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mummification, and burial alive as the last 
conscious decision, to await the coming of the 
next Buddha, The author makes connexions 
with all sorts of other elements of Japanese 
culture, such as the role of the nó plays in 
summoning up or pacifying spirits, the ‘ single 
screamed word’ of village oracles which may 
give a clue to the name Hitokotonushi ‘ master 
of one word’, mentioned in Kojiki, the 
mysterious relationship between the girl who 
loved her father’s horse, sericulture, and the 
wielders of o-shira-sama dolls, and many more. 

One great lesson to be Jearned from this 
book, as the author herself points out (p. 33), 
is that in Japanese popular religion there is no 
profit to be gained from making divisions into 
sects and schools, shintó and Buddhism, for 
all is one. She cannot bring herself not to 
regret the disappearance of all this world in 
the face of television lights and cable-cars. 
Some exorcism seems likely to persist in 
specialist Niohiren temples, and she may 
derive comfort from that, This is a very 
personal book; many will like i& but some will 
find the author too involved with her subject. 
Some will see it as a source of information, 
from which they will produce ‘scientific’ 
articles much less revelatory than her com- 
pelling account of a whole underworld of 
mystery. Certainly no student of modern or 
ancient Japanese religion will ever be able to 
ignore it. 

CHARLES DUNN 


Và Pran Tuana: Ca-dao: Vietnamese 
popular songs. (Etudes Orientales, 
No. 5.) [iv], 133 pp. [Bruxelles]: 
Thanh-Long, 1975. 


This small book deserves attention because 
it is the first work on the subject of ca-dao in 
English, albeit rather quaint English. Typed, 
double-spaced, stencilled on one side of each 
page, and in appearance reminiscent of a data 
paper, it has infrequent typing mistakes, 
perhaps the most serious and yet appealing of 
which is 'moontime' (p. 102) for ‘noon’ 
(ban trwa). 

The author discusses ca-dao, as the main 
representative of popular literature, with 
abundant examples—very largely drawn from 
the now olassical collection by Nguyén vin 
Ngoo, the Tuc ng phong dao—and opposes 
them to scholarly literature, that is, literature 
in Chinese or of highly sinicized content. The 
ca-dao are not translated, instead the English 
presents the general idea of each piece (pp. 7-9), 
and the English in its turn is faithful to the 
French versions of the same ca-dao in the works 
of Dwong Binh Khué and Nguyên Hiru Tan. 
Some English renderings are nicely turned 
(e.g. p. 72), others are teo coy, too inexplicit— 
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faults maintained in the commentary (p. 69)— 
yet the humour of the ca-dao persists and is 
well demonstrated. 

Ihe desire to avoid lengthy annotation that 
resulted in the method of translation employed 
here has forced a limitation of the seleotion, 
no ca-dao dealing with historical events or 
geographical locations are included, hence 
coverage is uneven. However, the scope and 
internal arrangement of the material, particu- 
larly its use to illustrate aspects of society, 
accord well with the conventional treatment 
of ca-dao that is to be found in earlier studies, 
Including some in French. 

Much in the author’s survey is readily 
acceptable, for instance her assertion that 
ca-dao deserve literary esteem (p. 116), and her 
criticisms of certain previous Vietnamese 
studies (p. 6). Since her work is not intended 
for Vietnamese specialists, one should not 
perhaps take exception to a failure to consider 
afresh the question of dating (ch. iii), or to 
the absence of any mention of links with 
Chinese forms, especially themes in the Shih 
Ching, or to the severe limitations of her 
documentation, for she records (pp. 5-6) her 
lack of access to many works, particularly 
articles, relevant to the topic. 

The opinions expressed about the Viet- 
namese, their history, culture, psychology 
(p. 37), religion (p. 108), are all highly personal. 
Her definition of popular literature (p. 127) as 
material accepted, used, and passed on by the 
people permits the inclusion of much literary 
Work of educated, ‘scholarly’ authorship. 
The question of the essentialness of oral 
transmission to this process is, however, not 
discussed. 

One possible exception occurs in her classing 
of riddles as ca-dao because, she maintains, 
they were orally transmitted (p. 20), yet this 
classification is questionable. Children's songs, 
also classed as ca-dao, appear to me to form a 
separate, quite distinct group. The inter- 
pretation of the ca-dao and the analysis of 
what they imply is sometimes superficial 
(p. 75), or even mistaken. Thus the claim that 
the songs avoid judging or giving moral 
lessons cannot be substantiated. Ch, iv on the 
procedures and techniques of composition is 
interesting; more information of this kind 
would have been welcome to replace much 
that is unnecessary in the lengthy preambles 
on popular literature, and on Vietnamese 
language and script (ch. ii) The styles of 
singing are also described better elsewhere 
(e.g. Pham Duy, Musics of Vietnam). 

The distinction between scholarly and 
popular literature (pp. 40, 120 f.) is well 
made but is weakened by an attempt to assign 
scholars and peasants to one social class 
(pp. 39—40). 
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Perhaps the single most important point is 
made on p. 53, on which the author states 
that, although there is a strict tone scheme for 
“scholarly ' poetry, ca-dao, not bound by these 
rules, permit the singer to: ‘change the 
number of feet. ... or the word itself ... i.e. 
falling or rising tones become even ones in 
order to make the song more expressive’. 
Such improvisation, which is important.to any 


linguistic consideration of the role of tones in. 


the language, should be obvious to students 
of Vietnamese but is usually disregarded. 

Tonality, is emphasized. After all, ca-dao 
are folk-ballads. ‘ Ca-dao ’, she states (p. 117), 
‘is the voice of Vietnam.’ Perhaps not the 
voice but definitely a voice, most captivating, 
and promoted with affection and enthusiasm 
by the author. 

JEREMY DAVIDSON 


THomas Amis Lyman: Dictionary of 
Mong Njua, a Miao (Meo) language of 
Southeast Asia. (Janua Linguarum. 
Series Practica, 123.) 403 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1974. 


The Mong Njua (or Green Miao as they are 
more commonly known) are one of the Miao 
tribes inhabiting the mountainous regions of 
south-west China, northern Thailand, Laos, 
north Vietnam, and the Shan states of Burma. 
The origins and history of these peoples and 
their neighbours the Yaos, their language and 
culture, are still a matter of conjecture among 
scholars and are of crucial importance to our 
understanding of the history of the South-East 
Asian mainland. The work under review must 
therefore be acclaimed as making a substantial 
contribution to our knowledge of the Green 
Miao and their language. 

This book is the first Miao—English dictionary 
and one of the very few Miao dictionaries of 
any kind. The author began collecting material 
for it in 1949, and followed up his first visit 
with two further field trips in the 1960's, 
making a total in all of about six years’ field- 
work. The author’s first-hand knowledge of 
the people and their way of life is unrivalled, 
and the value of his field-work is further 
enhanced by the fact: that a great part of it 
was undertaken in the Naan province of 
northern. Thailand, in an area which from all 
accounts is now inaccessible to. scholars. 

The present volume is much more than a 
dictionary. The first 60 pp. are devoted to a 
brief account of the Mong Njua people, a 
succinct description of the sound system of 
their language, a discussion of word-building 
and of foreign loans, and a clear and concise 
outline grammar. While the grammar looks 
to be much what one would expect in the 
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South-East Asian mainland as a whole, the 
sound system is characteristically Miao, in- 
cluding distinctive sets of retroflex, palatalized, 
and pre-nasalized consonants, ‘ apicalization ’ 
of vowels, uvular as well as velar consonants, 
and a seven-term tone system. As an addi- 
tional bonus, of especial interest and benefit to 
comparativista, there are 22 topic appendixes, 
covering, amongst other things, the terms for 
body parts; compass points; kinship terms; 
tools, implements, and weapons; sickness and 
medicines; types of hill-rice and types of 
jungle vegetation; and weaving terms. 
Lyman has, made himself an expert upon the 
latter, and has written at greater length else- 
where upon the weaving techniques of the 
Green. Miao. The appendix of this volume 
which deals with weaving terms has a useful 
drawing of a loom to illustrate them. 

The dictionary section, which at a rough 
count must contain over 6,000 head entries, is 
helpfully arranged with compounds indented 
under the head entry. The entries are arranged 
in what may be termed alphabetic-phonemic 
order, i.e. with initial kh- forming a separate 
section after initial E-, mb- after m-, and so on. 
There are generous citations, which present o 
fair view of elementary syntax. The layout 
and arrangement are clear and pleasant to 
look at. I have noticed some misprints but 
none that could be misleading to the reader. 
The bibliographies are useful, if somewhat 
subjective, but do not (with the exception of 
the author’s own more recent works) include 
anything published after the early 1960's. 
This is a reminder that the book was completed 
six or seven years before its appearance in 
print. 

The author has been at pains to use a style 
of presentation which, while providing the 
specialist with the information he seeks, will 
not deter the lay reader. Together with the 
author’s English-Meo pocket dictionary (1970), 
the Mong Njua-English dictionary is indis- 
pensable to any serious student of the lan- 
guages and cultures of this interesting corner 
of Asia. We look forward hopefully to the 
companion works on Mong Njua grammar and 
ethnography that we are promised by the 
author in his foreword. 


EUGÉNIE J. A. HENDERSON 


WILLIAM ROBERT GEDDES: Migrants of 
the mountains: the cultural ecology of 
the Blue Miao (Hmong N3ua) of Thai- 
land. xviii, 274 pp., front., 16 plates. 
Ozford : Clarendon Press, 1976. £8.50. 
* Aux poissons l'eau, aux oiseaux l'air et aux 


Miao la montagne'—so runs the old Miao 
proverb quoted by Savina in his Histoire des 
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Miao (Hong Kong, 1924). Before 2300 B.C., 
Miao peoples may have inhabited the fertile 
plains: of first. the Hwang-ho and then the 
Yangtze, but in more recent times their 
migration through the mountain chains of 
mainland: South-East Asia is.seen by many in 
epic terms, Savina himself describing it as 
“un des plus longs chemins que l'histoire ait 
jamais enregistrés '. Professor Geddes rightly 
challenges this somewhat naif and rather poetic 
interpretation of these striking modern migra- 
tions, which, he says, * are not simple journeys 
onwards from place to place but a pioneering 
of new areas from bases which continue to be 
populated ' (p. 7). 

Within the last 100 years, these migrations 
have brought the Miao into the mountains of 
northern Thailand, where today their total 
population is estimated: to be-well over 50,000. 
With the: Lisu, they occupy the higher 
mountain slopes, between altitudes of 3,500 
and 6,000 feet, and they are renowned for the 
fact that they probably produce more opium. 
per head of population than any other group 
in Thailand. Between. November 1957 and 
September 1970, Geddes carried out intensive 
research on.the Miao of northern Thailand and 
during this period he lived. for & total of more 
than two years in settlements of the. Blue 
Miao or, to use their own preferred and 
traditional name, the Green. Hmong (hmong 
njua). The main aim of his thoroughly re- 
searched and thoughtful book is to seek an 
explanation of the Miao migrations and, in 
particular, to demonstrate their olose relation- 
ship with another leit-motiv of Miao life, the 
growing of the opium poppy.. 

The Miao are swidden cultivators with a 
difference. Wnlike many of the shifting 
cultivators of northern Thailand, they do not 
operate their swiddening on a oyclical system 
which will forestall a decline in: soil. fertility, 
but instead they continue to cultivate an area 
until decline actually makes further effort 
unrewarding. Then, they not only shift their 
fields, but also themselves. In a crucial 
paragraph (p. 33), Geddes argues that the 
modern: migratory behaviour of the Miao is. 
partly due to the types of crops they grow. 
* When they [ie. the Miao]’, he says, ‘ are 
cultivating’ hill rice, which is the main crop 
of most of the people who follow the cyclical 
method, they too tend to follow it. But cash 
crops: of various kinds induce a different 
pattern. This. is especially the case with the 
opium poppy. We suspect. that it: is: their 
devotion to:the opium: poppy which: makes the 
Miao shifting cultivators in the complete sense 
of the: term—not only the cultivations but:the 
people themselves shift.’ 

Geddes does not claim that the opium poppy 


has been the prime cause of the migrations, for 
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historical evidence clearly indicates that the 
Miao were a migratory people long before they 
produced opium, but he does show quite. con- 
vineingly that the: advent of poppy growing 
‘increased the rate of movement southwards 
from China and that in many cases once 
adopted by groups it left them with little 
choice but to keep on moving ' (p. 252). 

In the best areas, opium: may be grown for 
up to 20 years.on the same ground and if there 
is the possibility of at least one field shift, the 
threat of soil exhaustion does not appear 
serious. The rea! link in the chain leading to 
dispersal is the.economic success which opium 
allows. As Geddes points out (p. 255), ‘ popu- 
lation densities frequently rise to degrees whioh 
either oblige or encourage the disintegration 
of settlements. In extreme cases movement is 
forced upon people by absolute exhaustion of 
resources. Ín other cases it may begin as soon 
as productivity has begun to fall below the 
optimum, inducing the more enterprising 
people to look for’ better opportunities else- 
where’’. Opium is thus seen as the key factor 
in the cultaral-ecological system (land-use ?) 
of the: Miao. 

While concentrating on this major theme, 
Geddes also provides a wide-ranging ethno- 
graphical survey of the Blue Miao in northern 
Thailand. The book is divided into three 
sections. The first comprises: a history of the 
Miao and a generalized description of the 
Blue Miao. At times I found this-section rather 
repetitive. It reads like ‘ Savina revisited: and 
reinterpreted '. The second part. reports the 
detailed field-work carried out by the author 
in two Blue Miso settlements; Meto and 
Pasamliem, and makes fascinating reading. 
I was particularly impressed with the section 
on the origin of the Meto settlement, which 
deals with criteria of land selection, land 
tenure, and land ownership. The final section 
looks at wider perspectives and draws some. 
very considered conclusions about the relation- 
ships' between the Thai government and the 
opium growers. Sensibly, Geddes points out 
that the significance of environmental damage 
eaused by the Miao has tended to be exag- 
gerated. Perhaps the least satisfactory part 
of the book is the list of references. I was 
especially surprised by the omission. of 
Spencer’s Shifting cultivation in Southeastern 
Asia (Berkeley, 1966). 

However, there is little doubt that this is am 
important and satisfying book which should: 
be welcomed; not only by anthropologists, but. 
by all scholars with an interest in South-East 
Asia. Geddes’s interpretation of the modern 
Miao migrations is both subtle and convincing. 
It will be apt to conclude with the analogy 
he draws between ‘the migrants of the 
mountains ' and a flock of birds of & socially 
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inclined mountain species (p. 88). ‘ Sometimes 
a whole flock settles together. Sometimes it is 
scattered in smaller groups. Sometimes the 
main part of the flock is in one place but there 
are a few smaller groups picking on the out- 
skirts. Solitary birds are rarely seen. Those 
which do forage on the outskirts of the flock 
wul often rejoin it to stay with it or just to 
share its companionship for a while. Sooner 
or later, when food is exhausted in the area, 
the whole flock flies off to seek new mountain- 
sides, passing over territories of alien species in 
between. They may not all keep together. 
Some fly away to join other flocks from which 
perhaps their mates have come.’ 
P. A. STOTT 


JEREMIAS VAN VLIET: The short history 
of the kings of Siam. Translated by 
Leonard Andaya from a transcription 
by Miriam J. Verkuyl-van den Berg. 
Edited by David K. Wyatt. [i], iv, 
97 pp. Bangkok: Siam Society, 1975. 


Jeremias van Vliet was at the Dutch East 
India Company’s Ayudhya factory in the 
1630's and 1640's. During his time he took a 
greater interest in the society around him 
than was common among Dutch officials in 
Asia. His Beschrijving van het koningrijk Siam 
(published in 1692 and translated into English 
by van Ravenswaay in 1910) and Historiael 
verhael (published in 1663 and edited by Seiichi 
Iwao in 1958) have both been known to 
scholars of Siam for some time. The present 
text, his Cort verhaal van ’t naturel sijnde der 
volbrachter tijt en de successie der coningen van 
Siam, was written and presented by van Vliet 
to Governor-General van Diemen in 1640. It 
has never before been published, and although 
Iwao discovered the MS in the 1930's its 
existence was not generally known until he 
described it in his edition of the Historiael 
verhael in 1958. It has taken nearly two more 
decades for the necessary scholarly skills to be 
brought together to produce this edition and 
translation. The Dutch text was transcribed 
and edited by M. J. Verkuijl-van den Berg, 
translated into English by L. Andaya, and 
finally the whole volume was edited by D. K. 
Wyatt. 

The Short history begins with the supposed 
origin of the Siamese kingdom, and proceeds 
through a series of 25 kings of Ayudhya to the 
reign of Prasat Thong (1629-56). The text 
is a most important source for the history of 
Siam, for, as the editor points out, it predates 
the Luang Prasoet chronicle by 40 years and 
1s the earliest version of Ayudhya history to 
have come to light. Van Vliet was a know- 
ledgeable observer, who seems to have been 
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able to read and speak the Thai language well. 
The editor’s introduction makes many in- 
teresting and important points about van Vliet 
and his Short history. 

The volume 1s on the whole well produced, 
although it is not entirely free of misprints. 
It is regrettable that text and translation are 
not on facing pages and that there is no index. 
The two plates promised on p. 1 do not appear, 
at least in the review copy. The translation is 
excellent; only occasionally does it seem minor 
improvements might have been suggested. 
For instance, on fol. 84 r '... des coninckx 
broeder ... heeft "t leger opgebrocken’ 18 
translated as ‘ he disbanded the army ' where- 
as ‘marched the army off’ would seem more 
correct; on fol. 70 v | werdt...gesproocquen ' 
should be translated in the present rather than 
the past tense. Such cases are, however, of 
such a minor order that no student of Siam 
(very few of whom wil be able to read 
seventeenth-century Dutch) need worry about 
details in the translation. 

There are some questions raised about van 
Vliet's sources in the editor's introduction 
which may merit further discussion by Siam 
specialists. It is said on p. 7 that van Vliet 
‘inserts a remark that suggests that he 
worked entirely from oral sources’; this 
remark is his statement on fol. 70 v that ‘ de 
siamse natie niet curieucx sijn om soodanige 
outheden [misprinted as ‘ ontheden °] t’onder- 
soucquen’; this is translated as ‘ the Siamese 
are not curious enough to investigate events of 
ancient times’, and the statement proceeds 
‘and also because there are no relevant 
histories which have appeared ...’. The trans- 
lation should read ‘ such (soodanige) events’, 
which would make more clear the fact that 
the whole comment refers only to the particu- 
lar point van Vliet is discussing. So there is 
no contradiction between this and his other 
statements referring to written sources he 
seems to have used. As the editor points out, 
van Vliet's own title says his account is taken 
from ‘ the old histories? (d'oude historien). lf 
iù is to be assumed that Siamese chronicles 
(or perhaps stories told to him about the 
contents of Siamese chronicles) were the main 
basis of van Vliet’s narrative, then it is not so 
(as the editor says on p. 10) that ‘ the several 
points of correspondence between van Vliet’s 
* Chronicle? and other written sources 
strengthens [sic] the veracity, although not 
conclusively so, of both’. If the chronicles 
contained & story which was untrue or in- 
accurate, and van Vliet told the same story in 
his text (because he took it from those 
chronicles), nothing conclusive or inconclusive 
is shown about veracity. The value of van 
Vliet’s text lies precisely in the extent to which 
he was a recorder of Siamese traditions rather 
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than an independent witness. What is proved 
is that a particular set of traditions is as old as 
1640, which is of the first order of importance 
in historiography. 

This is a source of great value, and no 
scholar or library interested in Siamese history 
should be without it. 

M. O. RIOKLEFS 


RoGER LasaTUT: Le parler d'un groupe 
de Peuls nomades: les WoDaaBe 
Hoorewaalde Dageeja BiBBe Bu 
Siroma. (Langues et Civilisations à 
Tradition Orale, 6.) 318 pp. Paris: 
[Société d'Études Linguistiques et 
Anthropologiques de France], 1973. 


This is a grammatical study, accompanied 
by texts on which the study is based, of the 
speech of a group of recent nomadic Fulani 
immigrants into northern Cameroun from 
Bornu in, north-eastern Nigeria (the year of 
their move was 1965, not 1865, which 
appears in the rather clumsy English transla- 
tion of the ‘résumé’). The grammatical 
description and texts are preceded by an 
introduction covering the geographical, 
genealogical, historical, and social back- 
ground, and followed by a short Fula—French 
vocabulary containing words from the texts 
which do not appear in Taylor’s standard 
dictionary of Adamawa Fulfulde. The 25 
texts, accompanied by translation and notes, 
are a well-varied selection, including legends 
and historical texts, accounts of personal 
experiences, and interviews on Fulani beliefs 
and customs and moral and aesthetic values, 
as well as a few folk-tales. 

The Dageeja are a sub-group of the 
Hoorewaalde group of WodaaBe Fulani about 
which the late D. J. Stenning wrote in his 
Savannah nomads; and as one would expect, 
the Dageeja variety of Fula is very close to 
that of Stenning’s Hoorewaalde Wodaabe of 
Ngelzerma, just north of the area from which 
the Dageeja migrated. Like the speech of most 
Bornu Fulani, it is fairly typical of what this 
reviewer has called the Central Nigeria 
dialect (as distinct from Sokoto to the west 
and Adamawa to the east). Thus while 
Labatut is correct in speaking of Dageeja 
Fulfulde (their term for the language) as 
being more conservative than Adamawa 
Fulfulde, this would be true of ‘ Central 
Nigerian’ Fula as a whole. In fact, the 
features which led him to describe their 
speech as ‘ conservateur’ (such as the full 
class system, initial consonant permutation, 
the middle voice, and ‘inverted’ verbal 
forms with suffixed subject pronoun) are just 
those which have noticeably tended to 
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disappear in Adamawa, but have been pre- 
served almost everywhere else. Rather than 
Dageeja speech being distinctively con- 
servative, it is Adamawa Fulfulde which is 
unusually ‘simplified’, ‘developed’ or 
‘degenerate’, according to one’s point of 
view ! 

Notes from the present reviewer’s own 
visit to Ngelzerma and neighbouring parts of 
Bornu in 1955, when the Dageeja were still 
in their old habitat, show how close the 
speech of the Dageeja is to Hoorewaalde 
Fula in general. Common features include 
phonological and morpho-phonological details 
such as the use of § for w in some words, the 
intrusive h or glottal stop between vowels in 
words such as yaharana, nihi, and jo’oni 
(for the common yaarana, nii, and jooni), 
the 'regressive assimilation ' in words such 
as kollal for korlal, and the replacement 
of =n by =I in the suffix of the diminutive 
plural class, e.g. Bikkol for Bikkon, etc. 
(here I retain the author's use of capitals 
—see next paragraph); a similar substitu- 
tion in first and second person plural pro- 
nominal forms, though certainly found in 
Ngelzerma, seems to be more restricted there 
than among the Dageeja. But there are also 
close lexical similarities; words that are not 
normal in Adamawa but are used both in 
Ngelzerma and by the Dageeja include 
gaheere ‘cooking-pot’, the descriptive 
terms for formidable animals tookaaru 
‘ashy one’ for ‘ hyena’ and ooldu ‘ yellow 
one’ for ‘lion’, bilkiyel ‘ child’, yayriijo 
* young married woman ', Hausa loans such 
as kareeru ‘ dog’ and woje ‘ near ’, partioles 
such as ila ‘ since, long ago’, gaDa ‘ behind’, 
and the unusual phrase ri(i) seDDa ‘shortly’. 

These two dialect varieties are in fact so 
close that it is safe to comment briefly on 
the author's transcription. Unlike most 
recent French writers on Fula, Labatut has— 
presumably for typographical reasons— 
deliberately departed from the orthography 
recommended by the 1966 Bamako con- 
ference in using capitals instead of hooked 
letters for the glottalized consonants (thus 
making the use of capitals for proper names 
and in headings impossible or potentially 
ambiguous), and—not unreasonably—in 
marking pre-nasalization with a tilde. In the 
main the transcription appears to be 
accurate, with two general exceptions: first, 
the length of final vowels in verbal forms 
(discussed below) and in a few other words 
such as the particle ma(a) (p. 83, etc.) and 
the interjections wayyo(o) ayye(e) and 
kayto(o), all of which he treats as short (he 
is usually accurate on initial syllables, and 
fewi for feewi and yori for yoori on p. 136 
must surely be uncharacteristic slips); 
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secondly, the considerable number of words 
which have a nasal followed by a pre- 
nasalized plosive, but which he writes simply 
as mb, nd, ng, e.g. (mb for m^b) bimbi 
(136, 163), fombina (133); (nd for n^d) 
condi (57) pandere (65), andi (106), 
wonde (65), hande (passim); (ng for ng) 
nanga (66, 136), ndungu (65), Bingel (172). 

The grammatical description is very sound 
on the whole, but a few comments may ‘be 
made on the chapters concerned with 
nominals, pronominals, and verbals. The 
nominal classes are correctly abstracted, but 
it is misleading to list them by ‘ genders’ 
(pp. 57 ff.), since the pairing of singular and 
plural classes, while of practical importance, 
is only a secondary aspect of the class concord 
system. Again, 16 is difficult to accept the 
suggestion of a new category of * ceremonies ' 
in the ngo class, since the words cited are 
merely a subsection of a wider category of 
deverbal nouns, many of which are found in 
this class. And the absence of ‘un genre 
o-Di réservé aux adstrats' is not surprising, 
since the use of the o class for borrowed 
words (as against the dum class which 15 so 
used in Nigeria and Cameroun) is a western 
Fula usage not found east of a hne roughly 
coinciding with the border between Upper 
Volta and Niger. 

As regards pronominals, my own experi- 
ence confirms the rather unusual long vowels 
in the anaphoric (or referential) forms oon, 
Been, ndeen, etc., as well as in the corre- 
sponding adverbial forms Doon ‘here, 
there’, toon ‘ yonder’, and also forms such 
as on~Daa’e ‘that over there’. But the 
final long -aa that the author gives to the 
forms oyaa, Beyaa, eto., is surprising. (On 
the other hand the 2nd person singular em- 
phatic form surely has a long vowel aan, 
corresponding to the Ist person form miin.) 
Lastly, it is surprising that he does not list 
the concordant ‘ emphatic’ pronouns of the 
various classes, or point out that, as his 
texts and examples show, the Dageeja forms 
(hanko, hamfie, etc., as well as hanyum) 
have an initial h (as do the Ngelzerma 
forms), contrasting with the initial k which 
is more usual in Adamawa. 

The least satisfactory part of the gram- 
matical description is the chapter dealing 
with the verbals. Most of the examples and 
the texts themselves confirm the existence 
in the Dageeja dialect of a tense system 
corresponding very closely to that found 
regularly in the great majority of Fula 
dialects. And the close resemblance to 
Ngelzerma forms (including the frequent use 
of e... rather than ...dom as the marker of 
the ‘ duratif', and the special forms such as 
kootemme 'rentrons donc!’, njahemme 
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‘allons dono!?) justify one in questioning 
the accuracy of the marking of vowel length 
in the suffixes of certain ‘aspects’. There 
are a number of cases where experience 
would lead one to expect a long vowel where 
a short vowel is given. This applies notably 
to the active voice ‘ objectif ' aspect, and the 
middle and passive forms of the ‘ permansif ’, 
‘ subjectif ’, ‘ inaccompli emphatique °, * pro- 
gressif’, * habituel’, and ‘désidératif’, as 
well as to the ‘ prétéritive ’ element no/noo 
in certain aspects. (It is true, of course, that 
when such forms oceur in pause, the short/ 
long distinotion may be obseured; but in 
non-pausal position, it is usually quite 
clear.) 

The author rightly distinguishes, in the 
middle and passive, the two sets of aspeots 
entitled ‘ accompli’ (with suffixes -ake and 
-aama on the one hand and -j(1) and -a(a) 
on the other) But his labelling them as 
respectively ‘objectif’ (‘ qui implique que 
le procés est présenté comme constatable ou 
relatif à une situation extérieure dont 
l'interlocuteur est ou peut étre le témoin ’) 
and ‘subjectif’ (* qui implique que le procès 
est présenté comme un fait reproduit que le 
locuteur prend à sa charge’) is singularly 
unconvincing; and the texts show that in 
the Dageeja dialect, as in Ngelzerma, the 
distinction is the same as is found in other 
dialects (as described in the present reviewer's 
1970 treatment of the verbal system in 
Gombe Fula: The nominal and verbal systems 
of Fula, Oxford)—that is to say, the latter 
form, Labatut’s ‘ subjectif’, is used not only 
in narrative, as he rightly says, but also in 
relative clauses, in ‘special’ interrogative 
clauses, and in emphatic constructions of the 
* focalisation ’ type. 

Finally, Labatut is stretching a point when 
he suggests (p. 87) that the phrase e sukaaBe 
following on & passive verbal form is a 
* complément d'agent', which is generally 
regarded as an impossible supplement to a 
Fula passive verb. The phrase is certainly 
equivalent to ‘ at the hands of youngsters’, 
but the e here is an essentially locative 
preposition (synonymous with to, haro, 
haa, eto., according to dialect), and not really 
an agential preposition. 

In spite of these criticisms, however, which 
relate mainly to a small but important part of 
the grammatical description, we must be 
grateful to the author for a useful contribution 
to the growing body of information on the 


dialects of Fula. 
l D. W. ARNOTT 


IpELETTE DucaAsT (ed. and tr.): Contes, 
proverbes et devinettes des Banen (sud- 
ouest du Cameroun). (Langues et 
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Civilisations & ‘Tradition Orale, 12.) 
575 pp. Paris: [Société d’Etudes 
Linguistiques et Anthropologiques de 
France], 1975. ` 


Marie-José DERIVE and others (ed. and 
ir): La crotte tenace et autres contes 
ngbaka-ma’bo de République Centrafri- 
caine. Marie-José et Jean Derive, 
Jacqueline M. C. Thomas. (Langues 
et Civilisations à Tradition Orale, 13.) 
228 pp. Paris: [Société d'Études 
Linguistiques et Anthropologiques de 
France], 1975. 


These two books conform to:a layout which 
seems to have become more or less standard for 
recent French academic publications of African 
oral literature. The original text is given in 
phonological transcription, with interlinear 
word-for-word translation, and with a literary 
translation on the facing page, together with 
introduction and annotation. Though similar 
in format, these two books are different in 
intention. Contes, ‘proverbes ef devinettes des 
Banen is & straightforward sample of the oral 
literature of the Banen of Cameroun, whereas 
La croite tenace has'a theoretical orientation. 

‘In the course of nearly 40 years’ linguistic 
and ethnographic research among the Banen, 
Mme. Dugast made a huge collection of their 
oral literature and:it would have been regret- 
table if she had not made at least part of her 
collection available for publication. We must 
be grateful to Mme. Dugast for providing 'us 
with so generous a sample of Banen oral 
literature, presented with meticulous care and 
reflecting ‘her ‘sound knowledge of both the 
language and the social context. Nevertheless 
there are certain aspects of the book about 
which I have ‘reservations. The collection of 
these texts was begun in the 1930's, long 
before the advent of the portable tape recorder, 
and the texts'were taken ‘down to dictation. 
In this they differ of course from other recently 
published collections of texts, which were 
tape-recorded in as near normal circumstances 
-as possible. It would have been useful if the 
.author ‘could have indicated some of the 
stylistic differences between 'texts spoken at 
dictation speed and those produced in a normal 
story-telling situation. Proverbs occupy 
106 pp. -of the ' book, and granting that this 
-could not be exceeded, I would have preferred 
a smaller number of proverbs (409 are given), 
‘but some discussion ofthe range of situations 
in which each can be used, for I am sceptical 
of the possibility of showing the meaning of a 
proverb in a line or two,:as'here. The Banen 
may, of course, be different, but in African 
societies with -which'I am familiar most pro- 
verbs can.ocour in & wide range of situations 
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and the significance of a proverb is to a con- 
siderable extent dependent upon the context 


in which it occurs. ‘It is not enough simply to 


know proverbs in the sense that one can quote 
them correctly; one must also know how ‘to 
use ‘them. Finally, it is disconcerting—and 
surprising in a book published by SELAF— 
to come-across a statement like ‘ il semble que 
l'Africain soit étranger à l'amour, à la douleur 
devant la mort ...’:(p. 35). "This occurs in the 
context of a discussion of Banen tales, and it 
is, of course, legitimate for the:author to make 
the point that ‘her corpus does not include-any 
tales on the subject of love or of the sadness of 
death, but it is quite illegitimate to generalize 
from her Banen ‘corpus to statements about 
* the African ’, which are in any case obviously 
untrue—Somali love poems and Akan funeral 
dirges, for example, come immediately to 
mind. 

In presenting items of African oral literature 


jn translation one is faced with the task not 


only of translating from one ‘language to 


‘another .but:also-of transferring from the oral 


to the written mode. ‘Since there are expres- 
sions in one language which have no exact 
equivalent in ‘another and since ‘there are 
features of the-oral mode -which ‘are inappro- 
priate to the written mode, & close translation 
may well give the reader the impression of 
artlessness, if not of simple-mindedness, on the 
part of the narrator, while at the other extreme 
one may have a translation which is in fact a 


literary .re-telling of a -tale rather than .a 
-translation of.it. Most translations probably 


oscillate somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. In La crotte tenace & technique for the 
translation of oral texts ‘is applied to 13 
Ngbaka-ma’bo tale texts, with the aim of 
demonstrating how oral texts can be collected 


-and translated.in such a way as to do the least 
‘possible violence ‘to their literary flavour. 


Various features of the oral mode which cannot 
be represented directly in the written mode are 
represented by means appropriate 'to that 


mode, for example the immature ‘style of a 


ten-year-old narrator, marked: by such features 
as hesitation, :false starts, and repetition, is 


-indicated in ‘the -translation ‘not by these 


features but by:the choice of words. Various 
intonation patterns, used for example to in- 
dicate irony or incredulity, are represented in 
the translation bythe addition-of appropriate 
words or phrases. 

There are no fewer than three'translations— 
a word-for-word, or rather, a-morpheme-for- 
morpheme, 8&.literal, and a literary—and there 
are also three sets of footnotes, for-besides the 


‘usual linguistic and ethnographic: notes,: there 


are here notes on the translation. These latter 


-notes provide-a commentary-on’the transla- 
‘tion, explaining why one: expression ‘has: been 
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chosen rather than another, why a word or 
phrase has been added, why a feature of the 
oral delivery has been represented in & 
particular way in the translation, and so on. 
Given the three translations together with the 
notes on them, we can gain some insight into 
the process of translation, of how the translator 
worked at his material until he arrived at his 
final version. 

The multiplieity of languages in Africa 
means that if the literature in any one of them 
is to be widely accessible even within Africa, 
to say nothing of outside, it must be translated 
into & language of wider communication such 
as English or French. The translation of 
African oral literature into these languages 
has consequently been the subject of con- 
siderable scholarly discussion in recent years. 
La crotte tenace makes a timely and particularly 
useful contribution to this discussion, for it has 
the rare virtue of being not merely a theoretical 
treatment of the subject, but of demonstrating 
at length how the technique advocated can be 
applied in practice. We can thus judge the 
results for ourselves, and my judgement is that 
the technique is a success. I therefore com- 
mend this book not only to those who are 
themselves engaged on the translation of items 
of African oral literature but to all those who 
have a serious interest in oral literature. 

G. INNES 


GRAHAM Connan: The archaeology of 
Benin: excavations and other re- 
searches in and around Benin City, 
Nigeria. xvii, 266 pp., front., 48 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1975. £14. 


West African, particularly Nigerian, archae- 
ology has suffered many disadvantages com- 
pared with archaeology in the rest of Africa. 
Many spectacular groups of objects—exhibit- 
ing great beauty and skill—have been rescued, 
but no systematic work, particularly survey 
work, has taken place. Much of the field-work 
that has been done remains unpublished. This 
means that no regional or chronological frame- 
works exist in which to set the material. One 
has glimpses of a prehistory of dramatic 
potential but these are surrounded by dark- 
ness—which is made more obsoure rather than 
illuminated by many untested speculations 
about styles of art or meanings of oral tradi- 
tions. This is changing. Now the West African 
Journal of Archaeology provides a vehicle for 
publication and Shaw’s Igbo Ukwu has shown 
the scale and detail that full publication 
entails. 

Connah sets a standard for future field-work 
and publication. He lived in Benin for 23 years 
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and spent half this time in the field, excavating. 
He also surveyed all the walls of the city— 
work that meant cutting a traverse 90 miles 
long through tropical forest and, worse, 
secondary growth. The same energy and 
tenacity are reflected in all his field-work. The 
difficulties—undramatically recounted and 
only incidental factors in his report—were 
immense. The heat and humidity are un- 
pleasant. Rainfall is extremely high. Vegeta- 
tion renders air photographs and surface 
examination largely valueless. Dense root 
growth disturbs upper levels. Bone decays so 
that little of it is in a suitable state for study. 
Even some of the glass beads disintegrate when 
buried. The sandy soils lose all coloration as 
they dry and become so hard that only a pick 
will penetrate them. Stratigraphy can scarcely 
be discerned and the remains of buildings—all 
of the same composition as the soil—are as 
difficult to distinguish, let alone expose intact. 
Connah developed techniques to deal with 
these and in the end—working during the 
seasons when the soil retained moisture—was 
able to recover structures and excavate 
stratigraphically. But for much of the time he 
was, as he says, working ‘blind’. The 
archaeologist in forested areas has to rely 
entirely on chance finds and local information 
to locate new sites. As Connah says, in Benin 
substantial returns will therefore only begin 
when an Edo-speaking archaeologist starts 
touring and talking to villagers. None the less, 
energetic and relevant field research pro- 
grammes, like Connah's, must go far to 
stimulate local interest and so produce new 
information from local people. As a final 
handicap, Connah had no corpus of material 
and little information from previous digs to 
assist him. His predecessors had all excavated 
briefly in single limited areas and their work 
was almost entirely unpublished. Some was 
also misleading, with bad errors of interpreta- 
tion: leaking water mains became a high 
water table and pit fills a succession of 
occupation deposits. 

Connah’s aims were to construct an improved 
time scale to set against existing traditional 
evidence, most of it uncertain and untested, 
and to learn more of the basic material culture 
as a background to the well-known art objects. 
His excavations were concentrated in the area 
of the pre-1897 palace and its immediate 
environs—the wall and ditch of the inner city. 
Written descriptions of Benin exist from the 
fifteenth century; interpretation of the oral 
history places the founding dynasty in the late 
twelfth or late thirteenth century; Connah 
considers that the city’s history probably goes 
back to the eleventh century. The earliest 
excavated deposits (notably a deep cistern 
containing the dismembered corpses of more 
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than 40 healthy teenage girls) date to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, to judge from 
four radiocarbon dates. A sample from below 
the inner city wall and a pit containing the 
earliest pottery types are similarly dated. Two 
other dates, one from an area that is tradi- 
tionally the site of an early palace and one 
from a basal horizon within the pre-1897 
palace, are of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. 

Ryder, in a brief discussion on the historical 
implications of Connah's work, shows how well 
this correlates with historical interpretations of 
the growth of Benin, its defences and palaces. 
But this correlation is still only tentative and 
far from certain. It is a great pity that more 
radiocarbon dates were not obtained: several 
series of dates would have given much greater 
precision and certainty. 

The material that Connah recovered and 
describes may seem of no great significance. 
The small areas of building that he exposed 
give little information on architecture or lay- 
out. Organic remains were too few and poorly 
preserved to yield significant information, save 
for the human bones thrown into the cistern. 
Foreign goods were few and late—most of 
them post-eighteenth century. Only scattered 
fragments of bronzework were recovered—but 
it is interesting that all the pieces of cast 
bronze objects, including plaques with charac- 
teristically early background designs, were 
found in contexts later than the eighteenth 
century. All were in leaded bronze. The 
fourteenth-century bronze artefacts were all 
smithed—and of tin bronze. So far, this is a 
consistent pattern. Perhaps the most exciting 
aspect of Connah’s work deals with the 
development of the complex system of earth 
banks, surrounding the town, and shows how 
this reflects the process of urbanization and 
can be interpreted to throw considerable light 
on its character. 

The local pottery is analysed by both 
Connah and Daniels and, though Connah’s 
types seem to some extent arbitrary and 
subjectively defined, with very different 
degrees of distinction given equal weight, we 
have here for the first time in Nigeria, a large 
ceramic assemblage from a variety of contexts, 
objectively described and illustrated. It has 
a wide relevance: much of the material can 
be paralleled pretty closely in Ife, in deposits 
of the same period. 

Connah’s report was not intended to be 
more than a basis on which further investiga- 
tions can build. It defines problems and 
potential and outlines the barest bones of & 
local prehistoric framework. It is a start not 
an end. It is sad that it has so far not been 
followed up. (This should surely be a research 
priority of the new University in Benin.) 
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But through its quality, it achieves wider 
relevance and becomes essential background 
reading for anyone contemplating field-work 
in the West African forest. Connah’s clear 
formulation of his research aims, is matched 
by the clarity and precision of his report. One 
suspects that the same determination that he 
used in the field has gone into obtaining the 
wide range of specialist reports (whose 
relevance and succinctness probably also owe 
much to Connah’s stimulus and editing), and 
to achieving publication after several years of 
uncertainty and delay. It has been well worth 
it. It is important that Connah has similar 
success in publishing his other major Nigerian 
excavation—at Daima. 
P. S. GABLAKE 


H. T. Norris: The Tuaregs: their 
Islamic legacy and its diffusion in the 
Sahel. xv, 234 pp., map [on end- 
papers]. Warminster: Aris and Phil- 
lips Ltd., [01975]. £7.50. 


This is itself a genuinely Saharan and 
Sahelian book. After a brief discussion of 
Tuareg centres and societies, and of possible 
ancient links with Libya and Egypt, we 
launch upon the sands of myth and legend 
about the Equestrian Diviner and the Gara- 
mantian Charioteer. Here and there amid 
the uncertain sands an oasis, or a rocky out- 
crop, is provided by some fragment of firm 
historical evidence, such as our information 
about Takedda in the fourteenth century, or 
al-Suyüti's correspondence with the Tuareg 
in the fifteenth. Stretches of legend recur, 
concerning the emergence of the Agades 
sultanate, and still more the formation of the 
Lwilimeden Tuareg. There is even the 
possibility of a mirage, as for example with 
Sidi Mahmid al-Baghdàdi, martyr in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, whom 
Norris suspects may have been a synthetic, 
prototype saint around whom tales were built. 
Only as we approach the nearer shores of time, 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
does the terrain become everywhere firmer. 
I found the chapter on the jihad of Muhammad 
al-Jaylani, contemporary with the Fulani jihad 
of ‘Uthman dan Fodio, particularly rewarding, 
with many significant themes: popular 
apocalyptic expectancy and the quest for the 
mahdi; the clash between Islam and 
nomadism; the definition of legal taxation ; 
the presence, even among those opposed to the 
militant reformers, of serious and committed 
Muslims; the recurrent influence of al-Maghili 
(quoted here by both al-Jaylani and his 
correspondent Muhammad Bello of Sokoto) ; 
and so on. A certain amount of quarrying has 
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to be done; the material is by nature in- 
tractable, even the names alone may cause the 
uninitiated reader to stumble. At the same time 
the author does not go much out of his way 
to temper the wind to the shorn lamb: for 
example, even a chapter which should be 
relatively easy going, like the Tuareg jihad 
against the French, lacks a preliminary sketch 
of the French arrival in, and eventual conquest 
of, Tuareg country. The style throughout has 
a certain gritty, granular flavour. It will 
never be an easy book for an undergraduate to 
tackle: but then the desert is no place for the 
sucking child. 

Norris defines his book as ‘ essentially an 
Islamist’s assessment of the contribution made 
by the Muslim scholars and leaders of the 
Tuaregs to the cultural life of the Sahel’ 
(p. vii). The sources for such a study are in 
any case very limited, and the recent drought 
may well mean that no anthropological study 
of the Ineslemen community, the class lettered 
in Arabic and Islamic studies, will ever be 
possible. Nevertheless, what this book is able 
to tell us of the development and character of 
the Ineslemen is stimulating and valuable. 

There are interesting comparisons with 
Moorish society further west in the Sahara. 
Norris contrasts the role of the Moorish zwaya 
with that of the Tuareg Ineslemen. It might 
be possible, too, as Philip Curtin has done to 
the west, to trace a pattern of vigorous, often 
militant, Islamic reform going back among the 
Tuareg even to the sixteenth century. Whether 
or not any significant causal relationship can 
ever be established between these movements 
and later ones, the more we learn about the 
history of Islam in the Sahel and northern 
Sudan the clearer it becomes that the great 
jiháds of the nineteenth century had many, if 
lesser, precedents. 

The evolution of two schools of thought 
among the Ineslemen is a major strand in the 
book. ‘ One was more radically minded and 
militant, swayed by al-Maghili; the other 
concessionary to local custom, unless directly 
condemned by al.Suyüti, and less interested 
in reform by force than by persuasion or 
evolutionary change’ (p. 104). It would be 
interesting to know, particularly in view of 
modern nationalist pressures in western 
Africa, how far the pacific school regarded, and 
regards, concessions to local custom as part of 
its final ambition, or as necessary but essen- 
tially temporary compromises. Do we have 
here a Muslim parallel to the Christian 
theologies of adaptation, or ‘ incarnation’, 
within Africa ? Or are the militants and the 
persuaders divided solely over means, and not 
over ends? The further ramifications of the 
two schools are sometimes curious: the peace- 
ful Kel es-Süq Aneslemen, counselling accom- 
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modation with the French, appealed to one of 
the most heady elements of militant hope, 
mahdist expectancy: only the mahdi, they 
said, can resist the French, so until he comes 
let us be still (p. 163). 

There is a useful contribution to the debate 
on the arrival of the Sufi orders in western 
Africa (pp. 60-2). .The presence of the 
Qadiriyya among the southern Tuareg may be 
dated before 1480, while the Khalwatiyya 
spread there apparently in the sixteenth 
century. Norris persuasively rejects the 
common hypothesis that the celebrated, or 
notorious, al-Maghili had much to do with the 
introduction of Süfism. The subsequent course 
of Tuareg mysticism is traced down to the 
present day, but the contemporary position, 
in which the neo-Wahhabis are mounting 
almost a worldwide campaign against organized 
Sufism, is only very slightly touched upon 
(p. 180). 

Throughout the book are to be found a 
variety of documents, most of them translated 
and published here for the first time. There is 
poetry, biography, a seventeenth-century 
diary from Air, some written myths and 
traditions. But most interesting of all is the 
correspondence over legal questions—rights 
to pasturage, rights to confiscated property, 
and so forth. A remarkable instance is given 
in appendix A, a ruling (very guarded indeed, 
as it turns out) in a contested slavery case: 
a master married his slave woman to one of his 
slaves; then the master seduced the woman 
himself; she bore a daughter; the ‘master 
claimed the child was his; the slave husband 
left, and the slave woman married another 
slave; her master wished to take her from her 
second husband, as a concubine; she refused ; 
the master threatened to sell her and her 
daughter, so she consented; then the master 
died. His heirs disputed over the status of 
the daughter: was she her master’s child, and 
therefore free, or her mother’s first husband’s 
child, and thus a slave and heritable ? Islamic 
slavery seems to have been ‘something of a 
lawyers’ paradise. 

The translation is occasionally a little 
rugged, perhaps as befits the Saharan character 
of the book—such phrases as this, ‘if the 
fighting (by the Sanáhija) of the Tuaregs is on 
account of their non-recognition of their 
Mahdi’ (p. 146), I found I'had somewhat to 
wrestle with. It would be intriguing, too, to 
know the Arabic originals of some challenging 
verms in English—psychic vision or power, for 
example, urban life and urbanization, feudal 
venure and feudal estate. 

The book demands study and concentrated 
attention. And it amply repays such an 
investment. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 
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H.-J. Hucot: Le Sahara avant le desert. 
(Collection Archéologie, Horizons 
Neufs.) 343 pp. [Toulouse]: Editions 
des Hespérides, [1974]. Fr. 90. 


The principal importance of this book is that 
it is the first attempt at an over-all synthesis 
of the results of more than a century of 
archaeological exploration and excavation in 
the Sahara. As ‘such, and in spite of the fact 
that it is clearly aimed at the general reader 
rather than at the scholar and consequently 
suffers from certain rather serious short- 
comings (it contains no index, no bibliography, 
and only the occasional reference to the 
author’s sources), it is & work which no one 
seriously interested in the are& can afford to 
ignore. For it does represent the experience of 
one of the undoubted experts on the Saharan 
region and provides & useful, albeit much 
simplified and sometimes rather speculative, 
introduction to its prehistory and rock art. 

Ch. i starts with a description of the way in 
which the Sahara desert is believed to have 
come into existence, of the climatic changes 
that have affected it since the end of the 
European Ice Age, and of its present extent 
and character. This useful introduction is 
followed by an all ‘too brief outline of the 
history of its archaeological exploration. Ch. ii 
deals with the evidence for pre-Neanderthal 
occupation, notably in the form of ' pebble’ 
type tools in the Fezzan and Acheulean type 
industries throughout the entire area. Since 
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their origin known, the account of this period 
unavoidably makes rather barren reading. 
Ch. iii introduces Neanderthal man who, 
equipped with a Mousterian type industry, 
arrived presumably by way of the isthmus of 
Suez. One branch of these Neanderthalers 
appears to have turned south while another 
spread westwards across North Africa to reach 
the Maghrib; there they developed into the 
highly characterized Aterian culture which was 
to last from about 20000 or 15000 to 7000 B.o. 
and eventually extended as far south as Lake 
Chad. 

It is really only with ch. iv that what must 
be considered the principal topic of the book is 
broached, namely the Saharan Neolithic. This 
the author attributes to ‘ a massive intrusion ’, 
at some time around the seventh millennium 
B.O., from at least four focal points: (1) neo- 
lithicized Ibero-Maurusians from the western 
Maghrib spread south-westwards along the 
Atlantio coast as far as Senegal; (2) the bearers 
of the Neolithic of Capsian tradition, which 
took its origin in the Capsian of Tunisia and 
eastern Algeria, expanded southwards into the 
central Sahara; (3) a third wave, the Sudanese 
Neolithic, spread westwards from the region 
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of Khartoum along the southern fringe of the 
deserb; (4) another wave travelled west 
through the tropical forests lying beyond the 
Sahara to reach eventually Senegal from the 
south—the Guinean Neolithic. That is perhaps 
an oversimplified account of the author’s 
essentially tentative reconstruction of events, 
for it ignores his counterarguments and 
repeated qualifications which are a constant 
reminder to the reader of the provisional, 
even speculative, nature of the hypotheses 
advanced. 

In the next four chapters an attempt is 
made to recover something of the way of life 
of the populations representing four Neolithic 
cultures of the Sahara. The Neolithic of 
Capsian Tradition and the Sudanese Neolithic, 
as the two mainstream cultures of the region, 
have been studied for some time and are fairly 
well documented. The other two cultures 
described, the Ténéréen and the Neolithic of 
Tichitt in southern Mauritania, are less 
generally known and perhaps more marginal 
in their implications, but much of their interest 
lies in their specialized natures. The account 
of the Neolithic of Tichitt in particular is 
valuable since the author has been conducting 
excavations there since 1967 and it is very 
much his own special province. 

Ch. ix, which deals with Saharan rock 
paintings and engravings, follows the tradi- 
tional division into bubalus, bovidian, chevaline, 
and cameline periods introduced by Lhote; 
while it is a sober and convenient summary of 
the situation it cannot be said to add anything 
new. However, as if to counterbalance the 
rather limited treatment given to this aspect 
of Saharan prehistory in the text, rock art 
provides the great majority of the more than 
200 half-tone and coloured illustrations which 
are one of the most attractive features of the 
volume. 

The two final chapters deal very briefly 
with the Libyco-Berber monuments and the 
ethnic origins of the producers of the various 
industries described in the previous sections. 

This is often a frustrating book, posing 
problems without attempting to answer them, 
making what appear to be sweeping generaliza- 
tions without providing any supporting evi- 
dence. Perhaps this is more an inevitable 
result of the state of the subject than due to 
any failing on the part of the author. For the 
Sahara imposes upon the investigator its own 
special problems, in the past of insecurity, 
today of regional politics, at all times of 
climate and the vast distances involved. Most 
of its investigators have been devoted amateurs 
working without the advantage of official 
support and often under appalling conditions. 
And although perhaps no other region of the 
world benefits from such & wealth of material 
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illustrating the life of its prehistoric com- 
munities—battle scenes, hunting parties, 
depictions of every facet of family activity in 
an almost endless gallery of paintings and 
engravings—the very surfeit of material is 
calculated to daunt the mvestigator whereas 
the almost total absence of stratigraphical 
evidence to date makes the linking of these 
scenes to the prehistoric industries established 
on the basis of artefacts largely a matter of 
speculation. The author is therefore to be 
congratulated rather for his courage in 
attempting to bring some semblance of order 
into so difficult yet promising an area of the 
world’s prehistory. 
JAMES BYNON 


JOHN MERCER : Spanish Sahara. 264 Pp., 
16 plates. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1976. £8.25. 


There have been no books in English which 
have covered the geography, history, and 
society of the former Spanish Sahara in a 
comprehensive survey or in depth. This book 
is the first of its kind and the material which 
is presented by John Mercer will be valuable 
source material for a long time to come. 

Viewed as a fascinating record of a curiosity 
in the dealings of a colonial power with a part 
Arab, part Berber people from the late Middle 
Ages until the present day the book certainly 
fulfils the reader’s expectations. It is a joy 
to come across a volume which is packed with 
information and is presented and introduced 
with wit and perception. 

So much for the general reader, but what 
purpose and value does it offer for the Afri- 
canist, the Orientalist, the anthropologist or 
the specialist interested in the recent political 
developments in the Maghrib and the Sahara ? 

The maps are excellent, the photographs 
present a good idea of the people and localities, 
and for the archaeologist who will learn much 
from ch. iii there are clearly drawn examples 
of artefacts and rock engravings. The biblio- 
graphy will be of great value. The author has 
drawn extensively on Spanish sources; several 
of these are unfamiliar, but they are accessible, 
and to have at hand the titles of some of the 
best articles and publications in Spanish will 
be of aid to many in different disciplines. 
A few omissions might be noted, among them 
Sefior Pedro Moreno's Los pozos del Sahara, 
which is of relevance for geographers who may 
wish to refer to John Mercer’s first two 
chapters. Also missing is the article by Caro 
Baroja entitled ‘EI grupo de  cabilas 
** Hasania "' del Sahara Occidental ’ in Estudios 
mogrebíes, Madrid, 1957, 111-20. Had this 
article been to hand I suspect that ch. iv, 
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“Berber history to a.p. 1400’, would have 
been less diffuse and have had greater weight 
and accuracy. 

The historian will find ch. v, ' Portuguese 
and Spanish incursions 14384-1638’, an 
admirably condensed account of a confused 
period but I suspect that the chapters and 
statistics which deal with the economic 
development of the territory and the events 
leading up to the Spanish withdrawal, ch. xi- 
xv, will be the most prized and will have to 
be consulted by those who study recent 
developments in Moroccan and Algerian 
politics. Some of the predictions are already 
out of date but in an open-ended situation of 
this sort, I hardly feel that the author can be 
criticized for lack of foresight. 

Saharaui society and culture is well covered 
but lacks a certain clarity of presentation, 
a clarity which is exemplified by fig. 15 in 
Caro Baroja’s Estudios saharianos, Madrid, 
1956, 51, ‘ Esquema del orden social tradicional 
entre las cabilas del Sahara español’. John 
Mercer's book has several good diagrams but 
one on these lines would have enhanced his 
description of the so-called * castes’ and their 
interdependence. I doubt whether anthro- 
pologists will learn much without direct 
reference to Caro Baroja or to other works 
entered in the bibliography. 

On the other hand the well-drawn plan of 
Smira on p. 154 accompanies a very sketchy 
comment on this desert settlement. Those 
who are particularly interested in the family 
of Shaykh Mia’ al-‘Aynayn are advised to await 
the forthcoming publication of B. G. Martin’s 
study ‘Ma’ al-‘Aynayn al-Qalqami, Mauri- 
tanian mystic and politician’. This will 
examine in some depth the life and background 
of the man who inspired the construction of 
this remarkable gasaba (not ribat as John 
Mercer maintains). The short appendix here 
does not seriously explore the subject of the 
role of this family in recent Saharan politics. 
Arabie readers are advised to try to obtain 
copies of Sahra’ al-Maghrib which was pub- 
lished in Rabat in 1958, more particularly 
no. 71, 11 August 1958, 2-11, which has a 
useful article on the family of Shaykh Muham- 
mad Fadil and his descendants (despite much 
borrowing from Paul Marty) and the now out- 
of-print book by Shaykh Muhammad al-Imàm 
b. al-Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn titled al-Ja’sh 
al-rabit ft maghribiyyat Shingit wa ‘arabiyyat 
man biha min murakkab wa basi, Matbi‘at 
Dar al-'Ilm lil-Ta’lif wa ’l-Tarjama wa 'l-Nashr, 
Rabat, [1958 ?]. This last book has blatant 
political pretensions, most of which are now 
very dated, but there are within it authorita- 
tive accounts of the life and customs of the 
Saharauis and of the Shaykh’s family and 
predecessors’ relations with the Sultan of 
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Morocco which John Mercer’s bibliography 
cannot supplement. 

All in all John Mercer’s book is well worth 
investigating, and it is rare these days to read 
a work of substance which is refreshingly free 
from jargon, ambiguity, and obscure ideas. 

H. T. NORRIS 


SUZANNE Miers: Britain and the ending 
of the slave trade. xvi, 405 pp., 8 plates. 
London: Longman, 1975. £8.50. 


The Brussels Conference of 1889-90 is little 
known, even to specialists in African and 
international history. Its 100 articles pledged 
the powers who participated to apply a wide 
range of measures against the slave-trade (at 
sea, in the receiving countries, and on the 
African continent) and to place restrictions on 
the trade in arms and in spirits—in other 
words, it brought to international notice some 
major issues where articles of firmly-held 
Victorian morality intersected the realities of 
Afro-European relations. Participant govern- 
ments knew that these were not simple issues, 
that they affected not only their own national 
interests but complex relationships within 
African societies ; but they were also becoming 
increasingly conscious that political change in 
their own countries made it necessary to con- 
sider another complex entity called ‘ public 
opinion’. As Father Renault has recently 
reminded us, the ‘ great crusade of faith and 
humanity ’ which Cardinal Lavigerie launched 
on ] July 1888 had repercussions in many 
countries (enabling Bismarck, for example, to 
secure Centre Party support for Wissmann’s 
repressive expedition in East Africa (p. 229)) ; 
but it was in Great Britain that anti-slavery 
opinion had the deepest roots and potentially 
the widest outreach, and that there was most 
anxiety to secure honour and prestige by 
sponsoring international condemnation of sin. 
The Berlin Act of 1884 had clearly referred to 
measures to repress the slave-trade, but in 
vague terms which Clement Hill found ‘ sadly 
milk and watery ° (p. 173); far from stabilizing 
the relations of the powers in Africa it had led 
to increasing conflicts which seemed certain to 
accelerate partition. The renewed moralism of 
Brussels helped, as Joseph Chamberlain later 
put it, to ‘ justify imperial control of these 
savage countries’; the Act of 1890 became, 
in Dr. Miers’s phrase ‘ the Magna Carta of the 
colonial powers ° (p. 294). 

The scholarly studies in diplomatic history 
which formed the core of her doctoral thesis 
are here set in a wide historical context. She 
not only synthesizes, and adds significant 
details to, recent historical studies of nine- 
teenth-century British attempts to induce 
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African rulers to abandon the slave-trade, and 
European governments to allow the Royal 
Navy to control it at sea, but provides a 
critical anthology of descriptions by modern 
historians and anthropologists of the status of 
‘ domestic ’ slaves in various African societies. 
A final chapter establishes some landmarks on 
the long march from Brussels to the final end 
of the slave-trade. Much material has here to 
be reduced to order; there is an occasional 
smell of scissors and paste, and rather more 
footnotes than are needed for clarity. But 
historians of many differing aspects of modern 
Africa will consult this book with great profit. 
JOHN D. HARGREAVES 


E. F. Penrose (ed.: European im- 
perialism and the partition of Africa. 
(New Orientations Series, No. 2.) vii, 
171 pp. London: Frank Cass, 1975. 
£5.50. 


Printers’ errors have regrettably been both 
preserved (° Stability ' for ‘ Stabilizing ’, p. 17, 
amongst others) and added to (‘ General’ for 
* Gabriel’, p. v) in this edition of four essays 
originally appearing in the Journal of Imperial 
and Commonwealth History; but this need not 
alloy one's pleasure at the wealth of argument 
and bibliographical usefulness displayed in 
this excellent volume. 

Professor G. N. Sanderson, believing con- 
ditions for a ‘ general explanation ° of African 
partition to be exceptionally favourable, 
suggests in a stimulating discussion ways 
whereby the ‘ embarrassing variety ' of inter- 
pretations may be brought under control. Any 
explanation, he thinks, must answer two 
fundamental questions— why did partition 
begin c. 1879-80, and why, once begun, did it 
accelerate ? He analyses current theories, none 
of which he feels pinpoint those factors under- 
lying the comparative stability of 1815-75— 
British naval hegemony, lack of interest in 
Africa by major powers other than France and 
Britain, and their modus vivendi achieved after 
1845. Partition he suggests was prompted by 
the disappearance of these stabilizing factors 
between 1875 and 1879—by British states- 
men's development of the concept of ‘ para- 
mountoy ', and by 2 suspicious French reaction 
to British moves further encouraged by 
revelations of Britain's apparent naval and 
military weakness overseas. À Liberal govern- 
ment’s incompetence, Franco-German initia- 
tives, and the emergence of Leopold’s Congo 
state, bred additional competitive instability 
by 1885. ' In the absence of successful African 
resistance, nothing short of the total partition 
of the Continent could now re-create a com- 
paratively stable system in Africa.’ 
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Accepting for the moment Sanderson’s con- 
ceptual framework, his hypothesis nevertheless 
begs substantial questions—why did the 
stabilizing factors break down just when they 
did? One may wonder whether French 
‘provocation’ was not of equal importance 
with her own reaction to British moves; in 
any case, the reasons for French sensitivity 
need: elucidation as do the implications of the 
suggested continental revaluation of British 
strength. Professor Brunschwig’s past work is 
relevant at this point, and is extended here by 
his most elegant demonstration, in a study of 
Vigné. d'Octon, that under the Third Republic 
* anticolonialism ... is to be numbered among 
the myths’, not the realities, of French 
politics. Yet just as Sanderson’s suggestive 
insistence on Carnarvon’s importance does not 
explore the grounds underlying Britain’s 
development of ‘paramountcy’, so Brun- 
schwig’s answers are less than complete. These 
essays were written before the appearance of 
A. G. Hopkins's Economic history of West 
Africa and D. K. Fieldhouse's Economics and 
empire 1830-1914. Their arguments, as to the 
nineteenth-century impaot on Africa of closer 
links with the European economy, or on the 
1870's-80's as marked by ‘ a *' general crisis ” 
in the relations between Europe and the less- 
developed world', serve to emphasize the 
conceptual boundaries of Sanderson's analysis 
of ‘ stability ’ and its collapse. His stabilizing 
factors are real, but they are certainly not the 
only such factors nor necessarily the principal 
ones. His select three involve ‘ diplomatic ’ 
assumptions based on & narrowly European 
balance of power, and such a choice requires 
further justification. Stability is neither born 
of diplomatic exercises nor related primarily 
to boundary disputes, and Sanderson has 
perhaps insufficiently emphasized the implica- 
tions both of socioeconomic instability in 
Africa before 1885, and the kind of stability 
or type of benefits for which competitors strove 
at different times. These remarks are pertinent 
not just, say, to West Africa or Egypt, but to 
Sanderson's slightly cursory treatment of the 
years 1885-99. Partition and scramble are 
seen as important only for North Africa and 
East Africa north of the Zambezi. West 
Africa is barely mentioned, and his view of the 
Congo’s, rather than Egypt’s, decisive role 
remains undeveloped. Southern Africa pro- 
vided a local side-show in which settlers 
sought land and wealth and resented occa- 
sional attempts at control by an imperial 
government. This ‘simpler, more provincial 
pattern’ apparently merits consideration 
alongside that of the north only because it was 
affected by the common characteristics which 
marked European reactions to events every- 
where in Africa during the 1890’s—the growing 
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recklessness and increasing resort to force, 
appeals to economic necessity and Social 
Darwinist ideas, and the political weight of 
lower middle-class jingoism. 

C. M. Andiew's and A. S. Kanya-Forstner’s 
masterly study of Hanotaux and the Fashoda 
strategy develops further this diplomatic 
emphasis: it attempts to unravel the sequence 
of events ‘from the inception of the scheme 
to ... ultimate failure’, and to widen the 
framework of reference within which Fashoda 
needs to be understood. ‘ French imperialism 
itself was little more than the extension of a 
previously continental nationalism into the - 
colonial field’; with the lost provinces and, 
it is argued, Franco-Russian relations of 
decisive importance, Africa was treated with 
cavalier ignorance. Cabinet weaknesses and 
Hanotaux's crucially erratic and unstable 
personality enabled the gamblers of the parti 
colonial to launch the Fashoda strategy with 
its fatal miscalculation of British interests. 
The argument supports Sanderson’s comments 
on fin-de-siécle imperialist enthusiasms, and is 
itself sustained by Brunschwig’s conclusions as 
to the nature of ‘ anti-colonialist ’ opposition. 

Together, these three essays might indeed 
suggest that a ‘general explanation’ of 
partition lies within the historian’s reach. But 
their perspective is just that which, in the 
South African context, is roundly questioned 
by S. Marks and A. E. Atmore. Imperial and 
especially South African historiography has 
been dominated by historians too dependent 
on strictly official sources, concerned with 
* diplomatist ’’ interpretations of wars, with 
‘ policy ’ decisions, and personalities. Here it 
is.argued that ‘ Britain attempted to fashion 
its colonies and dependencies in South Africa 
according to its own requirements, and to 
some extent according to its own Image’. 
Imperial interests altered periodically, and 
the advance or withdrawal of the imperial 
factor was ‘essentially, although not in- 
variably, related to the development and 
demands of the British economy’ and to 
imperial success in finding adequate groups of 
collaborators. Pointed criticisms of existing 
historiography are interwoven with extremely 
suggestive comment on both British and South 
African economies during the 1820’s, the mid- 
century period of ‘ withdrawal’, the 1870's, 
and 1890's. This. essay must surely, as the 
writers: hope, reopen the debate on South 
Africa’s history and act as a spur to the 
further work which they see as' essential. 
Simultaneously, it highlights conflicts of 
opinion which remain unresolved. Marks’s and 
Atmore’s essay shares with Sanderson’s certain 
chronological and personal foci, but otherwise 
differs greatly. Does the late-nineteenth- 
century history of South Africa really reflect 
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* a simpler, more provincial pattern ' of events 
than the rest of Africa, a pattern which Britain: 
only ‘ sometimes attempted to control", or is it 
but the most extreme example of a wider, 
process, at root economic, which dominated! 
European relations with Africa throughout 
the century ? 
ANDREW PORTER 


CHRISTOPHER SAUNDERS and Rosin 
Derricourt (ed.): Beyond the Cape 
frontier: studies in the history of the 
Transkei and Ciskei. xvi, 228 pp., 
12 plates, map [on endpapers]. Lon- 
don: Longman, 1974. £4.75. 


Frontiers, old and new, have provided 
historians with & fruitful and indeed distinctive 
challenge, being the meeting place as well as 
the dividing line between different peoples, 
cultures, and societies. The Cape frontier is 
no exception. From the days both of Dutch 
East India Company and British rule of the 
Cape Colony, the frontier has been seen as an 
area of interaotion between white and black 
peoples. It can be argued that this and other 
. South African frontiers are: not just physical 
dividing lines, but are psycho-sociological 
States of mind. Many such states exist in 
South Africa to this. day. The contributions to 
Beyond the Cape frontier are a selection of the 
papers presented. at a conference on the history 
of the Transkei and Ciskei—the African side 
of the frontier—held at Rhodes University in 
Grahamstown in 1973. The editors, Christo- 
pher Saunders, a historian, and Robin Derri- 
court, an archaeologist, are at pains in their 
introduction to stress the ‘ preliminary’ and 
* tentative ' nature, both of the conference and 
of this book. This disclaimer does not entirely 
&bsolve them from some sins of omission, but 
rather than be criticized for what they have 
not provided—or perhaps for what they have— 
they should be congratulated for having taken 
a first step, which is always a fraught enter- 
prise. 

These studies in the history of the Transkei 
and Ciskei are, as one would expect, inter- 
disciplinary, although, naturally, historians 
predominate. One of the most original 
chapters is the first, by Professor Jeff Opland, 
on. ‘Praise poems as historical sources’. 
Opland distinguishes between two kinds of 
oral poetic traditions, memorial and impro- 
visationgl. Zulu praise-poems—izibongo—are 
generally accepted to have been primarily 
memorized by: the performers, and so indeed 
were the few Xhosa praise-poems previously 
collected. The Xhosa izibongo recorded: more 
recently by Opland and others;. however; are 
primarily improvised, and Opland considers 
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that the same is true for the earlier collections. 
The reasons for this difference between Zulu 
and Xhosa izibongo would appear to lie in the 
contrasting social and political histories of the 
two peoples. What more immediately concerns 
Opland is the value of the two kinds of tradi- 
tional poems to the historian. A contemporary 
Xhosa izibongo, he suggests, ‘is of limited 
value to the historian; the attitudes it 
expresses are. those of a Zhosa tribesman living 
120 years after the events he describes and 
drawing on a free.oral tradition ' (p. 32). This 
chapter is & contributiom to the continuing 
debate on the types and value of oral traditions. 

Robin Derricourt offers the longest, and 
what could be a key chapter in the collection, 
on 'Settlement in the Transkei and Ciskei 
before the Mfecane'. I state this.in a con- 
ditional sense, because the piece does not 
quite come off. It is largely a summary of the 
historical documentary and oral evidence, 
already available in the writings of Professor 
Monica Wilson and others. Only in his last 
few pages does Derricourt the archaeologist 
take over, by presenting a pattern or model of 
settlement and matching this with the in- 
formation from the other sources. His con- 
clusion points. towards. & hypothesis of great 
historical interest, namely that, over a con- 
siderable period of time, the Cape Nguni 
* seem to have operated in a stable settlement 
pattern until increasing disruption occurred 
in the 18th century’ (p. 72). What Derri- 
court’s chapter highlights is the almost total 
lack of archaeological work that has been done 
in the eastern Cape. 

William M. Freund provides some interesting 
‘ Thoughts on the study of the Cape eastern 
frontier zone’. This subject, however, is one 
of considerable depth, and the piece rather 
skims the surface. Freund has a lot of good 
ideas, but expressed as they are here in such a 
condensed manner hardly does them justice. 
Comparisons with other frontier situations, in 
South Africa and elsewhere, especially America, 
have to be handled with great care, and backed 
up with a wealth of evidence; and the same 
can be said for the question, what happens to 
a ' frontier zone ’ when it ceases to be a frontier. 

The remaining six chapters deal with 
particular aspects of the history of this frontier 
zone: Richard A. Moyer on ‘The Mfengu, 
self-defence and the Cape frontier wars’; 
Robert Ross on ‘ The Griqua in the politics of 
the eastern Transkei’; D. G. L. Cragg on 
‘The role of the Wesleyan missionaries in 
relations between the-Mpondo' and the colonial 
authorities’; B. A. le Cordeur on ‘ Natal and 
the Transkei, to 1879’; C. C. Saunders on 
"The annexation’ of the Transkei’; and 
Michael Ashley on ‘ African education and 
society in the nineteenth century eastern 
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Cape’. None of these chapters presents much 
that is particularly new for historians of South 
Africa, nor do the authors come up with 
startling conclusions. Nevertheless, it is useful 
to have this information and these ideas in one 
volume; having got their papers published, 
these scholars can now push on to unexplored 
pastures. 

What might be growing in these pastures is 
suggested by Monica Wilson in an appetizing 
epilogue, a survey of * Fields of research '. In 
just over six pages Monica Wilson manages to 
convey a feeling for the old Cape frontier 
countryside and its inhabitants that none of 
the younger contributors manage to grasp. 
Here is understanding and sympathy, and a 
gamut of questions for present or future 
scholars to pursue. I will let Monica Wilson 
have the last words, with the posing of one of 
my favourite of her many teasing problems : 
‘The point of greatest interest to the historian 
and anthropologist is when and why certain 
changes occurred. For example, Chief Poto 
[of the Mpondo] recorded that the general use 
of red clay as a cosmetic was dropped ... 
during the mourning for his father, Bokleni— 
a period when no one might use cosmetics— 
but it was not resumed when the country 
came out of mourning. A generation later, 
Western Pondoland took instead to using 
reckets-blue [sic] for blueing blankets and 
cloths. This was after 1933 and before 1954; 
exactly when and why has not been recorded ’ 
(p. 216). 

ANTHONY ATMORE 


Hermann Baumann (ed.): Die Volker 
Afrikas und ihre traditionellen Kul- 
turen. Teil 1. Allgemeiner Teil und 
südliches Afrika. (Studien zur Kul- 
turkunde, 34. Bd.) ix, 815 pp., 2 
plates. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1975. DM 196. 


This is the first of a two-volume survey of 
the traditional cultures of Africa. It comprises 
five introductory chapters dealing with the 
whole continent, seven chapters each dealing 
with a particular culture area of southern and 
central Africa, and one on Madagascar. 
Western, eastern, and northern Africa will be 
the subject of the second volume. 

Surveys of this type are part of a long- 
Standing ethnological tradition. Past com- 
pendia of this kind have mostly been concerned 
with traditional ethnological themes—the 
diffusion of African cultures and historical 
migrations, the definition and distribution of 
material culture elements, and the like. This 
volume is rather different. Care has been taken 
to bring it up to date, to include forms of 
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social organization and religion among the 
culture elements considered, and the sources 
consulted include works by social anthro- 
pologists and historians who would have been 
less favourably regarded some years ago. The 
authors of the different chapters also include 
several anthropologists with long personal 
experience of Africa. 

The five introductory chapters include 
accounts of geography and environment (in- 
cluding the geography of disease and health) ; 
prehistory ; physical anthropology ; languages ; 
and culture provinces. They provide useful 
discussions not only of the data themselves but 
also of past and present theories and con- 
troversies about the data, so that they are 
also brief histories of Africanist studies. All 
are as up to date as can reasonably be expected, 
with good bibliographies. Those on language 
and physical anthropology are particularly 
thorough synopses of work done in these 
fields. 

The following chapters are mostly more 
concise, up to date, and accurate. Obviously 
they cannot present complete coverage of all 
groups in each culture area but they do provide 
very useful summaries of the best-recorded 
cultures. The culture provinces are those | 
selected by the editor in his introductory 
chapter. They include the Khoisan, South- 
East Bantu, the inter-Zambezi and Limpopo 
region, South-West Bantu, Zambezi-Angola, 
Southern Congo, Northern Congo and Gabon, 
and Madagascar. The most complete coverage 
is that for the Congo. In each chapter there 
are reasonably full listings of the main tribal 
and sub-tribal groups, and these are accom- 
panied by modern demographic data in most 
cases. Although there are exceptions, the data 
listed are essentially cultural, isolated from 
any sociological analysis and so not of great 
value for comparative discussion. Also the 
emphasis on traditional cultures (of different 
time in the pre-colonial past), with little 
reference to recent historical changes and in- 
fluences, makes for a sense of old-fashioned 
unreality that anthropology has long since 
outgrown. 

It is difficult to know how useful this 
compilation will prove to be. It is too detailed 
for a general reader and its chapters are too 
brief for the more expert one. An overview of 
African societies is urgently needed for both 
specialists and general readers. This volume is 
inadequate in this regard, although a marked 
improvement in its approach and presentation 
on its main rival, Murdock's Africa. That was 
a pioneer, its chief value being not in its 
simplistio and often inaccurate assumptions 
and arguments but in the listing of tribal and 
sub-tribal groups and their locations. This 
collection has far greater depth, but it still 
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ignores too many comparative and theoretical 
questions to mark a real step forward in 
Africanist studies. 

JOHN MIDDLETON 


Ann Patriots CAPLAN: Choice and con- 
straint in a Swahili community: pro- 
perty, hierarchy, and cognatic descent 
on the East African coast. xix, 162 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1975. £6.80. 


This book deals with the social structure of 
& village in the north of Mafia Island off the 
coast of Tanzania. After an introductory 
chapter dealing with the history and popula- 
tion of the island and providing a background 
picture of the village, the author presents 
three chapters, in the first part of the book, 
on the structure of the community’s descent 
groups and of individuals’ personal networks, 
and on rights to residential and cultivable 
land. The second part of the book consists of 
three further chapters which disctiss the 
relationship between the descent groups and 
the socio-religious hierarchy of the village. 


' In this latter context of Islam and spirit- 


possession guilds, the descent groups have a 
hierarchical rank order which contrasts with 
their structural though not actual equality as 
‘landholding units. In her conclusion the 
author pays particular attention to her 
attempt throughout the book to make use of 
what, following Lévi-Strauss and others, she 
calls ‘ mechanical, statistical and decision 
models’ which she suggests have more 
heuristic value in combination than any of 
them have alone. This is a plausible suggestion 
though it is debatable whether the term 
‘model’ is the right one for all that she 
presents under that heading. 

The book is clearly written -and well 
organized and it is a useful contribution to 
East African ethnography presenting as it 
does interesting, material on subjects which 
have not been well described in the existing 
literature. It is a relatively slender volume, 
however, and some topics are not given as 
detailed treatment as they appear to deserve. 
Probably the gravest weakness of the book, 
which the author herself acknowledges, is the 
absence of any full analysis.of the time 
dimension, and it is in fact doubtful whether 
really good sense of the material presented can 
be made in a predominantly synchronic frame- 
work. This point has too many ramifications 
to be dealt with adequately here, but the fact 
that the descent groups appear to have been 
becoming less endogamous over time is an 
example of one topic which requires closer 
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treatment with regard to both its causes and 
its structural effects. In addition, this tem- 
poral problem is possibly further compounded 
by the author’s decision to concentrate upon 
a single village without giving much explicit 
consideration to the question of its adequacy 
as a unit of analysis. It is not wholly without 
reason that village studies are, as she puts it, 
‘ fairly unusual in the context of Africa ’, and 
some of the implications of this would repay 
more careful consideration if only by bringing 
out more clearly the special nature of the 
material which the author presents. 


R. G. ABRAHAMS 


BENNETTA JULES-RosEeTTE: African 
apostles: ritual and conversion in the 
church of John Maranke. (Symbol, 
Myth, and Ritual.) 302 pp. Ithaca 
and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1975. $17.50. (English agents : 
IBEG Ltd. £12.25.) 


This is an unusual, rewarding and, in some 
respects, a disappointing book. At one level 
it is an account of the author’s own experiences. 
A graduate of Harvard and lecturer at La 
Jolla, San Diego, Dr. Jules-Rosette while 
studying the Apostolic Church founded by 
John Maranke underwent conversion herself, 
experienced healing, visions and fire-walking 
fervour, and returned to America with her 
husband commissioned to establish the church 
there. Drawing on this transition from a 
participant observer to ‘ an observing partici- 
pant’, she distills an analysis of the nature 
and purposes of the church’s rituals. Finally, 
at least according to the publisher’s descrip- 
tion, the book is ‘a detailed and fully docu- 
mented ethnographic study of this religious- 
social movement ’. 

Those who turn to the book for this final 
purpose will, however, be disappointed, though 
there are some useful data on the role of 
women in the church, which correct previous 
accounts. ‘The penultimate chapter also con- 
tains some details concerning the expansion of 
this originally Shona church into the distant 
Kasai during the 1950’s, but, apart from some 
interesting discussion of the integrated inter- 
play of languages in some of the rituals in 
Kasai and Zambia, there is no detailed analysis 
of the process of this extraordinary expansion 
across ethnic and national frontiers or of the 
problems it has raised. There are occasional 
references to local and larger schisms, but no 
investigation of their impact on the life and 
influence of the church. A co-operative farm 
in Zambia is but briefly mentioned and there 
is some discussion on the relationship of 
church members to the process of urbanization 
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in Zaire, but the whole treatment of the socio- 
economic environment of the church is scanty 
in the extreme. References to other com- 
parable studies are erratic: H. W. Turner 
and J. D. Y. Peel are notable absentees from 
the works listed in p. 27, n. 3, and it is very 
strange to find no reference to J. Fabian’s 
study of the Jamaa, published in 1971. The 
reader therefore is given very little indication 
of points of similarity or contrast with other 
independent African churches, still less with 
African Christianity as a whole, nor are we 
told of the Apostles’ interaction with other 
socioreligious movements in Zaire and central 
Africa. 

This then does not begin to be a com- 
prehensive or definitive study of a major 
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independent church, or even of its Zairean 
branches. Instead, the book contains a highly 
intelligent exposition of the way in which 
the members through their rituals build & new 
order of reality. Membership involves ‘ the 
conscious learning of a new framework of 
interpretation ’, and the process of conversion 
is here analysed in detail with clarity. The 
discussion of the managed performance of 
ritual and of the place that singing occupies 
in the church’s spirituality is particularly 
memorable, and in these central chapters 
(iii-v) we are given a most original and 
valuable insight into the construction of the 
special community consensus, and of the 
‘living theology ° of a religious world. 


RICHARD GRAY 


SHORT NOTICES 


AmsaLu AKLILU and G. P. MosBaock: 
English-Amharic dictionary. [v, xi], 
299 pp. Addis Ababa, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. £2. 


This useful little dictionary is unlucky in 
appearing in the shadow of W. Leslau’s 
mammoth Amharic-English context dictionary 
(Wiesbaden, 1973). Both are designed for the 
student of English in Ethiopia, though this is 
more obvious in the case of the work under 
review. Leslau is so enormous that it can 
hardly fail to be of value, despite any innate 
shortcomings. It is, however, too expensive 
for the ordinary mortal, and bulky at that, 
while Amsalu-Mosback is at least cheap and a 
convenient size for the pocket. Yt should 
really be judged in terms of the Ethiopian 
learner, although it will also be of use, within 
limits, to the Western student. Essentially it 
is designed for secondary schools and gives the 
Amharic equivalents, or definitions, of some 
10,000 basic words, to the exclusion of tech- 
nical terms, uncommon words, and meta- 
phorical expressions, where it is assumed that 
an English-English dictionary will be con- 
sulted. Stress is laid on words which are 
* particular sources of difficulty for Ethiopian 
students because of spelling, stress or meaning 
confusions caused by interference from 
Amharic’ (p. ii), while items which can be 
formed by the application of grammatical 
rules to other words are omitted. The resulting 
vocabulary is sensible and serviceable. The 
pronunciation of the English words is in- 
dicated in Amharic characters. The system is 
adequate, but far from perfect. For example, 
since the sixth form of an Amharic character 
is reserved for vowelless consonants, ‘ bottle’ 
appears as bofdl, to the potential confusion of 


the student who does not read the intro- 
duction. By and large the vowel qualities of 
Amharie are not adequate to represent the 
subtleties of English and a roman transcription 
would have been preferable. However, in 
general this dictionary is much superior to the 
multitude of comparable English-Amharic 
works available, largely through the care 
exercised in selecting the vocabulary for in- 
clusion. The only criticism the reviewer would 
wish to make in this respect is that more 
ethnic adjectives might have been included, 
particularly where they are unpredictable, 
e.g. ‘Russian’ (mäskob[oñña]), ‘ Italian’ 
(talyan), * Austrian’ (námsawi). The book is 
well produced and has few printing errors, but 
asa yammibadla asa for * pile? on p. 196 doubt- 
less belongs to the preceding ‘ pike '. 
A. K. IRVINE 


STEFAN STRELOYN : Catalogue of Ethiopic 
manuscripts in the John Rylands Um- 
versity Inbrary of Manchester. xii, 
116 pp. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, [1975]. £4.95. 


The collection described in this catalogue is 
relatively small, no more than 42 items 
ranging in date from 1590 to the early 
twentieth century, but it is evident that much 
care has been exercised in the choice of manu- 
scripts, which generally displays a good 
understanding of the principal genres of 
Ethiopic religious literature. There are the 
inevitable Psalters (three) and several magical 
amulets, but the former have at least the 
merit of some antiquity while the latter can 
always be made interesting if handled by a 
scholar well versed in the intricacies of 
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. abiding merit. This is a monumentum aere 
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Ethiopian medicine and magic, as is the 
compiler of this catalogue. The remaining 27 
manuscripts provide a representative sample 
of the major works of classical Ethiopic litera- 
ture. Apart from the usual lectionaries and 
prayer books, we find, for example, two fine 
eighteenth-century Dagg’as (Nos. 4, 17), a 
Mo*raf (No. 11), a Fotha nàgast (No. 13), and 
an attractive sixteenth-century Arganond 
weddase (No. 24). There are also ‘ Lives? of 
St. George (No. 12) and St. Gabrå Manfis 
Qaddus (No. 20), and a particularly interesting 
rarity, an eighteenth-century Mälkə’ to the 
fourteenth-century Shoan saint Zena Margos 
(No. 37). The majority of the texts are 
admittedly anything but infrequent in the 
libraries of Europe but the magisterial com- 
mand of Ethiopic literature which Streloyn 
reveals in the detailed descriptions and 
painstaking annotations provided for every 
entry, however insignificant, more than justifies 
the decision taken to publish this work. A mine 
of information, the catalogue is attractively 
produced and remarkably inexpensive, while 
the printers are to be congratulated on the 
high standard of their Amharic typo-setting. 


A. K. IRVINE 


ESTER PANETTA: Studi italiani di etno- 
logia € folklore dell’ Africa orientale: 
Eritrea, Etiopia, Somalia. (Ministero 
degli Affari Esteri. Comitato per la 
Documentazione delle Attività italiane 
in África. L'Italia in Africa. Serie 
Sclentifico-Culturale. 2 vols.: xi, 
347; vil, 945 pp. Roma: Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, 1973-4. 


Ester Panetta’s bibliographical study cover- 
ing the Horn of Africa is a precious tool which 
ought to be in the hands particularly of a 
younger generation of scholars who are at 
times insufficiently aware of the work of the 
great Italian masters. These two volumes, 
with their carefully assembled summaries, are 
an eloquent tribute to the pioneers and their 
successors. The first volume (the information 
is alphabetically ordered) is dominated by the 
two outstanding names of Cerulli and Conti 
Rossini, while vol. rr includes the writings of 
Guidi, Moreno, Ricci, and many others of 


perennius, 
E. U. 


YoHANAN Ermar: Dictionnaire de 
l'arabe parlé palestinien. Français- 
arabe. Cover-title, [iii], 419 pp. [Paris : 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1974.] Fr. 48. 


This dictionary is based, as Professor H.’ 
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Blanc tells us in his foreword, on the dialects 
of Galilee, Nazareth, and Jerusalem and pays 
special attention to the language of the 
present day. It gives the essential points of 
grammar (verb, noun, and adjective inflec- 
tions), regional variants (though the great 
mass Of the vocabulary is common to all of 
these dialects), and is transcribed into Latin 
characters. It is a companion volume to the 
&uthor's recently published course on spoken 
Palestinian. 

The dictionary is in reproduced typesoript. 
It confines itself to about 5,000 words and. 
gives illustrative examples setting these words 
in their habitual contexts. 

The system of transcription is a good one, 
although it leaves something to be desired on 
the distinction between ¢ and z and on the 
distribution and variety of vowel sounds. The 
description of the sounds, necessarily brief, is 
inadequate in places, as for example the note 
on k, which it defines as ‘h expiré dans le 
gorge, sans “‘racler”’, and.on e which is 
described as ‘entre é et à, plutôt é’. The 
trouble arises from the method of establishing 
sounds by the comparison of Arabic consonants 
and vowels with those of French and English. 
Where the Arabic sounds have been described 
in non-comparative terms, as the author does 
for the emphatics, the description is just as 
brief but much more satisfactory. The author 
does, however, distinguish front and back a 
which is useful for any analysis of the domain 
of emphasis. It might have been helpful for 
it to have said whether emphatic/non-emphatic 
syllables do or do not occur in this group of 
dialects. Such syllables can occur in some 
Jordanian and Arabian dialects, but not in 
Egyptian. ; 

There is a useful section on prominence 
(‘ l'accent tonique ’) and a review of the main 
morphological features. 

The lexical part of the book contains a fair 
number of not very serious misprints. Thus 
for example £ is used for J in part of the entry 
against ‘ affaire °’, and on the same page (p. 36) 
g is used frequently in place of g. Interpolated 
into the text are fairly substantial accounts of 
grammatical items (as e.g. pp. 318-20 under 
* pronom ° and p. 271 under ‘ nom verbal ’). 

A lexicon needs to be used for a period 
before its worth can be properly estimated, 
but at first reading this diotionary recommends 
itself as carefully prepared, documented with. 
the right amount of morphological matter, and 
well supported with sentence examples. It 
makes no claim to completeness but in fact the 
selection of words is a good one, making the 
book equally useful to those whose needs are 
practical and to dialectologists. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 
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MUHAMMAD ZAFRULLA Kuan (tr: 
Gardens of the righteous: Riyadh 
as-salihin of Imam Nawawi. xiv, 
332 pp. London: Curzon Press; 
Totowa: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1975. £4.50. 


This volume is à translation of the work 
known as Riyüd al-salihin by the Shafi‘i 
scholar Muhyi 'l-Din Abū Zakariyyà Yahya 
b. Sharaf al-Nawawi who lived during the 
middle of the seventh/thirteenth century. 
His work is a concise collection of traditions, 
and its 370 sections contain some 1,900 hadiths 
covering a remarkable variety of a pious 
Muslim’s life, manners, and behaviour. 

Professor Bosworth in his foreword confirms 
the claims of the publishers and this is the first 
translation of the work into a Western lan- 
guage. The distinguished translator, Muham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, has had wide legal 
experience, and this must have been of value 
to him when he undertook the translation. 

The book is neatly laid out, and the transla- 
tion is usually clear and mostly idiomatic. It 
will enable students to get some idea of the 
wide variety of hadiths. However, where the 
collections of traditions and their collectors 
(e.g. al-Bukhari, Muslim, al-Tirmidhi, etc.) are 
mentioned, the reader is not guided to any 
concordance, such as Wensinck’s Handbook of 
early Muhammadan tradition, Leiden, 1927, 
and the only bibliography appears in the 
foreword. Al-Nasa’i consistently appears as 
Nisai. Names such as Abu Bakr Siddique may 
puzzle those who are uninitiated. 

The translation is at times not clear enough 
to indicate the hadiths’ true purport. No. 1641 
reads ‘ Abu Hurairah relates that the Holy 
Prophet said: The Jews and Christians do not 
dye their hair, do you do the opposite (Bokhari 
and Muslim)’. Does the translator mean a 
command to dye or is a question being asked ? 
Or is Abū Hurairah himself uncertain on this 
point ? The passage is headed ‘ On prohibition 
of apeing Satan and disbelievers’. I am not 
entirely sure what is meant but since the 
subsequent section 292 refers to the prohibition 
of dyeing hair black, then any other colour 
would seem wholly permissible. So a command 
to dye must be meant. 

On the whole this volume will be of interest 
principally to the devout Muslim who needs 
linguistic help m consulting the manuals of 
hadith, or alternatively to the historian of 
Islamic societies who may find a handy volume 
for reference useful in his research. 

H. T. N. 


W. HOENERBACOH : Studien zum ‘ Mauren 
und Christen ’-Festsmel in Andalusien 
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(Ortslosten, Texte und | Dokumente). 
(Beitráge zur Sprach- und Kultur- 
geschichte des Orients, Bd. 24.) 
331 pp. Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag fir 
Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 1975. 
DM 34.50. 


Hoenerbach’s interest in Muslim Spain has 
hitherto led him to the study of Arabie and 
aljamiado sources (e.g. in his Spanisch-isla- 
mische Urkunden, Bonn, 1965); here he turns 
to material of quite a different sort: the 
pageant-like enactments of skirmishes and 
battles of the Reconquest known as ‘ Moros y 
Cristianos °. These have often been studied by 
Hispanists and by local historians, but Hoener- 
bach is of the opinion that the Orientalist has 
something to learn from them: ‘ Als singulirer 
Fall in der Kultur unserer Gegenwart liegt 
hier eine Art Reliktenbefund von der—wohl 
nur wegen des spanischen Sprachgewandes— 
der Aufmerksamkeit der Orientalisten bisher 
entgehen konnte ’. 

Of the lively present-day popular interest 
in these pageants there can be no doubt, and 
some of that twentieth-century delight in 
historical flummery which sends English bank- 
clerks and plumbers out on & bank holiday to 
cavort in Cavalier lace and Roundhead steel 
breastplate, in Spain leads to elaborate 
dressing-up in fifteenth-century garb, with 
Moors impersonated by solid Christian citizens 
disguised under Ali Baba robes. But whereas 
the refighting of the battles of the past is in 
England (and in the United States and else- 
where) & modern craze, in Spain some (not all) 
of the pageants are of great antiquity, so that 
Hoenerbach’s claim to see in them survivals 
of the attitudes which shaped the Reconquest 
is not so unreasonable. 

Hoenerbach’s introduction surveys the ex- 
tensive literature and classifies the types of 
pageant and their location, with two lists of 
places indicating (a) towns and villages where 
pageants are attested in earlier times (Jaén 
1463 is the earliest) and (6) in the present. We 
then have the Spanish text of two of these 
playlets: one from Iznalloz dating from 1799 
and edited from a MS in Granada, the other 
from Bubión (in this case compiled in 1936 by 
& local historian, some of whose criteria for 
eliminating anachronisms may not recommend 
themselves to all). Finally we have documents 
reproduced in facsimile and transcribed from 
MSS in the Archive of the Real Chancilleria in 
Granada. These provide a fascinating insight 
into the way in which administrators tried to 
put down what to the official mind appeared 
to be dangerous and unruly affairs in which 
illegal firearms were liable to blow up in 
people’s faces, old scores could be paid off, 
* killing honoured fellow-citizens and bringing 
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families to ruin under the pretext of an 
accident’, etc. The bureaucrats of the 
Enlightenment rarely succeeded: ‘Moros y 
Cristianos ' is a spectacle that flourishes more 
than ever. But whether Orientalists can indeed 
learn from it is at least open to question. 
Certainly the modern spectacles are over- 
burdened with many layers of phoney exoti- 
cism; if a kernel of authentic information is 
to be discerned under it all, Hoenerbach’s 
publication will provide a useful guide. 

In the Iznalloz text, p. 98, the reading via 
should be restored (an archaic shortened form 
of the imperfect veia) and on p. 100 the MS 
reading accequible is an ultracorrection for 
asequible. A helpful additional reference to 
the description of the 1463 pageant would be 
to the excellent standard modern edition of the 
chronicle prepared by Juan de Mata Carriazo : 
Hechos del condestable Don Miguel Lucas de 
Iranzo, Madrid, 1940, 98-102. 


L. P. HARVEY 


Arabian Studies. r-13. xi, 182; ix, 
214 pp. London: C. Hurst and Co. 
for the Middle East Centre, University 
of Cambridge, 1974—5. £7, £11.25. 


In an era when many worthy journals face 
problems of survival (not necessarily leading 
to the survival of the fittest), the Middle East 
Centre of the University of Cambridge is 
certainly courageous in launching a new 
periodical devoted to what is on the surface a 
rather narrow field of specialization. Vol. 1 
provides a list of contents for the subsequent 
volume. Let us hope that it is not prophetic 
that vol. ir does not provide such a list for 
vol. ur. The aim of this new journal is to cater 
as much for the interests of specialists in 
strictly non-Orientalist disciplines, such as 
sociology, architecture, ecology, and the like, 
whose researches happen to bring them into 
the Arabian Peninsula, as for the traditional 
Orientalist who is obliged from time to time 
to venture into peripheral disciplines where 
the cultural coherence of Arabia is less 
apparent. The non-Orientalist frequently has 
much of value to contribute to the under- 
standing of Arab culture, yet the fruits of his 
researches are liable to be lost since they do 
not qualify for inclusion in the more traditional 
Oriental journals. Most of the contributors 
to Arabian Studies tend to be ‘ philologists ’, 
or at least professional academics, but there 
is also room for Jaymen from the worlds of 
commerce, the armed services, and diplomacy. 
The result is a journal which can be read with 
profit and pleasure from cover to cover. The 
range of the contributions is appropriately 
wide. Thus there are articles on the Himyarite 
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calendar (A. F. L. Beeston, 1, 1—6), the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca in Mamlük times (Abdullah 
‘Ankawi, 1, 146-70), the mineral concessions of 
the Idrisi imams of ‘Asir between 1910 and 
1929 (J. Baldry, 11, 76-107), Yemeni literature 
in Hajja prisons (H. E. Ahmad Muhammad 
al-Shaimi, rr, 43-60), even a note on porcupines 
in the Yemen (R. B. Serjeant, r, 180). Only 
contemporary politics are considered too 
delicate a topic for inclusion. The physical 
appearance of Arabian Studies is handsome 
and even runs to hard covers, but the reviewer 
was frequently disturbed in vol. 1 by unsightly 
gaps between words—sometimes indeed be- 
tween letters within words—resulting pre- 
sumably from clumsy marginal adjustments. 
This is less apparent in vol. rr. The editors, 
R. B. Serjeant and R. L. Bidwell, have dis- 
played competence and common sense in 
preparing the articles for press, but when & 
doctor is quoted in r, 15, as informing a 
female patient, ‘You haven't got milk now, 
you have bee-stings’, the author, T. M. 
Johnstone, is not, alas, crossing the inter- 
disciplinary frontier between Arabic dialecto- 
logy and apiculture. The editorial pen might 
have been less moved to hyphenate the older 
spelling, * biestings ’. 
A. K. IRVINE 


Islamochristiana. 1. vii, 183 pp. Roma: 
Pontificio Istituto di Studi Arabi, 
1975. 


This is the first issue of a periodical (from 
the Centre d’Etudes pour le Dialogue Islamo- 
chrétien) which it is hoped will be published 
at least once a year. It is to comprise ‘ un 
certain nombre d’études, un choix de traduc- 
tions düment présentées, une chronique pro- 
fondément réfléchie et une bibliographie du 
Dialogue, aussi exhaustive que possible, à 
travers l'histoire'. Courteous evasion of 
theological difficulties is to be discountenanced. 
It is stated in the foreword that ‘ entre les 
dialogues iréniques et faciles, oà le protocole 
et la politesse sont de régle, et les dialogues 
* dialectiques" et vigoureux, ou chaque 
partenaire se montre exigeant vis-à-vis son 
interlocuteur, parce qui y va, en fin de 
compte, de la recherche de la vérité, de la quéte 
de Dieu et d'un plus grand respect de l'autre, 
les meilleurs des Chrétiens et des Musulmans 
savent trés bien qu'il leur faut choisir ce 
deuxiéme genre de dialogue, méme s'il est 
plus difficile, requiert une longue préparation 
scientifique et exige de trés patientes re- 
cherches °’ (p. vi). 

This number contains seven contributions 
in French, two in English, and the first instal- 
ment of the bibliography, compiled by Robert 
Caspar and others, and extending to about the 
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end of the tenth century. The latter includes 
among the Arabic items the titles of books now 
lost but which are recorded in such sources as 
the Fihrist. Inevitably the rest of the volume 
is somewhat miscellaneous. For the Orientalist 
the most interesting article is probably one in 
which Henri Teissier describes a manuscript 
given to the National Library in Algiers in 
1970 and which he proposes eventually to 
publish in full. It once belonged to the family 
of General Boissonet who commanded the 
guard placed upon the Amir “Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jazü'iri during his captivity at Amboise in 
1848-52. The author was his cousin and 
secretary at the time, Mustafa ibn Tuhàmi, 
though parts are in ‘Abd al-Qàdir's own hand. 
Among its varied contents are the ancestry 
and career of the Amir himself, the ancestry 
of Muhammad, the nature of prophecy and 
the status of prophets, and the beliefs of 
Christians and their relations with Muslims. 
Several pages dealing with Christianity are 
quoted in Arabic and translated into French 
and annotated. Teissier notes that, though 
Ibn Tuhümi had had many opportunities to 
meet Christians, including priests and bishops, 
both in Algeria and in France, ‘on se rend 
compte aisément de ce que sa connaissance du 
christianisme prend surtout ces sources dans 
la tradition musulmane de la grande époque . . . 
et n'a guère été influencée par les positions de 
ses contemporains chrétiens’ (p. 48). He 
remarks that much of the information is 
derived from the Qisas al-anbiy@ of al-Tha‘labi. 
Curiously enough, although his other names 
and the date of his death are given correctly 
in the notes, with references to Brockelmann, 
he is consistently called al-Tha‘alibi, which is 
the name of another and more famous writer. 

Other contributions include what is termed 
an ‘essai de typologie comparative’ by Louis 
Gardet on al-Birüni and Albertus Magnus, and 
a translation by Maurice Borrmans of the 
Man&r commentary on Qur'àn v, 82 and part 
of 83. The other studies, interesting as they 
are, are hardly within the purview of BSOAS. 


O. F. BECEINGHAM 


Guz Cassar Putoro (ed.) : Aquilina 
u l-Malti. xii, 310 pp. [Valetta]: 
Edizzjoni Klabb Kotba Maltin, 1974. 
£M2. 


This volume contains some reminiscences 
and personal tributes by old friends and 
students of Professor Guzé Aquilina, an even 
larger number of ‘critical studies (some pre- 
viously published, some new) on various 
aspects of Aquilina’s career and literary 
achievements, ‘and a full and carefully 
annotated bibliography. The main part of it, 
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however, is & 71 pp. study by G. Cassar 
Pullicino. Here, apart from a chapter on 
Aquilina's childhood whioh draws freely on 
previously published autobiographical essays, 
the concern is mostly with Aquilina's early 
commitment and militant determination in 
the campaign that led to the recognition of 
Maltese as the language of the courts and to 
the creation of the Chair of Maltese Studies in 
the Royal University of Malta. In fact, the 
account stops at 1940, when Aquilina actually 
assumed his duties as the first occupant of this 
chair. Official correspondence in which 
Aquilina was involved is reproduced in three 
appendixes to this essay, and there are not a © 
few photographs and facsimiles of documents. 

Despite his many close associations with 
Professor Aquilina, Mr. Cassar Pullicino denies 
himself the luxury of intimate touches and 
collates his story from official documents and 
from published material. The narrative is 
nevertheless lively and readable, and the 
drama of the situation imposes itself. Many a 
budding scholar today will sigh wistfully as he 
reads that at the age of 26 Aquilina could 
insist on an official appointment to the Chair 
even before he set out to work for his Ph.D. 
in London. He had, however, already proved 
his mettle, and his later career was to show d 
that the power of the man matched the power 
of the moment. 

Indeed this book—not quite a biography 
and not quite an evaluation although some of 
the items included tug at the editorial leash 
to move in either of these directions—also 
falls short of fully justifying its title, since the 
character that Professor Aquilina has stamped 
on the Department of Maltese and hence on 
Maltese studies over 35 years is as integral a 
part of his connexion with Maltese as was his 
early struggle. 

A ourious feature of this publication is that, - 
in order to keep the price down, the index has 
been omitted but is to be printed separately 
in Leħen il-Malti. 

P. OAOHIA 


Munammap Husayn TaBATABAT: 
Shiite Islam. Translated from the 
Persian... by Seyyed Hossein Nasr. 
(Persian Studies Series, No. 5.) xiv, 
253 pp. Albany: State University of 
New York Press; London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1975. $10, 
£6.50. 


' Professor Nasr states in his introduction 
that in view of the fact that there was no 
introductory work in English on Shi‘ism, he 
bad been approached in 1962 with a suggestion 
to supervise a series of three volumes on 
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Shi‘ism written from the Shi‘i (Ithné-‘ashari) 
point of view. The present work is the first 
of these. The author, ‘Allamah Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i, is well 
qualified by education and experience to write 
such a book. He was born in Tabriz in 1903, 
and studied jurisprudence in Najaf under 
Mirza Muhammad Husayn N&'ini and Shaykh 
Muhammad Husayn Isfahani and traditional 
Islamic philosophy under Sayyid Husayn 
Badküba'. He was also a pupil of Mirza “Ali 
Qadi, who initiated him into Islamic gnosis. 
In 1934 he returned to Tabriz where he 
taught a small number of disciples. During 
the second World War in 1945 he moved to 
Qumm, where he taught Qur’anic commentary 
and traditional Islamic philosophy and 
theosophy, influencing a wide circle of students, 
including traditionalists and modernists. It is 
not entirely clear how much the work owes to 
the editor and translator, who worked in close 
collaboration with the author over a period of 
six years translating and editing the text. The 
book is divided into three parts, first the 
historical background of Islam, secondly Shi'i 
religious thought discussed under three heads, 
the shari‘a (the external and formal aspect), 
intellectual reasoning and intellectual intuition 
or mystical unveiling, and thirdly Islamic 
beliefs from the Shi'i point of view. It is 
addressed to the traditional Muslim intelli- 
gentsia and the arguments and methods of 
presentation are those of traditional Shi‘ism. 
It seeks, as the editor states, to present ‘ the 
traditional Shi‘ite point of view as it is and as 
it has been believed in and practised by 
generations of Shi'ites °. 
A. K. S. L. 


RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN (ed.): Islamic 
art in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
vii, 834 pp. [New York] : Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1972. 


This volume, produced as part of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s centennial 
celebration, is a most valuable collection of 
essays by international scholars in the field 
of Islamic art based on a wide range of 
material in the Museum’s collection, with 
particular reference to objects which provide 
important evidence on problems of Islamic 
art history. All the articles are copiously 
footnoted, and the bald bibliographical 
reference above conceals the work’s great 
richness in illustrative material: full-page and 
half-page monochrome plates, smaller photo- 
graphs, and line drawings do ample justice to 
the subject. 

Richard Ettinghausen, the editor, ‘ Almost 
one hundred years ago’, introduces the 
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symposium with an account of the Museum’s 
collections and their development, and illus- 
trates some interesting European paintings of 
Islamic subjects. After this the articles are 
grouped by subject. On painting: Priscilla 
P. Soucek, * Nizàmi on painters and painting ' ; 
Lisa Golombek, ‘ Toward a classification of 
Islamic painting’ (a bare 6 pp. of text, well 
worth expansion); Basil Gray, ‘A Timurid 
copy of a Chinese Buddhist picture’; Marie 
Lukens Swietochowski, ‘ The historical back- 
ground... ofthe... Mantiq al-tayr of 1483’ ; 
B. W. Robinson, ‘The Sháhnümeh MS 
Cochran 4...’; G. M. Meredith-Owens, ‘A 
genealogical roll in the Metropolitan Museum ’ 
(the Ottomans to 1687 and their descent). On 
pottery: Oleg Grabar, ‘ Notes on the decora- 
tive composition of a bowl from northeastern 
Iran’; John Carswell, ‘Six tiles’ (here 
identified convincingly as late fifteenth-century 
Cairene); John A. Pope, ‘ Chinese influences 
on Iznik pottery ...’. On glass: Christoph 
Clairmont, ‘ Some Islamic glass in the Metro- 
politan Museum’. On metalwork: Prudence 
Oliver Harper, ‘ An eighth-century silver plate 
from Iran with a mythological scene ° (the least 
obviously Islamic of all the contributions; 
this post-Sasanian piece may be Islamic in 
time, but its theme is clearly non-Muslim) ; 
Myriam Rosen-Ayalon, ‘ Four Iranian brace- 
lets seen in the light of early Islamic art’; 
M. Abu-l-Faraj al-’Ush, ‘ A bronze ewer with 
@ high spout... and analogous pieces’; Eva 
Baer, ‘An Islamic inkwell ...; Helmut 
Nickel, ‘ A Mamluk axe’. On wood: Marilyn 
Jenkins, ‘An eleventh-century woodcarving 
from a Cairo nunnery’. On stone: Géza 
Fehérvári, ‘ Tombstone or mihrab? A specu- 
lation ' (a full discussion of two mahdrib in the 
Museum, with typological comparison and 
literary parallels; we await this author's full- 
scale treatment of the mihrab with eagerness). 
On carpets: Maurice S. Dimand, ‘The 
seventeenth-century Isfahan school of rug- 
weaving’; Charles Grant Ellis, ‘The Portu- 
guese carpets of Gujarat’. Varia: Stuart C. 
Welch, ‘ Two drawings, a dish, a tile, and a 
pair of scissors’ (the last object somewhat 
incongruous); the late Otto Kurz, ' Folding 
chairs and Koran stands’; Alexandrine N. 
St. Clair, * Türkengefahr ’. : 

All the articles in this symposium are 
excellently presented and of excellent quality, 
and the Metropolitan Museum has rendered 
historians of Islamic art a deep service by 
bringing them together. Besides achieving 
their prime purpose of making known and 
discussing the Museum's collections, they 
illustrate a wide range of comparative materials 
from other collections, and will certainly 
become a necessary part of the reading of all 
scholars in the Islamic field. In the circum- 
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stances if may seem petulant to voice a 
complaint, more so since the reviewer has 
known nothing but kindness, interest, and 
willingness to help on the part of the ‘ Met’ 's 
Staff; but he would have liked to see the 
Islamic art of India, especially the Museum's 
superb collection of Mughal painting, ade- 
quately represented in this volume. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


RICHARD GRAMLICH (ed.): Zslamwissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen: Fritz Mer 
zum, sechzigsten Geburtstag. — [vii], 

. 911 pp., front., 6 plates. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1974. 
DM 100. 


This volume forms a worthy tribute to the 
career of an outstanding scholar. Meier's own 
interests, above all in Süfism, are reflected in 
many of the 21 contributions, seven of which 
deal with Persian and 14 with Arabic. U.K. 
scholarship is represented by J. A. Boyle’s 
‘The chronology of Sa‘di’s years of travel’ 
(pp. 1-8)—where the reviewer was intrigued 
to learn that Sa‘di had visited Ethiopia (p. 6)— 
and W. Montgomery Watt's ‘Was Wasil a 
Khirijite ?' (pp. 306-11), while the con- 
tributors otherwise include such illustrious 
figures as Cahen, Eilers, van Ess, Nwyia, 
Paret, Schimmel, and Spies. It is perhaps 
invidious to single out particular contributions 
for special mention at the expense of others, 
but the reviewer was especially impressed by 
W. Fischer’s ‘Die Prosa des Abū Mihnaf' 
(pp. 96-105) which sets out to analyse the 
stylistic peculiarities of one of the earliest 
attested Arabic prose writers (d. soon after 
158/774) and demonstrates that he was the 
first author to operate within the canons of 
what we now accept as classical Arabic, as 
opposed to the strictly pre-classical style of 
Ibn Ishaq. Work along these lines is all too 
rare in Arabic studies. Impressive also is 
A. Spitaler’s ‘Zwei sekunddre arabische 
Nominaltypen aus der Affektsprache’ 
(pp. 292-305) which derives certain uses of the 
maf ‘al and maf‘alan forms in modern dialects 
from the classical mā af fala-hii and shows with 
massive documentation that they are also 
attested in certain classical writers. These, 
however, are but two of a wide range of studies 
revealing the highest standards of scholarship. 
For one factor which sets this volume apart is 
the relative absence of light-weight ephemera 
which mar so many other Festschriften. 


A. K. IRVINE 


S. I. BAvzEvskix (ed.): Badr ad-Din 
Ibrakhim: | FarkhangA zafüngüya va 
dzhakhānpūyā (slovar govoryashchiy i 
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mr izuchayushchiy)}. (Pamyatniki 
Pis’mennosti Vostoka, XxLvI.) 201, 
11] pp. + errata slip. Moscow: Izda- 
tel’stvo ‘ Nauka’, 1974. Rbls. 1.63. 


The Farhang-i zafán-güyà u jJahàn-püyà, or 
as its author called it zafün-? gūyān-i Jahan- 
püyaàn ‘the speaking tongue which wanders 
the world ’, was known only by name from the 
later Persian dictionaries which incorporated 
its vocabulary, and presumed lost, until two 
manuscripts of it were discovered at roughly 
the same time. The first was found by Sayyid 
Hasan in the library of Bankipur, Patna, and 
described in an article published in 1962. In 
1964 Bayevskiy identified folios 1-54 (dated 
1123/1711) of a composite codex in the 
Tashkent University Library as being a copy 
of the dictionary. Only later did he learn of 
the Indian discovery. Here we have the happy 
result of these finds—a facsimile of the in- 
complete Tashkent manuscript, augmented by 
a typescript copy of the introduction and a list 
of the words probably contained in the missing 
folios, taken from the Indian manuscript. The 
editor has also provided a complete key to the 
vocabulary of the work and repeated in type- 
script two of the main sections. 

The dictionary, compiled in India in the 
fourteenth century by one Badr al-Din 
Ibr&him, is one of the very oldest Persian 
dictionaries preserved. It is divided into 
seven bakhsh, each a small dictionary in itself. 
They list, in order, simple Persian nouns, 
complex nouns, simple infinitives, Arabic 
words, further Arabic and nabati (i.e. Aramaic) 
words, rümi (ie. Greek, Latin, and Syriac) 
words, and finally Turkish words. The last 
folios contain a short note on ‘some Persian 
words with metaphoric meaning '. All entries 
are arranged alphabetically, first by the initial 
letter and then by the final. This classification 
of the vocabulary and the wide range covered 
mark a considerable departure from the 
practice of earlier lexicographers, who mainly 
listed archaic words only, in one series arranged 
by the final letters (i.e. rhyme). The edition is 
thus to be welcomed as bringing a little nearer 
the day when the complicated history of 
Persian lexicography can be written in detail. 


D. N. M. 


MicHEL van JBEssBROECK: Les plus 
anciens homéliaires géorgiens: étude 
descriptive et historique. (Publications 
de Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, 
10.) xxv, 369 pp. Louvain-la-Neuve : 
Institut Orientaliste, | Université 
Catholique de Louvain, 1975. 

During the past few years, Father van 

Esbroeck has established a firm reputation as 
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one of the most reliable and talented scholars 
working in the field of Georgian studies, 
notably, in Classical Georgian, and in Biblical 
and patristic writings. The latest of his 
valuable publications is devoted to a descrip- 
tive and critical analysis of a group of Old 
Georgian codices, dating from the ninth and 
tenth centuries, together with some khanmeti 
fragments of a much earlier period. 

These codices belong to a category known in 
Georgian as mravalt‘avi, or ‘ book of many 
headings’. These are composite works, 
anthologies of religious texts on many themes 
and by various authors, designed to be read 
in church and to form the subject of sermons 
and religious observance. As authors, such 
prominent Fathers of the Church as St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
figure alongside local Georgian worthies such 
as John, Bishop of Bolnisi. 

A number of these classic texts present 
interesting variants in their Georgian recen- 
sions. Through van Esbroeck’s painstaking 
and conscientious analysis, we can form an 
idea. of the range of liturgical and patristic 
usage of the early Christians of Georgia in the 
Caucasus. 

D. M. LANG 


A. M. Kuazawov: Sotsial naya istoriya 
Skifov: osnovnye problemy razvitiya 
drevnikh kochevnikov yevraziyskikh 
stepey. (Akademiya Nauk SSSR. 
Institut Etnografi im. N. N. Mik- 
lukho-Maklaya.) 343 pp. + errata 
slip. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo ‘ Nauka ’, 
1975. Rbls. 1.62. 

A. M. Kuazanov: Zoloto skifov. 143 pp. 
Moscow: Sovetskiy Khudozhnik, 
1975. Rbls. 1.08. 


Dr. Khazanov first attracted notice 15 years 
ago, with his historical studies of Somalia and 
East Africa. He has now turned his inquiring 
mind to an area far removed from there, both 
in space and in time. 

The sub-title of his study of the social 
- history of the Scythians is: ‘ Basic problems 
of the development of the ancient nomads of 
the Eurasian steppes'. Khazanov seeks to 
establish certain norms of social and economio 
organization applicable to nomadic peoples 
throughout the world. His comparative 
examples include reference to the Tuaregs, and 
the so-called Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio 
Valley. He devotes much energy to discussing 
the theories of Professor G. Dumézil. 

It is & moot point whether all Khazanov's 
comparisons are really meaningful. It seems 
a far cry, to take a hypothetical example, from 
the proud Bakhtiari to the gipsy tinkers of 
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southern England. But the fact that the 
young Soviet scholar is posing such queries is 
already a significant step forward. 

The same author also offers & brief survey 
of Scythian metalwork, with 61 illustrations, 
many in colour. The examples chosen take us 
from the animal style of the sixth century B.o., 
onwards to Hellenistio trends some two cen- 
turies later. Besides objects of gold, Khazanov 
illustrates items in electrum, silver, and bronze. 
The bronze cauldron from the Chertomlyk 
kurgan, to this reviewer at least, recalled 
distant Urartian prototypes. 

The sensational popularity of the recent 
Scythian and Thracian exhibitions in several 
Western capitals indicates that Khazanov's 
little book will be widely appreciated, especially 
by those who cannot afford Professor Ártamo- 
nov's larger and more expensive publications. 


D. M. LANG 


Lupwie AtsporF: Kleine Schriften. 
Hrsg. von Albrecht Wezler. (Glase- 
napp-Stiftung, Bd. 10.) xxii, 762 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1974. DM 88. 


Following Oldenberg, Kielhorn, Jacobi, 
Thieme, Geiger, and Liiders, the seventh 
scholar whose achievement is celebrated by 
inclusion in the Glasenapp Foundation’s series 
of collected papers on Indology is Ludwig 
Alsdorf. His seventieth birthday coincided 
with publication. 

Despite the exclusion of the independently 
published Apabhraméa texts (1928, 1936), hia 
recent monographs on MIA prosody, and 
(less well known outside Germany) his wide- 
Tanging general studies of present-day India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon spanning the 1940's and 
1950’s, all Alsdorf's qualities of originality, 
excellence, and lucid attractive presentation 
are abundantly manifest throughout the 
collection. His important contribution to 
Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu studies has been 
brought together from BSOAS and a score of 
other learned journals and from many Fest- 
schriften. A large proportion, the bulk of the 
Vedio and Jain material, is in flawless English. 

Some early papers remain an important 
indication of the potential contribution of 
Jaing literature to the understanding of 
classical Indian literature as a whole: ‘ Zwei 
neue Belege zur ''indischen Herkunft" von 
1001 Nacht’ (1935), ‘ Eine neue Version der 
verlorenen Brhatkatha des Guņādbya °’, ' Zur 
Geschichte der Jaina-Kosmographie und 
-Mythologie * (1938). 

For entire branches of Indian literature, 
Alsdorf's relevant articles offered for the first 
time a correct appreciation of the prosodic'or 
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other textual problems involved and & com- 
pletely new assessment of their real import: 
‘ Die Pratyayas, ein Beitrag zur indischen 
Mathematik ’ (1933), ‘The Vasudevahindi, a 
specimen of archaic Jaina-Mahàragtri ” (1937), 
‘Contributions to the textual criticism of the 
Kathopanisad" (1950), and the studies of 
Buddhist Jütakas (1957-71) and Asokan in- 
scriptions (1959-68, including the monograph 
Aégokas Separatedikte von Dhauli und Jaugada). 
Specimens of Alsdorf’s published lectures in- 
clude ‘Die Indologie in Berlin von 1821- 
1945 °. 

Among specimen reviews, there appears his 
critique (1929) of Shahidullah’s Les chants 
mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha. As no other 
contribution to the topic of the Dohakosas 
has shown mastery of the material remotely 
comparable to that displayed in this neglected 
review, hindsight lends piquanoy to Alsdorf's 
comment: 'die Hauptbedeutung der Texte 
liegt doch wohl auf sprachlichem Gebiete ’. 

Indeed the reconstruction of Apabhraméa by 
Jacobi and Alsdorf, and their clarification of its 
position in the history of Indo-Aryan language, 
must rank as the most significant advance 
made in Indology in the period between the 
wars. The Glasenapp Foundation series, which 
now includes the Kleine Schriften of both 
these scholars, must already have established 
itself as every Indological library’s second 
major investment after the Petersburg 
dictionary. It hardly needs to be added that 
the Alsdorf volume includes correction of 
serious misprints, and corrigenda, admirable 
indexes, and a bibliography of his publications. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


M. F. LOKHANDWALA (tr.): Zafar ul 
walih bi Muzafar wa ahh: an 
Arabic history of Gujarat. By Abdullah 
Muhammad al-Makki al-Asafi al- 
Ulughkhant Hàjj ad-Dabir. Vol. 11. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 157.) 
ix, 475-1055 pp. Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1974. Rs. 50. 


Mr. Lokhandwala appears impervious to the 
observations on the first volume of his render- 
ing of Ulughkhani’s Arabic history of Gujarat, 
published in BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 672-3. 
The same strictures made there apply to this 
volume. In lighter vein one may appreciate 
the following vivid battle account. ‘ The 
elephants startled; they turned against 
friends, collided with horses in chains and 
striking them with kicks. Babur made his 
appearance from a side. It was the work of 
the decrees of God on Ibrahim. He perished 
under blows of elephants and horses falling 
one upon another. Elephants were in chains 
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in rings. It was due to a startle of elephants 
standing in row after row. They passed on 
those who were behind kicked them and 
pounded flesh, muscles, blood and intestines 
into dough’ (p. 770). Historians will still 
find the Arabic original indispensable. 

R. B. 8. 


Sarısu C. Misra (ed.): Qissa-i-ghamgin 
of Munshi ‘Abbas ‘Alt. (Dept. of 
History Series, No. 6.) (vi), 43, 164, 
v pp., 4 plates. Baroda: Dept. of 
History, Faculty of Arts, Maharaja 
Sayajirao University of Baroda, 1975. 
Rs. 20. 


This ‘ woeful story ° is a historical mathnavi 
in the Gujari dialect of Urdu/Hindostani 
written in 1193/1779 and describing the 
course of events by which the British of 
the Bombay Presidency displaced Nawwüb 
Mu‘azzaz Khan of Bharuch in 1771-2. The 
edition is preceded by an introduction in 
English describing the political history of 
Gujarat and of the declining port of Bharuch 
(Broach) in the eighteenth century. The 
Nawwab of Bharuch was the grandson of the 
local Mughal fawjdar of 50 years earlier. The 
family had managed to retain a lesser share 
in the revenue and customs of which the 
larger portion went to the Maratha overlords. 
Mu‘azzaz Khan’s downfall was not an event 
of major political importance. As Professor 
Misra remarks ‘ the several Nawabs of Surat, 
Bharuch and also Khambat [Cambay] were 
relies of the past, pawns who did not count for 
much in the power game which preceded the 
final struggle [sc. between the Marathas and 
the British] ’. Nevertheless the mathnavi and 
Misra’s able introduction to it shed light 
upon the fragmented structure of power in 
eighteenth-century Gujarat and upon the 
cultural and social life of high-class Muslims 
and other influential social groups. It also 
adds another contemporary Indian view of the 
British in eighteenth-century India, the more 
valuable for being written in & vernacular 
rather than in Persian. 

Professor Shairani first drew attention to 
old Gujari as a link between the Urdu of 
northern India and the Dakni (Deccani) 
dialect which attained fine literary expression 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Both Dakni and Gujari have clear historical 
origins as dialects of the Muslim diaspora 
following the conquests of the late thirteenth 
and fourteenth century. Misra correctly 
maintains that the language and poetic style 
of the Qissa-yi ghamghin are closer to those of 
the Dakni mathnavis than to those of the 
classical poetry of late eighteenth-century 
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Dehli and Lucknow, and he compares the 
Qissa to the 'Ali-nama, a seventeenth-century 
historical mathnavi from Bijapur. lt is a text 
of linguistic interest, the unaffected—one 
might almost say artless—style and crude 
grammar of which will grate upon the ear or 
eye of a polished northern Indian or Pakistani 
Muhàjir ahl-t zabün, but its language is not so 
far removed from the lingua franca which one 
still hears on the lips of Gujarati Muslims, 
notably those who have immigrated to the 
United Kingdom via East Africa. 


SIMON DIGBY 


H. Anton and D. HELLMANN (comp.) : 
Tamil usage in mass media: a com- 
pilation from All India Radio Madras 
and the Tamil press. [vii], lv, 175 pp. 
+3 pp. errata. [Hamburg: H. 
Anton], 1975. 


This book represents what is, after all, an 
ideal: fruitful two-way co-operation between 
supervisor and student. In her preface, 
Dr. Anton acknowledges freely the inspiration 
her student, Miss Hellmann, afforded her, 
leading to the co-authorship of this timely 
study. 

While the Tamil press has received a fair 
measure of attention from scholars, radio 
broadeasting has not, and this book is, there- 
fore, of particular interest in remedying this 
defect (part 1: ‘ Broadcasts from All-India 
Radio’, pp. 1-39). 

Lhe study commences with a short history of 
the Tamil press (pp. v-xxix) in which Hell- 
mann surveys the growth of Tamil journalism, 
especially since independence. She does not 
make clear the fact that she is being selective 
in her choice of widely-read magazines 
(pp. xxiii ff.), otherwise, surely, she would have 
included the somewhat scurrilous Pecumpatam, 
read by a clientele similar to that for Kwmudam 
(sic, p. xxiv). 

Since neologisms are what such a study 
should discuss, it is not surprising that con- 
sideration of these figures prominently through- 
out this book. Indeed, one of the most useful 
sections of it is the Tamil-English-German 
glossary (pp. 116-49) followed by one from 
English into Tamil (pp. 150-75). 

A most interesting section is a phonemic 
analysis of loan-words (from English). This 
subject has received insufficient attention to 
date. Anton’s discussion (pp. xxxvi-xliv) 
should be required reading for those, mutatis 
mutandis, working among immigrant children 
in this country. 

Analysis of the samples of broadcasting and 
journalism is on conventional and careful 
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lines, each piece being seotionalized and a 
glossary provided (pp. 1-95). This is followed 
by grammatical annotation to the passages, 
&nd is evidence of extremely painstaking 
analysis. 

This is altogether a welcome study. It 
provides refreshing evidence of ability to 
analyse modern trends in Tamil, rather than 
regulate, as do some government-sponsored 
efforts in Sri Lanka and elsewhere. The work 
of Anton and Hellmann is, in consequence, a 

- work of scholarship rather than polemics. 


J. RE. MARR 


M. B. EwENEAU: Ritual structure and 
language structure of the Todas. 
(Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, Vol. 64, 
Pt. 6.) 103 pp. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1974. $6. 


The importance of sociolinguistics to a study 
of Dravidian has in the past been insufficiently 
recognized. The ‘ developed’ languages such 
as Tamil and Telugu have their respect- 
languages, use of which is essential especially 
in traditional situations. 

This analysis of Toda ritual and language 
by Professor Emeneau is therefore to be 
acclaimed, the more so because its author 
is the acknowledged world-authority on this 
fascinating community of upland-dwellers in 
the Nilgiris. The fact that it is an analysis 
of material collected in 1935-8 is important 
inasmuch as the study rescues from oblivion 
customs and usages threatened by modern 
developments in the very limited area of Toda 
habitation. For instance, the author tells us 
(p. 7) that no clan now operates the highest 
rank of dairy, the tè». 

From the outset it is clear that the sacred 
buffalo-herds are of greab sanctity, and to 
them is linked the respect-language. Emeneau 
finds little dialect-distinction between the 
moieties (p. 5) and none on the basis of sex. 
An interesting parallel then arises with lan- 
guages such as Tamil, wherein lexical and 
usage difference between higher and lower 
caste-dialects is well attested. 

The author gives & very detailed analysis of 
the language used of f-, and also of the 
language of bwasm ‘ prayer’ (pp. 11-19). He 
goes on to show how personal names are 
connected with these (pp. 27 ff). That they 
are of prayerful origin is a surprising parallel 
with the Hindu situation. Moreover, as is 
shown, they are closely linked with dairy 
terminology. Consideration of male personal 
names forms the main part of the study 
(pp. 25-82). This is followed by a section on 
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female personal names (pp. 83-94) and 
Emeneau notes that these are much fewer in 
number. 

The work concludes with a bibliography 
(p. 95) and an index of male personal names 
(pp. 96-100). This conveys an idea of the 
extreme number and diversity of these. An 
index of munds and of etymological references 
completes the work. 

This is a most valuable study, adding 
particularly to our knowledge of Toda nomen- 
clature and its hieratic importance. 


J. R. MARR 


M. K. DHAVALIKAR: Ajanta: a cultural 
study. [vii], vii, 157 pp., 12 plates, 
31 figs. Poona: University of Poona, 
1974, Rs. 75. 


Like other studies based on a survey of 
pictorial evidence this work is perforce con- 
cerned with a limited, material aspect of 
cultural history, viz. the inventory of the 
physical surroundings of life—royal or high 
bourgeois, urban or country—depicted in the 
murals of the Ajanta rock-cut caves, The 12 
plates indifferently reproduce well-known 
details of the murals, but the 31 pp. with 
numerous line-drawings upon them are & useful 
typological assembly of the evidence on 
material surroundings which appears in a 
random manner in the wall-paintings them- 
selves. The bulk of the text is a catalogue, in 
which the descriptions are often supplemented 
with references to comparable objects found 
depicted on other Indian monuments or 
described in Sanskrit texts. The topics 
surveyed and illustrated in the line drawings 
are architecture, male and female costume, 
footwear, coiffeur, head-dresses, personal 
ornaments, vessels and domestic and house- 
hold articles, furniture, arms and armour, 
musical instruments, conveyances, royal in- 
signia, and flora and fauna. Dr. Dhavalikar 
concludes with a brief survey of ‘ the world of 
Ajanta’. His remarks on the appearance of 
the compound bow at this period will be of 
interest to military historians. Perhaps wisely 
in a work of this character, he avoids the recent 
controversies regarding the chronology of the 
Ajanta caves. His volume is a useful con- 
tribution to ‘ the history of everyday things’ 
(as those pioneers Peter and Marjorie Quennell 
understood the term) in ancient India. 


SIMON DIGBY 


G. R. KurPUSWAMY: Economic con- 
ditions in Karnataka (A.D. 973—A.D. 
1336). (Research Publication Series, 
29; Silver Jubilee Year Publication, 
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19.) xv, 232 pp., 3 maps. Dharwar: 
Karnatak University, 1975. Rs. 24. 


This is a painstaking survey of fragmentary 
evidence regarding the economic life of 
medieval Karnataka (Kannada, Mysore) 
through three and a half centuries, based 
upon many hundreds of published epigraphs 
and other slighter ancillary sources. Dr. 
Kuppuswamy does not claim any startling 
conclusions, stating in his final paragraph, 
‘It is true that all regions in South India 
including Karnataka were guided by the same 
principles in their economic activities, though 
one cannot testify to the prevalence of exactly 
similar conditions all over the regions ' (p. 186). 

As he suggests, the encouragement of the 
immigration of mainly Brahman groups from 
other parts of India (ineluding even Kashmir) 
is of interest. As in the rest of South India 
the economy is one in which the organization 
of temples and agrahára grants play & large 
part. A variety of apparently conflicting rights 
of ownership or enjoyment, taxes, and 
measures of land and produce may be 
paralleled in other parts of India where there 
are wide variables of fertility and accessibility 
in the same region. The same is true of the 
picture of long-distance, interurban, and rural 
trade, and of the state of industries, oil- 
pressing, weaving, sugar-refining and leather- 
work. Kuppuswamy does not indicate & 
sequence of development or decay during these 
three and a half centuries, but rather sees the 
level of prosperity as dependent on the 
recurrent return to stability of a region 
subject to invasion and dynastio strife. 

His work will be a useful volume of reference 
for those concerned with particular aspects or 
products of the medieval Indian economy, 
which will save labour in searches amid the 
published epigraphic material. 

SIMON DIGBY 


WENDY Donicer O'FLAHERTY : Ascete- 
cism and eroticism in the mythology of 
Siva. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies.) xiv, 386 pp. 8 plates. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. £8. 


From the bibliography it is clear that 
Dr. O'Flaherty has read widely and deeply 
in the preparation of this most interesting 
book. 

It comes, then, as something of a disappoint- 
ment, at least to a southern-minded person, 
that that regionalism which is so fundamental 
to the puranas fails totally to come over in 
this book. In essence, it is a critique of what 
one might term the Great Tradition Siva- 
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purāņas, and especially of the Sivapurana 
itself. As suggested by the title, the tension 
that arises between Siva’s ascetic and erotic 
activities, continuously celebrated in these 
pages, is the theme of the book. But, at the 
end of 318 pp., one is sorely tempted to 
wonder why it all took so long to discuss. 

Such tension can be observed of a good 
many mythologies in India and elsewhere, and 
some comparative evaluation ‘across the 
board’ of Skanda and Krsna mythology 
together with, say, Xipe and Tlazolteot! in 
Aztec myth might, in the end, have yielded 
more fruit for this undoubtedly fascinating 
topic. 

J. R. MARR 


DrETER Sonun: Tibetische Handschrif- 
ten und Blockdrucke sowie Tonband- 
aufnahmen tibetischer Erzählungen. 
Teil 5. (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, Bd. XI, 
D.) xxxix, 338 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. DM 96. 


The present fifth part of the Tibetische 
Handschriften und Blockdrucke differs essen- 
tially from the preceding four parts (in which 
M. Taube listed the "Tibetan holdings of 
Altenburg, Berlin, Halle, Dresden, and 
Herrenhut) in so far as in its first part it is a 
catalogue of tape recordings and in its second 
& catalogue of microfilms. There are 85 
recordings of Tibetan stories, among which the 
ro-sgrun (Vetala stories) play a major part. 
Beginning and end of each story are given in 
& phonetic (rather than ‘ phonemic’) tran- 
scription which is similar to, but not identical 
with, the one proposed by K. Chang and 
B. Shefts in their Manual of spoken Tibetan, 
Seattle, 1964. The story-tellers speak Lhasa 
dialect. The transcription is followed by a 
detailed summary of the story, to which 
references of parallels in spoken or written 
Tibetan and/or Mongolian are appended. In 
its present form this survey is of great folk- 
loristic interest, moreover, as Dr. Schuh 
informs us, he is preparing a complete edition 


' of these stories, which is bound to be a great 


asset to the study of spoken Tibetan. 

The second part (Nos. 86-324) is a catalogue 
of microfilms of prints and manuscripts brought 
together by the author during his stay in 
India in the years 1967-9, and now held by 
the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (though 
at present worked on by the author in Bonn). 
The main part of this collection (Nos. 86-297) 
consists of the collected works of Mi-pham 
rnam-rgyal (1846-1912), to which microfilms 
of works on astronomy, astrology, and divina- 
tion are appended, starting with a detailed 
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analysis (No. 299) of the contents of the 
Vaidürya-dkar-po. 

In the introduction (pp. i-xxxviii) Schuh 
reports in some detail on his stay in India, 
Starting in Dharmsala, and his efforts, not 
always crowned with success, to gain access to 
collections brought over to India from Tibet 
by Tibetan scholars, for the purpose of micro- 
filming them. The main part of the intro- 
duction is devoted to a close study of the life 
and work of Mi-pham rnam-rgyal. Schuh has 
undoubtedly displayed great energy and con- 
siderable skill in bringing together this unique 
collection of microfilms, which he has analysed 
with admirable scholarship. 

W. SIMON 


HeATHER Karmay: Early Sino-Tibetan 
art, xvi, 128 pp. Warminster: Aris 
and Phillips Ltd., [1975]. £12. 


The study of Tibetan art and art history 
has been bedevilled by the lack of obvious 
stylistic changes (at first sight, at any rate), 
and by the lack of datable objects. These 
problems are of little import to most Tibetans 
or to those interested in the overwhelmingly 
religious content of the art, but modern art 
historians demand a chronology. Apart from 
the intrinsic value of art history, datable 
objects will provide valuable clues for other 
fields of Tibetan cultural history—costume, 
for example. This attempt to establish five 
groups of datable objects from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth centuries is therefore most 
welcome. The objects all come from a Chinese 
or semi-Chinese setting, hence the epithet 
"Sino-Tibetan, defined as referring to 
* Tibetan art strongly influenced by China, or 
Chinese art strongly influenced by Tibet’. 
This seems to be a reasonable subdivision of 
what might be termed * lamaist art’. 

The five groups of objects are: (1) ‘The 
woodcut illustrations in Tibetan style from the 
Xixiazang’ (thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries); (2) ‘The Jishazang woodcuts’ 
(thirteenth century); (3) ‘ The illustrations of 
the 1410 bKa'-'gyur*; (4) ‘ Zhufopusa miao- 
xiang minghao jingzhou? (fifteenth century) ; 
(5) * The Yongle bronzes’ (fifteenth century). 
An introduction surveys much material from 
the ninth to the fifteenth centuries which is or 
might be datable. 

The book is most useful as a work of 
reference—a compendium of facts and sources 
on the dating of Tibetan art objects down to 
the fifteenth century. The bibliographies are 
full, and there is much discussion of the 
primary and secondary sources, especially in 
the notes. There the matter rests. The author 
gives us very few of the ideas on the art itself 
which she must have formed in the course of 
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her deep and far-ranging researches. All sorts 
of questions pose themselves. Wherein lies the 
‘Tibetanness’ of Tibetan art? What are 
the strands of which it was formed, and how 
did they combine? When did Tibetan art 
crystallize as an independent entity ? How 
did it develop and what were its various 
schools ? At least this book provides many of 
the facts which may some day help in answer- 
ing these questions. 

A few small points for correction in a future 
edition: viéva-vajra spelt with a hyphen on 
p. 40, without it elsewhere; a misplaced. 
diacritic on mahaprajnapdramita, p. 42 ; phvya- 
mkhen in p. 31, n. 38, corresponds to phvya- 
mkhan in the Tibetan text (p. 112); a diacritio 
omitted from Mañjusrī in the index and on 
p. 13. The date given for frescoes at Alchi, 
Ladakh (p. 12) can only be a guess. 

PHILIP DENWOOD 


Ruponr Kascnewsky and others (ed.): 
Serta tibeto-mongolica: Festschrift für 
Walther Heissig zum 60. Geburtstag 
am 5.12.1973. Hrsg. von Rudolf 
Kaschewsky, Klaus Sagaster, Michael 
Weiers. [v], 379 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Kommissionsverlag Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1973. 

This Festschrift for Walther Heissig contains 
the following contributions: ‘A Tibetan- 
Mongol bilingual text of popular religion ', by 
C. R. Bawden (on scapulimancy); ' The first 
chapter of the legend of Padmasambhava—a 
translation’, by F. A. Bischoff (part of the 
padma thang yig); ' Teu ran mdos ma’, by 
H. Eimer and P. Tsering (a ritual text); 
‘Ein mongolisch-chinesisches Buchfragment 
der Yuan-Zeit', by H. Franke (a printed 
fragment in 'phags-pa script); ‘“‘ Der Sieb- 
ziglugner". Ein mongolisches Lustspiel von 
Tsch. Oidow’, by M. M. Haltod and K. 
Sagaster; ‘ Die Lehrworte des Pha-dam-pa ', 
by R. Kaschewsky (photographic reproduction, 
edition, and translation of the Pha rje bisun 
dam pa sangs rgyas kyi zhal gdams ding ri 
brgya risam or ‘Precepts of Kamalaéila °); 
‘Zwei alttibetische Ratnagunasamcayagatha- 
Handschriften und andere Prajiiaparamita- 
Texte im Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London’, by R. O. Meisezahl; ' Zwei mon- 
golische Übersetzungen des Küt&gàra Sütra ', 
by N. Poppe; ‘ Zur Erfassung mongolischer 
und tibetischer Sachkultur in europaischen 
Museen und Sammlungen ’, by H. Roth; * Die 
Darlegungen des tibetischen Enzyklopüdisten 
Kon-sprul Blo-gros mtha'-yas über osttibe- 
tische Hochzeitsbráuche ’, by D. Schuh; ‘ Die 
Ermordung Dambijzancans ', by V. Veit; and 
* Das Verhaltnis des Ligdan Khan zu seinen 
Volkerschaften ’, by M. Weiers. 
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There is also a bibliography of Heissig's 
works, comprising 145 items from 1940 to the 
present day. 

PHILIP DENWOOD 


H. E. RicHARDSON (ed. and tr.): Ching 
dynasty inscriptions at Lhasa. (Serie 
Orientale Roma, XLVII.) ix, 104 pp., 
map. Roma: Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1974. 


This book deals with all the 19 inscriptions 
at Lhasa, in whatever language, known to the 
author from the Ch‘ing period. Apart from 
no. 19, in the Jokhang, whose very existence 
is not absolutely certain, six of them have 
Tibetan texts. All six of these texts are here 
transcribed and translated; only one has been 
published before, and that by Richardson 
himself. A useful appendix lists the pre- 
Ch‘ing inscriptions, which are marked together 
with the Ch‘ing ones on a sketch-map of the 
town. Richardson takes full cognisance of 
previous attempts to record and translate the 
inscriptions, and has been aided on the Chinese 
language material by Professors Stein and 
Petech. There is a good bibliography. With- 
out denigrating the work of others, we can 
now say that Richardson is the foremost 
authority on Tibetan epigraphy of all periods. 
This book is an essential source for the history 
of Tibet in the Ch‘ing period. 

Each inscription or series of inscriptions is 
placed in its historical context, by means of 
linking passages, concise but highly informa- 
tive and perceptive. Indeed this book would 
&erve as a very useful introduction to the study 
of eighteenth-century "Tibetan history (the 
inscriptions span the years 1720-1808), and to 
the political psychology of the various parties 
concerned. 

An important group of the inscriptions 
relates to the expulsion of the Dzungar 
Mongols from Tibet in 1720. This event marks 
the establishment of Chinese domination in 
Tibet. As Richardson remarks of inscription 
no. l, * This edict illustrates the special rules 
by which diplomacy and international relations 
were conducted in Central Asia and how, by 
superior political skill and military power the 
Chinese were generally able to tilt them in 
their own favour’. Another important group 
is a consequence of the Gorkha War of 1789-92, 
which Richardson treats with some detail. 
Two inscriptions are by Ho-lin, a Chinese 
Amban in Tibet, one commemorating his 
attempts to combat smallpox and other social 
reforms, the other marking the foundation of 
a temple which seems to have been the nucleus 
of the Kun-bde-gling Monastery. 


PHILIP DENWOOD 
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Cuun-sHu Cuang (ed.): The making of 
China: main themes in premodern 
Chinese history. xv, 347 pp. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
[1975]. 


Of wider coverage than similar volumes of 
reprints, this collection will be of considerable 
value to first- and second-year undergraduates 
studying the history of China. The book 
' includes a number of studies which have 
formed landmarks in the subject and which 
have yet to be superseded. The chapters 
, include some complete studies published 
originally as articles, and some chapters drawn 
from monographs; they are mostly reproduced 
without the original footnotes. The subjects 
which are treated range from religion and 
philosophy to social and economic structure, 
political developments, or institutions; and 
the time span extends from prehistory to the 
Ch‘ing period. The book forms a welcome 
addition for reading lists, including as it does 
some material which is not to be found in 
many libraries. 

MICHAEL LOEWE 


Diana Lary: Region and nation: the 
Kwangsi Clique in Chinese politics, 
1925-1937. (Cambridge Studies in 
Chinese History, Literature and Insti- 
tutions.) [i], x, 276 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, [1974]. £6.50. 


In this detailed and careful study of the rise 
of the Kwangsi warlords and their part in 
national and regional politics until the out- 
break of the Japanese war Dr. Lary has 
. illuminated one of the apparent paradoxes of 
the Republican era: virtually independent 
local rulers professing strong nationalism while 
resisting the efforts of central government to 
bring them under control. The Kwangsi 
generals were to prove their patriotism by 
committing their forces against the Japanese 
invader far from their native province; but 
in the period considered in Dr. Lary’s pages 
they were the unruly vassals of a central 
authority too weak to impose its will in their 
_ territory. 

Dr. Lary argues that the Kwangsi generals 
should be regarded not as local warlords doing 
their bit towards pulling China to pieces but 
as regional militarists. Regionalism, she 
maintains, was a response to the disappearance 
of effective national government that helped 
to prevent the final break-up of China into a 
number of formally and actually independent 
states. Warlord is rejected as too pejorative a 
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term for military men whose intentions were 
on the whole good. The value of the book 
lies less in such propositions as these, which 
seem unduly charitable to men who did little 
for their province or their country before 1937 
in return for the lives and wealth they exacted, 
than in its unravelling of the tangled story of 
political and military strife and its investiga- 
tions into the origins and nature of the power 
of the Kwangsi officers. The book is informa- 
tive without being heavy, and no attempt is 
made to play down evidence that does not fit 
in with its main thesis. It complements well 
several other recent studies of warlordism in 
China, during the first half of the present 
century, and is a worthy addition to the 
distinguished series in which it appears. 


W. J. F. JENNER 


Perer H. LxE (ed.): Flowers of fire: 
twentieth-century Korean stories. (East- 
West Center Book.) xxv, 486 pp. 
Honolulu: University Press of 
Hawai, [1974]. $129. 


This anthology is stated to have evolved 
from courses in Korean literature given by the 
editor at several universities in America. 
Twelve of the 21 stories are not to be found in 
other recently published anthologies. These 12 
date from 1956 to 1968, the other nine from 
1925 to 1953. The English of the translations 
is clear and pleasant. There is a brief intro- 
duction relating literary trends in the period 
covered to political and social conditions, and 
there are biographies of the 19 authors repre- 
sented, with critical comments on their works. 
One therefore welcomes this anthology as a 
useful addition to the stock of works which 
can be used in courses in Korean literature. 

Since 21 stories are barely a month's current 
output in Korea, there is obviously room for 
personal suggestions as to what might have 
been included in a selection covering more than 
40 years. I cannot myself forbear from 
suggesting that a more typical work by An 
Sugil, say ‘ Brief encounter ', might have been 
preferred to a reprint of * A third kind of man’, 
and noting sadly that once again Yi Kwangsu 
and Kim Yujóng both fail to find a place. 
However, the gaps in the short stories available 
in translation are steadily being filed. More 
important, perhaps, if a balanced picture of 
modern Korean literature is to be given, is to. 
have the novel represented. The excuse given 
in the preface here, that 'the plots are too 
extensive °’ to allow excerpting from them, will 
simply not stand up to close examination. 


W. E. SEILLEND 
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Herman Ooms: Charismatic bureau- 
crat: a political biography of Matsu- 
daira Sadanobu, 1758-1829. xiii, 
995 pp. Chicago and London: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1975. $10.50, 
£5.75. 


Matsudaira Sadanobu, prime executant of 
the ‘Kansei reforms’ of 1787 and after, 
hitherto generally regarded as not much more 
than a reactionary who tidied up after the fall 
of Tanuma Okitsugu, is labelled ‘ charismatic ° 
in the sense developed by Max Weber and 
Edward Shils, and this labelling may well be 
justifled. He clearly seems to have exercised 
his charm on the author. What this book 
certainly presents is a carefully researched 
investigation of the political and other 
activities of Sadanobu, both in his Shirakawa 
domain and as rójü in charge of the central 
government, and an analysis of the Kansei 
reforms. As such and as the first full study in 
English of this highly significant figure in 
Japanese history, it is of considerable im- 
portance. The passages in which Professor 
Ooms delves into Sadanobu’s personality and 
asks what made him tick may be of less 
general interest and perhaps more open to 
dispute, but are certainly not to be ignored. 
The text is accompanied by 14 tables, a short 
glossary, and three appendixes of which the 
most important deals with the history of 
Shirakawa before Sadanobu. There is a 
lengthy bibliography. 

C. J. D. 


James R. BRANDON (tr.): Kabuki: five 
classic plays. (UNESCO Collection 
of Representative Works, Japanese 
Series.) xiii, 378 pp., front., 86 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass., and London: Har- 
vard University Press, 1975. $20, £11. 


The author is Professor of Drama and 
Theatre at the University of Hawaii, and is an 
authority not only on the theatres of Japan, 
but also those of South-East Asia. This volume 
presents translations of five truly representa- 
tive plays, namely, to use their short titles, 
Sukeroku, Narukami, Ichinotant, Kuruwa 
bunshé, and Sakura hime. Sukeroku projects 
the ‘world’ of the Soga revenge into the 
brothels of Edo, in a relatively realistic play 
of love and revenge. Narukami is a fantastic 
play of intrigue at the imperial court in the 
ninth century, and incorporates a version of 
the seduction of the hermit theme going back 
to jakarta stories, with an episode often played 
separately as Kenuki * Tweezers ’ and depend- 
ing upon the discovery of lodestones in Japan 
in 1717, and another sometimes independent 
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piece, Fudō. Both Sukeroku and Narukami 
display the tough Edo kabuki style of the 
Ichikawa Danjiré actor-family, and represent 
(though in later versions) the pure tradition as 
it was before the puppets exerted their in- 
fluence. This influence appears overwhelm- 
ingly in Ichinotani, borrowed almost unchanged 
from the puppets, with Kumagai sacrificing 
his son at the behest of his leader, Yoshitsune, 
and the familiar tear-jerking conflict between 
duty and affection. The influence is diluted 
in Kuruwa bunshó, a dance drama which is the 
sole survivor from a long series of kabuki and 
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puppet plays on the love of Izaemon for the ? 


courtesan Yügiri. Sakura hime is a typical 
violent, not to say ‘horror’, kabuki play by 
Tsuruya Nanboku IV, dating from 1817. The 
translations are accompanied by detailed stage 
directions, descriptions of costume, and notes 
on musical effects. Each play has a set of 
photographs to illustrate critical moments in 
the action. They are preceded by an excellent 
introduction, mainly historical, and dealing 
principally with construction and performance. 
There is a usoful glossary of terms and three 
appendixes analysing different types of sound 
effects, followed by the usual bibliography and 


an index. 


An immense amount of labour has gone into ai 


this work in the way of consulting texts and 
recording performances, not to mention the 
sheer grind of preparing the translations. 
These are intended for performance and no 
doubt skilled actors would make them sound 
better than they look on paper. Kabuki 
resembles grand opera, and translating it 
brings out all its preposterousness, as happens, 
for example, with an English version of 
Trovatore. However the selection is excellent, 
there are virtually no errors, and the student 
of kabuki as well as the comparative drama 
expert will find it invaluable. 
CHARLES DUNN 


Yu. A. Gorcontvev: Kkhmersko- 
russkiy slovar’. 952 pp. Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo ‘ Russkiy Yazyk’, 1975. 
Rbls. 2.25. 


This impressive work deserves mention in 
the West even though few people among 
those who read this notice will have occasion 
to consult it. It will be eagerly welcomed by . 
Russian-speaking people who are concerned 
with Cambodian studies since until now they 
have had no easy access to the Khmer lexicon, 
bilingual dictionaries having so far had as their 
second language either French, English, 
Chinese, or Japanese. This dictionary also 
has the purpose, as the author has told us in 
the preface, of serving the needs of Cambodians 
learning Russian and of linguists interested in 
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either or both languages. It is a solid work 
on quite & large scale (20,000 words), though 
not so copious as might be thought from its 
size and pagination. It is beautifully printed 
with large, clear Khmer characters—the con- 
sonants are 4 mm. high—and, as orthography 
is included in the body of each article as well 
as at its head, the Russian text has to have 
wide spacing between the lines. 

Sources are not directly mentioned, except 
in the form of a short list of other dictionaries. 
It seems on comparison with the all-Khmer 
dictionary published by the Buddhist Institute 
of Phnom Penh that Gorgoniyev may have 
used it as his base, omitting certain kinds of 
word such as those belonging exclusively to 
poetry or names of flora and fauna for which 
no Russian or Latin name could be found. It 
should be mentioned in this connexion, how- 
ever, that, for the plants which are included, 
Latin names, as well as such popular names as 
are known, are given. Gorgoniyev aimed to 
include all the Khmer vocabulary which has 
been invented in the last two decades to cover 
technical and political terminology. He there- 
fore put in the contents of all the special 
lexicons of the new vocabulary and added 
words which he collected from reading 
- materials, taking particular delight, he bas 
told us in the preface, in the vocabulary of 
socialist activities and politics. 

Each article gives the Khmer word in 
orthography and in a phonetic transcription ; 
the origin if it is not a native Khmer word; 
the grammatical category; a note on usage 
or style if appropriate; the translation with 
further explanation in parentheses if required. 
Many articles have further illustrations of the 
word operating as part of a compound or 
phrase. There is no mention of the relationship 
of one Khmer word to another by affixation. 
: At the end of the dictionary a generous list of 
worldwide place names and a list of Khmer 
terms of measurement are given. These are 
followed by a brief résumé of Khmer grammar. 

Gorgoniyev's qualifications for the immense 
task which he undertook, with a Khmer 
assistant to correct the manuscript, may be 
estimated from his numerous publications on 
the language and on South-East Asian com- 
parative linguistics. His first grammar, written 
in 1961, was translated into English and 
. published with the title, The Khmer language 
(Moscow, 1963). His second, much fuller 
grammar of 1966 was reviewed, along with 
several articles of his, by the present writer 
in Current trends in linguistics, 11, 1967, 
899-919. Among recent publications by 
Gorgoniyev on Khmer there have been articles 
on grammar, the vowel system, verbal 
‘chains’, and the possible relationship of 
Mon-Khmer to Sino-Tibetan languages. 
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The untimely death in a road accident of 
this industrious and gifted scholar, who still 
had much more to give to Cambodian studies, 
is deeply regretted by his colleagues in the 
West. 

JUDITH M. JACOB 


P. VooRHOEVE: Catalogue of Indonesian 
manuscripts. Part 1. Batak manu- 
scripts. (Catalogue of Oriental manu- 
scripts, xylographs etc. in Danish 
collections, Vol. 4, Pt. 1.) 255 pp. 
Copenhagen: Royal Library, 1975. 
D kr. 190. 


Voorhoeve's description of Batak MSS in 
Danish collections is part of a series of 
catalogues of Oriental MSS, xylographs, ete., 
in Denmark. Collections in Pali, Lao, and 
Thai (by Coedés) and Mongol (by Heissig and 
Bawden) have already appeared. Further 
Pali, Sinhalese, Cambodian, Old Javanese, 
Javanese, Balinese, and Malay catalogues are 
to follow soon, and in the end all Oriental 
MSS in Denmark are to be newly catalogued. 

It is hard to say adequately what a magnifi- 
cent volume this Batak catalogue is. It is a 
model of scholarship: precise, detailed, and 
fascinating. As & tool for locating MSS it is 
invaluable; not only are the 86 Batak MSS 
in Denmark described in great detail (including 
many transcriptions and translations from 
texts), but references are made also to over 150 
Jelated MSS in other collections throughout 
Europe and in Jakarta, Samosir, and Prince- 
ton. An index gives the location in the 
catalogue of all these references. 

But this is far more than a catalogue. The 
discussions of the MSS are so extensive, the 
half-tones and figures so excellent, and the 
introductory and explanatory materials so 
informative, that this volume becomes a 
valuable work of reference on Batak language, 
scripts, art, divination and magic, mythology, 
etc. Scholars who desire a most profound guide 
to older Batak culture would be well advised 
to study this volume even if they have no 
intention or ability to read Batak MSS. 
Special mention should be made of the in- 
teresting essay by Carl Schuster (who died in 
1969) with its numerous supporting illustra- 
tions on the relationship between various 
Batak graphic motifs and those of other 
cultures in Europe, Africa, China, the Middle 
East, Australia, America, etc. (but why, in a 
volume as lavish as this, could Schuster’s 
notes not have been printed at the foot of 
the pages ?). 

Voorhoeve gives special attention to the 
question of whether head-hunting was once & 
feature of Batak culture. He discusses in great 
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detail a Danish MS on this custom and related 
MSS (pp. 106-14) and in a separate appendix 
transcribes the 22 MSS from other European 
collections which bear upon this custom. The 
volume is completed by a full bibliography 
and a general index. It is in every way a 
masterpiece. 
M. C. BIOKLEFS 


Jom E. Writs, Jr.: Pepper, guns and 
parleys: the Dutch East Inda Com- 
pany and China, 1622-1681. (Harvard 
Kast Asian Series, 75.) xviii, 232 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. $12, £6. 


Following on the spectacular gains made by 
the Dutch East India Company in the Malay 
Peninsula and the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon in the mid-seventeenth century, the 
fortunes of the Company received something 
of a setback in 1662 when it was forced to give 
up its important, but declining, trading base 
at Castle Zeelandia in Taiwan, together with 
money and goods variously estimated at 
between 400,000 and 1,200,000 florins. The 
instrument of the Company’s misfortune was 
the Ming loyalist, Cheng Ch‘eng-kung (the 
celebrated ‘Coxinga’ of European sources) 
who fell back on Taiwan following the coastal 
evacuation policy pursued by the new 
Manchu-Chinese Ch'ing Dynasty in Fukien, 
Kwangtung, and parts of Chekiang. The in- 
effectualness of the Ch‘ing forces at sea, and 
the desire of the Dutch East India Company to 
exact retribution—as much to re-establish its 
tarnished reputation as for any other reason— 
provided the possible ingredients for a success- 
ful Sino-Dutch alliance. 

This book, forming part of a Harvard 
University doctoral dissertation, traces in 
considerable detail the tortuous course of 
negotiations between the Ch‘ing rulers and 
representatives of the Dutch East India 
Company to forge such an alliance. In doing 
so it throws entirely fresh light on Ch‘ing 
attitudes to trade, but more importantly on 
the two contrasting systems of world-values 
which led to increasing misunderstanding and 
hostility, and which eventually resulted in an 
abortive alliance. The book, which is based on 
a meticulous examination of Chinese sources, 
and the voluminous Dutch sources in the 
Algemeen Rijksarchief in The Hague, will be 
welcomed alike by students of the Dutch East 
India Company and of Ch‘ing China. 

JOHN BASTIN 


FREDRIK BARTH: Ritual and knowledge 
among the Bakiaman of New Guinea. 


SHORT NOTICES 


292 pp., 16 plates. Oslo: Universi- 
tetsforlaget; New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. $12.50, £6.25. 


Professor Fredrik Barth is renowned as an 
expert on tribal populations of the Middle 
East and Pakistan, and this book on a small 
community in the rain forest of New Guinea 
comes as a surprise to all those familiar with 
his earlier work. Yet surprise turns soon to 
admiration for the skill and imagination with 
which he describes and interprets the structure 
and ideology of a primitive society totally 
different from the relatively advanced Islamic 
populations with which he dealt in his previous 
research. 

The Baktaman, to whose study Barth 
devoted 11 months in 1968, are an ethnic 
group of only 183 persons occupying a tract 
of inaccessible rain forest. They are so highly 
self-contained that Barth feels justified in 
describing them as a ‘ nation '. Little touched 
by the outside world and in only intermittent 
contact with neighbouring tribes, this small 
group of people sustains a whole culture and 
a world of its own. Barth’s main aim has been 
to identify the codes in which the Baktaman’s 
world view is transmitted from generation to 
generation. In pursuing this aim he has con- 
centrated on the codes and idioms through 
which knowledge is expressed and com- 
municated, the basic conceptualization of 
space and occasion in terms of which the 
experiences of a Baktaman are ordered, and 
finally on a limited number of features of the 
organization of group activities. The core of 
the book is a detailed description and analysis 
of initiation rites, and it seems that these rites, 
from which women are excluded, form the 
basis of the structuring of social relations 
and of the expression of an ideology which 
lends the small community its strength and 
cohesion. They are the framework for the 
system. of sacred symbols which make sense of 
such activities as gardening in terms con- 
gruent with the identity and character of 
man, which interpret man’s tasks and values, 
and which provide the main concepts whereby 
reality is comprehended and constituted. 
Thus sacred symbols not only serve to articu- 
late a world view and ethos, but go deeply 
into the very constitution of reality and man. 

Specialists on Melanesian societies will 
welcome this book as one of the most significant 
contributions of recent years, but its impact 
will not be limited to those concerned with 
the peoples and cultures of Oceania. Students 
of general anthropology too will value it as an 
ingenious analysis of a small-scale society and 
of the ethos and mechanisms which enable such 
& society to develop and retain its identity. 


C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


_ 


SHORT NOTICES 


CunisTIANE | PaULIAN: Le kukuya, 
langue teke du Congo:  phonologie— 
classes nominales. (Bibliothèque de la 
SELAF, 49-50.) 222 pp. Paris: 
Société d'Études Linguistiques et 
Anthropologiques de France, 1975. 


Kukuya is a language of the Teke group 
(B.77a in Guthrie’s classification) spoken by 
some 14,000 people in Congo-Brazzaville. The 
author has analysed the phonology in terms of 
& unit (accentogéne, perhaps ‘ foot °) defined by 
dynamio features of stress and ‘pause’ 
(realized for instance by consonant gemina- 
tion). Within the foot, there is & wide range of 
contrasting consonants in initial position, but 
extreme constraints on succeeding consonants. 
A superficially complex vowel system can be 
reduced to five contrasting qualities by the 
abstraction of a prosodio feature of con- 
striction, realized over a CV sequence. Tone 
sequences too can be analysed in terms of a 
two-level system if tone is attributed not to 
the syllable but to the foot. The noun class 
system of this language exhibits few departures 
from the Bantu norm, 

Careful citation and considered argument 
yield & presentation of the extreme constraints 
. of the Kukuya phonological system to which 
even the statistics make a significant con- 
tribution. It is easy considering this work to 
comprehend the fascination that the Teke 


languages held for Professor Guthrie. This is” 


certainly a colleotion of data to tempt theore- 
tical linguists into alternative analyses and 
extended discussion. 

MIOHAEL MANN 


DENIsE Bovoue: enseignement dans 
les territoires francais de V Afrique 
occidentale de 1817 à 1920. Mission 
civilisatrice ou formation d'une élite ? 
2 vols.: [ii], 432; [ii], 433-947 pp. 
Lille: Atelier Reproduction des 
Thèses, Université Lille III, 1975. 
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(Distributed by Librairie Honoré 
Champion, Paris.) 


This comprehensive study draws on official 
and unofficial archives in Europe and in the 
states of francophone West Africa, con- 
temporary official and religious publications, 
and various other works, though surprisingly 
few ‘ scholarly works’ are cited. 

The first volume covers education in Senegal 
during the nineteenth century from the short- 
lived official programme which established 
primary schools at Goree and St. Louis in 
1816-17, and the much longer period from 
1840 to 1903 when education was, by official 
arrangement, in the hands of the Catholic 
Fréres de Ploermel and two Sisterhoods. It 
deals not only with primary and secondary 
education, but also with technical education, 
girls’ education, the education of Muslims, and 
plans for scholarships at institutions in 
metropolitan France. While most of these 
arrangements applied only to the four com- 
munes of St. Louis, Dakar, Rufisque, and 
Goree, two further chapters deal with nine- 
teenth-century attempts, inspired by governor 
Faidherbe, to provide some measure of educa- 
tion for other parts of Senegal, either at various 
administrative centres or in the oddly named 
* École des Otages ' in St. Louis, 

The second volume, after a brief survey of 
earlier developments in other French West 
African territories, takes as its starting-point 
the change in policy in 1903 by which the 
government of the recently established Afrique 
Occidentale Française itself took over direot 
responsibility for education and set up iis own 
schools and colleges. Dealing with the same 
range of educational categories as in vol. 1, the 
author brings out clearly the inevitable con- 
flict (and periodic changes in direction) 
between the two aims of creating à cadre of 
trained personnel to staff the developing 
administrative and commercial systems and 
providing a basic education at the village 
level—the conflict to which his sub-title 
refers. 

D. W. ARNOTT 
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The Autobiography of 
Emperor Haile Sellassie | 

‘My Life and Ethiopia's Progress’ 1892-1937 
Translated and annotated - i 

by Edward Ullendorff 


“Of all the countries of Africa, Ethiopia exerts the most powerful, 

spell on the imagination. For most of this century Haile 

Sellassie has dominated, almost embodied, Ethiopia, in a career 

that had its vicissitudes though it also saw major achieve- p 
ments. ... This volume of autobiography was dictated in 1937 

while Haile Sellassie was in exile in Bath. ... It has found as 

translator the one man ideally equipped to take on the task. 

Edward Ullendorff . .. has produced a subtle and highly 

evocative rendering.’ The Economist £6. 


ASSEN ee 
A Descriptive Catalogue of 

the Pre-1868 Japanese Books, 
Manuscripts, and Prints 

In the Library of the School of Oriental P 
and African Studies 

D. G. Chibbett, B. F. Hickman, 

and S. Matsudaira 


This Catalogue contains a representative cross-section of the 
various types of printed books produced during the Edo period 
(1603-1868), although little in the way of rare works or 
incunabula. There are annotated entries for some seven hundred 
items and photographs of some of the more important and 
attractive books and prints. Illustrated. £10 


Collected Papers 1912-1973 
R. L. Turner 


These articles bring together Sir Ralph Turner’s many 

contributions to periodical literature over a period of more than 

sixty years. In the words of Professor John Brough, they 

‘carry their own authority, and everywhere display the 

erudition and meticulous attention to detail characteristic of their ns 
author’. £10 


a 2 7 p E a 
'These books are published for the School of Oriental and 
African Studies by 


Oxford University Press 














































THE QUARTERLY 
INDEX ISLAMICUS 


Current books, articles and papers on 


Islamic studies 
EDITED BY J. D. PEARSON 


As from 1977, Index Islamicus will appear four times a year in January, 
April, July and November under the title of The Quarterly Index 
Islamicus to replace the former annual paperback compilations. ‘There 
will also be several important changes in content and arrangement: books 
will be indexed for the first time; there will be additional emphasis on the 
social sciences; and the classification scheme will be amended as 
described below. 

The arrangement will be by region, country and language to cover the 
whole of Islam, including those areas for the periods during which they 
formed part of the Muslim world. There will be a section for Islam in 
general divided by subject, while all countries will be similarly divided 
when the number of titles listed justifies it. The following represents the 
list of broad subject headings used: 


General (History of studies, Epigraphy 
Bibliography, Libraries) Numismatics 

Religion, Theology Papyrology 

Law Heraldry, Genealogy 
Philosophy, History of Science History 

Music, Theatre, Broadcasting Social sciences (general) 
Useful arts (Manual crafts, Sociology, Anthropology 
Sports and pastimes, Cookery, Psychology 

Archery, Horsemanship, Falconry, Economics 

Military art and science) Political Science 
Geography, Travel Education 

Archaeology ; Language 
Palaeography, Diplomatic, Literature 

Archives Art 


Each issue will contain some 750 entries, although the first issue will be 
far larger since it will contain as much material collected up to the end of 
October 1976 as possible. Books and articles will appear in separate 
sequence within each region and subject heading. The fourth issue of 
each year will contain an author index. 

The appropriate issues of the quarterly will be cumulated in a 
quinguennial supplement, Index Islamicus, Fifth Supplement, 1976-1980, 
where the entries will be classified in a manner similar to previous 
supplements in this series. 

Annual subscription: U.K. £9.50; U.S. $20.00; Elsewhere £10.00 
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OUR LATEST MONUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


RAJPUT PAINTING : 2 Vols.—ANAND COOMARASWAMY— 
with a Foreword by KARL J, KHANDALAVALA. 

Crown Folio : (Vol. I) Text pp. 1081-7 Multi coloured plates, 
( Vol. I1)96 monochrome plates, Reprinted: Delhi, 1976 : Cloth 
Bound. The Author traces the origin and development of Rajput 
Painting, reflecting the self control and serenity of Indian Life, 
Emphasis on the popular religious motifs and information on 
Hindu customs, costumes and. architecture enhances the value 
of the book. This is an indispensable guide to understand 
Rajput Painting of the 13th Cent. A.D. 

THE HINDU TEMPLE :2 Vols.—sTELLA KRAMRISCH 
Demy Quarto : (Vol. I) pp. 307--1 plate, (Vol. II) pp. 1704+ 
81 plates, Reprinted: Delhi, 1976. This work traces the 
origin and development of the temple from the Vedic fire 
altars to the latest forms, explains the philosophy of the temple 
architecture; discusses the pyramidal and curvilinear super- 
structure; describes the measurements and the rhythmic 
disposition of the Garbha-Grha, recounts the proportion of the 
Mandapa and other matters related to temple architecture, 
TAXILA :3 Vols.—siR JOHN MARSHALL 

Demy Quarto: (Vol. 1) pp. 420--1 plate, (Vol. 2) 516 pages-+- 
] Plate, (Vol. 3) 268 Plates, Reprinted: Delhi, 1957 : Cloth 


_ Bound. The book records the political and cultural History of 


N.W. India for a thousand years (500 B.C. to A.D. 500). The 
archaeological remains in the shape of implements, weapons, 
utensils, ornaments, toilet requisites, toys, jewelry etc., and 
the residential structures are illustrated by means of 246 photos. 
THE TEMPLES OF SATRUNJAYA : JAMES BURGESS 
Crown : pp 32 text--46 bi-colour plates, Reprinted : Delhi, 
1976 : Cloth Bound with silk screen printing. 
The sacred hill of Satrufjaya, near Palitana in Kathiawad 
accommodates huge shrines dedicated to the Jain Tirthankars as 
well as Hindu gods. Introducing the reader to the historical 
development of the temples, the work unveils a panoramic view 
of the hill in forty-five plates. An ideal book on the famous Jain 
pilgrim centre. 
PURANIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA : vETTAM MANI. 
A comprehensive Dictionary of the Epic and Puranic Literature. 
Demy Octavo : pp. 922, First Edition :Delhi, 1975 : Cloth 
Bound. Covers the vast and varied field of ancient Indian cul- 
ture in all aspects—its history, geography, religion, philosophy, 
myths, beliefs and practices of the common man. Full of ready 
references and citations. 
Please write for our detailed catalogue. 
MOTILAL BANARSIDASS 
Indological Publishers & Booksellers 
A. Ullah Marg, Jawahar Nagar, DELHI-110007 (INDIA) 


Issued by :—Chemical & Allied Products 


Export Promotion Council, CALCUTTA 
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NEW FROM YALE 
Stone Age Painting in India 


ROBERT R. R. BROOKS and VISHNU S. WAKANKAR 


The first book-length discussion of the cave paintings of central India, dating from 
10,000 years ago until the recent past. The text deals with who painted the pictures, 
why, and the relationships between them and other artistic traditions. The book 
is profusely illustrated, with thirty pages in full colour and duotones, which recreate 
the original clarity of the images on the cave walls. 

£9.90 


Artists for the Shah 


Late Sixteenth-Century Painting at the Imperial Court of Iran 
ANTHONY WELCH 


A study of the life and work of three major painters of the late sixteenth-century 
in Iran—Siyavush, Sadiqi Bek, and Riza—which compares their works and relates 
them to the broader spectrum of Safavid painting while giving us a fascinating 
PEN of court life of the period. 
£16.50 


The Treasures of Darkness 


A History of Mesopotamian Religion 
THORKILD JACOBSEN 


A comprehensive synthesis from a number of sources of the essence of the ancient 
Mesopotamian world view which recreates the life of the ancient Sumerians and 
demonstrates that the roots of Western culture lie in the ancient Near East. The 
discussion is illustrated with extensive new translations from ancient sources and 
2 in-depth look is taken at the Gilgamesh epic and Enuma elish. 

.25 


Millenarian Rebellion in China 


The Eight Trigrams Uprising of 1813 
SUSAN NAQUIN 


The first comprehensive study of Chinese millenarianism in action, focusing on the 
White Lotus religion and their transformation from a small group of normally 
isolated sects to a rebel movement. The author uses more than 400 confessions 
taken from rebels to form a compelling narrative which gives a remarkable essay 


' . in social history. 


£14.85 


Reading Japanese à 
ELEANOR HARZ JORDEN and HAMAKO ITO CHAPLIN - 


A classroom or self-study text for those wishing to read Japanese at a very early 
stage before completing a first-year course in speaking the language. It presupposes 

no previous knowledge of the Japanese writing system. 
£19.80 cloth £9.90 paper 


Yale University Press 20 Bloomsbury Square . London WCIA 2NP 


EE A E v pu odi 


Intonation in Swahili 
JOAN MAW and JOHN KELLY 


Intonation in Swahili will be of interest to phoneticians, general linguists 
and Africanists, as well as to students of Swahili. This is the first-book 
exclusively devoted to the intonation of an African language. It describes 
both the intonation patterns of a standard variety of Swahili and also the 
way the intonation interacts with the grammar to convey the total meaning 
of an utterance. 

The book is based on field tape recordings of spontaneous conversations 
between first-language speakers. To:al analysed transcripts of the tapes 
are included, but readers who do not know Swahili will have no difficulty 
with the description, as every point made is supported by examples which 
are glossed in English. The intonation is represented both by drawings 
of pitch patterns and, in the running text, by graphic devices. The system 
of accent patterning (Somewhat analogous to sentence stress in English) 
is also described. 


143 pages £3.50 


Kaabu and Fuladu | 
Historical Narratives of the 
Gambian Mandinka 


GORDON INNES 


Dr. Innes prints five texts recorded from three Mandinka bards, and also 
provides translation, full annotation and a general introduction. The texts 
refer to events in the area between the River Gambia and the Rio Corubal : 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The main themes dealt with are the events leading to the overthrow of 
the Kaabu confederacy by the Fula of Futa Jalon, and the consequent 
establishment of the Fula state of Fuladu; the history of Fuladu, especially 
under Musa Molo, until its partition by the European colonizing powers; 
the conflict over many years between Musa Molo and the Muslim warrior- 
cleric, Fode Kaba. 


316 pages, 1 map l | £7.50 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
Malet Street, London WCIE 7HP ] 








Specialists in Orientalia, Classical Antiquity and 
Religion. Established in 1683 at Leiden, Holland, 
and since then have maintained an international 
reputation for fine printing, and bookselling. 
Transferred their bookshop to Bloomsbury, near the 
British Museum, in 1973, and welcome customers 
who can inspect at leisure their large stock of Brill 
publications, Arabic Texts and other scholarly 
oriental books. 


E. J. BRILL— LONDON, 


41 Museum Street, 
London, WCIA ILX. 





(Tel: 405-5482) 





Assistant Professor of Modern 
Persian Studies 


(continuing search) beginning Autumn 1978. Candidates 
should hold the Ph.D. degree in Persian Studies with an 
emphasis on language/literature and culture. The candidate 
appointed will be expected to teach Persian at all levels as well 
as substantive courses. 


All resumes, dissertations and supporting materials should be sent to. 


Professor Theodore Riccardi, Jr., 
Acting Chairman, 
Department of Middle East Languages and Cultures, 
609 Kent Hall, 
Columbia University, 
. New York, N.Y. 10027, 
U.S.A. 
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